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ALONG  space  of  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  last  issue  of  the  Clarion, 
during  which  time  the  editor’s  pen 
seems  to  have  grown  rusty  with  disuse. 
Since  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
bring  the  paper  hack  to  life,  however, 
we  hope  that  it  may  have  a long  and 
brilliant  career,  and  never  again  fall  into 
financial  stringencies. 

The  new  management  in  charge  of 
the  Clarion  will  do  its  work  faithfully, 
and  to  the  best  of  its  ability;  but  the 
paper  needs  more;  it  needs  the  hearty 
support  of  every  member  of  the  school, 
and  its  success  rests,  to  a great  extent,  on 
this  general  support.  Everyone  should 
subscribe  faithfully. 


As  the  Clarion  is  only  issued  four 
times  a year,  it  certainly  seems  as  it  every 
one  could  afford  a ten-cent  copy,  with- 
out bringing  too  great  a strain  on  his 
pocket  hook. 

We  wish  the  entering  class  to  pay 
especial  heed  to  the  above  paragraph,  for, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  success  of  the  paper 
will  depend  more  and  more  upon  it. 
Before  very  long,  we  hope  that  the  class 
of  1913  will  furnish  enthusiastic  con- 
tributors as  well  as  subscribers. 

The  High  School  opened  this  year 
with  a new  principal  and  several  new 
teachers  The  principal,  F.  C.  Mitchell, 
M.S.,  who,  for  the  past  two  years  has 
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been  acting  in  that  capacity  in  the 
Danvers  High  School,  is  filling  his  new 
position  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned.  Sub-master  A.  H. 
Smith,  graduate  of  Harvard,  has  charge 
of  the  German,  Latin,  and  French 
departments.  Mr  Snushall,  sub-mas- 
ter, graduate  of  Amherst,  was  for  over 
two  years  vice-principal  of  a boys’ 
school  in  Santiago,  Chili.  His  subjects 
are  Chemistry,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship,  Book-keeping  and  Econ- 
omics. Of  the  new  assistants,  Miss 
Macintosh  teaches  English  and  Botany; 
Miss  Wallon,  Chemistry,  Geometry, 
Physical  Geography  and  Algebra;  Miss 
Richmond,  English  and  English  History. 
It  is  to  these  new  teachers  in  particular 
that  the  Clarion  wishes  to  extend  its 
heartiest  welcome. 

There  are  at  present  three  hundred 
pupils  in  the  High  School,  and  this 
number  is  much  larger  than  ever  before 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  ninth  grade 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  High 
School  building,  it  is  installed  in  the 
new  annex  in  the  Locke  School.  It  this 
increase  continues,  the  time  is  not  tar 
distant  when  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School  exclusively  will  occupy  the  whole 
building. 

There  are  now  six  periods  a day  in 
place  of  the  accustomed  rive.  Instead 
of  the  former  method  of  devoting 
twentv-five  minutes  to  music,  four  times 
a week,  a forty-five  minute  period  is  now 
set  aside  every  I uesday  for  that  purpose. 

RECEPTION  TO  MISS  AMES 

THE  first  social  event  of  the  season 
was  given  by  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  in  Cotting  Hall  as  a fare- 
well to  Miss  Ames,  who,  in  her  two  years 


as  member  of  the  faculty,  has  won  the 
love  and  respe.t  of  every  teacher  and 
pupil  in  the  High  School.  In  spite  of 
the  sadness  of  the  occasion  it  was 
a pleasing  event,  really  delightful  in  its 
informality.  Singing  and  cheers  for 
faculty  and  classes  by  boys  and  girls 
alike  kept  good  spirits  bounding  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  Miss  Ames  was 
presented  with  an  amethyst  pendant, 
gift  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  Juniors 
presided  over  chafing  dishes  and  served 
a delightful  spread,  which  certainly 
went  right  to  the  spot 


“ ONE  OF  THE  EIGHT  ” 

A COLLEGE  comedy  in  four  acts 
was  given  to  benefit  the  Athletic 
Association  on  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember fifth.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Henry  Brooks  Ray  Mauger,  io 

Mr  Brooks  Raymond  Whitten,  ' i o 

Bill  Carter  Jack  Hutchinson,  ’io 

Lord  Chillingworth  Donald  Hill.  12 

Peter  ' Forrest  Osgood,  ’12 

Guy  Marks,  I D.  Ward  Chick,  11 

Caleb  Weston  Norman  Hazeltine,  ’12 

Ned  Andrews  John  Buckley,  io 

“ Mollie  ” Runskool 

Lawrence  Munch,  ’11 
Professor  Dixon  Edward  Higgins,  io 

Helen  Baldwin  Gertrude  1 homas,  1 1 

Amy  Dixon  Blanche  Vail,  io 

Mrs.  Brooks  Helen  Crosby,  io 

Bab  Blanche  King,  ’11 

It  was  an  unusually  long  and  difficult 
play,  but  every  member  of  the  cast  did 
excellent  work,  and  it  proved  a great 
success,  no  little  credit  being  due  to  the 
coach,  William  Partridge.  After  the 
play,  the  Arlington  Orchestra  furnished 
music  for  the  dance,  which  lasted  until 
twelve  The  net  proceeds  were  about 
$103,  which  will  go  a long  way  toward 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Association. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


A MEASLEY  CHRISTMAS 


“I  GUESS  measles  must  be  a habit 
*■  this  winter,”  said  Betty  to  her 
mother,  on  arriving  home  from 
school  one  day.  “ Ned  Mdls  has  got 
them  now,  and  that  makes  five  in  our 
crowd.  fust  think  of  it,  the  17th  of 
December,  too.  Vacation  begins  in 
five  days  and  I suppose  all  our  plans 
for  good  times  will  have  to  be  given  up, 
for  by  that  time  no  one  will  be  left  to 
enjoy  them  at  the  rate  things  are  going 
now.  There  were  six  new  cases  re- 
ported today  and  Ned  was  one  of  them.” 
Three  days  after  this  Betty  herself  was 
stricken  with  the  disease  1 here  was  a 
case  of  blues  as  well  as  measles  in  the 
Holmes  household  that  day. 

What  are  the  Christmas  holidays  to  a 
high  school  girl  with  no  dances,  parties, 
skating  or  any  such  good  times  ? Some- 
thing must  certainly  be  done,  but  what  ? 
That  was  the  great  question.  Betty 
and  her  mother  thought  long  and  hard, 
but  could  come  to  no  decision. 

It  only  our  crowd  could  get  to- 
gether somehow,  for  only  Sally  out  of 
the  ten  of  us  hasn’t  got  it  She  has  been 
with  us  so  much  that  I don’t  see  how 
she  can  escape,”  thought  Betty. 

The  following  morning  her  thoughts 
had  taken  shape  and  her  suggestion  to 
her  mother,  though  given  rather  hesi- 
tatingly, was  as  follows: 

Mother,  when  two  friends  have 
scarlet  fever  they  are  often  put  together 
at  one  of  their  houses,  and  it  makes 
things  lots  pleasanter.  Now,  why  can’t 
we  all  get  together  and  have  a kind  of 
house  party  somewhere?  Russell  has 
a large  house,  indulgent  parents,  and  no 


brother  or  sisters.  Don’t  you  think  that 
Mrs.  Child  would  let  us  ? I am  sure 
she  would.  Won’t  you  ask  her  ? 

Mrs  Holmes  thought  a few  minutes 
and  then  said,  “ Well,  Betty,  as  far  as 
you  young  folks  are  concerned,  it  would 
be  all  right,  I suppose,  but  I hardly 
think  that  Mrs.  Child  will  care  to  under- 
take the  extra  responsibility,  even  for 
Russell  However,  I think  it  would  be 
nice  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  and  there 
certainly  can  be  no  harm  in  talking  it 
over  with  Mrs  Child.  I will  see  what 
can  be  done  ” 

Mrs.  Holmes  did  her  errand  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  much  to  her  surprise, 
Mrs.  Child  thought  the  idea  was  excel- 
lent. She  was  perfectly  willing,  pro- 
vided the  other  mothers  would  help  her 
out  it  need  be  The  other  mothers  were 
all  consulted  and  they  agreed  to  do  their 
part  Invitations  were  sent  out  to  all, 
requesting  the  pleasure  of  their  company 
from  Christmas  Day  until  January  3rd 
1 he  night  after  receiving  the  invi- 
tations joy  reigned  in  all  the  homes  but 
poor  Sally’s.  One  had  been  sent  to  her 
at  Russell’s  special  request,  although  he 
knew  that  if  she  didn’t  get  the  measles  the 
day  following  she  would  be  too  sick  to 
come  to  the  party. 

The  tew  days  that  remained  before 
Christmas  were  exciting  ones  for  the 
nine  shut-ins.  Christmas  presents  must 
be  had  for  everyone.  The  girls  always 
remembered  each  other,  but  only  one 
special  boy.  Now,  however,  every  boy 
must  have  something  from  every  girl. 
In  the  case  of  the  boys,  it  was  their 
mothers  who.got  gifts  ready  for  them  to 
give.  Not  being  able  to  use  their  eyes 
was  a great  drawback  for  the  girls,  for  it 
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meant  no  neckties  or  embroidered  hand- 
kerchiefs. Betty,  finally  growing  desper- 
ate as  to  what  to  do,  made  an  enormous 
corn  ball  for  each  boy  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

At  last  the  great  day  came,  and  each 
invalid  was  hurried  off,  bag  and  baggage, 
in  the  Child’s  limousine.  Russell  and 
his  mother  stood  in  the  hall  ready  to 
welcome  each  new  guest,  and  relieve 
them  of  their  bundles.  Everyone  was 
overjoyed  at  seeing  each  other  again,  for 
it  seemed  years  to  them  since  they  had 
all  met.  Never  was  there  a jollier 
crowd  to  sit  down  to  a Christmas  dinner 
than  the  one  at  the  Child’s  homestead. 
Their  repast  was  not  just  what  they 
would  have  enjoyed  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  hut  their  meagre  diet 
appeared  in  a new  light  under  such 
pleasant  conditions. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  talking 
over  things,  as  much  had  happened 
during  the  long  week.  The  general 
phrase  that  came  in  every  now  and 
then  during  the  course  of  conversation 
was,  “ Poor  Sally!  isn’t  it  a shame  that 
she  can’t  be  here,  too.”  Finally,  it  got 
so  tiresome  that  Ralph  suggested  that 
the  tune  be  changed  to,  “ Isn’t  it  mean 
that  poor  Russell  can’t  have  Sally!  ” 

After  supper,  Mrs.  Child  announced 
that  they  would  have  their  tree  A 
general  rush  was  made  for  the  door  that 
had  remained  closed  all  day. 

At  one  end  of  the  long  parlor  stood 
a tall,  well-shaped  Christmas  tree,  laden 
with  presents  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
Near  it  stood  Mr.  Child  attired  as 
Santa  Claus.  When  every  one  was 
seated  he  began  to  distribute  his  parcels. 
All  sorts  and  kinds  of  things  came  from 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  tree;  there 
were  many  jokes  and  hits  on  the  as- 
sembled company,  as  well  as  useful  and 
pleasing  gifts.  The  greatest  laugh  was 


raised  when  one  after  another  of  the 
guests  opened  variously  shaped  packages 
each  of  which  yielded  up  a pair  of  blue 
glasses.  These  were  the  gifts  of  Russell. 
He  said  that  he  had  had  to  wear  them 
ever  since  he  had  been  sick  and  so 
thought  that  the  others  had  better  follow 
bis  example. 

After  an  hour  of  a jolly  good  time, 
Mrs.  Child  hustled  her  flock  off  to  bed. 

The  next  morning’s  mail  brought  a 
letter  from  Sally’s  mother  to  Russell, 
saying  that  Sally  had  been  taken  with 
the  measles  the  afternoon  before,  but 
did  not  seem  very  sick,  and  if  it  was 
convenient  for  Mrs.  Child,  she  would 
like  to  join  her  schoolmates  in  a few 
days.  Joy  reigned  supreme  at  this 
joyful  news. 

The  following  days  were  indeed  lively 
ones  at  the  Child  house.  It  was  “ a 
continual  rough  house,  and  Mrs.  Child 
a perfect  brick,”  as  one  of  the  boys  ex- 
pressed it  afterwards.  As  the  vacation 
drew  to  a close  the  crowd  tried  to  think 
of  some  fine  way  to  celebrate  the  last 
night  of  their  house-party,  and,  as  usual, 
a dance  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  sug- 
gestion. The  doctor  thought  that  if 
fairly  early  hours  were  kept  there  could 
be  no  harm.  So  plans  were  soon  laid 
for  the  “ best  dance  that  ever  happened.” 
Sally  was  the  only  one  who  was  not 
thought  strong  enough  to  dance,  but 
she  did  not  lack  partners  to  “ sit  out 
with  her.  The  whole  week  had  been  a 
grand  success,  and  all  seemed  better, 
rather  than  worse,  for  their  good  time. 

Mrs  Child  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  one  of  the  mothers  that  it  was  quite 
a responsibility  for  her  and  that  she 
had  felt  like  the  Old  Woman  in  the 
Shoe;  hut  that  after  they  had  all  gone 
it  seemed  very  lonesome  and  quiet  at 
the  big  house.  Gladys  Richardson,  ’io. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  DIARY 
May  ioth 

I guess  I’ll  keep  a diary  — all  the 
fellows  do  an’  so  does  Sis,  only  she  keeps 
hers  locked  up  now  ’cos  one  mte  I got 
it  and  red  part  to  Carl  when  he  came 
to  take  her  to  the  show.  Gee,  wasn’t 
she  mad!  An’  I got  licked,  two. 

May  i ith 

They  made  me  go  to  church.  I mostly 
have  to  on  Sundays  — there  was  a 
funny  man  sat  in  front  of  us  an’  he 
looked  ’s  if  he  didn’t  have  on  his  own 
hair  an’  I wanted  to  find  out  so  when  we 
got  up  to  sing  I got  up  quick  an’  bumped 
his  head  with  the  him  book,  an’  it 
wasn’t  his  own  hair,  it  was  a wig  an’ 
Dad  said,  “ Wait  ’til  I get  you  home  and 
I did  an’  I wish  I hadn’t. 

Sis  has  got  the  meesles  an’  say,  there’s 
spots  all  over  her,  an’  maybe  she  ain’t 
cross.  I hear  Dad  — guess  I’ll  go  to  bed ! 
May  19th 

Its  orful  hot.  Ma  got  my  new  suit. 
I went  to  Susy  Smith’s  party.  We 
played  post  Oflfis  an’  I kissed  Susy 
twice.  I like  her.  We  had  ice  cream. 
Gee,  I’m  sleepy. 

Sis  is  better,  the  spots  ain’t  so  big. 

May  20th 

Had  to  go  back  to  school.  We’ve 
got  a new  teacher  an’  she’s  pretty,  but 
her  hair  is  red.  I told  Sis  an’  she  says 
its  “ tissu,”  but  it  ain’t  its  hair  an’  does 
Sis  think  she’d  wear  paper  for  hair  ? 

May  26th 

Its  Sis’s  Birthday.  Ted  sent  her 
some  flowers  — orkids  — but  she  didn’t 
like  ’em.  Carl  sent  her  a book  named 
the  modern  house  and  it  had  pictures 
of  rooms  an’  Sis  liked  that  and  she  got 
red.  I give  her  a handkerchief. 

Me  and  Johnny  played  tag  after 
supper. 


/ 

I was  going  to  hide  behind  the  piano 
when  Carl  came  but  they  went  out  an’ 
I only  got  to  the  gate  an’  Dad  cot  me 
but  I heard  Carl  say  kinder  shaky, 
“ Are  you  sure,  Little  Girl  ? ” An’  Sis 
ain’t  little  — she  weighs  140  lbs.  and 
she’s  tall  but  she  didn’t  get  mad  when 
he  said  it  an’  then  Dad  got  me  an’  I 
think  lie’s  mean. 

June  1st 

There’s  a new  girl  at  school  an’  she 
sits  near  me  — her  hair  is  black  and  her 
name  is  Laura  and  I smiled  at  her  an’ 
she  smiled  at  me,  to  — I don’t  think  I 
like  Susy  Smith  any  more. 

June  icth 

Sis  is  going  to  be  married  an’  I’m 
going  to  see  it  an’  Laura’s  goin’  to  carry 
flowers,  I guess.  They’re  goin’  to 
Switzer-Land  on  a huney  moon  an’  I 
asked  teecher  why  didn’t  they  go  on  a 
boat  an’  she  laughed  and  Mr.  Adams 
he’s  the  principal  said  it  meant  a slushy 
moon  an’  I shouldn’t  think  that  would 
be  nice  ’cos  slush  gives  you  sore  throats. 
June  i 6th 

School  has  stoppt  an’  I’m  glad  an’ 
I’m  goin’  to  Uncle  Eds  up  in  Main  for 
all  summer  and  I guess  I won't  take  my 
diary  with  me,  it  takes  to  much  time. 

I found  a nice  dog  on  the  road  an’  I 
brot  it  home  an’  Mary  the  cook  says, 
the  saints  bless  us  (an’  there  aren’t 
any  more  saints  ’cos  I heard  Dad  tell 
Mother  they  all  died  |ust  before  she 
married  him)  its  hidrofobia  he’ll  be 
givin’  us  next.”  An’  I asked  Dad  what 
it  was  an’  he  said  shut  up  an’  I did. 

I went  down  to  say  good-bye  to  Laura 
an’  she  cried  an’  I didn’t  cos  I’m  a boy 
an’  I kissed  her  an’  I guess  I’ll  marry  her 
when  I grow  up. 

Dad  just  said  “ Alice,  that  child  isn’t 
in  bed  yet,”  so  I guess  I’m  goin! 

Teddy,  ’1 1. 
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THE  ECCENTRICITIES  OF  FATE 

IN  the  private  office  ot  A.  N.  By  a rip  a 
lawyer  in  New  York  City,  two  men 
had  been  conversing  earnestly  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Finally,  one  leaned 
forward  and  took  a piece  ol  paper  which 
the  other  extended,  affixed  his  name  to 
it,  and  lighted  a cigar  with  a satisfied 
air,  saying  as  he  did  so  the  one  word, 

Done.”  I his  paper  provided  that  if 
within  ten  days  after  that  date  William 
Atonson  executed  a deed  for  certain 
real  estate  in  New  York  to  John  Tyler, 
the  man  who  had  signed  the  paper,  he, 
Tyler,  would  in  turn  deed  a piece  of 
property  along  the  D & H tracks  in 
Eroy,  N.  Y.,  to  William  Aronson.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  the  transaction 
was  to  take  place  at  the  Renssalaer 
Hotel  in  Chicago. 

The  two  men  shook  hands,  and 
Aronson  remarked  that  as  he  had 
promised  to  take  his  wife  to  the  theatre 
that  evening,  he  must  hurry  home.  As 
the  two  men  stepped  out  on  the  street, 
a broad  smile  covered  Aronson’s  face, 
and  he  kept  saying  to  himself,  “ Fifty 
thousand  at  least,  fifty  thousand  at 
least,”  and  each  time  he  said  the  num- 
ber his  smile  grew  broader,  till  the 
people  who  passed  wondered  what  good 
fortune  had  befallen  the  tall  dark  man. 
In  a moment  or  two  the  smile  left  his 
face,  and  a feeling  of  faintness  stole  over 
him,  and,  before  he  could  hail  a passing 
cab,  he  fell  unconscious  to  the  sidewalk. 

Tyler  at  once  had  the  stricken  man 
taken  to  his  home,  where  he  was  put 
under  the  care  of  a new  physician,  the 
family  doctor  being  off  on  his  vacation 
at  the  time.  When  Aronson  had  been 
put  to  bed,  his  wife  explained  to  Tyler 
and  the  physician  that  her  husband  had 
suff  ered  from  attacks  of  this  kind  before, 


but  that  they  never  lasted  more  than  an 
hour  or  so.  When  the  attacks  were  on 
him  he  always  took  on  the  appearance 
ot  death,  and  remained  so  until  they 
passed  over. 

sfTyl  er  remained  an  hour  or  more  and 
then  left,  saying  that  he  must  catch  his 
train  for  Chicago. 

II 

Tyler,  lying  in  his  berth  in  the  sleeper, 
flying  towards  Troy,  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  disposal  of  his  troublesome 

D & H ” property.  He  felt  that  he 
had  made  a “ good  deal.”  With  this 
thought  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  did  not  wake 
tdl  broad  daylight  the  next  morning. 

After  finishing  breakfast  he  was  won- 
dering how  to  pass  away  the  time  before 
him,  when  a newsboy  came  through  the 
train  with  the  morning  papers.  He 
bought  one  and  settled  back  in  his  seat 
to  look  it  over.  Finding  nothing  of 
interest,  he  was  about  to  lay  it  aside, 
when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a small 
headline,  “ l roy  Depot  Site  Located 
To  Be  Built  at  ‘ D & H I racks  and 
Main  Street.”  Tyler  read  the  article 
through  twice  before  he  fully  compre- 
hended its  meaning.  It  suddenly 
dawned  upon  him  that  this  new  depot 
site  was  on  his  own  property.  Then, 
with  greater  force,  he  remembered  that 
he  had  just  entered  into  a contract  to 
trade  that  very  property!  He  began  to 
realize  that  the  real  estate  along  the 
tracks  which  had  been  worth  perhaps 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  now  worth  at 
least  a hundred  thousand,  and  he  had 
traded  it  for  New  York  property  worth 
about  fifty  thousand! 

His  eyes  narrowed;  his  face  became 
seamed  with  lines  as  he  tried  to  think 
out  a scheme  to  block  the  trade.  1 hen 
his  face  lighted  up  a bit.  There  was 
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|ust  one  chance  m a hundred  Aron- 
son’s disease  — well,  time  would  tell. 

III 

Early  the  same  morning  the  doctor 
examined  Aronson  and  pronounced  him 
dead,  and  advised  that  the  undertaker 
be  sent  tor  immediately.  Mrs  Aron- 
son, however,  absolutely  refused,  saying 
that  he  had  had  attacks  of  this  kind 
before,  when  she  had  thought  him  dead, 
but  he  had  always  revived  after  several 
hours  Thus  six  days  elapsed,  the  doc- 
tor be:oming  more  and  more  certain 
that  the  man  was  dead,  although  mor- 
tification had  not  yet  set  in,  and  Mrs. 
Aronson  herself  gave  up  hope  I hen 
the  physi  ian  looking  at  the  body 
noticed  that  a red  spot  had  appeared  on 
each  cheek  of  the  “ patient,”  and  within 
thirty  minutes  Aronson  opened  his 
eyes  and  said  feebly:  “ What  is  the 

date  ? ” When  he  learned  that  seven 
of  the  ten  dais  had  passed  he  began 
giving  orders,  and  before  night  had 
caught  a train  for  Chicago  I hat 
morning  he  telegraphed  to  Tyler  to  meet 
him  at  the  train  on  the  evening  of  the 
eighth  day. 

IV 

In  his  hotel  in  Chicago,  John  T)ler 
had  spent  most  of  his  time  walking  up 
and  down  his  room,  alternating  between 
hope  and  fear  If  Aronson  would  only 
die  the  fifty  thousand  would  be  his 
If  he  revived  in  time  to  be  in  Chicago 
on  the  tenth  day  — as,  indeed  it  seemed 
most  probable  he  would  the  fortune 
would  he  Aronson’s 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  dav 
he  had  persuaded  himself  that  as  he  had 
received  no  word  from  Aronson  this 
attack  had  proved  fatal.  He  had  eaten 
his  first  hearty  breakfast  since  his  return 
to  Chicago,  and  was  in  a particularly 
happy  frame  of  mind,  when  a telegram 


from  New  York  was  handed  to  hint 
He  paled  immediately,  tore  it  open  with 
shaky  hands  and  looked  at  the  signa- 
ture — Aronson.  As  he  went  up  to  his 
room  he  muttered  his  resignation,  say- 
ing: “ It’s  all  off  now.  I may  as  well 
let  things  take  their  course  I’ll  meet 
him 

V 

1 uesday  night,  the  eighth  day,  ]ust 
after  the  train  arrived,  Tyler  noticed  the 
County  coroner,  a large  man  with  a jolly 
smile,  standing  at  the  rear  of  the  baggage 
car  Aronson  had  not  yet  appeared,  so  he 
stepped  up  to  the  coroner,  with  whom 
he  was  slightly  acquainted,  and  said 
pleasantly:  “Going  away,  doctor?” 

The  official  turned  around,  shook  hands, 
and  replied:  “ No,  I got  a message  to 
meet  this  train  Passenger  died  on  the 
way  from  the  East.” 

For  some  reason  which  he  could  not 
explain,  Tyler  felt  a desire  to  see  the 
body,  so  he  stayed  with  the  coroner,  and 
when  the  body  was  carried  to  a room 
in  the  station,  he  was  standing  beside 
the  jolly  official  1 he  sheet  was  lifted 
from  the  man’s  face  A cry  escaped 
Tyler’s  lips.  The  man  was  Aronson. 
“ Why,”  he  started  to  say,  “ that  man  is 
not  dead  I know  him,”  when  he 
remembered  his  thought  on  the  tram 
coming  to  Chicago.  “ One  chance  in  a 
hundred  One  chance  in  a hundred 
rhe  coroner  looked  up  quickly? 

What  did  you  say  ? ” 

Tyler  stammered,  “ Why,  I know 
him  — at  least  I don’t  know  his  name  — 
talked  with  him  all  the  way  from  New 
York  ” he  was  lying  easily  now,  and 
went  on  : “ He  was  telling  me  that  he  had 
no  relatives  in  the  world.  After  dinner 
I went  into  the  smoker,  and  when  I 
returned  he  was  gone.  He  must  have 
been  taken  ill  and  gone  to  his  berth.” 
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The  coroner  had  been  examining  the 
body. 

“ Well,  it’s  a case  of  natural  death,  all 
right.  Here,  }im,  you  can  take  him 
now.”  An  undertaker  stepped  up  and 
two  men  carried  the  body  to  the  wagon 
waiting  outside.  “ Where  did  you  send 
him  ? ” Tyler  asked  his  friend  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  is  merely  curious  about 
such  matters.  The  doctor  answered; 
the  men  separated,  Tyler  going  to  his 
hotel. 

The  next  morning  he  was  oft  to  the 
undertaker’s  shop  bright  and  early. 
“ I must  rush  matters  now,  if  possible 
There’s  no  telling  when  he  may  revive,” 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked.  Ar- 
rived at  the  establishment  he  told  the 
same  story  to  the  man  in  charge  that  he 
had  told  to  the  coroner,  and  asked  to  see 
the  body.  The  man  consented  and  they 
went  back  into  the  morgue  There,  on 
a cold  marble  slab,  lay  Aronson,  in  the 
same  condition  he  was  in  before  he  left 
for  Chicago.  “ What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  him  ? ” asked  Tyler  “ Well, 
as  he  has  no  relatives,  we  may  as  well 
bury  him  at  once.  I suppose  we’ll  do 
it  this  morning.” 

“ Perhaps  that’s  the  best  thing  to  do,” 
said  Tyler,  in  a sad  tone,  as  he  left  the 
gruesome  place. 

Once  outside  he  rubbed  his  hands  with 
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glee,  and  said  over  and  over  again, 
“ Fifty  thousand  at  least;  fifty  thousand 
at  least,” — the  very  words  Aronson  had 
used  nine  days  before. 

VI 

About  four  o’clock  the  next  day 
Robert  Hancock,  a friend  of  the  under- 
taker’s dropped  in  to  hear  about  the 
man  who  had  died  on  the  train  the 
night  before  “ No,”  the  undertaker 
replied  to  Hancock’s  questions,  “ there 
was  nothing  about  him  to  identify  him, 
and  besides,  he  had  stated  earlier  in  the 
day  that  he  had  no  relatives,  so  we 
buried  him  yesterday  morning.  No, 
this  is  the  only  thing,  and  I could  make 
nothing  of  it,”  and  he  pulled  out  a small 
gold,  college  fraternity  pin.  Hancock 
glanced  at  it  and  cried,  “ Why,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  man,  he  can  be  identified! 
I belonged  to  that  same  fiat  when  I was 
in  college  You  have  the  body  exhumed, 
and  I’ll  have  it  identified.  “ All  right 
I’ll  do  it  this  afternoon.”  He  was 
willing  enough,  for  he  knew  a fee  could 
be  collected  if  friends  could  be  found. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  body  of  the  un- 
known man  lay  again  on  the  marble  slab. 
An  attendant  was  passing  when  he 
noticed  a bright  spot  in  each  cheek. 
“ That  man’s  alive,”  he  cried,  and 
immediately  called  a doctor.  The  phy- 
sician used  strenuous  efforts  to  restore  the 
body  to  life,  and  before  eight  o’clock 
Aronson  suddenly  sat  bolt  upright  and 
demanded:  “What  day  is  it?  What 

time?  Good  Heavens!  Call  me  a cab,” 
he  cried,  excitedly.  The  cab  came.  He 
gave  the  address  of  a prominent  lawyer, 

Thf.rese  B.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
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climbed  in,  and  with  the  doctorfollowing, 
remonstrating,  set  off  . 

They  drove  at  breakneck  speed  to  a 
handsome  house  in  the  suburbs  Giving 
the  cabman  the  brief  order,  “ Wait,” 
he  went  to  the  door  and  rang  the  bell 
He  was  admitted  at  once.  I he  lawyer 
who  had  been  expecting  Aronson,  was 
ready  for  business,  so  they  at  once 
started  to  work  on  the  deed.  After 
what  seemed  an  interminably  long 
time,  the  paper  was  drawn  up.  Both 
men  made  a rush  to  the  cab,  and  told  the 
driver  to  make  his  best  possible  speed 
to  the  Renssalaer  Hotel. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  they  found  that 
Tyler  had  gone  to  bed.  Both  were  wild 
with  impatience.  A bell-boy  was  sent 
to  arouse  the  sleeping  “ party  of  the 
first  part.”  After  another  endless  wait 
he  appeared.  When  he  saw  Aronson 
he  became  pale  as  a sheet,  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  the  lawyer  supported 
him  Aronson  glanced  at  his  watch. 
Of  course,  he  could  not  have  understood 
the  trouble  with  Tyler,  but  was  too 
excited  to  notice  it.  “ Get  the  deed 
quick,”  he  shouted.  Something  seemed 
to  have  possessed  Tyler.  He  walked  as 
if  in  a dream  to  his  room,  procured  the 
deed  and  returned.  The  papers  were 
exchanged.  Tyler  promptly  fainted. 
The  other  two  were  just  lifting  him  up 
when  the  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  post- 
office  building  struck  twelve.  The  ten 
days  were  up:  the  contract  had  been 
carried  out,  and  William  Aronson  was 
a richer  man  by  some  hundred  thousand 
of  dollars. — W.  F.  C.,  1911. 
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BOB’S  LUCK 

IN  the  circle  of  light  from  the  great 
A camp-fire,  lounged  two  young  men 
in  the  free  and  easy  attitudes  of 
college  Freshmen.  Somewhat  in  the 
shadow  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire,  Pierre,  the  French  Canadian  guide, 
sat  quietly  smoking  his  pipe  with  a far- 
away look  in  his  deep,  soft  eyes.  The 
silence  was  unbroken  except  for  the 
crackling  of  the  fire  and  the  soft  “ lap, 
lap  ” of  the  waves  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  From  time  to  time,  the  logs 
would  fall  apart,  scattering  a bright 
shower  of  sparks.  In  the  darkness 
outside  the  circle  of  light,  gleamed  the 
bright,  curious  eyes  of  wolves  that  dare 
not  approach  the  fire. 

Say,  Dick,  what  day’s  today,  any- 
how ? A fellow  loses  all  track  of  time 
up  here  in  the  timber,”  drawled  Bob, 
who  was  lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
eyes  half  shut,  puffing  away  at  his 
cherished  meerschaum. 

Dunno,  but  I think  its  Thursday, 
because  it  was  the  day  before  the  day 
before  yesterday  that  I shot  that  caribou, 
and  that  was  Monday.  I know,  because 
we  got  our  provisions  from  the  club  that 
day.  Understand  my  logic  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  but  say,  Dick,  that  makes 
tomorrow  Friday,  doesn’t  it?  That’ll 
queer  our  luck  sure  on  that  shooting, 
and  by  George,  come  to  think,  it’s  the 
13th  tomorrow,  too.  I’ll  be  sure  to 
shoot  you  instead  of  the  moose,  upset  the 
canoe  and  have  ...” 

Oh,  you  poor  dope!  You’re  as  bad 
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as  these  Frenchies  who  think  the  world’s 
coming  to  an  end  if  a fish  jumps  wrong.” 
And  Dick,  the  matter-of-fact,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  disgust. 

Fierre  rose  to  put  a log  of  hickory  on 
the  fire,  which  had  been  dying  down. 
“ But  yes,  M’sieu,  it  is  so.  I know  it. 
The  fish  they  are  the  messengers  of  the 
evil  one.” 

Well,  have  your  own  way,  but  I 
think  you’re  two  superstitious  chumps. 
I’m  going  shooting  tomorrow  if  it  takes 
a leg  and  expect  to  have  good  sport,  too, 
for  I always  was  a lucky  dog.  Are  you 
with  me,  Bob,  or  not  ? 

“ I s’pose  its  kiddish,  but  I don’t  want 
to  fool  around  with  a gun  tomorrow. 
I’m  no  kind  of  a shot,  anyway,  so  I 
guess  I’ll  go  over  to  Little  Lawaco  and 
see  how  many  fish  I can  get.” 

“ All  right,  just  as  you  say.  Well,  I’m 
going;  to  turn  in ; it  must  be  after  eleven.” 
And  the  two  young  fellows  went  off  to 
their  tent,  leaving  Pierre  to  tend  to  the 
fire. 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  next  morning, 
Bob  was  awakened  by  the  rumbling  bass 
of  Dick,  singing  a college  song,  as  he 
bustled  about  the  tent,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  go  and  give  his  chum  a poke. 

When  the  matin  bell  is  ringing, 
Uralio,  Uralio, 

From  my  rushy  pallet  springing, 
Uralio,  Uralio! 

“ Well,”  yawned  Bob,  “ I suppose  I 
may  as  well  ‘ rise  from  my  rushy  pallet,’ 
too,  so  here  goes.”  In  a few  moments 
the  three  men  were  gathered  at  their 
breakfast  of  coffee,  fresh  trout,  and 


Bob’s  excellent  flap-jacks  which  he 
knew  how  to  make  even  better  than 
Pierre,  himself. 

I he  guide  soon  finished  his  repast 
and  going  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  he  launched  the  canoe,  and  began 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  hunt- 
ing trip.  Dick  got  out  his  gun,  and 
filled  his  cartridge-belt,  while  Bob  sat 
around,  looking  as  if  he  wished  he  were 
going  after  all.  “ All  is  finished,” 
called  Pierre  from  the  water’s  edge,  and 
Dick  jumped  up  eagerly;  then  turning 
back,  he  put  his  hand  on  his  chum’s 
shoulder,  saying,  coaxingly,  “ Come  on, 
old  chap!  Don’t  be  a fool!”  For  an 
instant,  Bob  hesitated,  then  said,  shaking 
his  head,  “ No,  I shan’t  give  in  now, 
anyway.  You  go  along  and  have  a 
good  time;  don’t  mind  about  me  ” 

Well,  so  long,”  called  Dick,  reluct- 
antly, as  he  went  down  to  the  shore  and 
he  and  Pierre  pushed  off.  They  made 
a striking  contrast  — the  fresh-faced 
young  fellow  and  the  rather  swarthy 
Frenchman  with  his  wide  slouch  hat,  and 
his  red  handkerchief  knotted  loosely 
about  his  throat.  Bob  watched  them 
glide  off,  with  a wild  desire  to  have  a 
part  in  the  fun;  but  too  proud  to  give 
m,  and  too  superstitious  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  a gun  on  so  unauspicious 
a day. 

He  watched  the  canoe  till  it  was  a mere 
speck,  and  then,  going  into  his  tent  for 
his  fishing  tackle,  his  eye  chanced  to 
light  upon  his  gun.  With  a sudden  deci- 
sion, he  said  to  himself,  “ I’m  going  to 
take  this  gun  with  me,  and  if  anything 
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should  come  along  within  two  inches  ot 

O 

my  nose,  I might  possibly  hit  it."  With 
this,  he  got  into  his  canoe,  and  paddled 
oft  to  Little  Lawaco,  which  was  a small 
arm  of  the  larger  lake  where  Dick  and 
Pierre  had  gone  to  hunt. 

In  the  meantime  Dick  and  the  guide 
had  not  had  the  luck  which  they  had 
expected.  They  had  tracked  one  moose 
for  a long  way,  but  it  in  some  way 
escaped  them,  and  after  a tew  hour’s 
search,  they  sat  down  on  a log  and 
waited  as  motionless  as  possible  Every 
sound  came  to  them  distinctly  in  the 
silence  of  the  woods,  and  is  was  not  long 
before  they  heard  a stealthy  crackling 
in  the  underbrush,  which  Pierre  knew 
could  only  mean  the  tramp  of  a moose 
Dick  started  up  with  his  finger  to  the 
trigger  of  his  gun.  I he  moose  must 
have  divined  danger  or  heard  Dick’s 
impulsive  movement,  for  the  next  mo- 
ment with  a great  bound,  he  was  away 
through  the  woods,  always  lust  out  of 
the  sight  ot  the  two  men  following. 

In  a quiet  cove,  some  distance  off, 
sat  Bob  in  his  canoe,  patiently  waiting 
tor  the  fish  to  bite.  It  was  an  ideal  day 
tor  fishing,  but  somehow,  he  had  had 
no  luck.  “ Friday,  the  13th,”  he  mut- 
terred,  crossly.  “ It’s  no  use,  I might 
as  well  give  up,”  and  lighting  his  pipe, 
he  settled  down  in  his  canoe  Suddenly 
on  the  shore,  about  ten  feet  from  Bob’s 
canoe,  there  was  a snapping  and  crashing 
of  underbrush,  and  there,  in  front  of 
him,  stood  the  hugest  bull-mouse  he  had 
ever  seen  on  the  point  of  plunging  into 
the  water,  hut  arrested  for  the  moment 
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not  expecting  to  find  another  human 
being  Instinctively,  Bob  grasped  his 
gun  and  aimed  at  the  terrified  animal 
Lhe  next  instant  there  was  a sharp  report 
and  the  moose  plunged  desperately 
forward  toward  the  lake,  but  fell  as  he 
reached  the  water’s  edge.  At  that 
moment  Dick  and  Pierre  came  running 
out  from  the  bushes  and  stopped  in 
amazement;  then  Dick  burst  out  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  saying,  “ Well,  well,  old 
chap!  What’s  the  matter  with  Friday, 
the  13th  ? ” Anna  A.  Barnes,  To. 

LECTURES 

THE  first  lecture  of  the  season  was 
given  in  Cutting  Hall,  by  Henry 
Helm  Clayton  on  “ Aerial  Navi- 
gation.” 

It  was  illustrated  by  excellent  colored 
sli des  and  one  learned  much  that  was 
interesting  and  instructive  about  the 
construction  and  control  of  balloons, 
air-ships  and  aeroplanes. 

The  second  lecture  was  given  by 
Leon  Vincent,  a lecturer  ot  no  little 
fame,  who  needs  no  introduction  to 
Arlington  audiences. 

He  spoke  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
in  his  usual,  interesting,  humorous  way, 
bringing  out  many  fine  points  about 
his  character,  about  which  people  are 
generally  ignorant 

Mr.  Vincent  strongly  advocates  exten- 
sive reading  of  Stevenson,  whose  mastery 
of  the  English  language  is  wonderfully 
good 
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THE  first  thing  to  interest  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  upon  their  return 
this  fall  in  the  way  of  athletics 
was  the  election  of  the  officers  for  the 
Athletic  Association.  A meeting  was 
called  and  the  following  officers  elected: 
President,  Peirce;  Vice-President,  Chick; 
Treasurer,  Mauger;  Secretary,  Frost; 
Auditor,  Hutchinson;  Athletic  Com- 
mittee, O’Brien,  Kelley,  Scannell  At  a 
later  meeting  of  this  Committee,  O’Brien 
was  elected  chairman. 

After  this,  interest  was  turned  towards 
football.  About  forty  candidates  an- 
swered the  call  of  Captain  Peirce  This 
showed  good  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
boys.  But  it  was  the  first  attempt  in 
a number  of  years  to  place  a football 
team  on  the  field.  Very  few  knew  any- 
thing about  the  fine  points  of  the  game, 
but  showed  a willingness  to  learn.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Colton  who  has  had  much  experi- 
ence asa  member  of  the  Springfield  Train- 
ing School  Teams,  was  secured  to  coach. 
A better  selection  could  not  have  been 
made.  He  was  a man  who  not  only  knew 


football  in  all  its  branches,  but  was  able 
to  teach  it  He  also  had  the  confidence 
of  the  entire  squad  from  the  start  and 
his  work  was  simply  wonderful,  taking 
the  conditions  into  consideration.  Be- 
ginning with  an  absolutely  “ green  ” 
crowd  be  brought  his  team  up  to  the 
standard  average  High  School  team, 
which  was  quite  an  undertaking.  He 
taught  the  boys  to  play  clean  and 
hard,  and  to  play  just  as  hard  and 
clean  when  they  were  losing  as  when  they 
werewinning  I he  whole  school,  intact 
the  whole  town,  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  securing  the  services  of  such  a man 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  team.  1 he 
Captain,  Manager,  School  authorities, 
and  the  school  body  and  townspeople 
wish  to  thank  Mr.  Colton  for  this 
season’s  work  The  management  also 
wish  to  thank  the  School  authorities 
students,  townspeople  and  every  one  who 
aided  them,  for  their  splendid  support 
given  them  this  fall  under,  perhaps  not 
the  best  of  conditions. 

The  number  of  victories  was  not 
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large,  but  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  this  is  the  first  year  ot 
football,  the  showing  is  all  the  more 
creditable.  It  took  Captain  Peirce  and 
Mr.  Colton  some  time  to  select  the  team, 
and  in  the  first  games  it  was  necessary 
to  experiment  with  quite  a number  of 
men.  This  probably  accounts,  in  part, 
for  the  showing  of  the  early  season. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was 
played  with  Cambridge  Latin  School 
at  their  field  The  game  was  originally 
planned  for  Arlington,  but  it  was  found 
that  our  field  would  not  be  ready  in 
time  and  the  game  was  played  on  their 
field.  They  have  what  is  known  as  the 

average  High  School  ” team  1 he 
game  resulted  in  no  score,  o-o  1 his 
gave  the  boys  quite  a little  encourage- 
ment. Quite  a number  played  this 
game  which  served  as  an  experiment 
Peirce,  Buckley,  Cameron,  and  Plaistead 
were  distinguishable  by  their  playing. 

The  second  game  was  played  at 
Wellesley  on  October  2nd.  I bis  resulted 
in  a loss  of  i i-o  The  score  does  not  repre- 
sent the  strength  of  the  two  teams.  They 
were  very  evenly  matched  and  were  it  not 
for  unfortunate  fumbles  the  score  might 
have  been  different.  Whatever  features 
there  were,  were  furnished  by  our  side. 

I he  boys  had  been  taught  the  forward 
pass  according  to  the  Springfield  system 
This  system  is  acknowledged  by  experts 
to  be  the  best  in  the  country.  The 
feature  of  this  game  was  a forward 
pass  from  Peirce  to  Buckley,  which  made 
a net  gain  of  sixty  yards.  Two  or  three 
times  the  Arlington  boys  were  in  scoring 
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distance  only  to  lose  the  ball  by  some 
hard  luck.  Peirce  and  Buckley  were 
the  stars. 

The  third  game  was  played  at  Wo- 
burn on  October  6th  We  were  greatly 
outweighed,  almost  thirty  pounds  to  a 
man,  and  this  weight  told.  However, 
Wobu  rn  scored  10  points  in  the  first 
halt  In  the  second  half  Arlington  came 
back  strong  and  assumed  the  aggressive 
but  were  unable  to  score,  altho’  it  pre- 
vented Woburn  from  scoring  again. 
The  final  score  was  10-0  against  us. 

The  team  was  now  advancing  rapidly 
so  when  we  played  a return  game  with 
Woburn  we  were  able  to  hold  them  to 
a tie  game,  6-6.  This  was  on  Saturday, 
October  9.  This  marked  the  opening 
of  our  new  athletic  field  which  comprises 
about  ten  acres  furnished  in  the  best 
style  and  consideied  second  to  none  in 
this  state  Chick  scored  for  Arlington 
in  the  first  halt, on  a tumble  punt  which  he 
gathered  up  and  ran  ten  yards  with. 
Captain  Peirce  kicked  the  goal  Chick, 
Captain  Peirce,  Buckley  and  Hutchinson 
were  the  stars. 

I he  next  game  was  with  St  Marks  at 
Southboro.  On  account  of  injuries,  Ar- 
lington was  forced  to  use  practically 
the  second  team.  We  were  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated.  But  there  was  conso- 
lation after  all.  St.  Marks  had  this  year 
the  strongest  team  in  her  history.  She 
had  played  four  games  before  ours  and 
in  all  this  time  she  had  had  but  one  first 
down  scored  against  her  and  we  scored 
tour. 

The  next  game  was  played  at  Milton, 
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and  we  lost  by  a score  of  12-2.  We 
were  still  without  the  aid  of  some  of  our 
best  players  The  stars  in  this  game 
were  Captain  Peirce,  Hutchinson,  Cam- 
eron and  Plaistead. 

The  next  game  was  with  Dedham 
Our  team  was  entirely  the  second  team 
at  the  start,  owing  to  the  poor  condition 
of  our  first  string  men  The  Dedham 
team  did  not  arrive  until  after  four 
o’clock,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  play 
short  halves  They  won  by  a score  of 
12-6  There  is  no  doubt  but  what 
Arlington  would  have  won  if  the  halves 
were  not  so  short  as  they  were  coming 

( ( >5 

strong 

I he  next  game  was  at  Wayland  on 
October  30.  We  played  a tie  game 
there  of  5—5.  The  best  plays  for  Arling- 
ton were  contributed  by  Hutchinson  and 
Peirce,  whose  flying  tackles  were  rarely 
duplicated  on  school  teams. 

The  next  game  was  played  with  Mil- 
ton  at  our  grounds.  Two  weeks  before 
we  lost  to  this  team  by  a score  of  12-2, 
so  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  our  ability 
to  win.  The  team  had  now  passed 
through  the  experimental  state  and  a 
definite  team  had  been  decided  upon  to 
face  Winchester.  The  team  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Hig- 
gins and  the  return  of  Captain  Peirce 
and  Buckley.  The  team  showed  new 
life  and  ran  Milton  completely  off  their 
feet.  Up  to  this  time  Milton  had  lost 
only  one  game  and  had  never  had  more 
than  six  points  cored  against  it  in 
any  game.  Arlington  defeated  them 
rather  easily  by  a score  of  34—0,  giving 
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the  spectators  an  idea  to  see  what  was 
coming  when  we  faced  Winchester. 
The  whole  team  played  as  a unit  and 
it  would  be  unfair  to  say  anyone  played 
a better  game  than  anyone  else  Cap- 
tain Peirce  made  three  touchdowns; 
Buckley,  two;  Chick,  one;  and  Captain 
Peirce  kicked  tour  goals. 

1 he  big  game  of  our  season  and  the 
one  which  we  desired  to  win  above  all 
was  the  Winchester  game  on  Friday, 
November  19th  at  Arlington.  1 here 
was  a great  deal  of  doubt  expressed 
concerning  the  ability  of  our  “ green 
team  to  make  even  a creditable  showing 
against  this  veteran  Winchester  team. 
This  was  the  best  team  that  Winchester 
has  had  in  her  history,  and  they  had 
come  through  their  preliminary  season 
with  a most  brilliant  record.  However, 
upon  the  day  of  the  game  a tremendous 
crowd  turned  out  to  show  the  confidence 
that  they  had  in  the  boys  I he  follow- 
ing was  the  team  that  was  selected  to 
start.  It  was  practically  the  same  team 
as  faced  Milton  two  weeks  before. 
They,  therefore,  did  not  have  much  of  a 
chance  to  study  each  other’s  methods. 

Line  up: 

Reycroft,  r.  e.  Hutchinson  (Cousens),  1.  t. 
Plaistead,  r.  t.  Chick,  1.  e. 

Higgins,  r.  g.  Munch,  q.  b. 

Butbrick,  c.  McWeeney,  r.  h.  b. 

Cameron  (Mauger)  1.  g.  Buckley,  I h.  b. 

Peirce,  Capt  , f.  b. 

Winchester  secured  the  ball  early  in 
the  game  and  succeeded  in  pushing 
Arlington  back  to  her  five-yard  line. 
Here  Winchester  had  first  down,  but  lost 
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the  ball  on  downs,  being  tillable  to  gain. 
Again  they  worked  the  ball  to  the  ten- 
yard  line  and  lost  it  on  downs.  1 he 
third  time  they  brought  it  up  the  held 
Arlington  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion 
and  D.  Wheatley  took  it  over  tor  a 
touchdown  by  a matter  ot  inches. 
Tuck  missed  the  goal. 

Winchester  kicked  to  Arlington  and 
they  were  apparently  about  to  get  a 
touchdown  when  something  happened. 
Standing  on  his  15-yard  line  Peirce  made 
a forward  pass  to  Buckley  on  his  30- 
yard  line.  Buckley  had  an  apparently 
clear  held.  He  received  the  pass  and 
started  to  run,  but  |ust  as  he  did  he 
tumbled  the  ball.  Before  he  could  tall 
on  it  Hanson  of  Winchester  picked  the 
ball  up  and  ran  the  rest  of  the  distance 
for  a touchdown.  Tuck  again  failed 


to  kick  the  goal.  The  half  was  over 
shortly.  Winchester  was  greatly  taken 
back  to  think  that  they  could  not  run  up 
a larger  score  as  they  were  certain  ot  a 
score  ot  gigantic  proportions. 

Arlington  came  back  strong  in  the  sec- 
ond half  and  rushed  the  ball  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  field  for  a touch- 
down  to  the  surprise  of  the  Winchester 
crowd.  Forward  passes  and  outside 
kicks  were  greatly  in  evidence.  Arling- 
ton did  not  once  lose  the  ball.  Hut- 
chinson scored  the  touchdown  running 
from  his  position  in  the  line.  Captain 
Peirce  kicked  the  goal.  Arlington  then 
worked  the  ball  to  Winchester’s  two- 
yard  line  to  lose  it  on  downs.  Later  we 
were  able  to  score  a safety,  making  8 
points  in  all.  Thus  the  final  score  was 
0-8. 


1910 

In  History:  “ Why  might  the  freeman 
have  scruples  against  becoming 
knights  ? ” 

Bright  pupil,  sotto  voce:  “ Because 

there  is  no  (K)night  in  heaven.” 


Heard  in  German:  “ Pastorgarten  ” 

translated  “ pasturage  garden.” 


Sentence  by  H — : “ Das  Haar  ist 
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im  Winter  am  langsten.”  (Hair  is 
longest  in  winter).  Do  tell  us  what  kind 
of  hair  restorer  you  use,  H — ! 

Teacher:  “ Miss  M — , are  you  cold  ?” 

Miss  M — : “ Only  my  hands.” 

A general  scuffle  is  heard  from  the 
boys’  side  of  the  room. 

Frequent  occurrence.  Teacher:  “ You 

must  speak  louder,  Miss , I can’t 

understand  you.” 

Pupil:  “ What?  I don’t  know  what 
you  say.” 

Teacher:  “ Beg  pardon  ? 

Pupil,  despairingly:  “ Well,  I can’t 

hear  you ! ” Sits. 

We  learned  in  English  that  among 
the  ancients  the  liver,  not  the  heart,  was 
considered  the  seat  of  affections;  in  this 
connection  Miss  R — quoted  a college 
professor  as  saying  that  if  such  were 
now  the  case,  the  familiar  lines: 

“ Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 

Give,  oh  give  me  back  my  heart  ” 
would  have  to  be  rendered: 

“ Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  sever, 

Give,  oh  give  me  back  my  liver.” 

Miss  R — : “ That  is  called  an  ana- 
pestic  line.” 

Pupil,  in  amazement:  “ Antiseptic?”\ 

Milton  applied: 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy,” 
sentiments  of  1910. 

“ Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon,” 
- Town  Hall  stage,  November  fifth. 
Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe.” 

The  dance  following  the  play. 


19  11 

Once  more  we,  as  a class,  have  come 
together.  Now  let’s  work  together  to 
make  it  what  it  can  be  — the  best  class 
in  the  School. 

1911  greets  the  new  members  of  the 
faculty. 

The  class  was  very  sorry  to  lose  Miss 
Ames.  She  was  a good  friend  and 
teacher  to  all,  and  we  shall  greatly  miss 
her  and  her  pleasantries. 

Miss  B — , translating  Greek:  “ One 
man  was  wounded  in  the  left  wing.” 
Angelic  creature! 

Heard  in  English:  “Why,  it  must 

have  been  pleasant  if  the  moon  was 
shining.”  Please  explain. 

There  may  be  a “ Senior  Quartet,” 
but,  “ Oh!  You  Junior  Trio!  ” 

They  say  the  Juniors  are  setting  a 
good  example  to  the  Freshmen  — Yes, 
to  act  foolish!  But  at  that  they  haven’t 
got  anything  on  the  Seniors. 

Miss  H — , translating  French:  “He 
decided  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to 
take  a bath  ” — after  a pause,  — - “ oh, 
in  the  Nile.” 

Class  Editor’s  Eament  - 

Some  people  can  be  very  funny 
We  never  could  be  so, 

So  rally  to  our  assistance; 

Tell  us  anything  you  know. 

1911  always  thought  the  “Sophs” 
were  original,  but  say!  those  pins! 

Miss  R -:  “ I’ll  have  to  change  some 
seats  that  are  not  studying.” 
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Yes,  there’s  going  to  be  a social. 
Don’t  get  unduly  excited,  1910. 

Beware  of  that  villian  in  our  midst! 
Sh !! 

Why  are  Miss  } — and  conscience 
alike  ? Because  they  each  speak  in  a 
still,  small  voice.” 

Lives  ot  the  Seniors  all  remind  us, 

We  can  make  our  lives  like  theirs  ( ?) 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us. 

Footprints  on  the  High  School  stairs. 

A girl  in  the  “ A ” division  of  English, 
having  a very  had  cold,  evidently  tried 
to  be  loyal  to  A.  H S.  by  having  a very 
red  nose. 

If  you  see  anything  funny  in  any  of 
these  locals,  speak  to  the  editors,  they’ll 
explain,  perhaps,  how  they  happened  to 
get  there. 

19  12 

Officers 

Pres.,  |ames  Blevins. 

V.  Pres.,  Mildred  McKay 
Sect.,  Harrie  Dadmun 
I teas  , Stanley  Livingstone 
Editor,  Eleanor  Bisbee 

Notes 

Evidently  1912  is  an  active  class;  the 
mere  thought  of  reporting  its  doings 
filled  many  nominees  for  the  office  of 
secretary  with  fear. 

Sophomore  correspondence: 

Dear  Helen  — I received  your  most 
welcome  epitaph. 

Ask  Mr.  B — for  his  composition  on  a 
hen.  It’s  great. 


A sign  is  needed  on  the  bookcase  in 
Room  II.  Miss  S — was  unable  to 
find  it. 

Resolved  — That  English  IIC  is  not 
interested  in  ash-sifting. 

Aren’t  those  1912  class  pins  great  ? 

Caesar  killed  a forest.” 

He  must  have  first  attacked  those 
branches  of  the  forest  that  had  stopped 
shooting  because  at  such  times  they 
probably  leave  their  weapons  in  trunks. 

40k.  (kilograms)  translated  in  Physics 
as  40  karats.  Did  that  refer  to  the 
wonderful  1 9 1 2 pins  ? 

“ Football  ” is  the  title  of  a new  hook 
consisting  of  articles  on  that  subject,  to 
he  issued  by  English  IIC. 

Heard  in  Geometry: 

If  we  suppose  that  nip  is  perpendicular 
to  ab,  along  what  line  shall  our  proof  go  ? 

Inspired  pupil:  Along  the  line  mp. 

Mr.  Z’s  shoes!  Oh,  dear!! 

One  of  the  Sophomore  boys  goes 
“ swimming  in  an  auto.”  It  has  been 
suggested  that  he  refers  to  the  gasoline 
tank. 

In  English  II  A,  we  learn  that  a cer- 
tain person’s  hair  was  “ dis-leveled. ” 
Another  unfortunate  had  a “ long  head 
of  yellow  hair. 

Mr.  D — has  a new  method  of  pre- 
senting apples  to  “ teacher.” 
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Teacher:  “ What  is  the  velocity  of 

time  expressed  in  ? ” 

Pupil : “ Space.” 

Teacher:  “ How  do  you  spell  fairy  ? 
Pupil:  “ Farie,  fairie,  fary,  fairy.” 

Teacher:  “ Do  you  understand  this 
example  ? ” 

Pupil : “ Yes,” 

Teacher:  “ Do  the  next  one.” 

Pupil:  “ I can’t  do  this  one,  yet.” 


Teacher:  “ I thought  you  said  you 

understood  it.” 

Pupil:  “ I did.” 

Subtract  nine  from  twenty-one.” 

“ Two,  six,  twelve.” 

Interesting  conversation  in  Algebra 
Teacher,  trying  to  explain  substitution: 
Now,  Mr.  S — , add” 

Pupil:  “ Do  you  mean  subtract? 
Teacher:  “ No.  A-d-d,  add! 

Pupil:  “ Well,  do  you  mean  subtract 
when  you  say  add  ? ” 


EXCHANGES 


OWING  to  the  temporary  discon- 
tinuance of  our  paper,  we  are  no 
longer  favored  with  exchanges, 
but  we  hope  that  they  will  now  come  in 
with  renewed  volume  and  frequency. 
We  will  welcome  all,  — the  new  as  well 
as  the  old  — during  the  coming  year. 

A Sophomore  young  man  in  one  of 
Professor  J — ’s  philosophy  classes  had 
been  arguing  along  agnostic  lines. 

“ Then,”  said  the  professor,  “ you 
mean  that  you  can  know  nothing  ? ” 
‘‘Nothing  but  what  I can  understand,” 
replied  the  student. 

That’s  the  same  thing,”  said  the 
professor,  making  a note  in  his  record- 
book. 

I wish,  Henry,”  said  the  editor’s 
wife,  “ that  you’d  try  not  to  be  so  absent 
minded  when  we  are  dining  out.” 

Eh  ? What  have  I done  now  ? ” 
Why,  when  the  hostess  asked  you 
it  you’d  have  some  more  pudding  you 
replied  that  owing  to  the  tremendous 


pressure  on  your  space,  you  were  com- 
pelled to  decline.” 

A teacher  asked  one  of  his  pupils  if 
he  could  translate  “ our  sisters  ” into 
F rench. 

No,  sir,”  stammered  the  boy. 

“ Very  good,  that  is  correct,”  said  the 
teacher,  kindly. 

Some  fellows  scorn  a co-ed 
From  any  place  or  clime, 

But  yet,  at  dances,  as  we’ve  seen 
They  take  one  every  time. 

— T uft's  Weekly. 

The  Study  of  Sue 
An  ancient  Sioux  lady  named  Sue 
Stole  cash  from  a trustful  m’sieu; 

And  M’sieu  on  his  knees 

To  a lawyer  begged:  “ Please 
Now  for  poor  M’sieu’s  sou  sue  Sioux 
Sue!  ” 

When  we  think  of  Ireland’s  woes,  our 
hearts  go  pity- Pat! 
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Teacher:  “ Which  New  England  state 
has  two  capitals  ? 

Pupil:  “ New  Hampshire  ” 

Teacher:  “ Indeed  ? Name  them.” 

Pupil:  “ Capital  N and  capital  H.” 

Isn’t  that  a good  joke  ? It’s  my 

own 

“Great  Scott!  Are  you  as  old  as 
that  ? ” 

“ There’s  room  at  the  top,”  the 
Senior  said  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
sophomore’s  head. 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  is  a steady  sub- 
scriber, 

Who  pays  in  advance  at  the  birth  of 
the  year; 

Who  lays  down  his  money  and  does  it 
most  gladly, 

And  casts  round  the  office  a halo  of 
cheer. 

How  welcome  he  is  when  he  steps  in  the 
sanctum ; 

How  he  makes  our  hearts  throb,  how 
he  makes  our  hearts  dance! 

We  outwardly  thank  him,  and  inwardly 
bless  him. 


The  steady  subscriber  who  pays  in 
advance.  — Ex. 

Exchanges  take  warning:  The  Clar- 
ion has  Gott  to  take  the  lead  this  year. 

A certain  man  was  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  two  beautiful  angora  cats 
which  he  called  Tom  and  Jerry.  A 
neighbor,  happening  in  one  day,  was 
admiring  the  cats,  and  asked  their 
names. 

“Tom  ’n  Jerry,”  answered  the  owner 
proudly. 

“ Tom  ’n  Jerry !”  sniffed  the  neigh- 
bor in  scorn.  “Why  don’t  you  get  up 
to  date  ’n  call  ’em  Cook  ’n’  Peary?” 

“Gwan ! Them  ain’t  no  poll  cats  !” 
was  the  answer. 
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EDITORIAL 


March,  and  the  school  year  more  than 
half  over  ! What  have  we  done,  thus  far, 
to  make  it  worth  while  ? With  some  of  us, 
this  is  our  last  year  at  any  school  ; are  we 
making  the  most  of  it  ? Doubtless  we  have 
all  heard  people  say,  regretfully,  “Well,  I'd 
like  to  repeat  my  four  years  at  High  school. 
I never  appreciated  my  opportunities  and  I 
just  let  things  slide.”  Is  this  going  to  be 
the  case  with  us?  Are  we  going  to  mourn 
lost  opportunities.  The  remedy  is, — don't 
lose  them;  hang  on  to  them;  make  the 
best  of  them  while  you  can. 

The  hardest  pull  is  before  us  now,  these 
last  months  always  seem  the  longest  and 
most  difficult.  Just  take  a firmer  grip  on 
that  plough-handle  that  is  talked  so  much 
about ; don’t  look  back  complacently  on 
what  you  have  done, — look  ahead  and  plan 


something  worth  while  that  you’re  going 
to  do ! 

SENIOR-JUNIOR  RECEPTION. 

The  Juniors  reception  to  the  Seniors 
took  place  in  Cotting  Hall,  on  January 
sixth-  It  was  originally  intended  to  be  a 
Masquerade,  but  because  of  the  inconven- 
ience this  would  cause  some  members  of 
the  two  classes,  this  plan  was  abandoned, 
and  a straight  dance  decided  upon. 

It  was  a wretched  night,  but  those  who 
braved  the  storm  felt  well  repaid.  The 
hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with  crepe 
paper  in  the  school  colors,  and  the  electric 
bulbs  in  their  red  shades,  cast  a “ dim,  re- 
ligious light”  over  the  scene.  The  dance 
orders  were  well  planned,  bearing  an  em- 
bossed representation  of  the  Junior  pin 
in  colors  on  the  cover. 
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Punch  was  served  throughout  the  even- 
ing, and  the  groups  about  the  bowl  seemed 
to  show  that  just  as  the  proof  of  the  pie  is  in 
the  eating,  so  is  the  proof  of  the  punch  in 
the  drinking.  Q.  E.  D. 

The  Linwood  Orchestra  furnished  de- 
lightfully “ snappy  ” music  for  the  dancing. 
Altogether  it  was  a very  enjoyable  evening, 
and  the  Seniors  wish  to  extend  their  con- 
gratulations to  the  Juniors  on  its  success. 

VAUDEVILLE 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  twenty- 
ninth,  the  Vaudeville  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Athletic  Association  took  place.  The 
Town  Hall  was  crowded  to  the  doors  with 
the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  audience 
our  local  talent  has  yet  brought  forth. 

The  programs  were  cleverly  prepared, 
and  offered  a great  deal  of  amusement  to 
the  audience. 

We  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents 
insertion  of  the  program. 

It  was  a great  success,  which  was,  as 
usual,  due  in  a large  degree  to  the  stage 
director,  Mr.  Partridge.  In  round  numbers 
the  sum  of  $jio  was  cleared  to  swell  the 
amount  in  the  treasury. 

LECTURES 

The  third  lecture,  a reading  by  Marshall 
Darrach,  took  place  on  Friday  evening, 
January  seventh,  in  the  High  School  Hall. 
The  truth  of  the  remark  “to  know  Shake- 
spere,  one  must  hear  Marshall  Darrach,” 
was  evident  to  all  those  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  hear  his  rendering  of  “ Macbeth.” 
The  pupils  of  the  High  school  cannot  too 
fully  appreciate  the  advantage  it  is  to 
attend  lectures  by  such  celebrities. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gleason  gave  an  illustra- 
ted lecture  on  the  Canadian  Rockies,  on 
January  twenty-first.  The  slides  were  un- 
usually good,  and  Mr.  Gleason  proved  a 
very  interesting  speaker,  giving  many  in- 


structive side-lights  on  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountains.  The  lecture  was  of  great  value 
for  students  of  Physical  Geography  and 
Economics. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  January  twenty- 
fourth,  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  the  well 
known  orthopedic  specialist,  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  “ Poise  and  its  Relation  to 
Human  Efficiency.”  In  plain,  direct  words, 
Dr.  Goldthwait  imparted  to  his  audience  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information,  assuring 
his  hearers  that  the  highest  mental  and 
physical  development  was  possible  only 
when  the  body  was  habitually  poised 
correctly. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  fourth,  Mr. 
William  J.  Long  lectured  on  “Wild  Ani- 
mals and  Wild  Instincts”  to  a large  and 
responsive  audience.  His  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  animal  life  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  he  has,  moreover,  the  gift  of 
effectively  imparting  such  knowledge  to  his 
hearers.  It  is  always  difficult  to  interest 
all  members  of  an  audience  whose  ages 
range  as  widely  as  did  this,  but  young  and 
old  alike  were  held  spellbound  by  stories  of 
his  personal  experience  and  observation  of 
wild  animals. 

On  Friday  morning,  February  eleventh, 
Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Brockton,  gave  a most 
eloquent  lecture  to  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School,  on  Lincoln,  the  “ myriad-minded 
and  the  mountain-souled.”  He  spoke  of 
this  martyr  president  in  a beautiful,  touch- 
ing way  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
more  than  one  person  present.  The  pupils 
were  honored  by  the  presence  of  several 
members  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  who  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  exercises  very  deeply. 

We  were  delighted  to  see  several  of  the 
parents  present,  and  extend  to  them  a 
cordial  invitation  to  come  again. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


CAMDEN  BY  THE  SEA. 

“Two  voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the 
sea,  one  of  the  mountains;  each  a mighty 
Voice.” 

On  a beautiful  morning  in  late  June, 
imagine  yourself  on  a large  steamer 
going  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Penob- 
scot River.  It  is  about  half-past  five 
and  the  sun  has  just  peeped  above  the 
horizon  on  the  right.  Everything  is 
touched  with  gold,  the  clouds,  the  water, 
and  the  ropes  and  sails  of  the  small 
boats  which  pass  us. 

Now  we  are  approaching  Rockland. 
On  the  left  the  summer  cottages  look 
like  doll-houses  set  in  groves  of  mini- 
ture  trees.  Now  the  boat  passes  between 
Owl’s  Plead  and  the  Breakwater,  a long 
line  of  granite  to  break  the  force  of  the 
winter's  stormy,  angry  waters.  Plere  is 
obtained  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Camden 
Mountains.  After  a short  stop  in  Rock- 
land, we  again  take  up  our  journey 
toward  Camden. 

As  we  approach,  the  gray  mass  against 
the  sky  forms  itself  into  the  well-known 
summits  of  Battie,  Megunticook  and 
Bald.  The  harbor  is  guarded  by  a num- 
ber of  small  islands  which  form  a half 
circle  around  it.  On  our  right  as  we 
enter  the  harbor  we  see  a long  neck  of 
land  stretching  well  out  into  the  bay. 
This  is  Sherman’s  Point,  a favorite  sub- 
ject of  landscape  painters.  On  our  left 
is  Negro  Island,  on  which  stands  the 
lighthouse.  The  harbor  is  filled  with 
sailboats  of  all  sizes;  yachts,  and  even 
government  ships.  Our  vessel  threads 
its  way  among  all  these  and  we  finally 
gain  the  wharf. 

As  we  cross  the  gang-plank  we  are  be- 
seiged  by  a host  of  carriage  drivers  with 
their  call  of  “Carriage,  carriage.”  We 
leave  the  wharf  and  start  for  the  village. 
The  stores  are  all  built  along  the  main 
street,  which  runs  through  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  village  proper  is  in  a 
hollow,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  resi- 
dential parts  of  the  town  we  must  climb 


hills  in  every  direction.  The  streets 
leading  from  the  main  street  are  over- 
hung with  tall  elms,  oaks,  maples,  and 
poplars  hundreds  of  years  old,  which 
form  a green  archway  over  the  road. 
It  was  said  that  in  no  other  place  on 
the  coast  can  be  found  the  combination 
of  mountains,  lakes  and  ocean  that  may 
be  obtained  in  this  little  town  by  the  sea. 

A short  drive  brings  us  to  Lake  Me- 
gunticook, the  largest  of  the  many  lakes. 
In  order  to  see  the  lake  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, we  climb  a hill,  and,  standing 
on  it’s  summit,  we  behold  the  whole  lake 
spread  out  before  us.  The  deep  blue  of 
the  sky  is  reflected  in  the  mirror-like 
water,  and  the  cliffs  and  trees  along  the 
bank  seem  to  be  floating  around  upside 
down  among  the  clouds,  so  clearly  are 
they  reflected.  In  some  places  the  cliffs 
rise  up  perpendicular  to  the  water  with 
hardly  a crevice  to  afford  foothold  to  a 
plant,  and  are  crowned  by  tall  pines  and 
spruces.  In  one  place  may  be  seen  what 
is  called  the  freak  tree.  It  is  a lofty 
pine  which  grows  out  of  the  sheer  side 
of  a cliff. 

The  lake  is  dotted  here  and  there  with 
thickly  wooded  islands,  both  large  and 
small,  on  which  the  red  chimneys  of 
summer  cottages  may  be  seen  peeping 
through  the  trees.  But  we  must  not  lin- 
ger too  long  in  this  beautiful  place  for 
there  are  other  things  to  see. 

We  descend  the  hill  and  are  soon  in  a 
motor  boat  skimming  across  the  lake.  In 
a short  time  we  are  at  the  turnpike  where 
our  horse  and  carriage  are  waiting.  We 
drive  back  a short  way  toward  the  vil- 
lage and  come  to  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  summit  of  Battie.  The  road  is 
not  very  steep  on  this  side,  so  we  reach 
the  top  without  causing  the  horse  much 
fatigue.  We  go  to  the  top  of  the  tower 
and  are  overwhelmed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  panorama  spread  out  before  us.  Be- 
low us  to  the  right  is  the  village  with  its 
tiny  houses  and  streets,  and  from  this 
height  the  people  look  like  ants.  Directly 
in  front  of  us  lies  the  harbor,  the  bay ; 
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and  away  in  the  distance  the  ocean  melts 
into  the  horizon.  By  turning  directly 
around  we  have  the  view  of  the  lakes, 
sheets  of  silver  dotted  with  emeralds. 
A short  distance  away  are  the  farms  laid 
out  in  perfect  squares.  Far  away  over 
these  are  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
White  Mountains.  We  decide  to  descend 
the  mountain  by  way  of  the  path. 

On  the  way  down  we  add  a stone  to 
the  many  stone  piles  beside  the  path. 
First  we  tumble,  then  we  slide,  and  after 
a while  we  reach  the  foot,  none  the  worse 
for  our  hurried  descent. 

Again  taking  the  carriage  we  drive 
back  to  the  wharf  and  about  seven 
o'clock,  leave  for  Boston  on  the  boat. 
There  is  a full  moon  and  as  we  look 
back  on  the  village  and  mountains  bathed 
in  silvery  moonlight,  we  resolve  to  carry 
away  this  picture  to  remind  us  of  a hap- 
pv  day  spent  in  Camden  by  the  Sea. 

JENNIE  N.  PRINCE,  1911. 


BETTY’S  INDIAN. 

The  blazing  log  in  the  open  fire-place 
sputtered  and  fell  apart  sending  a shower 
of  sparks  up  the  huge  chimney,  and  cast- 
ing a ruddy  glow  over  the  rough  board 
room,  now  darkening  in  the  winter  twi- 
light. The  last  flicker  rested  lovingly 
on  the  face  of  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
rGom,  who,  from  a settle  in  the  chimney 
corner,  was  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the 
flames. 

She  was  a tall,  slender  girl,  with  deli- 
cate, flower-like  features  and  deep  blue 
eyes  shaded  by  long  lashes.  A mass  of 
wavy  black  hair  crowned  her  head,  and 
curled  lightly  round  her  brow.  Not  even 
a rough  home-spun  dress  could  spoil  a 
certain  dainty  feminine  charm  that 
seemed  inseparable  from  its  wearer. 
Only  little  red  hands  showed  that  hers 
was  a life  of  toil.  Her  name  was  Betty 
Bradford.  She  had  come  to  this  place 
three  years  before  with  her  father,  who 
had  become  the  main-stay  and  leader  of 
the  little  settlement  against  the  Indians. 

As  the  commotion  occasioned  by  the 
falling  log  subsided,  she  roused  herself 
from  her  reverie,  and,  going  to  the  door, 


took  down  the  huge  bar  and  peered 
eagerly  out  into  the  darkness.  A blast 
of  cold  air  greeted.  “How  late  father 
is  in  returning,”  she  thought.  “I  hope 
he  will  not  remain  out  much  longer  on 
such  a bitter  night.” 

Just  then  a black  object  moving  across 
the  wide  expanse  of  snow  caught  her  at- 
tention. As  it  crawled  to  her  feet,  Betty 
discovered  that  it  was  an  Indian,  half 
exhausted  with  the  cold.  Never  thinking 
of  fear,  without  a moment’s  hesitation, 
she  motioned  him  to  enter. 

He  went  straight  to  the  fire  and  sat 
down  before  it.  Betty  noticed  that  his 
hand  was  wounded  and  that  his  clothing 
was  thin.  As  he  seemed  to  inhale  eagerly 
the  fumes  of  the  savory  stew  that  was 
bubbling  in  a kettle  on  the  crane,  she 
offered  him  some  in  a wooden  bowl.  He 
drank  it  greedily  and  appeared  somewhat 
refreshed.  Then  Betty  climbed  into  the 
little  loft  overhead,  and  returned  with  a 
big  blanket.  As  she  was  about  to  hand 
this  to  the  Indian  she  saw  her  father 
standing,  musket  in  hand,  in  the  door- 
way. 

“Elizabeth,  what  are  you  doing?  Know 
you  not  that  these  accursed  creatures  are 
our  enemies,  the  murderers  and  captors 
of  our  friends  and  neighbors?” 

“But,  father,  he  was  cold  and  hungry. 
Surely  it  was  you  who  first  taught  me  to 
say,  ‘love  your  enemies.’  ” 

Nathan  Bradford  slightly  relaxed  the 
severity  of  his  countenance.  “Perhaps 
you  are  right,  little  daughter,”  he  said. 
“At  any  rate,  I will  not  betray  him.” 

He  stepped  away  from  the  door  and 
the  Indian  passed  quickly  out  into  the 
night,  scanning  Nathan’s  features  closely 
as  he  passed  him. 

Several  months  went  by  happily 
enough  for  Betty,  in  spite  of  the  daily 
routine  of  hard  work.  But  one  day  she 
received  some  news  that  shut  out  all  the 
sunshine  of  her  life. 

A neighbor  brought  the  tidings  of  how 
Nathan  had  wandered  into  the  woods 
too  far  from  his  companions,  and  how, 
on  hearing  his  cries,  they  had  hastened  to 
the  spot  just  in  time  to  see  him  being 
borne  swiftly  into  the  forest  by  four  of 
the  dreaded  Indians.  They  had  pur- 
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sued,  firing  in  vain ; they  would  never 
more  see  their  loved  friend  and  trusted 
counselor. 

Again  several  months  had  passed,  and 
Betty  was  seated  in  her  old  place  in  the 
chimney  corner.  But  what  a change ! 
How  sad  and  lonely  the  months  had 
been  ! Kind  friends  had  offered  to  take 
Betty  into  their  home,  but  she  had  re- 
fused, preferring  to  remain  in  the  old 
house  that  remembrance  made  so  dear. 

Spring  had  come  with  its  myriad 
birds  and  early  flowers,  but  they,  calling 
to  Betty,  had  awakened  no  glad  response 
in  her  heart.  Her  life,  she  thought,  was 
like  the  dead  ashes  on  the  hearth — all  that 
remained  of  the  once  cheerful  blaze.  She 
had  forgotten  in  her  desolation  that  there 
is  one  who  gives  “beauty  for  ashes.” 

But  hark!  In  the  midst  of  her  med- 
itation, a slight  noise  at  the  door,  hurry- 
ing footsteps  across  the  room,  a quick 
withdrawing  of  the  bolt,  and  one  joyous 
cry — 

“Father !” 

Though  scarce  a ghost  of  himself,  yet 
it  was  Nathan  Bradford  who  clasped  his 
little  daughter  in  his  arms.  After  he  had 
had  food  and  rest  Betty  begged  him  to 
tell  her  how  he  had  been  so  miraculously 
restored. 

“Well,  Betty,”  be  said,  “it  was  all 
owing  to  your  Indian.  After  I had  been 
seized  and  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  my 
companions,  I was  blindfolded  and  made 
to  go  where  my  captors  led  me.  We 
must  have  been  traveling  thus  for  about 
eight  hours  (though  it  seemed  an  eter- 
nity to  me)  when  we  reached  their  camp. 
Here  I was  put  under  guard  while  the 
Indians  proceded  to  hold  a council  about 
me. 

“Then  followed  day  after  day  of  awful 
suspense.  They  did  not  ill  treat  me  but 
guarded  me  carefully — one  Indian  after 
another  performing  this  duty  at  night 
while  the  others  slept. 

“Something  told  me  that  they  meant  to 
kill  me,  but  I could  not  understand  why 
they  delayed.  At  last  I decided  they  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  other  In- 
dian. This  surmise  proved  correct  when, 
at  the  end  of  about  two  months,  I should 
say,  the  expected  one  arrived.  Imagine 


my  surprise,  Betty,  when  I discovered 
that  he  was  your  Indian  with  the  same 
wounded  hand  and  with  your  blanket 
slung  across  his  shoulder.  The  other 
Indians  talked  with  him  a great  deal,  but 
seemed  to  come  to  no  decision. 

“As  night  drew  near  I found  out  that 
he  was  to  guard  me,  and  this  gave  me  a 
little  hope.  This  hope  proved  to  be  not 
without  foundation  for  after  all  the 
others  were  silently  sleeping  he  loosened 
my  bonds,  and,  motioning  me  to  follow 
him,  started  swiftly  and  silently  away 
from  the  camp. 

“Though  he  set  a rapid  pace,  I followed 
closely,  dreading  lest  I should  lost  sight 
of  him  in  the  darkness.  We  traveled 
all  night,  and  dawn  found  us  in  familiar 
territory. 

“When  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
wood  my  guide  halted  abruptly.  I mo- 
tioned him  to  proceed  with  me,  but  after 
giving  me  one  long,  steadfast  glance  be 
turned  and  hastened  away  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  we  had  come. 

I feel  certain,  little  daughter,  that  I 
owe  mv  release  to  his  remembrance  of 
your  loVing  kindness.” 


Betty  never  saw  her  Indian  again,  but 
in  after  life  he  was  often  in  her  thoughts. 
What  had  become  of  him  ? Did  he  return 
to  be  slain  by  bis  merciless  and  angry 
companions?  Many  times  she  hoped  that 
on  his  way  back  he  had  died  from  ex- 
haustion and  the  effect  of  his  old  wound, 
and  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Great  Spirit 
whose  child  he  was. 

ALICE  COTTON,  1912. 


AFTER  THE  HAMMER  FELL. 

A laughing  group  of  students  was 
gathered  about  a notice  posted  outside  of 
Bob  Cabot’s  window. 

“What  in  time  is  Cabby  up  to  now 
inquired  Billy  Mason,  craning  his  neck 
to  look  over  the  shoulders  of  those  in 
front.  “An  auction ? What  for?” 

“Oh.  Cabby’s  a wise  guy.  He  needs 
some  money  bad,  and  doesn't  want  to 
borrow,  so  lie's  going  to  have  an  auc- 
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tion  in  his  rooms  and  auction  off  some 
of  his  glad  rags,”  explained  Merrill. 

"Jove!  Me  for  a dress-suit!”  began 
Dick  Holway.  "I  need  one  like  time, 
and — ” 

“Oh  you  Dick ! Same  here,  I see 
where  there’s  some  tall  bidding,”  broke 
in  Phil  Wentworth,  with  a smile. 

“Me  for  his  new  pumps ! Pretty  kip- 
py  pieces  of  furniture,  I call  ’em.” 

“I’m  going  in  strong  for  his  snappy 
overcoat,  if  he  has  it  up  for  sale,”  said 
Merrill.  “Heigho, — here’s  Cabby  him- 
self!” and  a shout  was  raised  which 
spoke  well  for  Bob  Cabot’s  popularity 
among  his  friends. 

“Well,  are  you  sports  coming  to  my 
auction  sale  Thursday?”  inquired  he, 
beaming  genially  on  all. 

“Sure,  we’ll  be  there  with  tinsel  on,” 
answered  Holway,  speaking  for  the 
crowd. 

“What  is  it,  Bob?  Debts  too  heavy 
for  you?”  inquired  Billy  Mason.  “Why 
don’t  you  try  the  pawn-shop?  Go  to 
Rubenstein’s — Ruby’s  a jewel  for  fair,” 
— looking  fondly  at  two  pawn-tickets 
which  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket. 

“Can’t. — Father’s  on  to  it  and  made  a 
kick.  Not  enough  money  in  it  anyway. 
Yes,  I’m  hard  up  for  money  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  easiest  thing.  I don’t  get 
any  more  money  from  home  until  the 
thirtieth  and  here  it  is  only  the  sixth.  I 
guess  I can  manage  to  live  without  so 
many  clothes  for  a month.  I’ll  try  and 
get  some  of  them  back  then,  paying  in- 
terest, if  you  say  so.” 

“How  interesting,'’  murmured  Billy. 

“ Purina  nee,  thy  name  is  Mason,” 
growded  Holway.  “We  shall  have  to 
punish  you  punctiliously. 

“Out  with  him ! Roll  him  in  the 
snow,”  roared  the  others,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  suit  the  action  to  the  words. 

Then  Wentworth  asked,  anxiously. — 
“Are  you  really  going  to  buy  your  dress- 
suit  back.  Bob?  I’m  willing  to  put  up  a 
good  price  for  it.  I need  one  bad  and — ” 

“Oh  well,  it  all  depends.  Of  course  it 
may  be  so  worn  that  it  would  pay  to 
buy  a new  one,  you  know,”  drawled  Bob. 

•‘Wouldn’t  any  one  think  I was  a dead 
game  sport,  though  !”  exclaimed  Phil.  “Hear 


him  rave!  Tell  you  what  boys,  let’s 
make  it  a point  not  to  let  Cabby  buy  any 
of  his  things  back  until  the  first  of 
March.  That’s  two  months,  and  I reallv 
think  that  he  shouldn’t  attend  so  many 
social  functions.” 

“He  sure  can’t  if  we  have  his  clothes,” 
laughed  Merrill. 

“Good  idea.  Phil, — for  you.  All  right, 
then, — no  glad  rags  for  Cabby  for  two 
months !” 

“Oh,  I say  fellows !”  pleaded  Bob — 
“That's  a nice  way  to  treat  your  little 
friend. — Why,  I might  have  a hurry  bid 
somewhere  and  want  some  decent  clothes 
more  than  they’re  worth.” 

“What  if  Janet  should  invite  you  some- 
where, Caleb?"  maliciously  inquired  Hol- 
way. 

Bob  whistled.  Then  his  'face  fell. 
“Things  don’t  seem  to  lie  that  way  just 
at  present,”  he  said,  very  gravely  for 
him. 

"Oh  well,  buck  up,  old  man !”  cried 
Billy,  clapping  him  on  the  back.  “These 
are  going  to  be  pretty  dead  months,  I 
guess,  by  the  looks  of  things.  There’ll 
be  nothing  doing, — absolutely  nothing.” 

“Let  us  hope  not,”  came  fervently 
from  Bob.  Then, — “ advertise  this  thing 
around,  will  you,  boys?  Thank  heaven. 
I have  got  plenty  of  clothes,  at  any  rate, 
but  perhaps  ’twould  be  wise  to  save  out 
two  common  suits,  at  least.” 

A few  minutes  later,  the  crowd  dis- 
persed, full  of  Bob  Cabot’s  latest  money 
making  scheme. 

So  enthusiastically  had  the  auction 
been  noised  about  college,  that  twentv 
students,  or  more,  had  gathered  in  Bob’s 
room  on  Thursday  afternoon  to  witness 
the  fun. 

Promptly  at  three  o’clock,  Bob,  en- 
veloped in  a long  linen  duster,  and  wear- 
ing a pair  of  spectacles,  over  which  he 
peered  in  a most  ludicrous  manner, 
stepped  up  on  the  window  seat,  struck 
a gong,  and  the  auction  commenced. 

He  spoke  in  his  deepest,  oratoriai 
tones,  reeling  yard  after  yard,  so  to 
speak,  concerning  the  merits  of  each 
ga  rment. 

“Here  y’are,  gents,”  he  roared,  hold- 
ing up  a pair,  of  trousers,  ‘the  best  made 
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in  the  city.— Note  the  crease; — never 
more  will  so-called  friends  stop  yon  on 
the  street  and,  pointing  to  your  knee, 
snicker,  ‘See  that  hump?’  when  you 
are  the  wearer  of  this  garment.  Fur- 
ther, the  owner  of  this  pair  of  trousers 
has  solved  the  razor  problem.  Often 
have  I used  this  crease  when  my  razor  has 
been  too  dull  and  stupid  to  perform  it’s 
task.  And  now,  gentlemen,  how  much 
am  I offered  for  this— this  melody  in 
G flat  ?” 

But  the  excitement  was  intense  when 
the  coveted  dress-suit  was  held  up.  Dick 
and  Phil  pushed  forward,  each  eager  to 
become  it’s  possessor. 

“A  most  artistic  bit  of  clothing,”  Bob 
earnestly  informed  his  hearers.  “One 
of  the  best  works  of  art  in  modern  archi- 
tecture— quite  a masterpiece,  I may  say. 
E'elicately  moulded  from  the  broadest 
broadcloth  on  the  continent,  and  lined 
within  and  without  with  most  exquisite 
satin.  Warranted  to  fit  anyone  who  can 
wear  it.  Come,  gentlemen,  who  can 
look  upon  so  fair  a garment  and  not  be 
moved  to  part  with  his  money?  Breathes 
there  a man  with  soul  so  dead — ” 

“Twenty  dollars,”  Dick  sang  out. 

“Oh,  cruel  sir,”  with  a reproachful 
look  over  his  spectacles,  “how  could’st 
mock  me  thus?  Twenty  paltry  dollars 
for  a suit  such  as  a queen  might  be 
proud  to — ” 

"Twenty-five,”  broke  in  Phil. 

“And  three.” 

“Raise  it  two.” 

Dick  hesitated  and  flushed  a bit.  Then 
he  called  “Thirty-three.” 

“ — five,”  a little  less  certain. 

And  now  both  bidders  became  very 
cautious.  Neither  knew  just  how  much 
higher  the  other  could  go,  and  each 
knew  that  he  was  nearing  his  own  limit. 

Finally,  for  thirty-nine  dollars  and 
thirty  cents,  the  suit  was  handed  down 
to  Dick  by  Bob,  who  wept  in  a tearless, 
but  nevertheless  heart-rending  manner 
over  the  loss  of  his  beloved  dress-suit. 

It  was  now  nearly  five  o’clock.  As 
the  last  article  had  been  disposed  of, 
Bob  very  unkindly  turned  the  crowd 
from  his  rooms,  and  sat  down  to  count 
his  small  fortune.  He  had  barelv  seated 


himself  when  a note  was  handed  in 
from  his  cousin  Nan. 

“Dear  Bob — ” be  read 

“I  know  you  have  been  anxious  to 
take  Janet  somewhere  for  a long  time, 
so  here’s  your  chance. — Call  for  her  to- 
night at  seven-thirty,  and  meet  the  rest 
ot  the  crowd  on  the  seven-thirty-five  car 
from  the  Square.  I’m  getting  up  an 
impromptu  theatre  party  for  this  even- 
ing, and  we’re  going  to  have  a box,  so 
near  your  dress-suit. 

“As  ever, 

“Nan.” 

Then  it  was  that  Bob  broke  his  repu 
tation  and  swore  1 


WHAT  THE  TWINS  WROTE 
HOME. 

O Mother,  dear : 

This  is  the  dearest  old  school ! Eileen 
and  I are  just  in  love  with  it  so  soon. 
We  have  been  out  all  over  the  grounds 
exploring  and,  Mumsie  if  you  could 
see  the  gnarled  old  apple  trees,  the  ramb- 
ling old  stone  walls  and  the  elms!  It’s 
just  like  home  and  we  aren’t  going  to  be 
the  least  bit  lonesome. 

We  met  the  professors  at  supper,  and 
had  to  curb  our  spirits  rather  too  much 
for  comfort.  It’s  all  so  very  dignified 
in  the  dining  room,  and  quiet  and  gloomy. 
There  is  a sure  enough  English  butler. 
Perkins,  who  nearly  drives  me  into  fits 
just  to  look  at  him.  And  Eileen  choked 
over  her  soup  when  he  passed  the 
crackers ! It’s  enough  to  make  anyone 
choke  to  see  that  great  arm  coming  ma- 
gestically  in  front  of  one’s  face  and  to 
hear  that  strenuous  breathing  (I  think 
Perkins  is  afflicted  with  asthma. ) 

Our  German  professor  is  a dear.  He’s 
rather  short  and  wears  spectacles  and 
smiles  at  you  so  queerly  from  his  twink- 
ley  grey  eyes.  Pie  speaks  broken  Eng- 
lish, (very  much  broken)  and  gets  so 
fussed  up  trying  to  express  himself  that 
he  rumples  his  curly  hair  'til  it  looks  as 
if  a cyclone  had  struck  it!  I think  he'll 
be  lots  of  fun.  The  girls  told  us  that 
thev  have  discovered  a romance  between 
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him  and  the  English  teacher,  who  comes 
from  Texas.  Every  morning  there  is  a 
bunch  of  flowers  in  her  class  room  and 
whenever  Mr.  Hokaus  passes  her  in  the 
hallways,  he  turns  the  “fieriest”  red,  but 
never  says  a word.  The  other  teachers 
seem  nice,  too,  and  the  Botany  one  is 
just  a girl  straight  from  college  and  she 
acts  scared  stiff. 

We  fixed  our  rooms  tonight  and  they 
certainly  look  chic. 

My  bestest  love  to  all  my  dear  ones, 
Your  tired  but  happy 

Eleanor. 

My  Dear  Jack: 

Well,  it’s  two  weeks  since  we  arrived 
and  up  to  now  Eve  let  Eleanor  do  the 
family  writing  for  various  reasons.  I'm 
very  glad  you’re  not  within  a hundred 
miles  of  this  place  ’cause,  with  your  habit 
of  continuous  crushes,  you  “wouldn't 
know  just  presactly  whether  you  were 
here  or  there,”  as  Katy  says.  There  is 
such  a bunch  of  girls ! All  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions, and  you'd  have  to  have  hearts 
made  by  the  wholesale  to  supply  them, 
I think. 

1 wish  you’d  send  your  guitar — or  do 
you  still  need  it  to  serenade  your  fair 
Alice?  Didn’t  he  want  to  be  teased 
about  his  little  affairs?  Never  mind, 
brother  mine,  you’ll  be  a truly  man  next 
October  and  then — 

May  be  it  would  do  you  good  to  see 
our  German  teacher  and  the  little  west- 
ern girl  who  teaches  us  English,  for  if 
ever  two  people  were  in  love,  those  two 
are,  and  I’m  beginning  to  think  that  per- 
haps the  worse  you  get  it,  the  better  it 
is  for  you  afterward  (like  the  mumps 
you  know).  Any  way,  it’s  certainly 
worth  while. 

Must  say  good  night.  Eleanor  sends 
love  and  so  do  I. 

Affectionately, 

Eileen. 

Dearest  Father : 

Two  solid  months  since  your  two  ter- 
rors departed ! Flow  are  you  surviving 
the  shock?  And  how  is  Katy  serving 
your  coffee  without  little  me  to  drop  the 
sugar  in  ? 

You’re  an  angel  to  send  us  here.  Dad, 


and  we  love  it.  I have  to  study,  which 
goes  just  a bit  funny  with  me,  but  I’m 
going  to  know  so  much  when  I get  home 
that  you'll  wish  I’d  air  my  knowledge 
elsewhere. 

I told  you  about  Perkins,  didn't  I ? 
But  did  I tell  you  about  “Perkins  and  the 
puppy?”  You  must  know  that  that  sol- 
emn gentleman  has  a most  wholesome 
hatred  for  small  dogs  and  so  I borrowed 
one  from  the  boy  that  brings  the  express 
bundles,  and  tied  the  canine  up  in  the 
china  closet.  It  barked  some,  but  finally 
subsided  'til  Perkins  came  to  set  the 
table  for  tea  and  then,  such  a rumpus ! 
A whole  bunch  of  the  girls  were  in  the 
room  and  they  nearly  doubled  over, 
laughing  at  Perkin's  efforts  to  get  the 
animal  out.  “Most  unseemly  conduct, 
young  ladies,”  was  all  his  highness 
deigned  to  say.  1 think  he  suspects  me. 

Don't  you  think.  Dad,  that  it’s  a whole 
lot  more  interesting  to  live  right  in  a love 
story  than  to  read  about  one?  That’s 
what  we’re  doing.  If  you  could  see  Mr. 
Hokaus  and  Miss  Marlowe  I know  you'd 
love  them  both,  only  it's  getting  on  my 
nerves  because  he  takes  so  long.  I would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  you  and  Mother 
when  you  were  like  that. 

Eileen  has  got  the  bluest  blues  you 
ever  did  see,  but  I don't  dare  ask  any 
questions,  ’cause  Avery’s  class  banner 
has  been  put  back  in  the  trunk ! 

Won’t  you  be  glad  when  vacation  time 
comes,  Daddy  ? 

Love  from 

“Pat.” 

Dear  Brother : 

Glad  to  hear  from  you  so  soon.  No! 
most  emphatically  no!  I don't  want  you 
to  say  anything  whatever  to  Avery  about 
me.  If  he  wants  to  know  what  the  trou- 
ble is  let  him  ask  me  and  not  try  to  find 
out  in  that  way.  I’ll  tell  you,  but  no  one 
else,  Jackie.  He  sent  me  a letter  in- 
tended for  another  girl  and,  well,  he 
called  her  all  sorts  of  pet  names  that  he 
used  to  call  me,  that’s  all.  I’m  not  angry, 
only  just  sorry  and  unhappy,  and  oh.  I 
want  to  come  home  so,  but  I won't  give 
in  because  of  Eleanor.  Dear,  you've  al- 
w ays  helped  me  out  and  can  you  find  any 
explanation  for  that  letter?  I’ve  tried 
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to  think  ’til  I'm  worn  out.  Don't  you 
dare  say  anything  to  him  about  this 
though,  but  write  soon  to  me. 

With  love, 

Eileen. 

My  Dear  Mother : 

It’s  happened  finally.  Last  night  El- 
eanor and  I were  watching  the  moon  in 
our  kimonas  from  the  balcony  that  leads 
out  of  our  room.  You  can’t  imagine  how 
beautiful  it  was!  The  apple  trees  are  in 
blossom  now  and  .just  filling  the  sweet 
June  air  with  their  faint  fragrance.  In 
the  day  time  it  is  wonderful,  but  at  night, 
with  the  moon  flooding  the  whole  or- 
chard with  silver  light,  it's— well, — my 
idea  of  Arcady.  And  down  the  path 
from  the  school  came  the  two  that  we 
have  been  watching  all  the  year.  Eleanor 
and  I crept  back  into  the  room ; it  seemed 
a sacrilege  to  look  at  them,  but  we  could 
hear  them  singing  that  old  German  love 
song  “Jch  liebe  dich”  and  the  tenderness 
in  the  voices ! I wanted  to  cry  and  laugh 
too,  because  it  all  turned  out  so  beauti- 
fully. 

I'm  coming  home,  Mother,  with  a great 
deal  more  worldly  knowledge  than  I 
went  away  with,  but  I'm  coming  home 
happier  to  you — and  to  Avery. 

Lovingly, 

Eileen. 

Dear  “My”  Brother : 

Be  sure  and  meet  us  at  the  train  ! We'll 
be  loaded  with  budgets  and  bundles.  Oh, 
hut  I shall  miss  this  place ! 

“They”  were  married  last  night  and  I 
was  a flower  girl  and  cried  and  took  the 
color  out  of  my  very  best  pink  dress ! 
Never  mind  home,  Jack,  do  you  hear 
that?  And — well,  I guess  you’ll  know  it 
all  right  by  Friday.  I’m  so  thankful 
that  everything  is  straightened  out  be- 
tween Eileen  and  Avery,  but  the  next 
time  he  writes  a love  letter  for  a chum  to 
copy  he’d  better  be  careful  whose  envel- 
ope he  puts  it  in ! She  is  packing  now, 
systematic  creature,  while  I'll  probably 
wait  'til  the  last  minute  and  jam  every- 
thing in  at  once.  I don’t  think  it’s  fair 
being  twins — I’ve  got  all  the  helter  skel- 
ter habits  and  Sis  has  all  the  nice,  lady- 
like ones ! 

Better  invest  in  a skull  cap  ’cause  I’m 


liable  to  pull  your  hair  out  when  I arrive 
to  pay  up  for  these  long  months  when  I 
havn’t  had  you  around  to  tease ! 
Good-bye  'til  Friday,  then — • 

Eleanor. 


VISITING  DAY. 

(With  clue  apologies  to  Whittier’s.) 

Up  from  the  centre  full  of  stores, 

Above  the  wooden,  well  worn  floors. 

The  High  School  roof  doth  rise  on  high 
And  stands  outlined  against  the  sky. 

One  morning  on  their  visiting  day, 

Many  a maiden  found  her  way 
Across  the  fields  and  hills  that  lie 
’Twixt  Danvers  Town  and  Arlington  High. 

Through  the  door  came  the  visitors’  tread, 

A single  boy  marched  on  ahead  ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  his  native  town 
To  escort  a dozen  maidens  down. 

Under  their  big  hats  left  and  right 
They  glanced  ; the  scholars  met  their  sight, 
“Hear  if  vou  must  our  lessons  said. 

But  spare  to  criticise,”  we  plead. 

The  teachers  to  their  doorways  stiried 
When  they  so  many  footsteps  heard  ; 

“The  class  which  I’m  about  to  teach 
Is  very  smart,  come  in,”  said  each. 

All  the  morn  in  class  room  seats. 

They  listened  to  our  choicest  feats. 

And  if  we  did  not  please  them  then. 

We’ll  try  to  when  they  come  again. 

R.  G.  ’ll. 


My  paper  lies  blank,  here  before  me, 

And  the  lamp  is  burning  low, 

I ought  to  be  writing  a story, 

Some  tale  of  humor  or  woe. 

My  head  has  grown  dull  and  so  heavy ; 

My  eyes  are  full  of  glue. 

’Tis  twelve  o’clock  now  very  nearly — 

0 dear  ! What  am  I to  do  ! 

A romance  to  write  is  impossible, 

And  I can’t  make  anything  rhyme  ; 

I’ve  stories  in  mind,  all  a jumble, 

But  to  write  one  I haven’t  the  time. 

My  hand’s  all  a-shake  and  a wobble, 

The  pen  is  as  heavy  as  lead  ; 

As  long  as  I can’t  write  an  essay, 

1 might  just  as  well  go  to  bed. 

L.  A.  B.  ’13. 
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Since  the  last  edition  of  the  Clarion 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  has  been 
turned  toward  hockey.  This  school  has 
long  been  famed  for  turning  out  “crack” 
hockey  players,  and  for  it’s  fair  play. 
With  but  two  exceptions,  the  treatment 
Arlington  received  in  the  games  was 
fair  and  open ; we  need  not  name  the  ex- 
ceptions, as  the  particulars  are  already 
only  too  well  known. 

The  team  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
the  services  of  Robert  C.  Clifford,  Jr.,  as 
it’s  coach.  Clifford  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  most  of  the  readers.  He  is  an 
excellent  all-round  athlete  and  fully  qual- 
ified to  fulfil  his  new  duties. 

The  first  game  on  the  schedule  ar- 
ranged by  manager  Peirce  was  with  Cam- 
bridge Latin,  in  which  Arlington  easily 
won  by  a score  of  8-0.  Many  men  were 
tried  in  this  game  and  all  showed  up  well. 

The  second  game,  on  December  20th, 
was  cancelled  by  Winchester,  because 
they  claimed  they  did  not  have  ice  enough 
to  face  an  Arlington  team. 

The  third  i ne  was  with  Somerville 
High,  played  at  Somerville.  This  game 
was  marred  by  the  continual  rough  work 
of  Somerville,  and  the  unfairness  of  the 
referee.  Arlington  won  by  a score  of  1-0. 

On  Christmas  day  Arlington  played 
two  games  and  won  both.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  played  Medford  Boat  Club  and 
won  1-0. 

In  the  afternoon,  quite  an  audience  was 
present  to  see  the  annual  game  with  the 
Alumni.  It  was  freely  predicted  that  the 
Alumni  would  stop  the  winning  streak 
of  our  boys.  Such,  however,  was  not 


the  case,  for  by  a wonderful  display  of 
hockey  and  speed,  the  schoolboys  were, 
able  to  win  1-0. 

Our  next  two  games  were  cancelled. 
They  were  with  Medford  and  Dorches- 
ter. On  January  first  wre  played  Med- 
ford a tie  game  0-0,  where  we  received 
unsportsmanlike  treatment. 

After  this  game  the  coach  took  charge, 
and  the  team  showed  decided  “class” 
from  then  on.  On  January  5th,  it  de- 
feated Milton  in  a furious  game,  by  a 
score  of  6-0.  On  January  8th  Arlington 
Boat  Club  was  defeated  by  a score  of 
5-2.  This  was  a team  picked  with  the 
idea  of  beating  the  school  team.  Though 
they  were  unsuccessful,  they  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  being  the  first  team  to  score 
on  them. 

On  January  10th  Cambridge  Latin  was 
beaten  10-0,  and  on  the  12th  Lexington 
was  beaten  11-0.  The  next  four  games 
were  not  played  on  account  of  the  storm. 

On  January  24th,  Arlington  beat  Win- 
chester 4-3  in  an  overtime  period.  As 
the  papers  had  claimed  that  Winchester 
wou’d  get  the  state  championship,  this 
was  a severe  setback. 

On  February  1st.  Arlington  went  to 
Medford  to  play  the  Medford  team.  A 
month  previous,  Medford  had  held  Ar- 
lington to  a tie  score  in  an  extremely 
unsatisfactory  game.  Just  to  show  them 
that  the  first  game  was  an  accident,  Ar- 
lington beat  them  13-3. 

Arlington  was  forced  to  postpone  the 
game  with  Melrose  on  February  3rd.  on 
account  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  ice. 

On  February  5th,  Arlington  defeated 
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Malden  High  at  Malden,  by  a score  of 
5-1.  Arlington  used  all  her  substitutes 
during  this  game. 

At  this  time  there  were  four  teams  tied 
for  the  state  championship.  They  were 
Newton,  Rindge,  Melrose,  and  Arling- 
ton. Newton  defeated  Rindge,  leaving 
the  three  others  tied.  Unfortunately, 
Arlington  was  forced  to  play  for  the 
jtate  championship  on  two  successive 
days.  The  game  with  Newton  came  on 
Tuesday,  with  Melrose  on  Thursday, 
and  with  Rindge  on  Friday. 

Arlington  played  Newton  “off  it's 
feet”  on  Tuesday,  winning  by  the  score 
of  4-2. 

On  Thursday,  February  10th,  Arling- 
ton met  Melrose  at  Arlington,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  defeated  them  4-1 
This  was  the  first  league  game  for  the 
Championship  of  the  Interscholastic 
league  and  things  seemed  bright  for  us. 
There  remained  only  Rindge  to  be  beat- 
en, and  then  we  would  be  the  champions 
of  the  state. 

On  Friday,  Rindge  was  played  at  the 
Harvard  Stadium  rink,  and  after  an  un- 
usually tough  game  Arlington  won  bv  a 
score  of  3-1.  Now,  having  met  and  de- 
feated all  teams  having  any  claim  what- 


ever, Arlington  was  champion  of  the 
state. 

In  commentary  on  the  team  after  the 
Rindge  game,  a Boston  paper  had  this  to 
say:  “The  Arlington  High  School  team, 
which  yesterday  won  the  school  cham- 
pionship of  the  state,  is  an  extraordinary 
combination.  The  forwards  are  extreme- 
ly fast,  aggressive  and  clean.  Their  pass- 
ing and  stick  work  is  a revelation,  and 
their  team  work  is  beautiful.  Their  de- 
fense is  strong,  and  they  have  been  play- 
ing the  ‘open'  game.  In  fact,  every  man 
on  the  team  is  strong  in  his  position  and 
an  artist  of  finished  product.  The  team 
that  can  compare  with  it  has  not  yet 
appeared  on  the  horizon.” 


GIRLS’  BASKET  BALL. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
school,  the  girls  have  made  a beginning 
in  basket  ball.  The  auditorium  has  been 
hired  and  Miss  McIntosh  coaches  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  afternoon.  Sev- 
eral challanges  have  been  received,  but 
for  the  present,  no  games  wall  be  sched- 
uled. There  are  about  twenty  candidates, 
and  on  the  whole,  a promising  turn-out 
for  a team. 


GERMAN  CLUB  NOTES 


It  is  with  deep  satisfaction  that  we 
record  the  organization  of  a new  Ger- 
man club,  the  “Mehr  Kunde  Verein,” 
which  took  place  on  January  18th,  in 
Room  8. 

The  old  German  club  broke  up  two 
years  ago  with  the  departure  of  Miss 
Weeks,  its  founder,  and  since  that  time 
the  school  has  been  without  one. 

Forty  have  joined  so  far  and  we  hope 
to  pull  together  so  well  as  to  make  it 
a grand  and  glorious  success.  It  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  very  interesting,  hnd 
will  prove  a great  help  to  the  German 
students. 

At  the  organization  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected : Prazident, 
Herr  Schmidt;  Vizc  Prazident,  Herr 
Munch;  Sckretar,  Fraulein  Barnes; 


Schatzmeister,  Fraulein  Poore;  Beiitzer 
der  Dukumente,  Fraulein  Crosby. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  meetings  on 
the  first  Monday  evening  of  each  month 
in  the  High  School  hall,  to  have  the  dues 
ten  cents  per  month,  and  to  invite  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Scully,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell 
and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  on  Mon- 
. day  evening,  February  7th.  After  the 
secretary’s  report  was  read,  Herr  Lam- 
son  favored  the  club  with  a recitation 
of  “Die  Lorelei,”  which  was  well  ren- 
dered. Then  followed  several  anecdotes, 
by  Fraulein  Vail,  Herr  Munch,  Herr 
Kelley  and  Fraulein  Barr  and  a com- 
position on  the  life  of  Frevtay  by  Frau- 
lein Shedd.  All  were  well  given,  and 
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we  feel  that  we  have  made  an  excellent 
beginning. 

Mrs.  Scully  very  kindly  favored  the 
German  classes  by  singing  several  de- 
lightful German  songs  in  the  hall  on 


Friday  morning,  January  28th.  Her 
kindness  was  appreciated  by  everyone, 
and  we  wish  to  extend  to  her  a vote  of 
thanks  through  these  columns. 


1910 

Question  “ Why  did  Mary  love  Philip 
of  Spain  ? ’’ 

Answer  “ He  had  such  beautiful  eyes  ? ” 

Did  you  know  this  ? 

The  faculty  is  a body  of  teachers  paid  to 
help  the  Seniors  run  the  school. 

The  Senior  German  class  is  waiting  ex- 
pectantly to  see  their  teachers  ‘ double  up  ’ 
as  he  promised  to  do. 

Thanks  to  the  Juniors,  the  Senior  re- 
ception was  a class  (y)  event. 

Oh,  those  (angelic)  Juniors!  (Don’t 
laugh  ! ) 

Miss  G — trying  to  read  German  transla- 
tion at  sight : — “ Put  the  stall  in  the 
horse  — .” 

Overheard  in  the  corridor:  — “No,  it 
isn’t  dark  down  Broadway  now.” 

Sie  fiel  dem  Kaiser  zu  Tissem  translated, 
“ She  fell  on  her  feet  before  the  emperor.” 
A contortionist,  no  doubt. 

Sentence  in  English  : — “ This  line  is  an 
’exameter.  ” 'Tis  English,  bah  Jove  ! 

Miss  R.  “ Miss  D— , you’re  acting  like 
a very  naughty  little  girl  ! Now  can  any- 
one think  of  any  more  epithets  ? Not  for 
Miss  D—  however.” 


Mr.  M — , paraphrasing  Milton  ( or  try- 
ing to  ) : — “ An  enormous  noise  filled  the 
unharmonious  air.”  “ The  limbs  came  out 
of  their  bodies.” 

WANTED : 

A proper  translation  in  French  for 
“ Pauvre  Diable  ” et  cetera,  to  spare  the 
blushes  of  those  reciting. 

Miss  K—  informs  us  that  “ Burke’s 
mother  was  English  and  his  father  was  a 
minister.” 

Watch  the  debate  between  the  Juniors 
and  Seniors  about  class  pins.  S sic  'em 
Tige  / 

Miss  R — , after  hearing  C — ’s  fish  story 
read  asks  : “ Is  that  entirely  original  ? ” 

Whereupon  C — replies  with  dignity  : 

“No  ma'am  ! That’s  my  own  experience  ! 

Mr.  S.  “ Now  the  sun  sets,  but  the  hen 
sits.  You  don’t  say  ‘ the  sun  was  setting 
on  the  eggs,  do  you  ? ’” 

“ No,  we  do  not  ! ’” 

1912 

Teacher.  “ Are  you  talking,  Miss  B.  ? " 

Miss  B.  “ I was  just  starting  to.” 

Gracious  ! When  was  she  going  to  stop 
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For  1 9 1 1 , only.  1912  may  have  the 
same  shaped  pins,  but  it  is  only  to  show 
what  can  be  done  with  that  shape  by  those 
who  know  how. 

Heard  in  Physics  : 

Teacher.  “ How  is  heat  measured  ? ” 
Pupil.  “ By  degrees.  ” (Slow  but  sure.) 
Another  one.  Question,  “ What  is  Ice- 
cream ? ” 

Sotto  Voice,  “ Cold  Cream.  ” 

Mr.  H.  “Godfrey  put  it  in  his  will  so 
his  ancestors  would  suffer.” 

Teacher.  “ His  ancestors?  ” 

Mr.  H.  “ I mean  his  wife.  ” 

Why  did  the  class  smile  ? 

The  Sophomores  had  exciting  times  on 
their  first  days  at  school. 

Mr.  W.  says,  “ The  teacher  showed  me 
an  empty  desk  and  told  me  to  sit  in  it.  ” 
Miss  B.  says,  “ The  teacher  put  me  in 
the  back  of  the  room,  as  I was  the  tallest 
one  and  the  only  empty  one  in  it.  ” 

In  history,  two  boys  were  discovered 
perusing  the  contents  of  the  latest  fashion 
sheet.  Perhaps,  like  Postum,  “ there’s  a 
reason.  ” 

Geometry  II  C is  exceptionally  brilliant. 
They  have  discovered  that  halves  of  a body 
are  equal,  but  they  want  to  know  if  two 
lines  have  to  bisect  at  the  middle  point. 

Pupil,  (reading  composition.)  “Two 
other  boys  and  myself-  - ” 

Teacher.  Myself  is  used  when  you  don’t 
know  whether  to  say  me  or  /.  Suppose 
you  use  /. 

Pupil.  I read  it  again  and  use  me  ? ” 

Miss  C.  informs  us  that  the  Romans  had 
four  “ veterinary  legions.”  Shows  what 
kind  of  horses  they  had. 

Heard  in  History:  “Pompey  didn’t 

have  much  success  until  he  was  killed.  ” 

Question.  “ What  did  Cicero  write  ? ” 
Answer.  “ He  wrote  Cicero.  ” 


A double  faced  remark. 

“ What  is  a quaderilateral  ? ” 

“ Something  with  four  faces.  ” 

“The  Ancient  Mariner  was  glued  to  the 
ship.  ” 

Miss  W.  makes  the  startling  announce- 
ment that  she  is  about  to  be.  She  is  only 
translating  Latin. 

English  II  A announces  that  Cedric  met 
a “ female  form.” 

Did  they  have  dressmaker's  models  in 
the  days  of  “ Ivanhoe  ? ” 

The  German  word  sclinac/ieti  (to  snore) 
has  been  translated  snorted. 

Quite  possible 

Mr.  O.  (translating.)  “The  Helvetians 
spoke  as  supplements  in  tears.  ” 

In  Geometry.  “ A polygon  is  a quadrila- 
teral having  three  or  more  sides.” 


FRESHMEN. 

Miss  R.  What  is  the  past  particle  of 
the  verb  rose  ? 

Miss  Y.  Raisen. 

Miss  R.  (Reading  a composition  of  Miss 
W.  in  class.) 

After  the  dance  I went  down  to  the 
beach  to  get  cooled  off.  I stayed  there 
eleven  weeks. 

Miss  T.  What  does  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma connect  ? 

P.  South  America  and  Africa. 

Miss  B.  (in  an  algebra  match.)  Are  you 
out.  Master  E.  ? 

Master  E.  (after  a pause.)  I am  out. 

Miss  B.  What  is  the  product  of  those 
two  numbers  ? 

Master  E.  Twelve. 

Miss  B.  You  mean  thirteen,  don’t  you  ? 

Master  E.  Yes’m. 


EXCHANGES 


Owing  to  the  unusually  large  demand  Among  the  exchanges  received,  The 
for  our  January  issue,  we  were  unable  to  Clarion  notes  the  following  : — From  Massa- 
send  out  any  exchanges,  but  will  remember  chusetts,  The  Argonant,  Mansfield  ; The 
all  our  friends  with  this  number.  Holton,  Danvers  ; The  Megaphone,  Dean 
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Academy;  The  Tuftonian,  Tufts  College; 
W.  H.  S.  Recorder,  Winchester;  The 
Gazette,  Lynn  ; The  Golden  Rod,  Quincy ; 
The  Cambridge  Review,  Cambridge  ; The 
Orange  and  Black  Marlborough;  from 
Maine — E.  L.  H.  S.  Oracle,  Auburn  ; The 
Par  Sem.  Northparsonfield,  and  also  the 
X-Rays,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Some  very  good  stories,  X-Rays  and 
W.  H.  S.  Recorder. 

Can’t  you  have  more  of  an  exchange 
column  Argonant  ? 

“ All  in  the  name,”  Quincy  H.  S.  Golden 
Rod,  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  well 
written  story. 

Man  may  have  descended  from  the 
monkey,  but  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact 
that  woman  springs  from  a mouse. — Ex. 

O.  B.  Marston  Co., 
Contractors  - and  - Builders 
Asbestos  Century  Shingle  Slaters 

Shop  9 Swan  Tlace  Estimates  Given 

E.  F.  Donnellan 
Upholsterer  and  Cabinet  Maker 

440  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 

HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 

60  Congress  St.,  Boston 

a* 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Members  of 

New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 
BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

New  Haven  Hartford 

Providence  Newport 


Life  is  real  life  in  earnest 
We  must  strive  to  do  our  best, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Note  books  that  will  help  the  rest. — Ex. 

She — “ Did  he  say  anything  dovelike 
about  me  ? ” 

Her  Friend — “ Yes,  he  said  you  were 
pigeon-toed.” 

Absence  makes  the  marks  grow  rounder. 

— Ex. 

Therese  B.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
Charles  A.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTISTS 

Associates  Building  Arlington 


BUTTRICK’S  HENNERY  EGGS 

Direct  from  the  Henneries  Every  Day 
-AT- 

D.  BUTTRICK'S  STORES 

667  Mass’.  Avenue,  Arlington 

1367  Mass.  Avenue,  Arlington 


JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 

Fine  Athletic 
Goods 

Official  Outfitters  to  A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

1436  Massachusett 
Cambridge,  M. 
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Calls  by  Appointment.  ^ 

Compliments  of 

A.  L.  NOURSE 

32  Post  Office  Building 

Shampooing  Arlington.  Mass. 

Facial  Massage 
Marcel  Wave 

H.  E.  GAMESTER 

Carpenter  and  Builder 

Joseph  P.  Kerrigan,  D.  M.  D. 

Wbittemore’ s Glycedonia 

The  Most  Exquisite  Preparation  for  the  Skin 

DEN  I IS  I 

Cures  chapped  hands  or  face  chapped  or  irritated  skin 
After  washing  and  wiping  the  parts  affected,  apply  a 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING 

little  of  the  Lotion,  rubbing  gently  until  dry. 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

0.  w.  whittemore 

Pharmacist  Arlington,  Mass. 

Photographic  Developing  and  Printing 

Special  attention  given  to  Repairing  Watches 
and  French  Clocks 

..  DOANE  .. 

..  Fred  A.  Smith  .. 

Associates  Block 

tV A T CHMAKER  AND  JEIVELER 
489  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington,  Mass. 

Wm.  Whowell,  Jr. 

DOW  & GILES 

Gentlemen  s Haberdashery,  Ladies' 

Neckwear  and  Lingeiie 

DRY  GOODS  and  SMALL  IV  A RES 

Association  Block  671  Mass.  Avenue 

Post  Office  Block  Arlington,  Mass. 

Charles  Davis  Cobb,  D.  M.  D. 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

...  DENTIST  ... 

CONFECTIONERY 

— Is  at  the  — 

22  Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

L.  D.  BRADLEY 

A.  H.  Knowles 

Hardware  and  Kitchen  Furnishings 
Family  Paints 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

1318  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington  Heights 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 


...DENTIST... 

Arlington  Harness  Co. 

Post  Office  Building  Arlington 


J.  D.  ROSIE 

William  Gratto. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

FURNACES,  RANGES,  PLUMBING 
AND  GENERAL  JOBBING 

Cleaning,  Dyeing , Repairing  and  Pressing 

Hardware,  Paints , Oils  &■  Kitchen  Furnishings 
66?  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Post  Office  Building  - Arlington,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection  Arlington,  Mass. 
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PURE  CANDIES 

We  manufacture  our  own  con- 
fectionery— have  one  of  the 

BEST  CANDY  MAKERS 

to  be  had,  and  give  him  the 

BEST  MATERIAL 

to  do  with.  That  is  what  is 
making  our  candy  counter  so 
popular. 

YERXA  & YERXA 


Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  sticks  at 

Wetherbee  Bros. 

400  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait  15  cents. 

THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
KNOW  PICTURES  : : 


Booklet  of  Styles  and 
Prices  mailed  on  request. 


John  C.  Waage 

House,  Sign,  Decorative  Painting 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Connection  16  Central  Street 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Hall  is  now  used  as  a study  room 
for  all  pupils  who  care  to  use  it  as  such. 
Here  the  pupils  are  placed  on  their  honor, 
no  teacher  being  over  them. 

Thus  far  this  honor  system  has  worked 
admirably ; those  who  have  abused  the 
privilege  are  in  the  minority.  T he  pupils 
feel  the  responsibility  of  their  position  and 
act  accordingly. 

Some  time  ago,  Superintendent  Scully 
required  the  members  of  the  two  upper 
classes  to  write  for  him  the  names  of  the 
three  books  last  read  by  them.  This  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
sort  of  literature  was  being  read  by  the 
young  people  of  to-day.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  the  results  were  highly  satis- 
factory. 

While  in  High  School  there  is  an  excel- 


lent opportunity  open  to  a pupil  to  improve 
his  reading.  The  required  readings  in  the 
English  courses  are  of  the  best  authors, 
and  should  rouse  the  desire  for  more  works 
by  the  same  authors. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  secured 
the  services  of  Professor  Pabst  for  our 
French  classes  on  Thursdays.  It  is  the  pro- 
fessor’s duty  to  read  the  French  aloud,  and 
then  pupils  are  called  on  to  read  the  same 
passage,  imitating  his  pronunciation  as 
nearly  as  possible.  This  will  undoubtedly 
prove  an  excellant  training  for  the  pupils, 
and  aid  their  pronunciation  wonderfully. 

LECTURES. 

The  sixth  and  last  lecture  ot  ne  series 
supported  by  the  Pratt  Fund  took  place  on 
Friday  evening.  Feb.  18th.  Captain  Robert 
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Bartlett,  who  accompanied  Peary  on  his 
expedition,  gave  a most  interesting  account 
of  the  dash  for  the  pole.  The  Captain's 
lecture  was  given  in  a glowing,  graphic  way 
that  held  the  audience  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  proved  the  more  interesting  because 
it  was  given  in  Captain  Bartlett's  • own 
rather  rough  English,  interspersed  through- 
out with  naive  slang  expressions  that  fairly 
“ brought  down  the  house.”  The  slides  that 
accompanied  the  lecture  were  unusually 
clear,  and  these,  together  with  the  descrip- 
tions furnished  by  the  lecturer,  probably 
gave  the  audience  a much  better  idea  of  the 
northern  country  and  its  people  than  any  it 
had  hitherto  formed. 

On  Monday  morning.  April  eighteenth, 
the  fifth  period  was  devoted  to  exercises  in 
the  Hall,  suitable  for  the  observance  of  the 
nineteenth. 

Past-Commander  Parker  favored  us  with 
a timely,  interesting  speech.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  absorbing  account  of  Paul 
Revere  s immortal  ride,  by  Mr.  Scully.  It 
revealel  facts  not  generally  known,  which 
added  greatly  to  its  interest. 


“THE  INNER  SHRINE.” 

After  several  false  alarms,  we  really  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  a regular  lunch- 
room in  our  building,  which  we  think  seri- 
ously of  calling  “The  Inner  Shrine.”  Sev- 
eral boys,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Mauger,  are  to  run  this  room,  and  hope  to 
be  well  patronized. 

Good,  wholesome  food  is  to  be  sold,  and 
as  a result  we  hope  to  see  a great  change  in 
our  pupils,,  - rosy  cheeks,  bright  eyes, — you 
know  the  kind  ! 'i  ne  pastry  or  the  cookies 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  down 
town  may  be  all  right  under  certain  condi- 
tions, but  when  we  get  them  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  they  are  bound  to 


have  more  or  less  of  a bad  effect  on  our — 
pocket  books. 

Just  try  the  excellent  food  that  is  being 
offered  in  our  beautifully  appointed  lunch- 
room, at  popular  prices,  and  you  will  be  an 
enthusiastic  patron. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  saving  money, 
consider  the  time  saved.  Formerly  it  took 
perhaps  five  minutes  before  we  reached 
food — five  long  minutes,  with  hunger  gnaw- 
ing at  our  vitals ! Now,  in  three  or  four 
seconds,  our  wants  are  supplied  by  the 
gentlemanly  clerks,  and  there  is  the  whole 
long  recess  before  us. 

And  what  is  most  important  of  all,  the 
proceeds  are  going  toward  the  support  of 
the  Athletic  Association.  You're  helping 
the  good  cause  along  every  time  you  spend 
a nickel  or  dime  at  that  counter,  and  if  you 
still  prefer  to  walk  down  town  to  buy  your 
daily  sustenance— well,  we  give  you  up  ! 


SENIOR  SOCIAL. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  22nd,  the 
Seniors  gave  a Social  to  their  friends  and 
the  school.  The  Senior  president,  Bradley 
Frost,  gave  a hearty  greeting  to  those 
present,  and  this  was  followed  by  a bright 
little  comedy  in  two  acts, — “ The  Cool  Col- 
legians.” The  cast  was  as  follows 

Fred  Parks,  - - Wm.  Scanned. 

Harry  Meredith,  - - Ray  Mauger. 

Fanny  Morrison,  - Retta  Murray. 

Mrs.  Hunton,  - - Marjorie  Gott. 

Mollie  Wainwright,  - Blanche  Vail. 

Muggins,  - - Jack  Hutchinson. 

Kate,  ...  May  Priest. 

This  was  followed  by  refreshments  and 
the  social  time,  during  which  the  parents 
and  teachers  talked  over  the  possibilities  of 
Johnny  or  Mary. 

The  Linwood  Orchestra  furnished  the 
music  for  the  dance  which  continued  until 
twelve. 
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| LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


AN  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  ICE. 

Jack  arid  Alec  Wright  were  return- 
ing by  the  Tobago  River  to  the  “shan- 
ty,” after  working  all  day  in  the  woods. 
They  had  g'one  about  twelve  miles 
away  to  get  spruce  or  any  wood 
which  might  be  procured;  perhaps  a 
little  pine  or  pulp  wood. 

Jack  and  Alec  were  lumber  jacks, 
because  they  wanted  to  become  mining 
engineers,  and  to  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  money.  They  were  not 
professional  “jacks.”  but  men  were 
scarce,  and  high  wages  were  paid, 
even  for  inexperienced  help. 

They  were  both  country  fellows, 
(|uite  skilful  in  the  art  of  logging. 
Alec  was  especially  clever  with  the 
axe.  He  could  “lay”  a tree  within  a 
few  inches  of  where  he  desired  it  to 
fall.  In  several  matches  with  rival 
camps  he  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  victory  to  their  camp. 

It  wras  late  in  February,  and  very 
cold,  but  the  ice  was  sure  to  break  up 
soon.  There  were  mountains  of  logs 
ready  to  “drive”  as  soon  as  the  ice 
went  out  of  the  river. 

About  three  miles  from  the  shanty 
were  treacherous  rapids.  These  tend- 
ed to  make  the  ice  at  this  place  more 
soft  than  in  other  places. 

Because  of  these  rapids.  Jack  felt  it 
necessary  to  go  ashore  for  a way,  while 
Alec  still  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Soon  Jack  said  : 

“Look  out,  Alec,  the  ice  is  getting 
rotten.” 

“Oh,  no!"  said  Alec,  jumping  on  it; 
“it  is  very  strong!" 


But  his  assertion  was  incorrect. 
Alec,  the  reckless,  balanced  unsteadily 
on  the  cake  of  ice,  which  broke  off;  he 
staggered,  then  plunged  into  the  cold, 
icy  water,  clear  out  of  sight  in  the 
dark  depths. 

He  was  almost  paralyzed  by  the 
sudden  immersion,  but  caught  hold  of 
a projecting  rock,  as  he  came  up,  and 
clung  with  all  his  might. 

Jack  promised  aid,  in  his  encourag- 
ing shouts.  But  the  sight  of  Alec's 
blue  face  drove  all  his  thoughts  away. 
He  planned  to  swim,  but,  his  common 
sense  returning,  he  knew  that  he 
could  never  do  that,  for  Alec  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and,  even 
after  he  reached  him,  he  probably 
could  not  get  back  to  shore  safely. 

Then,  looking  around,  he  noticed 
the  tall  dead  “stub”  of  a pine,  bark- 
less and  almost  branchless.  Swiftly 
came  to  his  mind  the  idea  that  that 
was  just  the  thing  for  a bridge.  But 
he  must  be  very  careful,  for  its  fall  a 
few  feet  above  or  below  Alec  would 
make  it  useless,  and  too  near  a fall 
would  crush  him  to  death  under  the 
blow. 

Then  he  thought  of  William  Tell 
and  the  apple ; how  fearless  he  had  to 
be;  how  careful  his  aim.  His  was  a 
somewhat  similar  feat,  to  lay  that 
tree  just  right. 

He  wallowed  back  through  the  deep 
snow  and  began  to  chop.  The  action 
seemed  to  cool  his  excited  mind  con- 
siderably, and  with  every  blow  he 
seemed  to  gain  courage  and  strength. 
He  cut  quick  and  fast.  The  yellow 
chips  llew  in  all  directions.  Then  he 
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stopped,  for  there  was  a large  notch 
on  one  side  of  the  tree.  Going  to  the 
other  side  he  sighted  for  the  direction 
in  which  the  trunk  should  fall,  then 
began  chopping  again.  A slight 

tremor  through  the  axe  handle  told 
him  that  the  trunk  was  almost  ready 
to  fall. 

Then  it  wavered  unsteadily.  The 
critical  moment  had  come.  Sighting 
carefully,  dropping  out  a few  small 
chips,  he  saw  the  trunk  waver  still 
more  unsteadily. 

Then  he  went  behind  it  and  pushed 
cautiously,  but  heavily.  The  tall 

trunk  wavered,  the  fibers  snapped;  it 
hesitated,  bowed,  then  fell,  roaring, 
through  the  air.  Jack  leaped  from  the 
butt  to  avoid  the  jar  of  the  fall. 

A crash,  then  the  splash  of  the  wa- 
ter hid  both  boy  and  rock.  Alec  was 
unhurt.  The  tree  had  fallen  within 
eight  inches  of  the  boy’s  body.  It  was 
a perfect  bridge,  but  Jack  was  almost 
too  nervous  to  walk  out  on  it. 

He  took  Alec  ashore ; his  wet  clothes 
were  frozen,  and  the  boy  was  almost 
unconscious.  But  quickly  Jack  made 
a fire  from  the  pine  chips  and  partly 
undressed  Alec.  Then  he  rubbed  him 
hard  with  snow.  Alec  became  pain- 
fully conscious.  But  it  was  several 
hours  before  they  became  dry  and 
warm  and  able  to  resume  the  tramp. 

It  was  nightfall  before  the  shanty 
was  reached;  but  the  other  fellows, 
w.ho  had  begun  to  growr  rather  anx- 
ious. hailed  them  with  open  arms,  for 
Jack  and  Alec  were  the  most  popular 
boys  in  the  whole  camp.  You  may  be 
sure  their  story  was  received  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  three  cheers  for 
Jack.  A.  H.  S.,  iqio. 


THE  GARDEN  BY  THE  SEA. 

(An  Allegory) 

The  boy  and  the  girl  were  happy 
there  in  the  garden,  where  the  fairest 
flowers  blossomed  and  where  the 
sweet  breath  of  the  sea  came  to  them. 


They  wandered  hand  in  hand  among 
the  sand  dunes  and  watched  the  white- 
winged gulls  playing  on  the  shore  and 
ships  sailing  swiftly  on  the  sea.  The 
days  passed  like  dreams,  dim  and  un- 
real, and  if  once  in  a while  the  boy’s 
eyes  strayed  longingly  toward  the 
city  in  the  far  distance,  it  needed  only 
the  touch  of  a small  hand  on  his  arm 
to  call  him  back.  Day  by  day  they 
dreamed  among  the  birds  and  blos- 
soms at  their  own  sweet  will,  and 
night  by  night  they  watched  the 
twinkling  of  the  tiny  stars  on  the 
broad  heaven  above  them.  But  then 
there  came  a time  when  something 
evil  seemed  to  lurk  near  them.  More 
and  more  often  the  lad’s  eyes  sought 
the  city  and  the  girl’s  were  sad,  and 
no  longer  shone  with  the  brightness 
of  other  days.  Finally,  in  their  wan- 
derings, their  steps  turned  backwards 
over  the  white  sand  and  slowly  they 
went  out  by  the  gate.  The  girl’s  steps 
lagged  and  she  often  turned  to  look 
back,  but  the  grayness  of  the  bleak 
walls  hid  the  glory  of  their  garden, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  sea  had  gone. 
The  boy  walked  on  swiftly,  never  no- 
ticing the  small  figure  behind  him, 
toward  the  towers  of  the  city  in  the 
distance.  And  then  the  girl,  with  one 
last  backward  glance,  followed  him 
quietly,  for  that  garden  by  the  sea 
was  called  Love,  and  the  city  rising 
before  them  was  Life. 

G.  T.,  1 9 t i. 


A COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

(With  apologies  to  Shakespeare) 

Roderick,  the  first  man  up  at  the 
bat,  pulled  on  his  head  guard  and 
grasped  his  hockey.  The  pitcher,  hav- 
ing seen  the  quarter-back's  signal, 
passed  the  puck  to  the  third  baseman, 
who  shot  to  the  forward,  who  was 
tackled  on  home  plate. 

The  puck  was  then  put  into  play, 
and  Smith,  the  left  half-back,  made  a 
brilliant  run  to  first  base.  The  ball 
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was  fumbled  there,  however,  and  the 
cover-point  got  him  out  at  second. 
The  referee,  because  of  this,  declared 
a foul  and  put  him  out  of  the  game  for 
a minute  and  a half. 

The  “man  with  the  green  necktie" 
made  a fine  kick-off  and  the  centre- 
fielder  was  tackled  in  back  of  the  goal 
and  put  out,  which  counted  us  two 
points  as  a forward  pass. 

Our  brave  cheer-leader,  Bruin,  as- 
sembled us  over  the  pitcher’s  box  and 
we  gave  a mighty  cheer  for  the  squad. 
This  being  the  end  of  the  first  half  our 
team  went  to  rest.  The  coxswain 
spoke  to  the  players  then,  and  told 
them  to  use  the  delayed  pass  more. 

The  referee’s  whistle  was  soon 
heard  and  the  team  walked  to  the  field. 
At  the  line-up  this  time  the  iine’s-man 
said  the  catcher  was  off-side  and  the 
play  had  to  start  over  again.  Thus 
the  play  went  through  the  forward 
for  ten  yards,  where  the  guard  had 
the  puck  taken  away  from  him  and 
thrown  to  the  short-stop,  who  was 
covering  right  end. 

rhe  opponents’  first  baseman,  a tall, 
slim  fellow,  named  Stout,  came  up  to 
the  bat  and  brought  the  puck  far  up 
into  our  territory,  where  he  tripped 
and  fell  and  the  ball  was  hit  to  the 
left-guard,  who  got  near  the  forty- 
yard  line  before  he  was  tackled  by  the 
right-fielder. 

Time  was  then  called  and  we  all 
went  home  happy,  to  think  we  had 
won  such  a close  contest,  with  the 
final  score  3 — 2 in  our  favor. 

W.  Enus. 


THE  THIRTEENTH  CENSUS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  act  of  Congress  passed  Inly  2. 
1909,  provided  that  the  President  be 
empowered  to  appoint  a director  of. 
who  in  turn  should  appoint  supervi- 
sors from  each  state  and  territory, 
who  should  be  directly  responsible  to 


him.  It  being  the  intention  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  make  this  census  a non- 
partisan machine,  a letter  to  this  effect 
was  sent  to  each  applicant  for  appoint- 
ment either  as  clerk  or  enumerator, 
forbidding  him  to  work  for  any  politi- 
cal party. 

The  task  of  appointing  enumerators 
was  left  to  the  supervisors,  who,  about 
January  14,  1910,  issued  blank  applica- 
tion forms  to  the  great  host  of  appli- 
cants. The  time  for  filing  such  appli- 
cations was  limited  to  January  25, 
1910. 

On  February  5,  1910,  a competitive 
examination  was  held  simultaneously 
throughout  the  United  States.  This 
examination  was  in  the  form  of  a nar- 
rative comprised  of  facts,  which  the 
applicant,  if  appointed  an  enumerator, 
would  be  called  upon  to  fill  out  on  a 
schedule  containing  twenty-six  ques- 
tions to  each  person.  The  examina- 
tion was  limited  to  three  hours.  In 
this  way  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cants were  cut  down  until  the  re- 
quired number  was  obtained. 

After  two  months  of  waiting,  the 
appointments  were  finally  made  pub- 
lic, on  April  2,  1910.  Each  enumerator 
appointed  was  first  required  to  take 
the  oath  of  office,  which  was  placed 
on  file.  He  was  then  supplied  with  a 
commission  and  the  badge,  a shield, 
on  which  was  inscribed  “United  States 
Census,  1910." 

The  day  appointed  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  census  was  April  15,  [910. 
At  this  time  70,000  men  and  women 
from  all  over  the  l nited  States  were 
set  at  work  to  ascertain  the  population 
and  industrial  wealth  of  the  country, 
the  population  of  the  entire  country 
being  estimated  by  Director  Durand 
as  90,000,000. 

rhe  cost  of  this  census  for  the 
enumerating  alone  will  be  about 
$5,500,000. 

The  census  force  in  Massachusetts 
consists  of  about  2,000  enumerators, 
42  inspectors,  c;o  special  enumerators 
and  a supervisor. 

The  usual  schedules  to  be  filled  out 
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for  this  work  are:  i.  The  population 

schedule.  2.  The  general  farm  sched- 
ule. 3.  The  schedule  for  domestic 
animals  not  on  farms  and  ranches. 
The  population  schedule  is  a large 
sheet,  containing  100  names.  There 
are  thirty-three  (33)  questions  in  all 
to  each  person,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant being  in  regard  to  the  age  of 
the  person,  his  nativity,  occupation 
and  education.  Each  house  is  to  be 
personally  visited  by  the  enumerator 
and  the  statistics  taken.  Family  for 
census  purposes  includes  all  those  liv- 
ing in  the  same  house,  flat  or  apart- 
ment, whether  boarder  or  servant. 

All  farms  containing  three  or  more 
acres,  or,  if  less  than  three  but  pro- 
ducing $250  a year,  must  be  recorded 
on  a schedule  made  out  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

All  questions  relating  to  the  census 
are  to  be  treated  as  confidential,  and 
will  not  be,  under  any  circumstances, 
communicated  to  the  assessors. 

The  time  allowed  for  this  work  in 
places  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more  is 
two  weeks ; in  other  places  a month. 

John  Robinson. 


THE  STROLL. 

The  Stroll,  a shady  path  in  Maine, 
wanders  for  miles  past  shallow  coves, 
old  mills,  and  over  falls,  like  some 
city  person  eager  for  recreation. 

On  a summer  evening,  just  at  twi- 
light. as  one  passes  down  this  lane, 
which  seems  made  for  lovers,  he  im- 
agines he  is  listening  at  the  outer 
gates  of  Paradise,  and  he  compares 
the  singing  of  the  birds  to  that  of  the 
angels. 

An  old  canal  lies  on  the  side  of  this 
path  with  a lock  here  and  there,  which 
is  in  its  last  stages  of  decay,  and  now. 
its  real  duty  over,  serves  as  a quaint 
relic  of  olden  times. 

On  the  whole,  one  would  not  ask 


for  a more  suitable  place  to  meditate 
on  the  wonders  and  beauty  of  nature. 

Roy  Reed. 


THE  BLUNDERING  OF  BOB. 

“ The  time  draweth  near,  Gabby,”  an- 
nounced Phil  Wentworth  with  a prodigious 
sigh.  “ Sorry  it  had  to  happen  so,  but  it 
can’t  be  helped  now.  Give  her  a corking 
time  and  have  everything  go  off  smooth. 
I’ll  never  hear  the  last  of  it  if  anything 
goes  the  least  bit  rough.  She  won’t  ex- 
pect too  much  of  you,  so  — 

“ Oh,  is  that  right  ?”  broke  in  Bob. 
“ Didn’t  know  but  what  you  might  have 
given  her  a good  opinion  of  me  that  I'd 
have  to  live  up  to.” 

“ I speak  no  untruths,  young  sir,  but 
you’d  better  get  a hustle  on  ; ’twould  n’t  do 
to  be  late.  Give  her  my  note  and  the 
flowers,  and  tell  her — .” 

“ Blotting  paper’s  good  when  you  get 
that  way,”  observed  Bob  slyly.  “ Now, 
joking  aside,  Phil,  everything  ’ll  go  off  all 
right;  if  anything  goes  wrong,  I’ll — I’ll — 
well,  I’ll  let  you  punch  my  head  hard.  Yes 
I will,  twice  in  the  same  spot ! Why,  I’ll 
make  such  a hit  on  the  fair  Evie  — .” 

“ ‘ Evie  !’  Don’t,  for  mercy’s  sake,  call 
her  that.  You’ve  no  business  to  ca’l  her 
anything  but  Miss  Holmes,  anyway.” 

“True  for  you,  little  one.  But,  as  I 
was  saying  when  you  so  rudely  interrupted, 
I’d  make  such  a hit  on  the  blushing  damsel 
that  I’d  cut  you  entirely  out.  How  wouldst 
like  that  ? And  I can  do  it,  too.”  And 
Bob  struck  a Washington  crossing-Mystic 
Lake  pose. 

“ Here,”  handing  Phil  a white  cravat, 
“tie  this  nice  and  tight,  and  don’t  have  it 
on  the  bias.  I sure  couldn’t  make  a hit 
that  way,”  and  Bob  knelt  before  Phil. 
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“ There,”  said  Phil,  a moment  later, 
“ how  does  that  strike  your  royal  highness  ?” 

Bob  arose,  carefully  pinched  back  the 
crease  in  his  trousers  over  his  knees,  and 
surveyed  the  bow  critically  in  the  mirror. 

“ M-in-yes,  that’ll  go  on  a pinch,”  was  his 
verdict.  “Yes,  on  the  whole  that’s  pretty 
good  for  a sick  man.  And  now,  sweetness 
personified,  I’m  going  to  went.  Any  more 
messages  with  which  you’d  like  to  burden 
your  long-suffering  friend  ? 

Phil  laughed  softly.  “ You  remind  me 
of  a cow  trying  to  look  haughty  when  you 
wax  sarcastic,  Bob,”  he  said.  “ But  you’d 
better  skip  now,”  glancing  anxiously  at  the 
clock.  Give  her  a whale  of  a good 
time, — ” 

“ Don't  get  started  again,  please!  Will 
you  be  awake  to  hear  about  it  ? P’raps 
I’ll  catch  the  last  car  home,  and  p’raps  not. 
At  any  rate,  I’ve  got  my  latch  key,  so  I 
can  get  in  all  right.  Good  night,  and 
don’t  worry,  old  man.” 

The  door  slammed,  and  he  was  gone. 
Phil  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a worried 
frown. 

He  had  invited  an  intimate  friend  of 
his  sister  to  a banquet  and  dance  to  be 
given  by  his  fraternity,  and  at  the  last 
minute  had  sprained  his  ankle,  not  badly, 
but  sufficiently  to  keep  him  from  going. 

Phil  fairly  raved  when  he  realized  that 
he  must  give  up  hopes  of  going,  and  Bob 
carefully  kept  out  of  his  way.  However,  it 
was  he  who  finally  came  to  Phil’s  rescue, 
for  the  young  lady  whom  he  had  invited 
had  contracted  a severe  cold  which  would 
present  her  going. 

Bob  showed  her  note  to  Phil,  and  then 
timidly  unfolded  his  scheme  : — “ You  see, 
I’ll  have  to  go  stag  now,  unless  some  kind 
friend  presents  me  with  a young  lady.” 
Pause.  No  response  from  Phil.  “ Evi- 
dently my  friend  hears  not  the  suggestion 
of  his  cherubic  little  friend,  I said.” 

“ O oh  ! ’’  exclaimed  Phil,  “ I besrin  to 


see  what  you’re  driving  at  now.  That 
would  be  a pity,  better  than  leaving  her  for 
West  or  Randall  to  snap  up.  You're  a 
pretty  good  sort,  after  all,  Bob.” 

“ I think  so,  too,”  Bob  grinned,  and  the 
two  clasped  hands  warmly. 

Miss  Holmes  was  informed  of  the  change, 
and  in  reply  had  written  a most  delightful 
little  note  accepting  the  new  arrangement, 
and  there  was  a nice  little  passage  express- 
ing her  sorrow  at  his  illness  that  had 
cheered  Phil  up  wonderfully. 

Shortly  after  two,  Phil  was  not  a little 
startled  to  hear  a rapping  at  the  window. 
Peering  out,  with  wide-open  eyes,  he  saw 
Bob  motioning  to  him  to  raise  the  window. 
By  means  of  his  cane,  he  managed  to 
hobble  painfully  to  the  window,  and  raise  it. 

“ Couldn’t  mike  my  old  key  work,  some- 
how,” replied  Bob,  to  his  friend’s  inquiry, 
“ and  I couldn’t  rouse  anyone  down  stairs, 
so  I just  shinned  up  the  spout.” 

“ Everything  go  ? ” 

“ Yep.  Everything  went  off  O.  K.,  and 
Miss  Holmes  and  I had  the  best  time  ever. 
She  says  she  hopes  you’re  taken  suddenly 
ill  often.  Fact  ! Yes,  I sure  am  the  kiddo 
with  the  ladies  ! No,  calm  yourself,  Phil, 
she  sent  some  very  tender,  kind  messages 
to  you,  and  hopes  you’ll  be  well  enough  to 
come  and  see  her  soon.  Things  went  like 
clock  work,  and  we  got  talking  so  garru- 
lously— get  that  ? — that  I nearly  lost  my 
car.  I was  just  bending  down  to  put  her 
key  in  the  lock  when  she  heard  my  car 
coming,  and  made  me  run  for  it.  So  I 
handed  her  the  key  and  ran  like  mad, 
with  her  firing  remarks  about  the  bully 
time  she’d  had  ; but  I got  my  car.  Bother 
take  the  old  key,  tho’,”  throwing  it  dis- 
gustedly on  the  table. 

Phil  picked  it  up  listlessly.  Suddenly 
he  gasped.  Bob  ! Is — is  this  the  key  ? 
Is  it  yours  ?” 

Bob  bent  over  it,  and  in  a flash  realized 
what  he  had  done.  “ Oh  Phil  ! heeroaned. 
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“ Ye  ash  barrels!  I — I gave  her  my  key, 
and  / took  hers  ! P’raps  she’s  not  in  yet  ! 
Here,  punch  my  head,  Phil,  hard\ ” 

M.  G. 


ONE  HOUR. 

How  mild  it  sounds  to  say  that  an  hour 
is  a period  of  time  consisting  of  sixty  min- 
utes of  sixty  seconds  each  ! Indeed,  there 
are  hours  and  hours. 

And  this  is  the  original  theme  hour  ! 
To  me  it  is  the  longest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  shortest  hour  I ever  experienced  ; 
long,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  full  of  feeling, 
emotion,  and  tenseness  ; and  short  because 
of  the  littte  I am  able  to  accomplish  in  it. 

I gaze  distractedly  around  me.  Oh  those 
faces  ! Such  looks  of  despair  and  anguish  ! 
If  some  of  the  pupils  who  are  very  apt  at 
this  sort  of  thing  are  finding  it  so  impos- 
sible, what  shall  I do,  who  never  could 
write  even  a passable  composition  ? 

I have  thought  until  it  seems  as  though 
my  head  would  burst — “nature  abhors  a 
vacuum  ! ” For  days  I have  hung  intent 
on  the  words  of  every  human  being  who 
has  come  within  earshot  of  me,  and  still 
not  an  idea  has  found  its  way  into  this 
empty  skull  of  mine. 

Well,  I’ve  got  to  “ start  something,”  for 
the  minutes  are  flying.  Shall  it  be  about 
our  rescue  from  the  fire  down  at  Newport 
last  summer,  or  about  the  week-end  this 
Easter  in  New  York  ? I guess  the  week- 
end would  be  more  interesting,  for  I had 
such  a glorious  time.  But  it  would  take  a 
genius  to  describe  the  brilliant  places — 
such  theatres,  such  hotels,  such  parks  and 
drives.  And  then  we  had  such  a “ nice, 
intelligent,  short-sighted  chaperone,”  as  one 
of  the  boys  said  ; why,  one  couldn’t  find 


her  equal  in  staid  New  England  in  ten 
years  ! No,  I never  could  do  justice  to 
New  York,  so  it  will  have  to  be  the  fire, 
although  that  is  such  an  ordinary  subject.  . 

This  cautioning  us  to  be  original  is  the 
limit.  A person  cannot  be  original  now-a- 
days.  One  goes  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  discover  “ things  ” only  to  find  that 
someone  has  been  there  before  him — an- 
other chance  lost  to  be  “ original  ! ” 

Outlines  are  another  thing  ! If  I make 
one  I never  can  follow  it.  It  looks  like 
some  quite  unnecessary  appendage  which 
has  no  connection  with  the  theme  and 
which  is  immediately  put  into  the  basket 
by  our  worthy  censor. 

Well,  here  goes  for  the  fire  ! There, 
look  at  that  blot ! It  is  taking  me  two 
whole  minutes  to  erase  it,  and  it  looks  per- 
fectly dreadful  and  we  were  warned  to 
write  neatly  and  carefully.  It’s  a good 
thing  there  isn’t  a “ Dishonor  List  ” in  con- 
nection with  this  scheme,  for  if  there  were, 

I should  head  it. 

Oh,  I do  wish  they  wouldn’t  sigh  and 
groan  so  ! I’m  so  nervous  ! Is  that  de- 
testable word  spelled  with  two  “ r’s  ” or 
one  ? I never  know.  Two  minutes  gone 
looking'that  up. 

I do  wish  people  would  carry  a supply  of 
blotters  and  erasers  around  with  them  ; 
somebody  is  always  borrowing  mine. 

Talk  about  this  writing  with  one’s  brain 
at  “ white  heat ; ” mine’s  sky-blue-pink  by 
now  ! 

t There  goes  the  first  bell  and  I haven’t 
half  finished.  If  my  eyes  didn’t  blink  so  I 
could  do  something ! My  finish  has  come. 
I’ll  be  called  back,  surely,  to  write  a theme 
and  not  “ fill  paper  with  mere  pen 
scratches.”  ^ The  second  bell  Well*  it’s 
done  now,  such  as  it  is,  so  here  goes  ! 

Oh,  but  it  feels  good  to  have  that  awful 
lump  go  out  of  my  throat  and  to  breathe 
freely  once  more  ! 1910. 
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UNINSPIRED. 


HONOR  LIST. 


Once  I tried  to  write  a poem, 

I was  sure  that  I could  do  it  ; 

I had  always  thought  it  easy, 

That  there's  really  nothing  to  it. 

But  I sat  there  with  my  pencil, 

And  awaited  inspiration, 

’Till  I feared  that  writing  verses, 
Wasn’t  quite  my  true  vocation. 

And  I waited  and  I waited, 

For  that  inspiration  fair  ; 

When  I found  it  wasn’t  coming 
I gave  up  in  blank  dispair. 

Now  whenever  anybody, 

Can  a little  poem  write, 

He’s  a hero  and  a wonder , 
Everlasting  in  my  sight  1 

A.  L.  P.  ’xi. 


The  English  department  has  selected  for 
Honorable  Mention  the  following  papers 
written  for  the  Clarion  : 

1910. 

All  Over  the  ’Phone,  Retta  A.  Murray. 

A Singular  Coincidence,  Emma  Poore. 

A Successful  Moose  Hunt, 

Mattie  Stiles. 

1911. 

A Day  at  a Gunning  Stand. 

Philip  Wood. 

Aviating  with  Celebrities, 

Elizabeth  Yerrinton. 


1912. 


DREAMLAND. 

Beth’s  Burglars, 

Margaret  Burns. 

There  comes  to  me  in  the  twilight  hours, 

Aunt  Sally, 

Alice  Burtt. 

When  the  day  is  at  its  best, 

Tim, 

Alice  Colton. 

A vision  fair  of  a Land  of-Dreams 

What  Will  War  Become? 

And  a world  of  peace  and  rest. 

John  Go  wen. 

The  Fatal  Sixth, 

Shatswell  Ober. 

Could  I forget  this  workday  world 

Dog  Days, 

Beryl  O’Hara. 

To  go  and  be  happy  there  — 

My  love  and  I would  walk  hand-in-hand 

That  Cat, 

Margaret  Birch. 

With  none  to  know  or  care. 

*9'3- 

Though  the  dreamer’s  world  is  indeed  a 

A Week, 

John  Bailey. 

dream, 

A Trip  to  Luna, 

David  Buttrick. 

It’s  call  I can’t  forget  ; 

Surf  Board  Riding 

in  the  Hawaiin 

Who  knows  but  our  dream  may  come  true 

Islands, 

Woods  Lowe. 

some  day, 

Lifesaving  Practice, 

II.  Patterson. 

And  we  ll  reach  our  Dreamland  yet. 

Spring  Walk  of  the 

Kindergarten, 

G.  T.  ’11. 

Katherine  Read. 
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As  spring  advances  one’s  thoughts  usu- 
ally turn  toward  baseball.  As  this  school 
was  to  be  represented  again  this  year  on 
the  field,  preparations  had  to  be  made  in 
the  winter  for  organizing.  Ear'y  in  March, 
Capt.  Hill  issued  his  call  for  battery  candi- 
dates and  twenty  responded.  After  work- 
ing these  candidates  for  f mr  days  a week 
until  the  first  of  April,  the  rest  of  the  candi- 
dates were  called  out.  About  forty  more 
responded,  making  a total  of  sixty  men  out. 
This  shows  a fine  spirit,  especially  in  a 
school  of  this  size.  It  is  the  intention  to 
carry  a large  squad  this  season. 

Mr.  Coltan,  who  had  such  success  in 
coaching  the  football  team,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  look  after  the  baseball  team. 
With  such  an  able  man  at  the  head,  one 
may  rest  assured  that  Arlington’s  repre- 
sentatives will  be  worthy  of  the  name. 
From  last  year’s  team  there  are  eleven 
men  around  which  to  form  the  rest  of  the 
team.  They  are  Capt.  Hill,  Chaves, 
Wood,  pitchers  ; O’Brien,  Higgins,  catchers  ; 
Hutchinson,  first  base ; Scanned,  second 
base ; Kelley,  short-stop  ; Trainor,  third 
base;  and  Parris,  left  field. 

The  school  is  this  year  represented  in 
the  Mystic  League,  and  we  can  only  hope 
for  the  best.  It  is  something  new  for  us, 
and  time  only  can  tell  what  our  prospects 
will  be. 

Two  games  have  been  played  so  far,  and 
both  have  resulted  in  Arlington  victories. 


The  first  game  was  won  from  Lexington, 
2-0  ; the  second,  from  Cambridge  Latin, 
6—i.  Thus  the  opening  has  been  very 
auspicious. 

The  following  now  comprise  the  squad  : 
Pitchers,  Capt.  Hill,  Wood,  Chaves,  Hig- 
gins, Ober,  Jardine;  catchers,  O'Brien, 
Higgins,  Blevins,  Buttrick ; first  base, 
Hutchinson  ; second  base,  Scanned  ; short 
stop,  Kelley  , third  base.  Trainor  ; left  field, 
Parris.  The  other  two  positions  on  the 
outfield  will  be  filled  by  Buckley,  Chick, 
Mahoney,  Plaistead,  Percy.  The  other  in- 
fielders on  the  squad  are  Low,  D.  Hid, 
Smith  and  Bed. 

A new  thing  to  be  taken  up  in  athletics 
in  this  school  is  track  athletics,  which  is  to 
be  taken  up  soon,  altho’  nothing  of  a 
definite  nature  has  yet  been  done.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  school  authorities  thus 
to  encourage  every  student  to  participate 
in  some  kind  of  outdoor  exercise. 

Once  more  Arlington  has  won  the  Cham- 
pionship of  the  Interscholastic  Hockey 
League.  The  cup  is  being  engraved  at 
present,  but  will  be  presented  to  the  school 
shortly.  The  team  also  won  the  state 
title,  having  won  fifteen  games,  and  lost 
one.  As  a reward,  each  member  is  to 
receive  from  the  league  a silver  fob. 

The  Association  wishes  to  thank  the 
Clarion  officers  for  their  financial  support 
in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Scully  and  the  managers  of  the  base- 
ball team  are  to  be  thanked  for  their  long 
and  arduous  labor  in  preparing  the  base- 
ball field  for  the  games. 
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French  translations: — “ All  pale  but  his 
eyes.”  What  about  hair  ? 

“ Are  you  going  without  your  father  ? ” 

“ No,  without  doubt  ! ” Joke  ! 

Has  anybody  here  seen  Chapman  ? 

We  still  have  a few  ladies’  men  in  our 
class,  judging  from  various  observations. 

Friday  morning,  April  22.  Puzzle  : Find 
the  Seniors. 

WANTED : 

An  interpreter  in  the  French  class. 

Advice  to  II — : Beware  when  giving 

principal  parts  of  Hessen.  Don’t  change 
the  ie  to  ei. 

PAY  YOUR  CLASS  DUES! 

We  need  the  money  more  than  you  do. 

One  Senior  note  book  tells  about  a key 
that  sometimes  warbled  weekly  around  a 
keyhole,  trying  to  get  to  its  destination. 
He  must  have  just  returned  from  a Satur- 
day night  choir  rehearsal  when  he  wrote 
that,  don’t  you  think  ? 

In  French  : Miss  C — “ Who  is  that 

honorable  gentleman  before  me  ? ” 

We  finally  decided  she  must  have  meant 
S— 1! 

It  pays  to  be  a Yankee  in  German  ! 

Samuel  Johnson  is  reported  to  have  said 
once  that  he  thought  he  had  been  a little 
mad  all  his  life.  He’d  be  madder  now  if 
he  could  hear  1910  talking  him  over. 


1 1 


And  speaking  of  Johnson,  wasn’t  it  lucky 
for  Mrs.  Johnson  (“pretty  creature!”) 
that  his  eyesight  was  poor  ? 


S — 1 is  looking  for  some  kind  friend  to 
give  him  points  on  putting  on  ladies’  rub- 
bers. ’Nuf  ced  ! 

I want  to  be  an  alumnus 

And  with  the  alumnae  stand  ; 

But  there’s  many  a slip  like  the  cup  to  the 
lip 

’Twixt  diploma  and  my  hand. 

— is  having  difficulty  in  selecting  his 
graduation  necktie. 

In  the  Senior  play  : 

S — to  M - : “ Now  we're  about  the  same 

size  and  complexion — ” 

(Unkind  laughter  from  audience.) 

Graduation  dresses  ’most  done,  girls  ? 

1912 

Miss  S.  (reading  Shakespeare.)  “ I will 
laugh  like  a hen.” 

Better  to  laugh  than  to  crow. 

Roman  History. 

“ Crassus  was  a young  nobility.” 

“ Caesar  was  given  the  ‘ Imperium  ’ to 
be  handed  down  to  his  hairs  ( heirs.  ) ” 

“ Tiberius  ruled  successfully  for  fifteen 
years;  then  he  lived  too  long  afterwards.” 
And  yet  Rome  led  the  world. 

Listen  ye  athletes,  who  complain  of  the 
fare  of  the  training  table,  to  this  nugget  of 
wisdom  from  the  German  class. 

“ Many  a strong  guest  has  eaten  that 
table.” 
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German  II. 

The  violin  player  rested  her  head  on  the 
chin  of  her  zither.’’ 

A contortionist,  no  doubt. 

Heard  in  German  II. 

“ When  they  had  went.” 

English  as  she  is  spoke. 

English. 

“ A man  doesn’t  have  to  be  born  to  like 
fishing.” 

No.  Only  poets  are  born,  not  made. 
English  again. 

“ Then  a lover  sighing  like  a furnace,  with 
a ballad  made  to  his  mistress’  elbow.” 
This  would  make  Shakespeare  raise  his 
eyebrows. 

English  once  more. 

“ In  an  ideal  place  there  will  be  none 
sick  but  the  dead.” 

No  show  for  doctors. 

Latin. 

“The  former  remain  at  home,  the  latter 
should  be  the  other  way  round.” 

Which  will  be  intelligable  only  when  the 
hyphen  can  be  made  vocal. 

Physics. 

“ Get  some  ice  and  cool  it.” 

With  electric,  or  baseball,  fans  ? 

Mr.  L.  (reading  Ivanhoe.)  “ Thou  must 
give  way  to  a farrier  (fairer)  guest.” 

Result  of  too  constant  use  of  the  “pony.” 

French  II  c. 

“ She  dug  a tomb  and  entered  it.” 

Every  girl  her  own  undertaker. 

Therese  B.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
Charles  A.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTISTS 

Associates  Building  Arlington 

E.  F.  Donnellan 
Upholsterer  and  Cabinet  Maker 

440  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 


Latin. 

“ The  Rhine  starts  from  the  Lepontii, 
who  are  inhabited  by  the  Alps.” 

This  is  tire  result  of  reading  too  many 
dreams  for  the  Clarion. 

i9i3 

T — : “What  does  ten  times  minus 

give  ? ” 

P — : “ Nothing.  ” Guess  again  ! 

In  relating  an  interesting  account  of 
Epaminandes,  Mr.  R.  states  : “ He  had  a 

right  wing  that  he  could  move  to  subdue 
the  enemy.” 

He’d  better  have  it  patented. 

One  of  our  divisions  was  scared  out  of  a 
year’s  growth  by  Miss  R’s  awful  suggestion 
of  making  us  do  theme  writing  “ continu- 
ously for  two  weeks.”  Harder  work  than 
chopping  wood. 

Miss  W — is  so  wrapped  up  in  algebra, 
that  when  reading  about  Addison  she  pre- 
fers calling  it  “ Addition.” 

Miss  B — after  explaining  the  meaning 
of  consecutive  to  a pupil  : “ Now  do  you 

understand  ? ” 

Pupil,  confidently.  “ Yes'm  ! ” 

Miss  B — , “ Well,  give  three  consecutive 
months  of  the  year.” 

Pupil,  with  a ‘ you-can’tcatch-me ’ air: 
“ There  aren’t  any  ! ” 

Miss  T — has  some  rather  remarkable 
information  to  contribute  toward  a new 
algebra  book  about  quadratic  equations. 
Ask  her. 

Cheer  up,  Freshmen ! Only  two 
months  now,  and  we’ll  be  past  the 
green-hued  stage  and  can  laugh  at 
the  mistakes  of  others,  for  a change. 

C.  F.  Marston’s 
PROVISION  STORE 

Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Phone  535.  Best  Cuts  of  Meat. 
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GERMAN  CLUB  NOTES 


Der  Mehr  Kunde  Verein  continues  to 
flourish.  The  third  meeting  was  held 
Monday  night,  April  tenth.  Anecdotes  and 
papers  were  read  and  much  appreciated. 
An  half  hour  was  given  up  to  German  con- 
versation, and  (a)  the  enormous  fine  of  one 
cent  a word  was  imposed  upon  anyone 
speaking  in  any  other  language.  This  is 
good  practise,  and  undoubtedly  improves 
one’s  German  vocabulary. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  the  amount 
on  hand  to  be  $42.50,  which  is  a very  good 
showing,  considering  that  the  club  has  been 
in  existence  but  four  months.  Some  of 
this  amount  comes  from  monthly  dues,  but 


the  greater  part  was  realized  at  the  enter- 
tainment held  in  the  High  school  hall  on 
March  nineteenth. 

Mr.  Scully  very  kindly  gave  his  illustrat 
ed  lecture  on  the  Rhine,  which  was  greatly 
enjoyed,  as  were  also  Mrs.  Scully’s  beauti- 
fully rendered  German  songs.  A welcom- 
ing address  was  given  in  German  by  Mr. 
Lamson,  which  was  followed  by  “Erlkonig” 
by  Miss  Binnig.  Both  were  very  well  given. 

A quartet  composed  of  Miss  Thomas, 
Miss  Barr,  Miss  Prescott  and  Miss  Mc- 
Kay, and  violin  selections  by  the  two  last 
mentioned,  very  materially  added  to  the 
success  of  the  evening. 


EXCHANGES 


Teacher  cranky, 

Pupils  few, 

Questions  flying,, 

Zeroes  too. 

What's  the  matter  ? 

Don’t  you  know  ? 

Monday  morning, 

Always  so. — Ex. 

A very  neat  paper,  “Triangle,”  (Emma 
Willard  School),  but  wouldn’t  a few  more 
jokes  improve  it  ? 

He  (sighing  mournfully.)  Things  get 
worse  and  worse,  why  a fellow  can't  even 
accompany  a girl  on  the  piano  without  a 
cha pe ron  now  a-d ays. — Ex. 

Rock-a-bye  Seniors 
On  the  tree  top, 

Keep  on  studying 

And  the  cradle  will  rock  ; 

If  you  get  lazy, 

And  your  marks  fall, 

Down  will  come  Seniors 
Diplomas  and  all. — Ex. 

Mistress.  “ Did  the  fishman  who  stopped 
here  this  morning  have  frogs  legs,  Norah  ? ” 

Norah.  “I  don’t  know  mum.  He  wore 
long  pants.  "—Ex. 

Old  Lady  (sniffing.)  “What’s  that 
odor  I smell  ? ” 


Farmer.  “ That’s  fertilizer.  ” 

Old  Lady  ( astonished.  ) “ For  the 

land’s  sake  1” 

Farmer.  “ Yes  ma’am.  ” — Ex. 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  some  new  ex- 
changes among  us,  and  we  hope  for  many 
more.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  X-Rays,  Columbus,  Ohio  ; E. 
L.  H.  S.  Oracle,  Auburn,  Maine  ; Idolten, 
Danvers,  Mass.  ; Megaphone,  Dean  Aca- 
demy ; Tuftonian  and  Tufts  Weekly,  Tufts 
College ; Golden  Rod,  Quincy,  Mass.  ; Imp, 
Brighton,  Mass.  ; Greylock  Echo,  Adams, 
Mass. ; Aegis,  Beverly,  Mass.  ; Clarion, 
West  Roxbury,  Mass.  ; Auroran,  Masca- 
tine,  Iowa  ; and  Lowell  H.  S.  Review, 
Lowell,  Mass. 


Geography  of  a Woman’s  Life. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sweet  Sixteen 

Cape  Flattery,  Twenty 

Cape  Lookout,  Twenty-five 

Cape  Fear,  Thirty 

Cape  Farewell,  " Forty 

— Ex. 


Miss  Fraction  leaned  over  and  touched 
Miss  Whole  Number  on  the  arm.  “ Say,  ” 
she  whispered,  “ is  my  numerator  on 
straight  ? ” — Ex. 
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HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 


Go  Congress  Sr.,  Boston 


SCULPTURE  offers  the  best 
means  for  providing  the  school  room 
with  an  appeal  to  the  perceptions  of 
beauty,  and  the  means  for  its  en- 
joyment. 


Model  Purchased  Direct  From  The  Louvre,  Paris, 


by  The  Boston  Sculpture  Company. 


Our  casts  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  any 
that  human  skill  and  honesty  and  produce. 
We  guarantee  all  our  casts  to  be  exactly 
what  they  profess  to  be. 

We  make  a specialty  of  School  Room 
Decoration  and  Class  Gifts,  and  have  just 
published  a book  to  help  classes  in  their  se- 
lection. Do  not  decide  until  you  have  seen 
this  book,  which  will  be  sent  you  without 
charge. 

Boston  Sculpture  Co* 


STUDIOS  AT  MELROSE.  Mass 


INVES  TMEN  T SECURI  TIES 


Members  of 

New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

New  Haven  Hartford 

Providence  Newport 


BUTTRICK’S  HENNERY  EGGS 

Direct  from  the  Henneries  Every  Day 
-AT- 

D BUTTRICK'S  STORES 

667  Mass.  Avenue,  Arlington 

1367  Mass.  Avenue,  Arlington 


JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 

Fine  Athletic 
Goods 


Official  Outfitters  to  A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

J- 


1436  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Calls  by  Appointment. 

Compliments  of 

A.  L.  NOURSE 

32  Post  Office  Building 

ShanmpUooing  Arlington,  Mass. 

Facial  Massage 
Marcel  Wave 

H.  E.  GAMESTER 

Carpenter  and  Builder 

Joseph  P.  Kerrigan,  D.  M.  D. 

Whittemore’s  Glycedonia 

The  Most  Exquisite  Preparation  for  the  Skin 

DENTIST 

Cures  chapped  hands  or  face  chapped  or  irritated  skin 
After  washing  and  wiping  the  parts  affected,  apply  a 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING 

little  of  the  Lotion,  rubbing  gently  until  dry. 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

O.  W.  WHITTEMORE 

Pharmacist  Arlington,  Mass. 

Photographic  Developing  and  Printing 

Special  attention  given  to  Repairing  Watches 
and  French  Clocks 

..  DOANE  .. 

..  Fred  A.  Smith  .. 

IV A TCH MAKER  AND  JEWELER 

Associates  Block 

489  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington,  Mass. 

Wm.  Whowell,  Jr. 

DOW  & GILES 

Gentlemen  s Haberdashery,  Ladies' 

DRY  GOODS  ami  SMALL  W A RES 

Neckwear  and  Ltngeue 

Association  Block  671  Mass.  Avenue 

Post  Office  Block  Arlington,  Mass. 

Charles  Davis  Cobb,  D.M.  D. 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

...  DF.N  I 1ST  ... 

—Is  at  the  - 

22  Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

Mystic  Streep  Waiting  Room 

L.  D.  BRADLEY 

A.  H.  Knowles 

Hardware  and  Kitchen  Furnishings 
Family  Paints 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

1318  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington  Heights 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 

Arlington  Harness  Co. 

...DENTIST... 

Post  Office  Building  Arlington 


J.  D.  ROSIE 

William  Gratto. 
FURNAGES,  RANGES,  PLUMBING 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

AND  GENERAL  JOBBING 

Cleaning,  Dyeing , Repairing  and  Pressing 

Hardware,  Paints , Oils  Sr  Kitchen  Furnishings 
66 ^ MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Post  Office  Building  - Arlington,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection  Arlington,  Mass. 
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PURE  CANDIES 

We  manufacture  our  own  con- 
fectionery— have  one  of  the 

BEST  CANDY  MAKERS 


to  be  had,  and  give  him  the 

BEST  MATERIAL 

to  do  with.  That  is  what  is 
making  our  candy  counter  so 
popular. 


John  C.  Waage 

House,  Sign,  Decorative  Painting 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Connection  16  Central  Stree 


J.  H enry  Hartwell  & Co. 
UNDERTAKERS 
Medford  Street,  Arlington 

Telephone  Conn  . Residence  and  Night  Call  792  Mass  Ave. 


WOOD  BROS. 

THE  AUTO  EXPRESS  CO. 


YERXA  & YERXA 


For  Quick  Delivery 

669  Massachusetts  Ave.  Arlington 


Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  sticks  at 

Wetherbee  Bros. 

400  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait  15  cents. 


ELM  FARM  CREAMERY 

CHOICE  GROCERIES 

BUTTER,  CHEESE  and  EGGS 
Teas  and  Coffees 
F.  L.  LEE,  Proprietor. 

Legal  Stamps 


THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
KNOW  PICTURES  : : 

Booklet  of  Styles  and 
Prices  mailed  on  request. 


WM.  WHYTAL  & SON 

ARLINGTON 
agents  for 

Chase  and  Sanborn 
Celebrated  Teas  and  Coffees 

The  Best  That  Money  Can  Buy. 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  With  Whipped  Cream 

Sc. 

Ice  Cream  All  Winter 
College  Ices 

Gr  ossmith’s  Pharmacy 

A COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

WOOD  WO R K 1 NG  TOOLS 
Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

AT 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave  , Arlington,  Mass. 

A.  BOWMAN 

LADIES'  AND  GENTS’  TAILOR 

478  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


Telephone  Connection 


Altering,  Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 


ARLINGTON 

High  School  Clarion 
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JUDITH  EVERETT.  10 

EDITORIAL 


Looking  back  over  the  mile-posts  of  our 
lives,  graduation  will  always  stand  clearly 
out  before  us,— that  night  when  we  took 
the  upward  step  on  the  ladder.  For 
whether  we  continue  our  school  days  or 
not,  it  is  an  upward  step. 

The  question  “ What  Are  You  Going  To 
Do  When  You  Leave  School?”  has  been 
asked  by  ourselves,  our  friends,  our  rela- 
tives, for  a year  or  more,  and  some  of  us 
are  unable  to  answer  it  even  now.  What- 
ever we  do,  however,  let  it  be  a success. 
“ Sounds  easy  ! ” someone  says.  It  won’t 
always  be  easy,  'tis  true,  but  it  will  be 
easier  if  (you)  we  simply  remember  that 
“ success  comes  in  cans,  and  failures  in 
can’ts.” 

High  school  days!  Never  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  alas ! never  to  be  repeated  ! 
What  a flood  of  memories  will  sweep  over 


us  in  the  future  when  we  recall  them.  The 
pleasant  companionship  and  the  intimate 
relationship  that  exists  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  which  one  tinds  in  High  school,  is 
not  possible  in  college,  where  the  classes  and 
faculty  are  much  larger. 

There’ll  never  be  another  four  years  quite 
like  these ; never  quite  such  wholesome 
good  times  where  everybody  knows  every- 
body else.  For  while  in  High  school  you 
may  be  the  “ big  toad  in  the  puddle,”  in 
college  you  may  find,  to  your  chagrin,  that 
if  you’re  considered  in  the  puddle  at  all, 
you’re  very  fortunate. 

Did  you  ever  notice  when  the  school 
song  is  sung  at  the  Senior  Social,  or  at 
graduation,  the  deplorable  way  in  which 
those  singing  stumble  and  falter  over  the 
words  after  the  first  verse  ? The  majority 
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certainly  does  not  know  the  words  as  it 
should,  and  with  this  fact  in  mind,  Miss 
Heard  has  suggested  that  we  print  the  words 
in  this  issue,  so  that  everyone  may  have  a 
chance  to  learn  them.  So  the  next  time 
you  have  an  opportunity,  sing  these  words 
with  the  spirit  they  demand. 

A.  H.  S.  SCHOOL  SONG. 

Words  by  Edith  Fowle,  1900. 

Give  a cheer  now  for  our  High  School, 

For  whose  honor  never  fear 

While  we  lift  on  high  our  banner 
And  for  A.  H.  S.  still  cheer. 

Chorus. 

For  we’re  birds  of  a feather, 

All  the  A.  H.  S.  together, 

One  in  friendship  and  courage, 

’Neath  the  Red  and  Gray  so  dear. 

May  we  always  be  victorious, 

Always  fair  in  every  game  ; 

Never  will  we  be  vain  glorious, 

Never  tarnish  our  bright  name.  Cho. 

In  our  work  time  as  our  play  time 
Hand  in  hand  we  do  our  best. 

Fitting  for  the  world  before  us, 

So  that  we  may  stand  life’s  test.  Cho. 

A.  H.  S.  calls  for  her  students  ! 

Comrades  come  from  far  and  near  ! 

Three  times  three  -now — all  together, 

To  the  welkin  send  our  cheer.  Cho. 

A.  H.  S.  FIELD  SONG. 

Words  by  Ward  Chick,  1911. 

Before  their  comrades’  cheering, 

The  A.  H.  S.  boys  fight, 

And  they  think  not  of  yielding  ; 

They’ll  conquer  by  their  might. 

Out  there  beneath  our  colors, 

They’re  fighting  with  a vim  ; 

Go  on  and  beat  the  others ! 

Goon,  boys!  Win!  Win!  Win! 

Chorus. 

Fight  on,  boys,  we  are  cheering  for  you, 

For  we  want  you  to  win  to-day  ; 


Do  your  best,  we  are  all  behind  you, 

And  you’re  wearing  the  Red  and  Gray. 

Tho’  the  odds  may  be  great  against  you, 

Still  tight  on  and  win  success  ; 

And  we’ll  raise  a song  of  victory 
For  “ Dear  Old  A.  H.  S.”  ( Rah  ! ! Rah  ! ! 

Rah  ! ! ) 

Beneath  old  Cottings’s  banner, 

Beneath  it’s  flag  so  dear, 

Our  boys  press  ever  onward, 

Inspired  by  rousing  cheer  ; 

Tho’  others  all  around  us 
Bid  the  Red  and  Gray  to  yield, 

Our  boys  will  win  or  die  first, 

And  again  they’ll  take  the  field.  Cho. 

When  comes  the  time  for  parting, 

We’ll  gather  on  the  steps, 

With  full  hearts  overflowing, 

And  give  our  A.  H.  S. 

And  always  when  victorious 
Our  cheer  is  ringing  free  : 

ARLINGTON  FOREVER  ! ! 

To  the  sky,  now,  three  times  three  ! Cho. 

On  Friday,  May  27th,  Memorial  Day 
was  observed  in  the  hall,  in  the  fifth  period. 
Past-Commander  Parker  was  the  speaker, 
and  he  gave  an  earnest  talk  concerning  the 
Memorial  Days  to  come, — when  there  will 
be  no  living  representatives  of  the  war,— 
appealing  to  the  rising  generation  ; for  the 
decision  of  this  matter  lies  with  them.  It 
was  a plain,  straightforward  talk,  simply 
given,  and  yet  it  was  forceful  and  condu- 
cise  to  deep  thought. 

A double  quartet  sung  two  appropriate 
songs,  and  the  exercises  closed  with  the 
singing  of  “ America  ” by  the  whole  school. 

Miss  Beckler,  of  Simmon’s  College, 
gave  a lecture  regarding  bacteria  in  the  hall 
on  Friday,  May  20th.  It  was  unusually 
absorbing,  and  much  wholesome  advice  was 
given  that  it  would  be  well  to  follow. 


(jpra&uatimt  Exercises 


Arlington  ijtglj  £>ct)iml 


ujljursiiati  Aliening,  June  23,  1910,  uliuim  2jall,  Arlington 

CLASS  MOTTO: 

“ Qo  to  your  work  and  be  strong,  halting  not  in  your  ways.” — Kipling 


PRAYER 

Gloria 


Program 

Keu.  Kfrattk  Eintnltt  Maaaerk 

. . . . . From  cBor dese’s  Mass  in  F 


CHORUS  OF  SEVENTY 

ADDRESS  BY  CLASS  PRESIDENT 


I^eitrii  Hratiley  Jfrnat 


ESSAY.  Kipling,  a Free  Lance  in  Literature 

UJaruliitc  Hickcry  tpucrrtt 

HOPE  .........  Charles  Vincent 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Violins,  Ruth  Prescott,  Ray  E.  Mauger 


RECITATION.  The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men  ....  Kipling 
Erma  Alter  ilulptanu 
ORATION.  Kipling,  the  Patriot 

Sat)  EtUuarh  Mauger 

ANNIE  LAURIE Jlrr.  bv  C.  H.  7 \ich 

Melody  by  Junior  Bases,  with  Three-part  Humming:  Accompaniment 


RECITATION.  Wee 

Willie  Winkie  .... 

Kipling 

Suae  jfliEakctlj  Kelley 

CLASS  PROPHECY 

Marin rie  *tamituni)  (IJntt 

Senior  Song. 

(a)  Let’s  Be  Laughing 

Fran { Abt 

(b)  Kipling’s  Recessional 

Gower 

PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS 

UJliairutatt  uf  §>cljool  (Committee 

BARBARA  FRIETCHIE  Jutes  Jordan 

CHORUS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY 


Accompanist,  WARD  CHICK,  A.  H.  S.  19 1 1 

‘ "Piano  loaned  by  the  Cbickering  Company 


ANNA  ATTWILL  BARNES 
GEORGE  STORY  CHAPMAN 
NORA  FRANCES  CRONIN 
HELEN  EDITH  CROSBY 
EDNA  FRANCES  EASTER 
CAROLINE  VICKERY  EVERETT 
JUDITH  DELANO  EVERETT 
HENRY  BRADLEY  FROST 
MARJORIE  STANWOOD  GOTT 
EMMA  GUSTAFSON 
EDWARD  WILLIAM  HIGGINS 
IRVING  SYLVESTER  HILL 
ERMA  ALICE  JOHNSON 


FRANCES  MARION  BALSER 


GRADUATES 

ELIZABETH  KEEFE 
WALTER  LEONARD  KELLEY 
ROSE  ELIZABETH  KELLY 
RAY  EDWARD  MAUGER 
MARGARET  ANNETTE  McCOY 
VIOLA  MICHAELS 
RETTA  AUGUSTA  MURRAY 
HELEN  LUCILLA  O'KEEFE 
MILDRED  ROGERS  PATTEE 
ARTHUR  BACON  PEIRCE 
EMMA  FRANCES  POORE 
MARY  MARCELLA  POWER 
OLIVE  HAYDEN  PRESCOTT 

Special  Students 
JOHN  FRANCIS  BUCKLEY 


RUTH  PRESCOTT 
MAY  HELEN  PRIEST 
MAY  HELEN  PURCELL 
EUNICE  MARY  QUINN 
GLADYS  RICHARDSON 
EMILY  DUNBAR  RODEN 
MINNIE  ROSEN 
WILLIAM  CHARLES  SCANNELL 
HELEN  MARGUERITE  SHEDD 
HELEN  ARABELLA  STEARNS 
MATTIE  ETHEL  STILES 
ETHEL  MAY  STOREY 
ELLA  BLANCHE  VAIL 
RAYMOND  ALBERT  WHITTEN 

JACK  GOUVERNEUR  HUTCHINSON 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

To  all  friends  of  the  Arlington  High 
School  here  assembled,  and  especially 
to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  Class 
of  1910,  I extend  in  behalf  of  the  class, 
a most  cordial  welcome  to  these  grad- 
uation exercises. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this  we  can- 
not fail  to  reflect  with  deepest  grati- 
tude on  the  many  favors  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  us  throughout 
our  school  life,  and  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  earnest 
thanks  to  the  superintendent,  the 
school  board,  and  the  teachers,  for 
their  skillful  and  painstaking  aid  and 
instruction. 

We  trust  that  you  will  all  be  indul- 
gent listeners  to  our  program  and  that 
you  will  feel  at  the  close  in  some  de- 
gree repaid  for  the  interest  you  have 
shown  in  assembling  here. 

In  presenting  Kipling  as  the  literary 
subject  of  the  evening,  we  bring  before 
you  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  the 
time.  For  over  twenty  years  he  has 
enjoyed  a wonderful  reputation  and 
he  may  yet  be  called  a young  man. 
His  works  have  been  translated  into 
many  foreign  languages  and  are  alike 
enjoyed  by  peasant  and  noble. 

He  has  received  more  public  honors 
than  any  other  modern  writer,  and  his 
fame  may  be  said  to  have  been  offi- 
cially sanctioned  by  the  honorary  de- 
grees conferred  upon  him  by  McGill 
University,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 
In  1907  he  was  awarded  the  famous 
Nobel  Prize  for  idealism  in  literature, 
an  honor  never  before  conferred  upon 
any  English-speaking  writer.  This 
distinction,  alone,  places  him  at  the 
head  of  modern  English  writers. 

His  popularity  was  completely  dem- 
onstrated at  the  time  of  his  illness. 
At  the  very  height  of  his  ten  years’ 
fame  he  came  nearer  to  death  than  al- 
most any  other  person  has  safely  done. 


As  he  lay  sick  with  pneumonia  in  a 
New  York  hotel,  cablegrams,  tele- 
grams and  letters  poured  in  from  all 
over  the  world.  Even  the  American 
people,  whom  he  had  so  harshly  ridi- 
culed in  his  “American  Notes”  and 
“From  Sea  to  Sea,”  were  more  gener- 
ally and  deeply  affected  than  they  have 
been  at  the  bedside  of  a dying  presi- 
dent. After  his  recovery  he  expressed 
his  recognition  of  the  kindness  shown 
him  through  the  columns  of  the  public 
press,  saying  in  closing,  “I  must  take 
this  means  of  thanking,  as  humbly  as 
sincerely,  the  countless  people  of 
good  will  throughout  the  world  who 
have  put  me  under  a debt  I can  never 
hope  to  repay.” 

No  one  line  in  Kipling’s  works  bet- 
ter expresses  his  message  to  the  world 
than  this  which  we  have  chosen  for 
our  class  motto, “ Go  to  your  work  and 
be  strong,  halting  not  in  your  wTays.” 
No  one  is  better  fitted  than  he  to  give 
such  a call  to  action. 

If  you  are  familiar  with  Kipling’s 
poem,  “The  Sons  of  Martha,”  you  will 
say  that  he  himself  comes  under  that 
head,  for  in  that  poem  Kipling  divides 
all  men  into  two  classes,  the  sons  of 
Martha,  and  the  sons  of  Mary.  The 
reference  is  of  course  to  the  biblical 
characters,  Martha  and  Mary.  The 
sons  of  Martha  are  the  workers  of  the 
world,  the  sons  of  Mary  the  dreamers. 
The  poem  ends  with  the  thought  that 
the  sons  of  Mary  throw  their  burden 
on  the  Lord — “And  the  Lord — He  puts 
it  on  the  backs  of  the  sons  of  Martha.” 
It  is  just  such  men  as  Kipling  who  de- 
light to  take  up  life’s  burdens  with 
cheery  hardiness  and  zest ; and  there- 
fore, the  words  of  our  motto  come  ap- 
propriately from  his  pen.  Surely  we 
would  look  far  for  a better  motto  as 
we  break  our  school  ties  and  go  for- 
ward to  take  our  places  in  the  world. 

What  Kipling’s  future  will  be  no  one 
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can  predict.  Many  are  disappointed 
that  so  few  productions  have  come 
forth  in  recent  years.  We  will  wait  ex- 
pectant, however,  for  future  delights 
and  inspiration,  for  “While  there  is 
Kipling  there  is  hope.” 

Bradley  Frost. 


KIPLING,  A FREE-LANCE  IN 
LITERATURE. 

For  the  past  decade  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling has  represented  the  popular  idea 
in  literature  as  Sargent  has  in  paint- 
ing and  Roosevelt  in  politics.  Kipling 
has  been  called  the  “man  who  does  not 
care.”  Sargent  and  Roosevelt  are  also 
men  who  do  not  care ; and  since  the 
public  admires  independence  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  face  of  prece- 
dent or  protest  if  they  believe  it  means 
fidelity  to  truth,  each  of  these  men  is 
a leader  as  well  as  a free-lance  in  his 
own  field. 

In  what  respects  is  the  Anglo-Indian, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  poet  and  story-teller, 
with  his  world-wide  reputation,  a free- 
lance in  literature?  If  we  look  up  the 
biographical  facts  of  his  life  or  exam- 
ine his  works  almost  at  random,  we 
shall  find  at  once  his  independent  and 
unique  qualities. 

Never  has  a man  been  known  in  the 
field  of  letters  Avho  heeded  criticism  so 
little.  Probably  no  other  writer  at 
some  time  or  other  has  failed  to  yield 
to  it.  It  has  been  said  that  George 
Meredith,  who  some  people  think 
should  have  had  the  honor  of  the  No- 
bel prize  instead  of  Kipling,  was 
swerved  entirely  from  his  early  course 
by  adverse  criticism  ; and  that  Thomas 
Plardy,  the  only  other  living  novelist 
of  Kipling’s  rank,  was  influenced  by  it 
to  his  own  great  advantage.  But  Kip- 
ling has  utterly  refused  to  turn  aside 
in  his  course  or  change  his  ideas  or  his 
vocabulary  or  his  plain  speaking. 
When  “Kim”  appeared,  the  public 
were  delighted  and  told  Kipling  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  the  kind  of  thing 
that  they  liked,  whereupon  he  under- 
took the  conduct  of  the  British  gov- 


ernment in  bad  verse.  The  “Reces- 
sional” was  universally  and  unstint- 
edly praised,  but  in  the  jingoism  of  his 
Boer  War  poems  he  went  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  in  expression  and  princi- 
ple. Is  it  any  wonder  that  his  exas- 
perated admirers  say  that  in  the  inter- 
vals of  genius  he  is  merely  a pig- 
headed man?  Years  ago  he  gave  fair 
warning  that  he  would  not  work  with 
an  eye  to  the  public  and  he  never  has. 
firom  the  time  when  he  contracted 
what  Holmes  used  to  call  “lead-poison- 
ing” at  the  sight  of  his  work  in  type, 
“take  it  or  leave  it”  has  been  his  atti- 
tude. He  has  no  “market  nerve”  in 
his  writings.  However,  he  doubtless 
knows  more  of  his  faults  than  any  of 
his  critics,  and  although  it  is  true  that 
he  never  does  what  is  expected  of  him, 
as  one  enthusiast  says,  he  sometimes 
does  more.  At  any  rate,  whether  he 
writes  like  an  inspired  prophet  or  an 
Absent-Minded  Beggar,  we  may  at 
least  be  sure  that  he  is  sincere,  un- 
biased by  public  opinion,  and  following 
out  his  own  particular  bent. 

His  marvelous  versatility  is  doubt- 
less due  to  his  free-lance  tendencies. 

His  range,  both  in  setting  and  in 
choice  of  theme  is  astonishing.  He 
has  laid  scenes  in  India,  South  Africa, 
the  United  States,  the  Newfoundland 
Banks,  the  East  End  of  London,  Eng- 
lish country  villages,  mid-ocean,  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  He  has  written 
children’s  tales,  mystery  tales,  soldier 
stories,  humorous  and  sporting  stories, 
society  dialogues,  sailor  yarns,  beast 
fables,  and  studies  in  native  Indian 
life.  In  choosing  India  he  chose  a land 
quite  untouched  by  the  “literary 
plough,”  and  his  pioneer  work  in  this 
fie'd  alone  would  insure  him  fame. 

Then,  he  is  so  trulv  universal  in  his 
sympathies;  “the  leader  and  friend  of 
our  common  race,”  he  has  been  called. 
This  feeling  of  friendship  and  brother- 
hood in  all  his  writings  is  foreshad- 
owed in  a little  incident  with  a prettv 
allegorical  significance,  which  his 
mother  remembers  and  likes  to  tell.  At 
Nasil-c,  not  far  from  Bombay,  when  a 
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little  fellow,  he  trudged  one  day  over 
the  plowed  field  with  his  hand  in  that 
of  the  native  husbandman,  and  called 
back  to  her  in  Hindustan,  which  was 
as  familiar  to  him  as  English,  ‘‘Good- 
by,  this  is  my  brother.”  Whether,  as 
in  the  “Departmental  Ditties”  and  the 
"Barrack  Room  Ballads,”  he  has  his 
seamy  heroes  sing  of  the  life  they  live, 
with  all  their  dramatic  virtues  as  well 
as  their  dramatic  sins  ; or  whether,  as 
in  the  “Recessional”  and  the  “White 
Man’s  Burden,”  he  appeals  to  our 
highest  and  best  instincts,  we  know 
that  he  seeks  through  all  the  perma- 
nent well-being  of  the  world.  How- 
ever realistic  his  manner  may  be,  his 
aim  is  always  idealistic. 

Crockett,  friend  of  Stevenson  and 
Barrie,  and  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
Kipling’s  genius,  expresses  the  idea 
of  his  versatility  in  this  way:  “He 

grasps  the  mechanism  of  life — and  that 
not  only  in  the  Orient.  On  the  seas 
he  'knew  the  ropes.’  Down  in  the  en- 
gineer's grimy  inferno  who  but  he  had 
been  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  gauges? 
Doctors  said,  ‘None  but  a doctor  could 
have  known  that.’  Military  men  claim 
him  as  a comrade.” 

Even  the  children  know  that  Kip- 
ling is  a free-lance;  at  least  they  know, 
if  they  are  well  brought  up,  that  no 
one  else  can  tell  stories  like  his.  Some 
critics  say  that  the  “Jungle  Books”  and 
the  “Just  So  Stories”  will  live  as  long 
as  Aesop’s  Fables.  His  ability  to  in- 
vent plots  seems  almost  exhaustless 
and  his  power  to  put  appropriate 
speech  into  the  mouths  of  the  animals 
of  the  jungle  is  amazing.  Nowhere  is 
it  so  plain  that  language  is  a thing  over 
which  he  has  every  control. 

The  vivid  picturesqueness  of  his 
writings  is  due  to  his  vocabulary  and 
his  figures  of  speech  as  well  as  to  his 
unusual  ideas.  He  never  hesitates  to 
coin  words  when  he  needs  them — 

“ Elephints  a-pilin ’ teak 
In  the  sludgy,  squdgy  creek.” 

Says  one  critic,  “He  invents,  like 
utterance.” 


Note  the  directness  of  the  following 
similes  from  the  "Light  That  Failed: 
“The  Colonel’s  face  set  like  the  Day  of 
Judgment  framed  in  gray  bristles;” 
and  this — “Dick  delivered  himself  of 
the  saga  of  his  own  doings,  with  all 
the  arrogance  of  a young  man  speak- 
ing to  a woman.  From  the  beginning 
he  told  the  tale,  the  I — I — I — ’s  flash- 
ing through  the  records  as  telegraph 
poles  fly  past  the  traveler.” 

Kipling  himself  says  that  we  write 
in  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  psycho- 
logically regarded,  every  printed  page 
is  a picture  book.  So  concrete  and 
suggestive  are  his  words,  so  power- 
fully is  the  imagination  stimulated  that 
the  sense  of  reality  in  his  tales  is  often 
most  complete. 

There  is  a story  told  of  two  Yale 
students  who  once  in  the  course  of 
their  travels  poined  a rapt  group  about 
one  of  India’s  famous  magicians. 
Wonder  after  wonder  he  presented  to 
their  amazed  eyes.  All  saw  the  won- 
derful apparitions,  but  no  one  could 
tell  where  they  came  from  or  whither 
they  disappeared.  One  of  the  students, 
with  true  Yankee  ingenuity,  contrived 
to  use  his  camera  repeatedly,  unknown 
to  the  others,  and  rejoiced  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  reproducing  the  wonderful 
spectacles  so  that  he  could  study  them 
at  his  leisure.  When  the  opportunity 
came  to  develop  the  pictures,  the  stu- 
dents found  to  their  utter  astonish- 
ment that  all  the  films  were  blank. 
Indian  magic  or  hvpnotic  influence  had 
presented  the  sights  to  their  imagina- 
tion rather  than  to  their  eyesight. 

Kipling’s  verbal  magic  produces 
some  such  sense  of  realism.  It  is  often 
hard  to  realize  that  you  have  really  all 
the  time  been  seated  at  your  own  fire- 
side. Suppose  you  were  reading  a por- 
trayal of  natural  scenery:  says  one 
reader,  “He  fairly  spirits  you  out  of 
doors.  You  are  not  reading  about  a 
place;  you  are  seated  square  in  it.” 
Take,  for  instance,  this  picture  of  his 
beloved  North-Country  drawn  by  a 
homesick  Afridi  horse-thief;  “The 
bloom  of  the  peach  orchards  is  upon 
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the  Valley.  There  is  a pleasant  wind 
among  the  mulberry-trees,  and  the 
streams  are  bright  with  snow-water, 
and  the  caravans  go  up  and  the  cara- 
vans go  down,  and  a hundred  fires 
sparkle  in  the  gut  of  the  Pass,  and  tent- 
peg  answers  hammer-nose,  and  pack- 
horse  squeals  to  pack-horse  across  the 
drift  smoke  of  the  evening.  It  is  good 
in  the  North  now;  come  back  with 
me.”  Can  you  not  truly  see  and  hear 
and  smell  that  Northern  Valley? 

Perhaps  the  most  original  work  that 
Mr.  Kipling  ever  did  was  to  make  the 
cockney  jargon  of  the  “Barrack- Room 
Ballads”  poetic.  The  dialect  of  Burns 
was  entirely  suited  to  poetry ; but  the 
language  used  by  Tommy  Atkins  and 
the  rest  is  so  poor  that  it  has  been  des- 
ignated the  very  refuse  of  human 
speech.  Yet  in  “Mandalay”  and 
“Danny  Deever”  we  find  genuine  po- 
etry. “To  make  the  common  marvel- 
ous, as  if  it  were  a revlation  is  a test 
of  genius,”  said  Mr.  Lowell.  No  writer 
of  our  century  has  met  this  test  more 
unmistakably  than  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Is  Kipling,  the  free-lance,  a classic? 
That  is  not  yet  known.  Perhaps  his 
fate  will  be  the  common  one  described 
in  his  own  lines  : — 

“Some  of  him  lived,  but  the  most  of 

him  died  (Even  as  you  and  I !)” 

But  his  future  is  yet  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Two  Kiplings  there  are  at  the 
present  time — one  interpreted  by  his 
friends,  the  other  by  his  critics..  But 
both  unite  in  stating  that  he  is  the  poet 
laureate  of  modern  energy,  daring,  and 
achievement.  What  he  will  yet  ac- 
complish neither  ventures  to  forecast. 
It  depends,  very  probably,  to  borrow  a 
clever  suggestion,  on  how  far  he  is 
Anglo-Indian,  early  ripening  and 
early  spent ; how  far  true  English — 
like  the  oak,  slow  to  mature  and 
strengthening  with  time.  If  he  be  like 
the  oaks  in  his  Sussex  home  and  can 
fall  back  now  in  his  prime  into  the 
steady  working  stroke  of  the  elder 
masters  of  our  literature,  no  expecta- 


tion which  we  can  frame  will  be  un- 
reasonable. 

Carolyn  Everett. 


KIPLING,  THE  PATRIOT. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  a small  room 
cluttered  with  papers,  the  floor  be- 
smeared with  countless  spots  of  ink. 
There  is  a desk  in  the  center  of  this 
room  likewise  cluttered  and  besmeared. 
At  the  desk  sits  a man  in  a white 
flannell  suit.  The  suit  is  potted  from 
the  collar  of  the  shirt  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trousers  with  ink.  Every  few  mo- 
ments a servant  enters  only  to  be 
waved  away  by  the  genius  at  the  desk, 
who  does  the  waving  with  an  abrupt, 
jerky  movement  of  his  “pen”  hand, 
scattering  more  ink  from  his  full  pen 
over  the  attendant,  the  wall,  the  floor, 
and  himself.  This  ink  fiend  is  Kipling. 
Outside  this  room  there  are  five  men 
waiting  impatiently.  One  walks  up 
and  down,  another  smokes ; all  show 
the  light  on  their  faces  which  is  called 
expectancy.  Suddenly  the  door  from 
the  room  of  ink  opens  and  the  attend- 
ant emerges  with  several  sheets  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  He  gives  each  man 
who  is  waiting  one  of  the  sheets  and 
simultaneously  they  bolt  for  the  door 
as  if  shot  from  a gun.  We  follow  the 
man  who  received  the  first  manuscript. 
He  enters  a telegraph  and  cable  office, 
pushes  the  sheet  through  the  window, 
and  says,  “Let  ’er  go,  Bill.”  Bill  “lets 
’er  go,”  and  the  words  on  that  paper 
are  on  their  way  to  all  the  large  cities 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Clearly 
the  matter  is  of  international  import- 
ance. But  what,  you  ask.  is  the  cause 
of  all  this  excitement?  What  is  the 
international  event?  The  answer  is — 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  written  a 
new  poem,  and  all  the  world  is  eagerly 
waiting  to  read  it. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  give  you  the 
impression  that  Kipling’s  greatest 
poems  were  always  writen  in  this  po- 
em-written-while-you-wait  style ; but 
thus  my  imagination  delights  to  play 
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about  the  interesting  fact  that  the  pa- 
triotic poems  of  this  remarkable  man 
are  cabled  as  international  events;  and 
as  for  the  bedaubed  flannel  suit  and  the 
ink  slinging  by  vigorous  gesticulation, 
Kipling’s  Calcutta  editor  is  responsi- 
ble for  those  items. 

Some  people  will  say  that  the  patri- 
otism of  Tennyson,  which  delighted  to 
glorify  the  traditional  qualities  of  Eng- 
lishmen— great  love  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, and  prepossession  in  favor 
of  liberty  for  others — is  more  to  be 
sympathized  with  than  is  Kipling's  pa- 
triotism ; that  Mr.  Kipling’s  patriotism 
is  an  imperialistic  sentiment,  which  de- 
sires apparently  to  see  every  good 
Englishman  engaged  in  the  business  of 
governing  someone  who  is  not  Eng- 
lish. Certain  it  is,  as  a critic  says,  that 
Kipling  “goes  in  for  prophecy  and  em- 
pire building  as  a horse  goes  to  pas- 
ture, and  comes  back  greatly  re- 
freshed.” He  is  always  ready  to  come 
forward  as  a “Counsellor  of  the  na- 
tion” and,  in  the  words  of  our  Ameri- 
can humorist,  Mr.  Dooley,  “his  pomes 
is  r-right  off  th’  bat,  like  me  conversa- 
tions with  you,  me  boy.  He’s  a min- 
yitman,  a r-ready  pote  that  sleeps  like 
the  driver  iv  truck  nine,  with  his  po- 
etic pants  in  his  boots  beside  his  bed 
an’  him  r ready  to  jump  out  an’  slide  down 
th’  minyit  th'  alarum  sounds.” 

Kipling  is,  perhaps,  better  known  by 
his  review  of  the  British  soldier’s  life 
than  by  any  of  his  other  works.  His 
poems  and  stories  show  a furious  zeal 
for  the  British  flag,  and  his  micro- 
scopic study  of  the  British  soldier 
makes  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Tommy  Atkins  and  his  compan- 
ions. 

When  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  then 
military  commander  of  northwestern 
India,  first  met  Kipling  he  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  man  and  said, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, now  that  you  are  in  India  again?” 

“I  would  like,  sir,  to  live  with  the 
army  for  a time,  and  go  to  the  frontier 
to  write  up  Tommy  Atkins,”  was  Kip- 
ling’s reply. 


The  Duke  thought  the  matter  over 
and  then  gave  the  writer  permission  to 
live  with  the  men,  sharing  their  hard- 
ships and  pleasures,  if  he  so  wished. 
Kipling  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tuniiy  at  once  and  the  results  we  see 
in  his  realistic  as  well  as  patriotic  po- 
ems of  Tommy  Atkins. 

1 he  best  known  of  Kipling’s  soldiers 
is  Mulvaney,  that  good-natured,  quick- 
witted, dare-devil,  one-drunk-a-month 
Irishman.  Mulvaney  voiced  the  senti- 
ment of  most  of  the  army  when  he  said 
“The  Army’s  mate  and  dhrink  to  me, 
bekaze  I’m  wan  av  the  few  that  can’t 
quit  ut.  I’ve  put  in  sivinteen  years, 
an  the  pipe  clay’s  in  the  marrow  av 
me.”  And  he  further  says  of  himself, 
"Av  1 cud  have  kept  out  ov  wan  big 
dhrink  a month,  I wud  have  been 
Hon'ry  Lift’nint  by  this  time — a nui- 
sance to  me  betters,  a laughin’-stock 
to  me  equils,  and  a curse  to  meself. 
Bein’  fwhat  I am,  I’m  Privit  Mulva- 
ney, wid  no  good-conduc’  pay  an’  a de- 
vourin’ thirst.” 

Camp  life  was  far  from  being  a holi- 
day and  Kipling  endeavors  to  show  us 
that  the  soldier  at  the  best  times  has 
plenty  of  hardships  and  sorrows.  In 
India  fever  is  always  to  be  feared;  and 
“Cholera  Camp”  is  a poem  full  of  rude 
pathos,  with  the  death-roll  of  ten  a 
day. 

Occasionally  there  is  a crime  com- 
mitted and  hanging  follows,  bringing 
the  inevitable  sense  of  horror  and 
gloom  to  the  camp. 

“What  makes  you  look  so  white,  so 
white?  says  Files-on-Parade. 

“I’m  dreadin’  what  I’ve  got  to  watch,” 
the  Color  Sergeant  said. 

“For  they’re  hanging  Danny  Deever, 
you  can  hear  the  dead  march  play. 
The  regiment's  in  ’ollow  square — they- 
’re hangin’  him  to-day.” 

The  loyalty  of  the  soldiers  to  one 
another  is  especially  well  brought  out 
in  the  patriotic  story  called  “Only  a 
Subaltern.”  In  this  story  Bobby 
Wicks,  a young  officer  engaged  to  the 
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captain’s  daughter,  wins  his  men  by 
his  personality,  especially  Dormer,  an 
unpopular  private.  When  fever  struck 
the  camp  Bobby’s  special  work  was  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  men ; for  one 
thing  he  organized  a song  club  that 
gave  weekly  "sing-songs”  to  the  de- 
light of  all  the  soldiers.  One  evening, 
when  the  rain  was  falling  fast  and  the 
mud  was  a foot  and  a half  deep,  word 
came  to  Bobby  that  Dormer  was  taken 
sick  and  desired  to  see  his  officer. 
Dormer  was  about  done  for,  but  when 
Bobby  strode  in  the  blue  lips  parted 
and  in  a ghost  of  a whisper  he  said, — 
“Beg  y’  pardon,  sir,  disturbin’  of  you 
now,  but  would  you  min’  ’oldin’  my 
’and,  sir?”  Bobby  sat  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  the  icy  cold  hand  closed 
on  his  own  like  a vice,  forcing  a lady's 
ring  which  was  on  the  little  finger 
deep  into  the  fiesh.  Hour  after  hour 
he  sat  there  in  his  wet  clothes,  but  the 
grip  did  not  relax.  His  right  arm  was 
numbed  to  the  elbow  but  he  did  not 
try  to  pull  his  hand  away.  Dawn 
showed  a very  white-faced  Subaltern 
sitting  on  the  side  of  a sick  man’s  cot, 
but  the  sick  man  did  not  die  and  from 
that  night  his  recovery  was  rapid. 
Some  days  later  Bobby  came  down 
with  the  fever.  The  men  cursed  and 
prayed  in  the  same  breath,  but  in  a 
few  days  Bobby  was  dead.  Kipling 
shows  us  that  such  cases  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  British  army. 

Kipling’s  greatest  patriotic  poem, 
“The  Recessional,”  was  written  in  the 
year  1897,  the  year  of  the  Queen’s  Ju- 
bilee. The  story  of  the  writing  is  an 
interesting  one  and  I quote  the  au- 
thor’s own  words. 

“That  poem  gave  me  more  trouble 
than  anything  I ever  wrote.  I had 
promised  the  ‘Times’  a poem  on  the 
Jubilee,  and  when  it  became  due  I had 
written  nothing  that  satisfied  me.  The 
‘Times’  began  to  want  the  poem  badly, 
and  sent  letter  after  letter  asking  for 
it.  I made  many  more  attempts  but  no 
further  progress.  Finally  the  ‘Times’ 


began  sending  telegrams.  Then  I shut 
myself  in  a room  with  the  determina- 
tion to  stay  there  until  I had  written 
a Jubilee  poem.  Sitting  down  with  all 
my  previous  attempts  before  me,  I 
searched  through  dozens  of  sketches 
till  at  last  I found  just  one  line  I liked, 
that  was  ‘Lest  we  forget.’  Round  these 
words  ‘The  Recessional’  was  written.” 

This  poem  came  at  a time  when  all 
England  was  rejoicing  and  boasting  of 
their  navy  and  army.  “The  Reces- 
sional” suddenly  calmed  the  rabbling 
crowd,  and  brought  them  back  to  the 
realization  that  they  were  forgetting 
the  Supreme  Being,  Who  was  alone 
responsible  for  their  country’s  posi- 
tion. The  fourth  stanza  struck  home. 

“If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we 
loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in 
awe — 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 

Ur  lesser  breeds  without  the  law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget.” 

“The  Truce  of  the  Bear”  was  a poem 
of  absolute  fearlesness,  vividness  and 
force.  1 he  Czar  had  issued  a procla- 
mation in  behalf  of  universal  disarma- 
ment and  the  “Truce  of  the  Bear”  was 
taken  to  be  a warning  against  such  an 
action.  The  motto  is : “There  is  no 
truce  with  Adam-zad — the  bear  that 
walks  like  a man.”  The  story  is  of  a 
bear  hunt.  Adam-zad,  the  bear,  had 
been  stealing  Matun’s  goats  and  so  the 
owner  started  out  after  him  with  his 
gun.  It  was  a long  chase,  but  at  last 
Matun  found  the  bear,  who  reared  up 
on  his  hind  legs  so  that  he  looked  al- 
most human.  Then  he  put  his  paws 
together  as  if  in  supplication.  Matun 
was  moved  with  pity  and  did  not  fire. 
The  bear  slowly  tottered  toward  him 
still  pleading.  Nearer  and  nearer,  un- 
til suddenly  with  one  blow  of  the  steel 
clad  paw  he  blinded  the  compassionate 
Matun.  Then  Adam-zad  grunted  and 
slowlv  shuffled  ofif  to  his  den..  Thus 
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in  this  allegory  Kipling  gave  warning 
to  the  world  and  confirmed  what  he 
had  previously  written  in  “The  Man 
Who  Was,”  “Let  it  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  the  Russian  is  a delight- 
ful person  till  he  tucks  in  his  shirt,” 
meaning  that  he  is  a good  fighter,  but 
men  should  beware  when  he  pretends 
to  be  peaceful. 

The  third  important  poem  of  a pa- 
triotic nature  is  “The  White  Man's 
Burden.”  This  was  written  for  the 
American  as  “The  Recessional”  was 
written  for  the  Englishman,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  “American  Re- 
cessional.” It  was  brought  out  by  the 
unexpected  end  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  war,  when  the  United  States  peo- 
ple had  the  burden  of  the  Filipinos 
thrust  upon  them.  Kipling  was  fitted, 
if  anyone  was,  to  direct  the  United 
States,  for  no  man  knew  the  Asiatic 
character  so  well  as  he.  The  message 
was  that  it  was  the  white  man’s  duty 
to  civilize  and  teach  the  heathen  peo- 
ples. In  this  poem  Kipling  is  said  to 
have  out-czared  the  Czar,  for  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  peace  the  Czar  had  advised 
universal  disarmament  as  a means  of 
securing  universal  peace,  while  Kip- 
ling states  his  belief  that  it  is  the  white 
man’s  duty  to  conquer  all  uncivilized 
countries  and  civilize  them  : then,  after 
all  countries  have  been  civilized  there 
will  be  no  causes  for  war. 

There  have  been  for  Kipling’s  patri- 
otic poems  and  his  other  writings  both 
criticism  and  praise.  One  critic  ex- 
claims. “Such  verses  as  occur  in  Kip- 
ling’s poem,  ‘The  Destroyers,’  seem  to 
gloat  over  the  business  of  destruction. 
They  come  ill  from  the  author  of  ‘The 
Recessional.’  The  poem  may,  how- 
ever, may  be  a piece  of  byplay  only.” 

In  the  jingoism  of  his  Boer  war 
writings  he  apparently  “forgot  all  that 
he  had,  in  ‘The  Recessional,’  prayed 
God  to  remember.”  Certain  it  is  that 
the  ideals  are  exactly  opposite,  and  the 
onlv  wav  that  we  can  account  for  that 
is  that  it  is  Kipling’s  nature  and  im- 
pulse. 
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On  the  other  hand  Kipling’s  books 
are  a moral  tonic  to  their  generation ; 
and  in  this  he  is  true  to  the  great  suc- 
cession of  English  poets  who,  from 
Chaucer  down,  have  been  moralists 
and  exhorters  to  their  people.  As  a 
patriot  he  is  unmatched,  and  it  has 
been  claimed  that  no  other  poet  of  pa- 
triotism has  ever  so  thrilled  a great 
people,  or  so  vitally  and  directly  influ- 
enced politics,  as  has  Kipling. 

Although  Kipling  has  received  a dol- 
lar a word  for  his  verse,  yet  he  has  re- 
fused. as  did  Burns,  to  accept  a penny 
for  his  patriotic  poems  such  as  the 
"Recessional.”  He  has  helped  the 
world,  he  has  helped  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  he  still  lives  to  do  more  good. 
I his  man,  who  has  created  a new  re- 
spect for  poetry,  who  influences  the 
policies  of  nations  and  marks  time  for 
their  marching  feet,  who  had  at  one 
time  the  entire  civilized  world  praying 
for  his  recovery,  is  more  than  a holder 
of  a high  place  in  literary  circles — “He 
is  a patriot  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  a friend  of  our  common  race.” 

Ray  Mauger. 


PROPHECY  OF  THE  CLASS 
OF  1910. 

It  was  on  the  huge  ocean  greyhound 
“Marsovia”  in  the  year  1920  that  I had 
the  extreme  good  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
1 lost  no  time  in  telling  him  what  a 
source  of  interest  to  me  he  had  been 
for  the  past  ten  years,  not  only  because 
of  his  inimitable  writings,  but  also  be- 
cause he  had  been  the  subject  of  the 
literary  part  of  the  program  at  my 
graduation  from  the  ARLINGTON 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  He  listened  with 
interest  to  my  account  of  the  gradua- 
tion, nodded  approvingly  when  I told 
him  our  class  motto,  and  finally  asked, 
“How  has  that  class  turned  out?” 

“I  wish  I knew,”  said  I : “I  have 
lost  track  of  them  completely.  We 
scattered  far  and  wide  after  gradua- 
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tion.  This  is  my  first  leisure  year,  and 
I mean  to  employ  part  of  it  in  looking 
them  up.” 

"Let  me  help,”  said  Mr.  Kipling. 
“By  this  time  next  month  I shall  be  in 
India,  the  home  of  magic,  you  know. 
There’s  an  old  Hindoo  there  that  I 
often  hold  seances  with,  much  as  other 
people  consult  spiritualists.  He’s  the 
most  marvellous  old  chap  I ever  saw, 
and  can  foretell  things  that  fairly  make 
your  spinal  column  crinkle  up  like  a 
marcel  wave.  I’ll  tell  you  ; give  me  a 
list  of  the  names,  and  I'll  turn  it  over 
to  Abdhur  Kahrab  ; he  can  account  tor 
every  one,  if  he  only  will.  If  I can 
get  him  going  1 11  send  a daily  bulletin 
in  the  shape  of  a post-card.  When  all’s 
complete,  we'll  drink  the  health  of 
1910.” 

The  next  day  the  steamer  docked, 
our  paths  separated,  and  I looked  my 
last  on  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Scarcely  had  1 left  the  boat  when  I 
was  accosted  by  a familiar  voice  which 
came  from  an  extremely  tall  young 
man.  To  my  utter  astonishment,  I 
found  myself  gazing  up  at  my  old 
French  tutor,  Bill  Scanned. 

“Don't  you  recognize  me?”  he 
grinned,  genially. 

“Why — but  you’ve  grown  so !”  I 
stammered.  “Aren’t  you  standing  on 
stilts  ?” 

“I  rather  guess  not!  I have  grown, 
and  I’ll  tell  you  how;  I’ve  invented  a 
neat  little  contrivance  by  means  of 
which  a person  may  add  from  one  to 
twenty  inches  to  his  height ; the  boon 
of  all  short  people;  so  simple  a child 
can ” 

“Yes,  yes.  I know,”  I broke  in  has- 
tily. “And  you  added  all  twenty 
inches,  of  course.  Why,  we’ll  have  to 
put  a brick  on  your  head  to  stop  your 
growth  or  you’ll  be  interfering  with 
the  aeroplanes.” 

“A  brick  !”  he  burst  forth,  scornfully, 
“and  haven’t  I had  one  on  my  head  all 
my  life  ?” 

You  see  it  was  the  same  old  Bill.  Go- 
ing up  in  the  world  hadn't  changed 
him  in  the  least. 


That  evening  I went  to  see  a play 
that  was  making  a decided  sensation 
in  London  "under  the  most  successful 
manager  the  world  has  ever  known,” 
to  quote  the  bill-boards.  I was  not 
overwhelmingly  surprised  when  I 
learned  that  this  world-famed  manager 
was  my  former  classmate,  Ray  Mauger. 
1 had  seen  him  star  as  assistant  mana- 
ger in  various  amateur  plays,  and  was 
interested  to  find  that  he  had  now 
reached  a position  in  which  he  was  his 
own  master,  and  could  boss  to  his 
heart’s  content.  1 was  told  that  the 
audience  got  so  enthusiastic  that  they 
threw  not  only  flowers,  but  gold  coins 
on  the  stage.  Mauger  is  not  yet  satis- 
fied, however ; he  says  that  back  in  the 
early  years  of  this  twentieth  century, 
people  used  to  throw  vegetables  and 
sometimes  even  eggs  after  a particu- 
larly successful  performance. 

As  I left  the  theatre,  loud  voices 
smote  my  ear,  proclaiming  stridently: 
“Free  Votes  for  Women!  Free  Votes 
for  Women!”  Something  familiar  in 
the  attitude  of  two  of  the  speakers 
prompted  me  to  look  a second  time, 
when  I beheld,  to  my  infinite  surprise, 
Olive  Prescott  and  Viola  Michaels — 
turned  suffragettes.  Words,  for  once, 
failed  me  ! 1 should  as  soon  have  ex- 

pected it  of  Emma  Poor,  who,  as  I hap- 
pened to  know  was  spending  most  of 
her  time  crooning  lullabies  over  her 
twins’  cradle  in  her  pretty  house  on  the 
Hudson. 

Four  classmates  placed  in  one  day! 
Then  it  was  that  I began  to  wonder  if 
the  class  of  1910  had  adjourned  in  a 
body  to  England.  1 entered  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  four  in  my  note-book, 
and  waited  with  such  patience  as  I 
could  command  for  word  from  India. 
Never  before,  I am  convinced,  were 
post-cards,  even  souvenir  ones,  of  such 
interest  to  the  recipient  as  those  from 
Rudyard  Kipling  to  me.  You  will  be- 
lieve that  I left  the  rest  of  my  morn- 
ings' mail  untouched  to  read  them 
twenty  times — 

“Dear  Miss  Gott,”  the  first  one  read. 
“Abdhur  Kahrab  has  promised  to  lend 
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his  valuable  aid.  Arthur  Peirce 
turned  up  first;  and  I translate  the 
Hindoo  for  you  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity- . 

There  was  a young  man  known  as 
‘Dippy,’ 

Whose  clothes  were  decidedly  kippy ; 
Folks  were  charmed  with  his  grin, 

So  he  thought  he’d  begin, 

To  pose  as  the  god  ‘Dippikin.’ 

P.  S. — Try  a bric-a-brac  store  for 
Dippikins ; they  say  they’re  all  the 
rage.  Purchase  one  for  me  and  I’ll 
smash  my  old  Pillikin.  1 envy  a man 
a smile  like  that;  some  men’s  smile  a 
horse  would  shy  at. 

Yours  for  1910, 

R.  K.” 

“Chapman,  George, — Prize  winner 
in  Marathon  race  for  six  consecutive 
years — still  running. 

P.  S. — ’Rah  for  Chapman  ! There’s 
one  class-mate  who  has  not  ‘Halted  in 
his  ways.’ 

R.  K.” 

‘‘I  can  well  believe  it,”  murmured  I, 
“for  1 remember  the  cyclones  he  used 
to  cause  rushing  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Arlington.  I only  hope  he’s 
not  getting  too  fast.” 

“Helen  M.  Purcell,  D.  D. — (‘Heav- 
ens !’  thought  I).  Dandy  Debater. 
(‘Oh  !’)  President  Hub  Debating  Club. 
Challenges  Men’s  Clubs  at  home  and 
abroad.  ‘E'en  tho’  vanquished,  (S)he 
can  argue  still.’ 

P.  S. — She  may  end  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  but  don’t  introduce  me. 

R.  K.” 

Thoroughly  awed,  I exclaimed, 
“And  to  think  that  she  began  in  our 
economics  class.” 

“Dear  Miss  Gott ; Think  I must 
have  met  your  classmate,  Irving  Hill. 
He  is  carrying  on  Luther  Burbank’s 
wonderful  work  in  California,  and  has 
been  turning  out  some  wonderful  crea- 
tions. Abdlnir  Kahrab  informs  me 
that  Hill  was  always  fond  of  peaches, 
and  has  devoted  himself  especially  to 


the  rosy,  down-cheeked  variety  in  an 
attempt  to  soften  their  stony  hearts. 

R.  K.” 

Do  you  wonder  that  all  that  night  I 
tossed  in  restless  dreams?  And  the 
next  day,  while  walking  down  one  of 
England’s  grassy  lanes,  I had  to  pinch 
myself  to  see  if  I were  not  still  dream- 
ing. From  a vine-covered  building 
which  I had  been  admiring  two  grave, 
sweet-faced  nuns  issued,  and  came  to- 
ward me.  They  were  just  about  to 
pass  when  one  exclaimed,  and  plucked 
at  the  other’s  robe.  Surprised  in  turn, 

I glanced  at  them  and  then  fairly 
shrieked: — “Rose  Kelly  and  Eunice 
Quinn !”  V erily  things  had  changed 
since  High  School  days;  two  of  our 
merriest  girls  had  become  “pensive 
nuns,  devout  and  pure,  sober,  steadfast 
and  demure.” 

From  them  I learned  that  Madge 
McCoy  is  a school  teacher  in  the  su- 
perb new  High  School  building  at  Ar- 
lington, where  the  pupils  think  a great 
deal  of  her  because  on  several  occa- 
sions she  came  to  school  with  a con- 
tagious disease,  and  as  a result  in  each 
case,  the  school  was  closed  for  a week. 

When  I returned  to  my  lodging, 
some  more  postals  were  awaiting  me, 
which  I perused  with  the  keenest  en- 
joyment. The  first  reads: — 

“Anna  Barnes  is  happy  at  last,  as 
mistress  of  an  enormous  cattery  in  Mis- 
souri. She  has  at  least  six  hundred  pet 
felines  and  they  are  as  fine  and  husky 
looking  a set  of  cats  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  R.  Iv.” 

There  was  my  chance  to  say  “I  al- 
wavs  knew  it !”  and  T said  it. 

“Retta  Murray  is  teaching  in  an  ex- 
clusive boarding  school  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Her  subjects  are  Hysterics, 
Laconics,  and  Applied  Coquettricks. 
It  is  said  that  her  original  demonstra- 
tion in  her  subjects  excite  great  atten- 
tion. R.  K.” 

“Francis  Cronin  and  Helen  O’Keefe 
arc  expert  book-keepers.  Tliev  draw 
dailv  crowds  to  watch  them  balance 
their  books  bv  juggling  figures. 

R.  K.” 
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“Elizabeth  Keefe  is  an  artist’s  assist- 
ant in  a studio  in  Paris.  She  shows 
decided  talent  along  artistic  lines;  at 
least,  she  always  draws  her  salary  in 
a thoroughly  prompt  and  efficient 
manner,  and  it  is  said  that  when  she 
dresses  in  effective  Parisian  gowns, 
she  also  serves  to  draw  a crowd. 

R.  K.” 

When  a letter  came,  I wondered 
what  to  expect. 

“It  would  have  taken  three  postals 
to  write  all  the  bloomin'  titles  dangling 
after  Bradley  Frost’s  name.  It  seems 
that  he  actually  found  four  composi- 
tion errors  in  an  article  by  one  of  Har- 
vard’s most  learned  professors,  which 
fact  so  impressed  that  noble  institu- 
tion that  it  immediately  presented 
Frost  with  the  title  LL.  D.  Such  is 
the  value  of  prestige  that  Yale,  not  to 
be  outdone  by  her  rival,  added  Ph.  D. 
Oxford  became  excited  and  added 
Litt.  D.,  without  in  the  least  knowing 
why,  whereupon  Cambridge  annexed 
to  the  list  D.  D.  Frost  complained 
that  his  fountain  pen  ran  dry  every 
time  re  affixed  his  degrees,  but  endeav- 
ored to  write  something  worthy  of  his 
title,  and  of  his  newly  acquired  repu- 
tation. The  result  was  a most  amazin’ 
poem  which  rivals  those  of  the  great 
Alfred  Austin  himself.  R.  K.” 

“P.  S. — Take  a day  off  and  read  it. 

R.  K.” 

N.  B.— Data  concerning  Minnie 
Rosen  has  just  come  in.  She  started 
her  career  as  a stenographer,  but  being 
of  a musical  temperament  she  struck 
too  many  chords  on  her  typewriter. 
Also  she  wore  an  organdie  dress  to 
work,  with  a fluted  ruffle,  and  an  ac- 
cordion plaited  skirt,  which  so  smote 
upon  her  employer’s  ear-drums  that 
he  sharply  informed  her  that  he  didn’t 
care  for  clothes  (close)  harmony,  and 
flatlv  asked  her  why  she  didn’t  devote 
her  life  to  music.  Minnie  is  now  a 
music  teacher  of  note,  and  stands  high 
in  the  social  scale.  R.  K.” 

The  next  day  I went  for  a day’s  trip 
to  Windsor  Castle.  As  I left  the  train 
the  boy  in  charge  of  the  news-stand 


entered  with  his  books  and  was  shout- 
ing to  a customer,  above  the  din  of  the 
station,  “Ed  Higgin’s  latest! — ‘How  to 
Take  a Joke’ — only  three  and  two.”  I 
passed  him  a pound  note  told  him  to 
keep  the  change,  and  opened  that  book. 
It  contained  much  valuable  advice, 
“gleaned  from  experience,”  as  the  pref- 
ace had  it.  One  article,  called  “The 
Jokes  I Didn’t  Take”  I found  to  my 
surprise  comprised  half  the  book. 

It  was  hard  to  put  my  mind  on  sight- 
seeing after  that,  and  1 returned  some- 
what eagerly  to  my  hotel  and  the  third 
instalment  of  post-cards. 

“Jack  Hutchinson — Abdlutr  can’t  pro- 
nounce his  middle  name — is  a minister 
in  the  flourishing  village  of  Bingville, 
where  his  parishioners  enjoy  his  ser- 
mons and  his  poems  mightily.  Bing- 
ville used  to  be  a temperance  town, 
but  last  week’s  ‘Bugle’  said  that  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hutchinson  always 
preaches  to  a full  house.  R.  K.” 

“May  Power  and  Marion  Balser  are 
running  a lunch  room  in  the  Arlington 
High.  They  call  their  attractive  cafe 
the  Sahara  Desert  because  of  the  sand- 
wich-es  there..  R.  K.” 

“The  Girl  Who  Can’t  Laugh  at  the 
New  York  Hippodrome  is  of  A.  H.  S 
lyio.  Humorists  and  clowns  from  all 
over  trie  world  have  tried  in  vain  for 
the  thousand  dollar  reward  to  the  per- 
son who  can  make  her  even  smile.  She 
looks  only  bored  at  their  efforts.  Her 
name  is  Helen  Stearns.  R.  K.” 

I fell  in  a long,  long  faint  after  read- 
ing that  postal.  Of  course  Abdhur 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
but ” 

"Gladys  Richardson  edits  a column 
in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  under  the 
title  of  “The  Girl  from  Cuttyhunk.” 
Here  is  a sample  of  her  style : — 

‘A  girl  tvho  values  herself  highly 
should  never  give  herself  away.’ 

‘If  a bride  marries  the  groom,  she 
doesn’t  get  the  best  man.’ 

‘The  girl  with  a poor  complexion 
should  go  to  the  ball  games  and  sit  on 
the  bleachers.’  R.  K.” 
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“A  hair-dressing  establishment  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  patronized  by  the  Four 
Hundred,  is  run  by  Mildred  Pattee  and 
Ruth  Prescott.  They  know  all  the  lat- 
est points  in  coiffure,  but  demand  that 
no  rats  shall  be  worn,  which  is  cer- 
tainly ‘ruff  on  rats.'  ” 

“E.  Blanche  Vail  is  starring  in  the 
thrilling  tragedy  “Why  She  Slapped 
Him.’  It  is  called  the  most  sensational 
drama  since  ‘One  of  the  Eight,’  and  is 
having  a long,  successful  run  up  and 
down  Cape  Cod.  R.  K.” 

“May  Priest  has  organized  a Wo- 
man’s Industrial  Union  in  the  Barba- 
does,  for  furthering  diligence  among 
the  natives.  Her  admirable  example 
of  industry  has  proved  such  a stimulus 
to  this  indolent  people  that  they  bid 
fair  to  become  one  of  our  most  progres- 
sive races.  R.  K.” 

"Another  case  of  change  of  heart,” 
quoth  I. 

After  returning  from  a short  trip  to 
France,  I found  that  so  many  postals 
had  accumulated  that  I had  to  take  a 
day  off  to  peruse  them. 

It  seems  that  Edna  and  Mattie  have 
gone  into  partnership,  for  listen  to 
this  ; — 

“Easter — Stiles,  only  modiste  estab- 
lishment in  the  Azores.  R.  K.” 

“Poor  inhabitants!  Then  they  must 
have  to  wear  Easter  styles  all  the  year 
round.” 

“The  Misses  Everett  have  bought 
the  Marie-Corelli  house  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  and  have  a private  school  of 
twenty  girls.  Mothers  like  their 
daughters  to  go  there  because  they  are 
not  only  instructed  on  every  point  in 
Shakespeare  from  ‘When  shall  we 
three  meet  again?’  to  ‘This  was  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all,”  but  they 
take  such  good  care  of  the  girls,  espe- 
cially  in  regard  to  rubbers  and  um- 
brellas. ' R.  K.” 

‘Marguerite  Shedd  is  court  singer  in 
the  Empire  of  China.  The  Emperor 
can’t  quite  decide  whether  he  is  more 
enamoured  of  her  tiny  feet  or  her  large 
voice.” 

“John  Buckley  is  installed  in  the  Ar- 


lington City  Hall,  as  mayor.  The  only 
drawback  to  his  complete  success  is 
that,  because  of  modesty  or  laziness, 
he  refuses  to  give  his  speeches  in  per- 
son, and  has  a phonograph  for  the  pur- 
pose. R.  K.” 

“Helen  Crosby  , Simmons  1914. 
Since  that  date  she  has  been  a lady  of 
leisure,  but  Abdhur  says  she  is  about 
to  put  her  knowledge  of  household 
economics  to  practical  use,  and  that 
she  is  reviewing  that  part  of  her  course 
which  teaches  how  to  plan  for  two. 

R.  IC.” 

“This  hunting  down  of  your  class- 
mates is  certainly  proving  interesting. 
I met  two  of  them  today.  A party  of 

tourists  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Emma , 

Globe-trotter,  nee  Gustafsan,  and  Miss 
Emily  Roden  called  to  ask  for  my 
autograph.  They  recognized  my  new 
secretary,  Miss  Ethel  Storey,  and  then 
the  facts  came  out.  I didn’t  tell  them 
what  you  and  I are  doing,  but  I enter- 
tained them  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  sent  my  servant  to  escort  them  to 
the  Mission  Station  at  Madras,  where 
they  wished  to  visit  Miss  Erma  John- 
son, who  is  a much  beloved  medical 
missionary  there.” 

A day  later  I received  my  last  postal 
from  Rudyard  Kipling. 

“Abdhur  has  shut  up  like  a clam. 
I can  get  nothing  more  from  him.  It 
must  be  that  you  have  seen  the  others, 
or  that  you  will  see  them  in  the  near 
future.  If  this  is  the  case,  remember 
1 should  be  most  interested  to  know. 
Certainly  you  have  a fine  set  of  class- 
mates; I flatter  myself  that  that  motto 
had  something  to  do  with  their  unus- 
ual success.  So  here’s  to  1910! 

Rudyard  Kipling.” 

My  homeward  trip  was  enlivened  by 
an  interesting  little  group  that  sat  at 
the  same  table. — three  children  with 
their  charming  mother.  For  a while  I 
knew  the  tots  only  as  Raymond,  Sue 
and  Polly.  When  I learned  that  their 
family  name  was  Whitten,  I inquired 
with  interest  for  their  father,  and  was 
told  that  he  was  engaged  in  some  busi- 
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ness  of  a Sherlock  Holmes  nature  in 
New  York  City. 

The  second  day  after  landing,  I 
made  a point  of  hunting  up  Walter 
Kelley,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a large 
electrical  concern  at  153  West  139th 
Street.  I walked  bravely  up  to  a pom- 
pous individual  behind  the  desk  and 
inquired,  “Has  anybody  here  seen  Kel- 
ley?” His  Highness  looked  both 
amazed  and  insulted;  “If  you  refer  to 
MR.  Kelley,”  he  said,  “he  is  the  guest 
of  the  mayor  for  over  Sunday.” 

With  a haughtiness  equalling  his 


own,  I answered,  “Indeed?  Pray  tell 
him  that  Miss  Marjorie  Gott  called,” 
and  swept  out. 

My  task  was  now  complete.  I felt 
that  my  efforts  in  hunting  up  the 
whereabouts  of  my  classmates  had 
been  well  repaid.  It  is  worth  any 
amount  of  trouble  to  be  again  in  touch 
with  those  with  whom  the  happiest, 
most  care-free  days  of  one’s  life  are 
spent,  and  I mean  never  again  to  lose 
so  completely  all  knowledge  of  friends 
who  were  once  so  dear. 

Marjorie  Gott. 


APPLIED  QUOTATIONS. 

“ Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.” 

W.  Scannell. 

“ Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle  and 

low.”  V Michaels. 

“ She  smiles  and  smiles,  and  will  not 
sigh.”  H.  Stearns. 

“ His  very  foot  has  music  in  it 

As  he  comes  up  the  stairs.”  A.  Peirce. 

“ I have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  on 
me.”  G.  Chapman. 

“ He'll  eat  you  out  of  house  and  home.” 

G.  Chapman. 

“ So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne’er 
live  long.”  J.  Hutchinson. 

“ High-erected  thoughts  sealed  in  a heart 
of  courtesy.”  J.  Everett. 

“ He  was  the  mildest  manner  of  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a throat.” 

R.  Whitten. 

“ A still,  small  voice.”  O.  Prescott. 

“ And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o’  th’  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  Algebra.” 

B.  Frost. 


“ On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple, 
affecting  ; 

“ ’Twas  only  when  he  was  off  he  was 

acting.”  R.  Manger. 

“ Virtue  she  finds  too  painfnl  an  en- 
deavor.” R.  Murray. 

“ His  bright  smile  haunts  me  still.” 

I.  Hill. 

“We  feel  a Power  in  our  midst.” 

M.  Power. 

“ Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever, 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well.” 

Sentiments  of  igio. 

THE  STAGE  TO-DAY. 

The  Follies  of  1910, 

Jack  Hutchinson  and  Bill  Scannell. 
The  Man  from  Home,  Raymond  Whitten. 
The  Man  of  the  Hour,  Ray  Mauger. 

The  Noble  Spaniard,  Arthur  Peirce. 

Little  Nemo,  George  Chapman. 

The  Three  Twins, 

Glayds  Richardson,  Marjorie  Gott  and 
Anna  Barnes. 

The  Man  Who  Stood  Still,  John  Buckley. 
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The  forms  of  out  door  athletics  have 
taken  a sudden  change  for  the  better,  sup- 
ported by  the  faculty.  The  various  teach- 
ers have  shown  a decided  interest  in  the 
affairs  and  have  helped  a great  deal.  This 
year  the  school  is  represented  in  a league 
and  at  the  present  time  is  leading  and  the 
prospects  of  gaining  the  championship  are 
favorable.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to 
stop  us  from  securing  it.  At  the  present 
time  our  standing  in  the  league  is  four 
games  won  and  one  lost,  while  Woburn,  the 
next  in  line,  has  won  two  and  lost  two.  In 
order  to  tie  us,  we  must  lose  all  the  rest  of 
our  league  games  and  they  must  win  all  of 
theirs. 

In  all  this  year  the  team  has  played  21 
games  and  has  won  16  of  these.  This  is 
by  far  the  best  record  of  any  Arlington 
team  of  recent  years.  The  scores  have 
been  in  the  winning  games  against  Lexing- 
ton 2-0  and  5-2  ; Cambridge  Latin  6-1  ; 
Wendell  Academy  6-0  ; Stoneham  6-2  and 
43(14  innings)  ; Alumni  14-5  ; Rock  Ridge 
Hall  5-0  and  8-2  ; Wellesley  7-3  ; Winches- 
ter 5-0  and  6-2  ; Milton  H.  S.  7-3  ; Read- 
ing H.  S.  6-1  ; Woburn  8-2  ; Gloucester 
3-2.  The  games  lost  have  been  to  Middle- 
sex school  3-8  ; R.  M.  T.  S.  2-7  ; Waltham 
2-10;  Natick  0-1  (10  innings);  Woburn  0-6. 
The  members  of  the  team  have  done  ex- 
ceedingly well  and  much  credit  is  due 
them  and  especially  to  Coach  Colton  and 
Capt.  Hill. 

Track  athletics  have  been  started  and 
the  results  were  so  gratifying  that  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a class  meet.  This  was 
held  on  Friday,  May  13,  and  won  by  the 
class  of  19 1 1 from  1910  by  three  points. 


It  was  then  decided  to  hold  a meet  for  all 
school  children  in  the  town.  The  entries 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  those  under 
15  years  and  those  older.  The  towns- 
people contributed  the  money  for  the 
prizes.  These  were  a silver  fob  for  first 
place  and  a bronze  one  for  second.  The 
trial  heats  in  the  Junior  events  were  run 
off  on  Thursday  and  the  Senior  events  on 
Saturday,  June  4.  The  Senior  events  were 
100-yd.  dash,  220-yd.  dash,  440-yd.  run, 
mile  run,  shot  put,  high  jump  and  broad 
jump.  The  trials  were  run  off  on  Saturday 
morning  and  four  men  qualified  in  each 
event.  These  then  were  sent  in  the  finals 
in  the  afternoon. 

There  w-as  an  extremely  large  crowd 
about  the  track  where  the  final  heat  in  the 
100-yd.  dash  was  started.  This  w'as  won 
by  Buckley,  who  scored  three  firsts  during 
the  afternoon,  Donald  Hill  being  next  high 
scorer  with  a first  and  second.  The  crowd 
increased  as  the  afternoon  went  by  until 
there  was  no  more  room  left  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  track  or  on  the  bank- 
ings. Summary  ; 

100-yd  dash  : Buckley  ’10  scratch,  1st. 

W.  G.  Reycroft  ’13.4  yds.,  2nd.  10  3-5  s. 
220-vd.  dash  : Buckley  ’10,  scratch,  1st. 

Scanned  To.  6 yds.,  2nd.  25  s. 

44o-\d.  run  : Hooper  ’14,  6 yds.,  1st. 

Osgood  T 2 , 2 yds,  2nd.  Time  54  2-5  s. 
Mile  run  : Goldsmith  ’14,  40  yds.,  1st. 

Bell  T 1,  scratch,  2nd.  5m-6s. 

High  jump:  Colbeit  T2,  4 in.,  1st. 

I).  Hill  T 1,  3 in..  2nd.  Height  5,  10  1-2. 
Broad  jump:  D.  Hill  Ti,  1st. 

Trainer  ’12,  2nd.  Distance  18  ft.,  3 in. 
Shot  put:  Buckley  ’20,  1st. 
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Hutchinson  ’io,  2 ft.,  2nd.  37  ft.,  4 in. 

The  afternoon’s  sport  closed  with  a 
league  game  between  Arlington  and  Wo- 
burn, which  Woburn  won  6-0.  This  was 
Arlington’s  first  defeat  in  the  league  and 
naturally  Woburn  felt  very  much  elated. 

The  success  of  the  field  day  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Scully  and  to  Mr. 
Colton.  Their  work  was  of  a very  hard 


and  tiresome  nature  and  the  people  do  not 
realize  how  much  the  success  of  the  field 
day  is  due  to  them. 

On  Friday,  June  3,  the  hockey  cup  was 
presented  to  the  school.  Both  Air.  Scully 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  congratulated  the  school 
and  the  team.  Mr.  Mitchell  then  presented 
the  individual  members  of  the  team  with 
silver  watch  fobs. 


1910 

H — .(despairingly).  “Athousand  things 
rush  about  in  my  head.” 

Have  you  tried  everything  ? 

In  History  : “ Marlborough  was  granted 

a dowry  of  several  thousand  pounds.” 

In  German  : ‘‘She  is  looking  for  her 

betrothed  bridegroom.”  What  relationship 
might  that  be  ? 

Heard  in  History  : “ And  when  he  real- 

ized that  he  was  dead — .” 

“ Edward  had  external  and  internal 
troubles.”  Poor  thing;  what  were  the  lat- 
ter? We  didn’t  realize  that  nervous  dys- 
pepsia was  invented  then  1 

One  of  our  Wits  to  Another  ; “ Say, 

what  does  ‘ Not  transferable  ’ on  a ticket 
mean  ? ” 

“ Why,  it  means  that  you  can't  use  it 
unless  you  use  it  yourself.  See  ? ” 

“ Thanks.” 

“ Where  are  you  going  ? ” 

“To  pieces.  Coming  ? ” 

Bless  that  comet  for  providing  excuses 
in  the  English  class. 


Miss  B — r (translating  German.)  “ Tell 
enters  and  walks  over  the  scenery.” 

Why,  Wilhelm,  what  an  acrobat  you  must 
have  been  ! 

Same  person,  in  French.  “ She  rose  and 
brushed  off  the  knees  of  her  skirt.”  Now, 
do  you  believe  that  ? Neither  do  we. 

In  economics.  Question  : “ To  what 

point  would  you  call  shoes  capital  ? ’’ 

Answer  ; “ When  they’re  on  their  last 

legs.” 

Miss  C — y (looking  ruefully  at  her  efforts 
at  scansion.)  “ Oh,  dear  ! I scun  that 
line  all  wrong.” 

O U Proofs  ! 

He.  “ You  certainly  are  the  limit  ! ” 
Moving  his  chair  closer.  “ And  I’m 
a variable  approaching  the  limit.” 

Heard  in  corridor.  The  girls  : 

“Mine  has  rows  of  insertion  and  then  — ” 
“Bastiste.  Mama  says  she  thinks — ” 

“ Oh,  no,  short  sleeves.  I don’t—” 

“ Yes,  I’ve  got  an  overskirt,  all 
trimmed — ” 

“ I hate  to  have  my  picture  tak — ” 
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“ Doesn’t  he  make  you  have  a broad 
grin — ” 

“ Suede  ; got  ’em  yesterday.” 

Chorus  : “ Oh,  let’s  see  your  proofs  ! ! ” 

The  boys. 

“ Got  your  suits  all  pressed  ? Same 
here.” 

Good  bye,  everybody.  . We  hope  we 
haven’t  given  any  of  our  teachers  nervous 
prostration. 

Juniors,  “ it’s  up  to  you,”  in  the  words  of 
the  poet. 

1911 

Theories. 

Hypothesis:  a metallic  box  at  bottom  of 
a pool. 

To  prove  : — that  a pebble  thrown 
therein  will  resound  when  striking  box. 

All  demonstrations  of  the  above  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  Miss  K — g. 

Heard  in  English  History. 

“ He  was  the  gi  andson  of  a king’s  sister.” 

It’s  nice  to  be  definite. 

In  English.  Miss  S— , about  to  read  : 
“ Shall  I begin  ‘ With  a mounful  voice  ? ’ ” 
Heaven  forbid  ! 

What  has  dampened  the  spirits  of  Latin 
III?  It  can’t  be  that  Mr.  L — is  contem- 
plating corporal  punishment  in  place  of 
his  latest  approved  methods. 

Who  is  the  girl  in  Division  A who  tried 
to  bribe  her  teacher  before  the  Erench  ex- 
amination. Diplomatic! 

Perhaps  Miss  J — n has  had  experience. 
It  seems  so  by  the  way  in  which  she  trans- 
lated in  French.  “ She  rushed  at  him  with 
the  dishpan.” 

Talk  about  delicacy  1 S — takes  the 

cake  — or  the  ring. 

We  hereby  wish  to  ihform  Miss  L — that 
every  Augustus  is  not  an  Emperor,  and  one 
to  demand  such  a deep  obeisance. 

One  morning  we  were  told  that  Miss 
T — y was  trying  to  get  into  a drawer  down- 
stairs. But  will  wonde^  pver  cease  ? 
Soon  after,  we  w'ere  infori  had 

finally  succeeded  in  gettir 

The  young  men  of  to-i  link 

that  they  originated  the  f;  dug 


their  pants,  for  about  four  thousand  years 
ago,  Phaeton  “ pressed  his  suit  ” before  he 
started  to  drive  his  father’s  chariot.  Sporty 
young  man. 

Don’t  some  of  the  boys  sound  as  though 
they  were  hiccoughing  when  they  scan 
iambic  pentameter?  Scandalous! 

We’d  enjoy  those  original  poems  better 
if  we  might  know  the  name  of  the  authoress. 
Don’t  be  over  modest. 

hor  first  class  work  of  the  promptest  and 
most  efficient  kind  in  the  transportation  of 
books  from  the  book-room  to  the  low^er 
floor,  call  in  the  Junior  bovs.  M — h 

and  G — k do  excellent  team  work.  They 
brought  dowm  the  Deserted  Village  in  half 
an  hour. 

M — h locked  in  book  room.  Miss  R — - 
to  the  rescue.  Great  excitement. 

Read  C — k’s  love  stories.  Sweetest 
things  1 

There  seems  to  be  a great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  difference  in  meaning  between 
“ teach  ” and  “ learn.”  Get  busy,  Juniors  ; 
remember  we’re  Seniors  next  year  and 
must  learn  the  others  how  to  do  things 
right. 

Miss  R — to  Mr.  H — in  Room  I : *•  Are 
you  downstairs  ? ” 

1912 

We  believe  that  the  Romans  were 
advanced  in  civilization,  but  listen  to  this  1 

Pupil.  “ Constantius  kept  the  Chris- 
tians from  teaching  rhetoric.” 

Teacher.  “ How  did  that  harm  them  ? ” 

“ Well,  it  kept  them  from  teaching  good 
English.” 

All  important  questions  debated  by  1912. 
Rates  reasonable. 

In  response  to  the  teacher's  desire  for 
direct  statements,  we  get  the  following  in 
German  II. 

Miss  B.  (quoting  rule.)  “ The  direct  fol- 
lows the  indirect  unless  the  indirect  follows 
the  direct.” 

Heard  in  German. 

“ He  often  remained  a step  behind  that 
he  might  look  into  her  eyes.” 

Rubber  1 
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English  II  C. 

Teacher.  “ What  was  Daniel  Webster’s 
peculiarity  ? ” 

Mr.  L.  (inspired,  at  last.)  “ He  wrote  a 
dictionary.” 

Latin  II  A. 

Teacher.  “ What  do  you  think  of  Cae- 
sar’s cutting  up  *a  German  tribe,  like 
that  ? ” 

Mr.  H.  “ I don’t  think  he  was  very 
nice.”  Sympathetic,  at  least. 

Miss  M.  “ Do  you  think  the  other  trans- 
lation would  be  impossible  ? ” 

Pupil.  “ No,  but  I got  this  one  into  my 
head  and  it’s  hard  to  get  it  out.” 

Latin  II  B. 

Pupil  (translating.)  “ The  piles  (of 
Caesar’s  bridge)  were  let  down  by  ma- 
chines.” Unanimous  suggestion — “Sew- 
ing machines.” 

Translation  in  German  II. 

“ With  head  bowed  and  arms  crossed, 
she  stepped  over  the  door.” 

Good  suggestion  for  an  indoor  track 
meet. 

Not  every  Geometry  class  can  claim  a 
“ Samson  ” in  its  ranks. 

German  II. 

Mr.  C.  (translating.)  “ When  she  looked 
up  he  saw  that  she  was  full  of  tears.” 

Latin  II  B.  Translations. 

“ Our  men  led  the  rebellion  into  winter- 
quarters.”  Cold-storage,  perhaps. 

“ They  threw  down  their  anchors  and 
began  to  fill  up.” 

“ He  brought  the  commands  of  Caesar 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  an  envoy.” 

1913 

In  English. 

Miss  M — “ And  now,  Miss  C — - you 
may  give  a description  of  the  albatross  in 
the  ancient  mariner.” 

Miss  C — “ He  had  wings.” 

Miss  M — - “ Master  O.  H.,  Describe 

the  people  whom  Rip  Van  Winkle  saw  in 
the  amphitheater.” 

Master  H — “ Why  — er  — one  of  them 

had  a nose.” 

Miss  M — “ Master  Allan,  give  the 

meaning  of  the  conjunction  ‘ and.’  ” 

Master  Allan  (hesitating.)  “ Well  — er 
— it  means  — something  coming.” 


German  Club  Notes. 

On  Friday  evening,  May  13,  der  Mehr 
Kunde  Verein  gave  its  first  social  and  dance 
in  the  High  School  Hall.  The  hall  was 
decorated  with  red,  black  and  white,  the 
colors  of  the  German  flag,  which  was  hung 
over  the  stage.  Linwood  Orchestra  fur- 
nished the  music  for  the  dancing,  and 
refreshments  were  served  at  intermission. 
The  committee  having  the  evening  in 
charge  were  Harlan  Reycroft,  chairman, 
Anna  Barnes,  Grace  Barr,  Mildred  McKay 
and  Philip  Wood.  It  was  a very  enjoyable 
evening  for  those  present. 

Monday  evening,  June  13th,  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Club  for  this  year,  took 
place.  Anecdotes  and  papers  were  given 
as  usual  by  members,  and  after  the  treas- 
urer’s report  was  read  and  other  business 
concluded,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  out-going  class  wishes  success  to 
the  Mehr  Kunde  Verein  in  the  following 
years,  for  although  still  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  nevertheless,  what  the  club 
is  and  will  be,  rests  now  with  the  classes 
which  follow. 

Exchanges. 

The  Clarion  thankfully  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges : 
The  Register,  Burlington,  Vt. ; E.  L.  H.  S. 
Oracle;  The  Dean  Megaphone;  The  Tuf- 
tanian  and  Tufts  Weekly  ; The  AEjis,  Bev- 
erly, Mass. ; and  The  Argonant,  Mansfield, 
Mass. 

Some  excellent  stories,  Central  High 
Review  ; your  paper  is  very  well  prepared. 

Where  is  your  exchange  column,  Par- 
Sem  ? 

“ Papillon  ” is  an  unusual  story  and  one 
to  be  greatly  commended,  H.  S.  Gazette 
(Lynn). 

Sunday  School  Teacher.  “Joe,  give  me 
a quotation  from  the  Bible.” 

Joe.  “ And  Judas  went  and  hanged 
himself.” 

Teacher.  “ Good,  give  another.” 

Joe.  “ Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 

Senior  : High  School  life  at  best  is 

passing. 

Gliding  swiftly  by ; 

Let  us  do  our  best  to  honor 
The  dear  old  Arlington  High. 
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Spinster.  “ I wish  the  Lord  had  made 
me  a man.” 

Bright  Nephew.  “ Perhaps  he  did,  but 
you  haven’t  found  him  yet.” 

“ Could  any  one,  love,  between  us  come  ? ” 
He  asked  in  accents  tender. 

“ Well,”  spoke  the  young  brother  under  the 
sofa, 

“ He’d  have  to  be  awfully  slender.” 

We  attract  hearts  by  cpialities  we  display, 
and  hold  them  by  qualities  we  possess. 

He.  “ Do  you  like  codfish  balls  ? ” 

She.  “ I never  attended  one.” 

Domestic  adverce. 

To  remove  paint  — sit  on  it  before  dry. 


The  Clarion  is  printed  by  ... . 

C.  S.  PARKER  & SON 

At  office  of  ADVOCATE  OFFICE 


C.  F.  Marston’s 
PROVISION  STORE 

Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Phone  535.  Best  Cuts  of  Meat. 


Compliments  of  a Friend 


Therese  B.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
Charles  A.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTISTS 

Associates  Building  Arlington 

E.  F.  Donnellan 
Upholsterer  and  Cabinet  Maker 

440  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 
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HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 

60  Congress  St.,  Boston 

J- 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Members  of 

New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 

J- 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

New  Haven  Hartford 

Providence  Newport 

BU'ITRICK’S  HENNERY  EGGS 

Direct  from  the  Henneries  Every  Day 
— AT- 

D.  BUTTRICK'S  STORES 

667  Mass.  Avenue,  Arlington 

1367  Mass.  Avenue,  Arlington 


JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 

Fine  Athletic 
Goods 

Official  Outfitters  to  A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

1436  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Calls  by  Appointment. 

Compliments  of 

A.  L.  NOURSE 

32  Post  Office  Building 

Shampooing  Arlington,  Mass. 

Facial  Massage 
Marcel  Wave 

H.  E.  GAMESTER 

Carpenter  and  Builder 

Joseph  P.  Kerrigan,  D.  M.  D. 

Whittemore’s  Glycedonia 

The  Most  Exquisite  Preparation  for  the  Skin 

DENTIST 

Cures  chapped  hands  or  face  chapped  or  irritated  skin 
After  washing  and  wiping  the  parts  affected,  apply  a 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING 

little  of  the  Lotion,  rubbing  gently  until  dry. 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

0.  W.  WHITTEMORE 

Pharmacist  Arlington,  Mass. 

Photographic  Developing  and  Printing 

Special  attention  given  to  Repairing  Watches 
and  French  Clocks 

..  DOANE  .. 

..  Fred  A.  Smith  .. 

IV A TCHMAKFR  AND  JEIVELER 

Associates  Block 

489  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington,  Mass. 

Wm.  Whowell,  Jr. 

DOW  & GILES 

Gentlemen  s Haberdashery,  Ladies' 

Neckwear  and  Lingerie 

DRY  GOODS  and  SMALL  IV  A RES 

Association  Block  671  Mass.  Avenue 

Post  Office  Block  Arlington,  Mass. 

Charles  Davis  Cobb,  D.M.  D. 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

...  DENTIST  ... 

— Is  at  the  — 

22  Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

L.  D.  BRADLEY 

A.  H.  Knowles 

Hardware  and  Kitchen  Furnishings 
Family  Paints 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

1318  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington  Heights 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 


...DENTIST... 

Arlington  Harness  Co. 

Post  Office  Building  Arlington 


J.  D.  ROSIE 

William  Gratto. 
FURNACES,  RANGES,  PLUMBING 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

AND  GENERAL  JOBBING 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Repairing  and  Pressing 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils  Er  Kitchen  Furnishings 
665  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Post  Office  Building  - Arlington,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection  Arlington,  Mass. 
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PURE  CANDIES 

We  manufacture  our  own  con- 
fectionery— have  one  of  the 

BEST  CANDY  MAKERS 

to  be  had,  and  give  him  the 

BEST  MATERIAL 

to  do  with.  That  is  what  is 
making  our  candy  counter  so 
popular. 

YERXA  & YERXA 


Wetherbee  Bros. 

Jewelers,  Cycle,  Automobile  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 

400  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 

PIERCE— ARROW  CARS  TO  RENT. 

THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
KNOW  PICTURES  : 


Booklet  of  Styles  and 
Prices  mailed  on  request. 

Telephone  Connection 


John  C.  Waage 

House,  Sign,  Decorative  Painting 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Connection  16  Central  Street 

J.  H enry  Hartwell  & Co. 
UNDERTAKERS 
Medford  Street,  Arlington 

Telephone  Conn  . Residence  and  Night  Call  792  Mass  Ave. 

WOOD  BROS. 

THE  AUTO  EXPRESS  CO. 

For  Quick  Delivery 

669  Massachusetts  Ave.  Arlington 

ELM  FARM  CREAMERY 

CHOICE  GROCERIES 

BUTTER,  CHEESE  and  EGGS 
Teas  and  Coffees 
F.  L.  LEE,  Proprietor. 

Legal  Stamps 

WM.  WHYTAL  & SON 

ARLINGTON 
agents  for 

Chase  and  Sanborn 
Celebrated  Teas  and  Coffees 

The  Best  That  Money  Can  Buy. 

Our  Own  Make  Ice  Cream 

By  Pint,  Quart  or  Gallon 

College  Ices  and  Sodas 

With  Crushed  Fruits 

Gkossmith’s  Pharmacy 

A COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 
Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

AT 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave  , Arlington,  Mass. 

A.  BOWMAN 

LADIES ’ AND  GENTS’  TAILOR 

478  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Altering,  Cleaning,  Dyeing.  Pressing  and  Repairing 
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EDITORIAL 


Welcome  back  everybody,  teachers  and 
classmates,  new  and  old  ! Vacation  times 
are  happy,  with  their  care  free  days,  yet 
doesn’t  it  seem  good  to  get  hack  again  and 
begin  to  be  busy  to  some  real  end  ? There’s 
such  a feeling  of  good-fellowship  that  seems 
to  come  in  a rush  after  the  two  months 
during  which  we’ve  all  been  scattered  here 
and  there.  Class  spirit  is  strong  ; yet  higher 
than  that  comes  school  loyalty,  which  re- 
presents desire  and  pride  in  maintaining  the 
standard  of  our  High  School.  May  that  be 
your  aim  always. 

We  wish  you  all  good  luck  and  good 
cheer  for  19 10  and  ’ll.  It’s  now  the  be- 
ginning of  another  year ! Another  time  to 
make  new  resolutions!  Yes,  but  are  you 
doing  it,  every  one  of  you  ? 

For  you,  Seniors,  it  is  the  last  chance. 
Make  good  ; make  the  record  of  your  last 


High  School  year  the  best  of  all ; have  it 
untarnished,  worth  while  ; he  faithful,  true 
to  what  your  own  mind,  heart,  and  soul 
dictate  ; he  yourselves,  your  own  individual 
selves,  from  start  to  finish. 

And  you,  Undergraduates,  make  the  most 
of  your  opportunities;  don’t  criticise  your 
classmates  ; let  the  other  fellow  go  his  own 
gait  unmolested ; lend  him  an  occasional 
hand  if  by  so  doing  you  can  help,  but  don’t 
hinder ; remember  you’re  only  a drop  in 
the  bucket,  yet  a necessary  one  ; don’t  ex- 
pect the  affairs  of  the  whole  school  to  hinge 
on  your  welfare  ; make  friends  and  keep 
them  ; and  live  the  year  loyally. 

In  behalf  of  the  school  we  wish  to  extend 
a welcome  to  Mr.  Cross  and  Miss  Flewelling 
who  come  to  us  this  year  as  new  teachers. 
Mr.  Cross  teaches  Book-keeping,  Commer- 
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cial  Law,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  United 
States  History  and  Penmanship.  He  came 
here  from  Lowell  High  School,  and  is  par- 
ticularly well  fitted  for  his  work  by  a year 
of  practical  business  experience  in  addition 
to  two  years  at  the  Institute  of  Technology 
and  two  years  at  Harvard  University.  Miss 
Fleweliing  is  a graduate  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  before  coming  to  Arlington  taught 
in  the  Plymouth  High  School.  Her  subjects 
are  Chemistry,  Zoology,  and  Physical 
Geography. 

On  Friday  morning,  Oct.  7th,  the  entire 
High  School  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldron  give  a lecture  on 
glass  blowing,  made  especially  interesting 
by  various  experiments.  The  subject  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  appeal  to  everybody,  and 
we  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Scully  and 
the  Science  Club,  under  whose  auspices  it 
was  given,  for  such  an  enjoyable  and  in- 
structive hour. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  November  2nd, 
the  members  of  the  High  School  assembled 
in  the  Hall  to  hear  the  reading  of  “Julius 
Ceasar,”  by  Raymond  Herman  Geist,  of 
Columbia  College.  To  say  that  everyone 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  presentation  would 
be  expressing  it  far  too  mildly.  Mr.  Geist 
was  attired  in  Roman  dress,  and  his  imper- 
sonations were  so  excellent  that  even  those 
who  had  never  read  the  play  could  easily 
understand  the  plot  and  settings.  Mr. 
Scully  arranged  the  rea.ling  particularly  for 
the  members  of  the  Junior  Class  who  have 
just  been  studying  “Juilus  Caesar.” 

A record  of  all  replies  received  from  the 
Alumni  will  be  carefully  kept,  although  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  give  space  to  all  in 
this  column.  Thus  inquiries  regarding 
former  members  of  A.  H.  S.  will  be  gladly 
answered  on  receipt  of  a self-addressed 
envelope  from  the  inquirer. 


1910. 

Ray  Mauger  is  with  the  Associate  Com- 
edy Co.  in  New  York. 

Misses  Caroline  and  Judith  Everett  and 
Miss  Helen  Stearns  are  attending  Radcliffe 
College. 

Miss  Helen  Crosby  has  entered  Simmons 
College. 

Jack  Hutchinson  and  Edward  Higgins 
are  in  the  class  of  iqiq  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College. 

Frances  Cronin  has  an  excellent  position 
as  stenographer  for  the  York  & Whitney 
Co.,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
Boston. 

Bradley  Frost  is  in  the  class  of  1914  at 
Dartmouth  College. 

Edna  Easter  is  in  the  class  of  1914  at 
Boston  University. 

Erma  Johnson  is  in  the  class  of  1914  at 
Radcliffe  College,  specializing  in  languages 
preparatory  to  teaching. 


Muriel  Brandenburg,  ’09,  is  with  the 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Boston. 

Prescott  Bigelow,  ’09,  is  a student  at  the 
Lowell  Textile  School  in  Lowell. 

Dorothy  Wyman,  ’09,  is  in  the  class  of 
1913  at  Wellesley  College. 

Kenneth  Churchill,  ’08,  is  in  the  class  of 
1912  at  Bnvdoin  College  and  a member  of 
the  Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternity. 

Ernest  Weston,  ’08,  is  taking  a course  in 
mechanics,  preparatory  to  entering  the 
automobile  business. 

Arthur  Trowbridge,  ’02,  is  with  Lock- 
wood,  Greene  &:  Co.,  Botson,  in  the  textile 
mill  Machinery  Installation  Department. 

Ethel  Ober,  ’09.  is  assistant  sewing 
teacher  in  the  Arlington  Public  Schools. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


O-CHIQUA-SAN. 

O-Chiqua-San  came  mincingly  up 
the  garden  path,  a path  overhung  with 
wisteria  vines;  great  masses  of  the 
lovely  purple  blossoms  brushed  her 
face  as  she  passed,  and  well  they 
might,  for  it  was  a lovely  face  that  they 
touched  ; two  merry  brown  eyesblinked 
roguishly  from  it ; there  was  a retrouse 
nose  and  full  red  lips,  and  the  rounded 
cheeks  were  flushed  now  prettily.  She 
was  humming  as  she  walked  some 
dainty  Japanese  air,  elusive,  yet  with  a 
vague  hint  of  sadness.  But  O-Chiqua- 
San  was  not  unhappy — most  decidedly 
not.  For  did  not  the  golden  sun  shine 
warmly  down  on  her,  and  the  deep 
blue  sky  smile  tenderly,  and  had  she 
not  on  her  very  prettiest  kimona,  and 
was  she  not  going  to  tea  with  her  very 
dearest  friend,  Yuwa  Kiota?  So  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  light  came 
and  went  in  the  soft  brown  eyes,  and 
that  the  wild  rose  color  flushed  her 
cheeks.  And  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  Lieutenant  Yotsua.  home  for  the 
first  time  in  eight  years  from  service, 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  just  a fairy  vision 
that  came  dancing  toward  him.  As 
his  shadow  fell  across  the  path,  O.Chi- 
qua-San  looked  up  startled,  and  seeing 
the  Lieutenant’s  gray  eyes  looking 
whimsically  at  her.  stammered,  “Wh- 
what  wish  you,  soldier?”  Then  fear- 
ing that  she  had  been  bold,  turned 
hastily  and  fled  back  down  the  path. 

* * * * * 

August  twilight  over  all  Japan!  The 
fragrance  of  the  honeysuckles  drifting 
through  the  warm  air:  a few  faint  stars 
glimmering  dimly  in  the  skv  yet  blue. 
Twilight  as  it  always  is,  full  of  deep 
shadows  and  redolent  with  faraway 
fragrances.  O-Chiqua-San  surveyed  it 
all  breathlessly  from  the  veranda  of 
her  father’s  house,  and  thought  long- 


ingly of  her  school  days  just  ended  and 
the  dreary  monotony  of  the  life  that 
was  to  come.  Her  father  sat  there  be- 
side her,  silent,  as  was  his  custom,  and 
she  stole  a half-fearful  glance  at  his 
stern  features.  Just  now  he  had  told 
her  of  the  man  she  was  to  marry  in  a 
month — a man  whom  she  had  never 
seen  and  never  would  see  till  the  wed- 
ding. Rebellious  and  angry,  she  had 
demurred,  but  there  had  been  no  re- 
lenting; it  was  her  father’s  right  to 
command  her  thus,  and  to  that  inevita- 
ble power  she  must  mutely  bow  her 
head.  Once  she  would  not  have  cared, 
but  now  it  was  different : for  had  she 
not  learned,  in  the  many  golden  days 
spent  in  her  father’s  garden,  to  love 
the  young  lieutenant  and  to  dream 
happy  thoughts  of  the  time  after  the 
great  war  should  end?  O-Chiqua-San 
felt  the  bitter  sobs  rising  in  her  throat 
and  turned  in  sudden  anger  toward 
her  father.  But  how  could  she  explain  ? 
What  was  there  to  explain?  What  did 
her  father  know  of  that  curious  thing 
that  the  English  teachers  had  told  her 
was  love?  How  could  he  understand, 
he  who  showed  always  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  deference  toward  her  mother, 
but  never  tenderness?  Through  the 
vague  shadows  a tiny  spark,  like  a fire- 
fly. glowed  steadily.  It  was  the  lieu- 
tenant’s cigar,  and  somehow  the  light 
seemed  to  enter  into  her  very  heart  and 
comfort  its  weary  throbbing. 


Lieutenant  Yotsua  was  going  away 
and  O-Chiaua-San  was  going  too.  Far, 
far  away  in  that  foreign  country  of 
America  they  could  find  happiness  to- 
gether. I.et  the  army  claim  him  as  a 
deserter:  let  the  people  brand  her  as 
an  unbeliever:  out  there,  under  the 
blue  «fikies  and  in  the  green  flowery 
meadows,  love  awaited  them  and 
claimed  them  for  her  own. 
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O-Chiqua-San  crept  timidly  from  her 
father’s  house,  down  the  wisteria  lane, 
and  out  to  the  narrow  path  that  ran 
along  by  the  sea.  Great  breakers 
dashed  their  cold  spray  over  her  as  she 
hurried  on  ; the  kind  face  of  the  moon 
vanished  in  dark  foreboding  clouds; 
and  out  there  in  the  calm  waters  of  the 
harbor  shone  the  light  of  the  steam- 
ship Wasona,  sailing  for  America  at 
daybreak.  The  sullen  murmuring  of  a 
rising  wind  came  to  her  ears,  but  loud- 
er than  the  wind  something  within  her 
cried  out ; the  spirit  of  her  father  was 
strong  in  her  heart ; over  and  over 
again  sounded,  Honor  thy  Father  and 
Mother.  Suddenly  she  fell  on  her 
knees  with  wild  sobbing,  praying  in- 
coherently. “O  Buddha,  I have  sinned 
much.  I have  defied  the  laws  of  my 
people  and  thee.  I am  unworthy. 
Make  me,  oh  make  me  pure  again!" 

And  out  in  the  gloomy  night,  down 
by  the  sea,  a soldier  waited  till  gray 
dawn  fell  on  Japan — waited  for  her 
who  came  not. 


HER  STUDY  HOUR. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  struck  half- 
past one,  and  hardly  had  the  echo  died 
away  when  the  front  door  burst  open 
and  a hungry  schoolgirl  entered.  She 
flung  down  an  armful  of  books,  ripped 
off  her  gloves  and  sweater,  and  with 
what  remaining  strength  she  had  be- 
took herself  to  the  kitchen.  A minute 
later  she  entered  the  dining  room  with 
a steaming  plate  of  food,  which  she 
eyed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
After  a good  twenty  minutes  she 
emerged  from  the  dining  room,  gath- 
ered up  the  hateful  stack  of  text-books 
and  trudged  up  stairs. 

As  she  passed  her  mother’s  room 
door  a gentle,  well-modulated  voice 
called  from  within  “Mary,  have  you 
much  studying  this  afternoon?” 

"O.  packs,  mother!  I don’t  know 
how  I can  ever  wade  through  it  all?” 
Then  followed  a lively  discourse  by 


Mary,  chiefly  based  on  the  injustice 
and  inconsideration  of  teachers  in  gen- 
eral. Mother  listened  patiently;  she 
had  heard  all  this  before  and  was  get- 
ting used  to  it. 

At  last  Mary  passed  on  to  her  own 
room,  dumped  the  books,  and  glared 
gloomily  around,  until  her  eye  fell  on 
a letter  on  her  desk.  With  a pounce 
of  delight  she  seized  it  and  tore  it  open. 
She  had  recently  made  a rule  never  to 
let  an  answer  wait  over  night,  so  of 
course  she  had  to  sit  down  and  answer 
it  at  once.  Perhaps  if  she  had  made 
the  same  rule  concerning  her  lessons  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her. 

At  length,  in  an  improved  humor, 
she  picked  up  her  algebra  and  set  to 
work.  Then — 

“Mary,  will  you  answer  the  door  bell, 
dear?” 

“Surely,  anything  for  a change,”  an- 
swered the  person  addressed  with  a 
relieved  air. 

That  done,  she  again  entered  the 
room,  just  in  time  to  see  her  pet  pussy 
skilfully  flip  a sparkling  goldfish  from 
the  globe  on  the  table  and  dart  under 
the  bed  with  his  prize.  With  a shriek 
she  promptly  followed,  and  then  en- 
sued a sharp  struggle,  from  which  she 
emerged  victorious  with  the  fish,  mi- 
nus his  head.  “Well,  since  you’ve  kept 
the  best  part  of  him,  you  might  as  well 
have  the  rest,”  and  she  tossed  poor 
goldies'  tail  to  the  angry  cat. 

Nursing  her  badly  scratched  hand 
she  looked  around  for  some  solace  for 
her  affliction.  She  spied  a new  maga- 
zine, and.  selecting  an  interesting 
story,  curled  up  on  the  sofa,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  the  world.  After  a brief 
hour  in  storyland  her  brother  called 
from  without : 

“Hi.  Mary,  toss  down  my  football, 
will  you  ?” 

She  seached  long  and  diligently  for 
that  article,  but  at  last  appeared  at  the 
window.  “I  can’t  find  it;  if  you  want 
your  old  ball  come  up  and  get  it. 
Don’t  expect  me  to  wait  on  you.” 

Mary.  I don  t like  to  hear  you 
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speak  in  such  a tone,”  reproved  mother. 
“Well,  you  don’t  understand,  mother. 
I am  simply  rushed  to  death  over  my 
lessons,  and  I hate  to  be  interrupted,” 
and  with  the  air  of  a martyr  she  opened 
her  French  grammar.  To  be  sure  she 
spent  five  whole  minutes  in  finding  the 
place,  but  was  really  deep  in  her  work 
when  an  automobile  tooted  under  the 
window. 

Slam  went  the  book  and  she  sprang 
to  her  feet.  “Mother!  here’s  John 
come  to  take  me  out.  Mayn't  l go? 
Oh,  please  say  yes.” 

“But  your  lessons,”  feebly  remon- 
strated mother. 

“Oh,  I can  easily  finish  them  this 
evening.  All  review  Latin ; no  chem., 
and  a little  French.  Oh,  I can  get  that 
down  in  no  time.”  Flow  quickly  the 
lessons  diminished  and  her  ability  for 
doing  them  increased! 

Of  course  she  went ; of  course  John 
simply  had  to  be  asked  to  tea ; of 
course  he  stayed  late,  and,  as  a sequel, 
of  course  she  said  that  night,  when  he 
had  at  last  departed,  “Mother,  get  me 
up  awfully  early  in  the  morning.  My 
lessons,  you  know.  Two  tests  tomor- 
row.” 

And  mother  did  know,  and  had 
known  right  along. 

Margaret  Birch.  T 2. 


CHANGES  ON  CAPE  COD. 

Perhaps  no  district  in  New  England 
has  undergone  so  many  changes  as 
Cape  Cod.  the  “right  arm  of  Massa- 
chusetts.” 

Sixty  years  ago  Cape  Cod  was  an 
enlirely  different  kind  of  place.  The 
isolation  from  the  mainland  natural 
for  a long  cape,  shaped  as  it  was.  was 
increased  by  the  almost  total  absence 
of  roads  fit  for  travel. 

This  isolation  by  land  from  civiliza- 
tion turned  all  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple toward  the  sea.  All  commerce, 
and.  indeed,  all  intercourse  of  any  kind, 
was  by  water.  Every  harbor  or  inlet, 
both  on  the  main  shore  and  on  the 


many  tidal  rivers,  had  its  wharves, 
where  vessels,  usually  owned  by  the 
villagers  themselves,  came  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  people,  d he 
fishing  industry  was  then  at  its  height, 
and  every  man  or  boy  who  was  able 
took  his  dory  out  every  day.  A great 
many  salt  works  were  erected  along 
the  shores,  and  salt  was  distilled  from 
the  sea-water.  The  ambitions  of  the 
young  men  also  turned  toward  the  sea. 
There  were  very  few  whose  greatest 
ambition  was  not  to  be  master  of  a 
ship.  The  people  might  be  said  to 
have  lived  wholly  from  the  sea. 

The  first  thing  which  began  to  make 
a change  on  Cape  Cod  was  the  decline 
of  the  shipping  industry,  which  was 
broken  up  by  the  Civil  War.  Then, 
fish  became  gradually  scarcer.  The 
coming  of  the  railroad  drew  Cape  Cod 
into  closer  communication  with  the 
mainland,  and  led  the  wav  for  many 
changes,  among  them  the  coming  of 
the  summer  residents.  The  building 
of  the  state  roads,  the  most  recent 
change,  has  brought  the  automobiles, 
and  completed  the  transformation  of 
Cape  Cod. 

Travelling  on  the  roads  of  Cape  Cod 
today,  instead  of  being  a long  and 
wearisome  grind  through  shifting 
heaps  of  sand,  is  better  than  in  almost 
any  other  place  in  the  state. 

The  change  in  Cape  Cod's  industries 
is  remarkable.  The  shipping  industry 
has  almost  died  out.  and  there  are  no 
traces  of  the  old  wharves,  except  at  a 
few  important  places.  The  few  fisher- 
men live — or  rather  exist — in  misera- 
ble huts  along  the  shore,  and  earn 
barely  enough  to  keep  alive.  Of  the 
salt  works  only  a few  rotted  stumps 
remain.  Nowadays,  the  great  source 
of  income  is  from  the  summer  board- 
ers. At  the  beginning  of  the  two 
months’  vacation  season  prices  jump 
to  double  their  former  rate,  and  stay 
at  that  point  all  the  season.  This  in- 
come, with  that  from  the  cranberry 
crop,  is  enough  to  support  the  natives 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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To  an  outsider,  it  really  seems  as  if 
the  character  of  the  people  has  changed 
too,  from  a simple  but  social  and  hos- 
pitable people  to  a kind  who  remain 
shut  up  in  their  little  white  houses  like 
oysters.  However,  to  one  who  knows 
them  well,  they  are  still  the  same  pleas- 
ant, kind  and  generous  people  that 
they  were  in  former  years. 

At  present  it  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral ambition  of  the  young  people,  as 
it  is  in  most  country  communities,  to 
go  to  the  city  as  soon  as  they  can  get 
enough  money  to  pay  their  fares.  This 
tendency  toward  the  city  is  swiftly 
drawing  away  most  of  the  original  in- 
habitants, and  soon  there  will  be  few 
real  natives  of  Cape  Cod. 

People  say  that  Cape  Cod  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be,  but  there  is  a charm 
about  its  little  villages  with  their 
white  houses,  its  long,  sandy  beaches, 
its  creeks  and  streams,  and  its  slowly 
drifting  tidal  rivers,  with  their  coves 
and  inlets,  which  does  not  soon  wear 
off.  Whoever  has  spent  a summer 
there  will  always  have  a kindly  feeling 
in  his  heart  for  old  Cape  Cod. 

Walter  Horton,  '12. 


BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
new  inventions  is  the  aeroplane,  flying 
through  the  air  with  its  bird-like 
gracefulness. 

The  first  opportunity  we  have  ever 
had  to  witness  these  machines  at  home 
was  given  us  early  in  September  at  At- 
lantic. about  six  miles  from  Boston, 
where  ten  or  a doxen  fine  “ships” 
might  be  seen  gliding  through  the  air. 
One  sitting  on  the  grand-stand,  seeing 
a big  framework  being  led  out  from 
the  hangars,  the  great  engine  started, 
the  air  pilot  and  possibly  one  or  two 
passengers  jump  in.  the  ropes  let  loose, 
and  whiz ! the  machine  rise  right  up 
into  the  air,  sail  around  for  hours  at  a 
time,  first  going  near  the  earth,  and 
then  soaring  up  amongst  the  clouds, 
only  to  come  gradually  down  to  earth 


by  long  swoops,  landing  as  lightly  as 
a little  sparrow  and  rolling  along  until 
it  came  to  a stop  within  twenty  feet  of 
where  it  started  from,  its  passengers 
stepping  out  without  the  slightest  indi- 
cations of  having  rushed  through  the 
air,  would  hold  his  breath,  not  having 
dreamed  that  such  a thing  could  really 
be  true,  and  hardly  believing  his  eyes.* 
To  stand  on  the  grand-stand  and  watch 
that  daring  English  aviator  start  off 
in  his  little  Bleriot  monoplane,  circle 
the  field  three  times,  and  then  strike 
off  straight  into  the  east  for  Boston 
Light,  a distance  of  eight  miles,  until 
his  darning  needle  faded  from  sight, 
and  then  to  strain  one’s  eyes  in  the 
gathering  twilight  until  one  saw  at 
last  a faint  speck,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  size,  and  heard  the  faint  buzzing 
of  the  engine,  gradually  growing  loud- 
er, and  then  to  see  it  turn  around  the 
field,  go  over  the  same  thing  again, 
only  to  land  on  the  field  with  the  avia- 
tor feeling  better  than  when  he  started 
off,  is  an  experience  beyond  words  to 
describe.  To  think  of  the  chances  of 
his  ship's  foundering,  endangering  his 
life,  is  enough  to  make  one  hold  his 
breath. 

What  would  our  great-grandfathers 
and  their  grandfathers  think  if  they 
should  suddenly  come  back  and  realize 
these  dreams  of  their  age  ! 

C.  A.  H„  ’12. 


A SCENE  ON  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

I was  seated  on  Riverside  Drive  try- 
ing to  read  a book.  The  afternoon 
was  pleasant,  and  as  I bathed  in  the 
sunlight  I could  not  keep  my  mind 
on  the  story,  but  ever  my  eyes  would 
wander  to  the  glorious  scene  before 
me. 

The  lofty  Palisades,  with  their  top- 
most trees  sweeping  the  sky,  stood 
guard  over  the  Hudson.  Like  senti- 
nels they  stood,  silently,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  majestic  river  at  their 
feet.  I’lie  water  was  dotted  with  craft, 
mostly  private  yachts,  whose  white 
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sails  spread  out  to  the  breeze.  The 
wind  was  slowly  rising,  and,  as  the  sun 
sank  toward  the  west,  I could  see  the 
water  ripple  under  the  touch  of  the 
breeze. 

It  was  an  exquisite  sunset.  As  Phoe- 
bus in  his  golden  chariot  rode  to  rest 
behind  the  beautiful  hills,  the  azure 
dome  became  tinted  with  the  harmo- 
nious colors  of  the  rainbow. 

There  seemed  to  be  a flag  in  the  sky, 
a flag  that  embraced  the  emblems  of 
all  nations.  And  as  the  heaven  tints 
were  reflected  in  the  water,  the  snow- 
white  sails  of  the  boats  reposed  on  the 
broad  river  like  the  stars  on  the  broad 
field  of  blue,  in  our  own  national  ban- 
ner. Mabel  MacDonald,  1913. 


THE  RED  LETTER  DAYS  OF 
OLD  SPECKLE. 

November  1. 

Was  put  in  a new  house  and  coop 
under  the  barn  today.  Laid  a big  egg 
and  had  an  awful  fight  with  that  ego- 
stistical  Plymouth  Rock  pullet.  I cut 
her  comb  all  to  pieces.  This  afternoon 
I flew  over  the  garden  fence  and  Jack 
caught  me  and  ducked  my  head  in  a 
pail  of  water.  Ugh!  but  it  was  cold 
and  wet. 

November  8. 

Got  up  early  and  laid  an  egg  before 
breakfast ; then  I had  a warm  meal 
mash.  Jack  says  that  there  was  a frost 
last  night.  The  ground  feels  pretty 
cold  this  morning,  if  that  is  what  he 
means. 

November  11. 

Cackle ! Cackle ! Cackle ! I have 
laid  an  egg  every  day  this  week  and 
Jack  says  that  I am  the  best  layer  there 
ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  Got  into  the 
garden  today  and  started  to  eat  the 
biggest  ripe  tomato  1 could  find.  Jack 
chased  me  back  into  the  coop  before  I 


had  half  finished  it.  Mean  thing! 
Went  up  into  the  hay  in  the  barn  loft 
and  made  me  a new  nest.  I like  it 
better  than  the  old  one  in  the  house. 

November  14. 

I have  laid  five  eggs  in  my  new  nest 
and  no  one  has  found  it  yet.  Had  an- 
other tomato  today.  No  one  caught 
me  at  this  one.  M-m-m  ! but  it  was 
sood.  I gave  that  Plymouth  Rock  a 

o o J 

good  hard  pecking  for  trying  to  lay 
an  egg  in  my  nest. 

November  17. 

jack  found  my  nest  today  after  I 
had  laid  eight  eggs  in  it.  Guess  I 
made  too  much  noise  cackling  over  it. 
Took  a walk  into  the  flower  garden. 
Gracious!  the  worms  are  fat  and  juicy 
in  there.  Lots  of  nice  big  bumble- 
bees and  fat  butterflies  too. 

November  20. 

Made  a nest  in  Charlie’s  (lie’s  the 
family  horse)  manger  and  Charlie  has 
found  it  and  eaten  every  egg  I lay. 
Boo!  Hoo!  Jack  was  around  today, 
so  I had  to  stay  in  that  old  coop  all 
day.  Don’t  see  what  good  coops  are 
anyway ! 

November  22. 

Oh  joy!  Jack  has  told  me  to  come 
to  dinner  Thanksgiving  Day.  It  made 
me  feel  so  good  that  I laid  the  first  egg 
I have  laid  since  the  20th.  And  Jack 
laughed  too,  so  I’ll  wager  that  there’s 
going  to  be  a fine  time  and  lots  of  good 
things  to  eat  like  tomatoes,  big  fat 
worms,  nice  cake,  cookies,  and  bumble- 
bee pie,  besides  bran  mash,  wheat  and 
cracked  corn.  I am  not  going  to  write 
any  more  until  the  day  after  Thanks- 
giving. 

November  25. 

? ? ? 

Finis. 


John  K.  Fleming,  ‘13. 
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A-POUTING  AT  THE  “OLD  POND 
HOLE.” 

When  the  crickets  begin  to  sing, 
when  the  sun’s  last  rays  fade  from  the 
sky  and  the  tinkle  of  cow  bells  is 
stilled,  then  in  a lonely,  out-of-the-way 
little  cove  (known  as  the  "Old  Brick- 
yard Pond  Hole”)  of  the  Nashaway 
horn-pouts  in  abundance  begin  to  bite  ; 
also  mosquitoes,  as  father,  who  is  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters,  remarks. 

On  a late  August  afternoon  with 
leaping  hearts  and  dancing  steps,  two 
young  aspirants  of  the  piscatorial  art 
trudged  merrily  down  the  long  dusty 
hill,  under  the  leadership  of  an  equally 
enthusiastic  father  and  his  boyhood 
chum.  From  the  green  intervale  below 
the  river  sparkles  and  dimples  in  the 
red-golcl  rays  of  the  lowering  sun, 
beckoning  and  urging  us  on.  It  is  but 
a matter  of  minutes  before  the  foot  of 
the  hill  is  gained  and  the  bridge 
crossed.  Then  quickly  from  its  shad- 
ow underneath  the  little  skiff  is  un- 
moored and,  caught  by  the  gentle  cur- 
rent, we  go  gliding  noiselessly  over 
the  polished  surface  of  an  endless 
winding  mirror.  For  in  the  clear  deep 
waters  all  the  beauties  of  the  sunset 
are  pictured  and  made  tenfold  as  glo- 
rious. 

In  contrast  to  the  brilliance  of  the 
clouds  the  trees  and  bushes  lend  their 
darker  and  soberer  tones  to  the  reflec- 
tions. Here  dark  pines  thrust  bold 
outlines  against  tints  of  rose  and  gold; 
here  the  radiance  of  the  sky  is  tem- 
pered by  the  feathery  green  shadows 
of  weeping  willows;  and  there  graceful 
young  birches  lean  far  out  over  the  wa- 
ter as  though  vainly  gloating  over  the 
fair  reflections  of  their  glistening  white 
trunks  and  silvery  leaves ; and  here 
again  bright  crimsons  and  yellows  are 
broken  by  a fallen  tree,  its  mossy,  de- 
caving trunk  thrusting  itself  far  across 
the  stream.  But  while  we  are  all  lost 
in  silent  admiration  the  sun  quickly, 
silently  slips  down  behind  the  distant 
mountain.  The  heavens  lose  their 


crimson  flush  and  cold,  bright  yellow 
gradually  spreads  over  the  west.  A 
few  lingering  touches  of  gold  illumi- 
nate the  fast  disappearing  clouds,  but 
the  reflections  are  lost  in  black  and 
purple  shadows. 

It  is  high  time  now  that  we  put  the 
unused  oars  into  service,  for  we  must 
hasten  on.  So,  with  a few  quick, 
strong  strokes,  we  round  a bend  and 
see,  rising  straight  ahead,  a wall  of 
stern  black  pines  standing  out  in  sharp 
relief  against  the  yellow  sky.  To  the 
right  the  river  makes  a sharp  curve, 
then  flows  quietly  on.  To  the  left  it 
backwaters  into  the  lonely  little  nook, 
the  "Old  Brickyard  Pond  Hole.” 

Slowly  and  painstakingly  we  thread 
our  way  in  between  the  weeds  and 
snags  which  guard  the  entrance.  How 
still  and  black  the  water  is.  Weeds 
reach  long  slimy  grasping  fingers  to 
the  surface  as  though  eager  to  catch 
and  hold  some  victim  in  their  clutches. 
On  one  side  the  water’s  edge  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  black  pines ; on  the 
other  it  dwindles  away  and  is  lost 
among  the  rushes.  Far  across  their 
desolate  expanse  a long-abandoned 
brick-kiln  rears  its  gaunt  silhouette 
against  the  twilight  sky. 

Stealthily,  in  order  not  to  disturb 
the  fish,  we  lower  anchor  and  drop 
the  well-baited  lines,  then  sit  back  to 
await  our  fortunes.  The  fading  colors 
of  the  west  are  now  hidden  by  the  bar- 
rier of  pine  trees  and  all  is  quiet — that 
short,  strange  silence  which  some- 
times comes  when  the  day  has  just 
departed  and  all  nature,  hushed, 
seems  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  night. 
Then  a little  sighing  breeze  springs 
up  from  nowhere,  rustling  sadly 
through  the  marsh  grass,  while  the 
tall  cat-o’-nine-tails  bow  their  heads 
solemnly  before  it.  The  spell  is 
broken  and  we  know  night  is  here. 
From  the  brake  a frog  pipes  a hoarse 
song,  while  all  frogland  joins  in  the 
refrain — a weird  mixture  of  minor 
keys.  To  overtop  all  a cricket  puts  in 
his  shrill  obligato  from  the  pine  bank, 
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at  first  with  a brave  attempt  at  gaity, 
but  soon  trailing  ofif  into  a thin,  woe- 
ful strain. 

Meanwhile,  where  are  those  horn- 
pouts?  Not  one  of  us  has  been  blessed 
even  by  a nibble  and  1 am  lamenting 
our  ill-luck,  when — 

“O  ! O-o-o  ! It’s  biting — some- 
thing’s biting!”  1 scream,  holding 
on  to  my  line  with  both  hands,  but  not 
venturing  to  draw  it  in. 

“What?  A mosquito?”  coollv  in- 
quires my  exasperating  dad. 

“A  horn-pout ! A horn-pout !”  I 
shout,  becoming  slightly  confused  in 
my  excitement,  but,  gathering  my 
senses  together  enough,  begin  to  pull 
the  line  in,  with  more  energy  than 
skill.  And  when,  after  a struggle,  that 
small  creature  is  "landed”  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  I am  ready  to  execute 
a war  dance,  though  there  are  better 
places  for  such  things  than  a small 
rowboat  in  the  middle  of  a pond.  Evi- 
dently this  has  been  the  turning  point 
of  our  luck,  for  immediately  afterwards 
father  pulls  in  a fine  one,  all  the  time 
making  a great  show  of  indifference, 
but  really  as  much  excited  as  I,  under- 
neath. In  turn  the  other  two  pull  in 
their  lines,  with  results  that  make  us 
feel  no  longer  downcast. 

While  our  collection  is  thus  increas- 
ing the  moon  has  risen  high  and  its  sil- 
very reflection  lies  glimmering  on  the 
quiet  water.  A mist  has  slowly  been 
creeping  in  over  the  marsh,  envelop- 
ing all  in  its  ghostly  shroud  of  white. 
I he  frogs  have  ceased  croaking  and 
only  the  melancholy  cry  of  a whip- 
poor-will  is  occasionally  wafted  to  our 
ears.  After  our  first  stroke  of  good 
luck  there  comes  a lull,  and  while  we 
wait  in  silence  the  moon  is  moving 
ever  steadily  on  its  course.  Now  it 
hangs  just  above  the  tall  pines,  then 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  it  sinks 
till  it  rests  on  their  tops,  lingering 
there  a moment  to  give  us  warning, 
then  drops  from  sight,  leaving  only  the 
faint  glimmer  of  the  stars  to  light  our 
homeward  way.  hor  home  we  must 


go.  The  pouts  have  retired  to  their 
watery  beds,  where  fat  and  wriggling 
worms  no  longer  tempt  them,  and 
naught  but  bats  and  owls  keep  vigil. 
So,  between  the  treacherous  guards 
of  this  gloomy  hole  we  pass  out  onto 
the  dark,  mysterious  river.  Its  cold, 
damp  breath  comes  full  in  our  faces  as 
we  turn  up-stream,  and,  shivering,  we 
shrink  farther  into  our  sweaters.  On 
we  creep  through  the  darkness  and  the 
mist,  past  dim,  uncertain  banks,  past 
black,  unfamiliar  shapes.  At  intervals, 
along  the  water’s  edge,  burn  bluish 
phosphorescent  lights  like  the  glowing 
eyes  of  animals  in  the  dark.  Still  we 
press  on  past  more  horrible  black- 
shapes  and  shadows  and  strange  de- 
luding reflections  cast  by  the  banks 
under  the  lantern’s  ray.  At  last  the 
feeble  outline  of  the  old  bridge  rising 
before  us  in  the  flickering  light  is  dis- 
cerned and  hailed  with  joy.  Then, 
once  again,  with  the  firm  dry  earth  be- 
neath us,  we  start  laboriously  up  the 
steep  hill,  not  quite  as  gleefully  as  we 
came  down,  for  we  all  are  somewhat 
stiff  from  our  long  cramped  postures, 
but  very  content  with  the  prospect  be- 
fore us  of  warm  dry  beds  and  a “ga- 
lumptious”  pout  chowder  for  the  mor. 
row. 

Louise  Bateman,  13. 


BLACK  FEATHER. 

Fort  \\  hippie,  Montana,  among  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
the  year  1887,  was  not  a beautiful 
place  ; neither  was  it  a place  of  safety, 
the  very  reason  of  my  being  there 
showing  it  to  be  so,  for  I and  my  troop 
of  infantry  had  been  sent  to  Whipple 
early  in  November  to  help  subdue  the 
uprising  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians, 
many  of  whom  were  in  that  region 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  after  mv 
arrival  some  of  us  stood  talking  with 

Col.  F . in  charge  of  the  Indians  at 

the  fort.  We  knew  him  to  be  a hard 
man,  disliked  by  his  junior  officers 
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and  hated  by  the  Blackfeet.  Pointing 
out  a little  group  of  them  digging  a 
trench  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  he  re- 
marked that  they  were  the  worst  crea- 
tures to  get  to  work  at  anything  that 
he  had  ever  seen.  “But,”  he  said,  “I 
guess  that  I’ve  got  ’em  in  hand  now. 
1 don’t  believe  they'll  try  any  tricks 
while  I’m  here.” 

However,  from  the  sullen  look  cf  the 
Indians,  we  very  much  doubted  if  Col. 

h’ had  indeed  succeeded  in  wholly 

taming  these  creatures  of  the  wild. 
Even  while  we  looked,  one  young 
brave  threw  down  his  shovel,  picked  up 
his  gayly-hued  blanket  from  the 
ground,  and  prepared  to  walk  away. 
The  colonel,  muttering  explosively, 
hurried  down  the  hill  after  him.  We 
watched  him  apprehensively,  not 
knowing  what  the  Indian’s  savage  tem- 
per might  lead  him  to  do.  The  parley 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  waxed  hot,  when, 
without  a moment's  warning,  there 
was  a flash,  a report,  and  the  colonel 
fell  dead  upon  the  sands,  while  the  In- 
dian. more  fleet  of  foot  than  a white 
man  can  ever  hope  to  be.  sped  to  the 
corral,  caught  a pony,  and  was  away 
like  the  wind. 

We  had  stood  watching  as  if  petri- 
fied. but  when  he  had  gone  there  was 
wild  excitement.  Nobody  knew  what  to 
do,  until  the  Chief  of  Scouts,  Ai  Seiber, 
as  he  was  called  by  the  Indians,  ap- 
peared. In  an  hour  a posse  for  the 
search  was  ready,  consisting  of  my- 
self, the  other  junior  officers  of  A 
Troop  and  Al  Seiber;  and  we  pressed 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills.  Al- 
though there  were  a hundred  ways 
that  Black  Feather,  the  young  fugitive 
that  we  were  pursuing,  might  have 
taken,  yet  Al  Sieber  never  seemed  at  a 
loss  as  to  which  was  the  right  path. 

A long  day  we  searched,  and  at  night 
made  camp  under  a bluff,  only  to  re- 
new the  hunt  the  next  day.  At  the  al- 
titude where  we  were,  the  air  was 
stinging  cold,  and  now  and  then  flur- 
ries of  snow  hid  the  pass  from  us.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  were 


almost  discouraged  and  ready  to  give 
up,  when  we  came  suddenly  up  to  the 
object  of  our  search,  sitting  on  the 
ground,  nearly  unconscious  from  hun- 
ger and  exhaustion,  for  his  horse  had 
given  out  and  he  had  been  obliged  to 
continue  on  foot.  He  made  little  re- 
sistance when  we  made  him  prisoner, 
indeed  we  almost  wished  that  he  had 
made  more,  for  we  were  not  particu- 
larly jubilant  over  the  capture. 

All  that  day  we  travelled  toward 
the  fort,  but  night  found  us  a number 
of  miles  from  there,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  make  camp  in  the  pass.  The 
clouds  were  heavy  with  snow  when  the 
sun  went  down,  but  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  blizzard  that  overtook 
us  that  night.  Consternation  reigned 
in  the  morning;  even  Mr.  Leighton, 
the  Al  Seiber  of  the  Indians,  was  non- 
plussed. The  pass  was  entirely  blocked 
and  we  were  without  provisions. 

Then  Black  Feather,  who  had  hith- 
erto seemed  in  a sort  of  stupor,  signi- 
fied to  us  that  he  would  take  the  lead, 
and  take  it  he  did.  and,  with  the  un- 
erring instinct  of  the  Indian,  the  young 
Blackfoot  led  us  along  the  perilous 
pass.  All  went  well  for  a while  and 
our  spirits  rose,  when  Al  Seiber 
slipped  on  a treacherous  bit  of  ice, 
threw  up  his  arms  and  fell  heavily  with 
a groan.  We  tried  to  raise  him.  but, 
.strong  men  that  we  were,  it  was  al- 
most impossible,  much  more  so  to  try 
to  carry  him.  Then  again  Black 
Feather  stepped  forward  without  a 
word,  raised  the  man.  and,  signifying 
to  us  to  help,  lie  moved  along  at  the 
head  of  the  little  procession. 

It  seemed  ages  to  us  before  we 
reached  the  post,  exhausted  and  almost 
frozen.  Black  Feather  did  not  falter, 
however,  though  in  a much  worse  con- 
dition than  we  were.  He  carried  Al 
Seiber  to  his  quarters  and  laid  him  on 
the  bed,  saved  by  an  Indian’s  faithful 
love. 

Then  Black  Feather  drew  his  splen- 
did stature  up  to  its  fullest  height  and 
said,  in  the  musical  Indian  tongue: 
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“I  gave  death  to  him  whom  I hate 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  my  father 
at  his  hand.”  Then  he  glanced  toward 
xAl  Seiber  and  his  face  softened — -“but 
for  A1  Seiber,  whom  I love,  I give  my 
life,”  and  he  fell  forward  lifeless. 

Laura  Robinson,  ’14. 


TRANQUILLITAS. 

The  broad  expanse  of  ocean  now  lies 
still, 

Save  for  the  constant  lap  along  the 
shore, 

Where  all  the  shifting  foam-sails  dip 
and  fill ; 

And  overhead  the  moon,  in  majesty, 

Her  silver  light  pours  down  on  all 
around — 

A fitting  symbol  of  Eternity. 


TEMPESTAS. 

’Gainst  jagged  cliffs  the  fierce  waves 
dash, 

In  the  night. 

To  ease  the  awful  dark  and  ship- 
wreck's clash. 

Oh,  for  light! 

Alice  M.  Cotton.  1912. 


”OUR  CHEER  IS  RINGING 
FREE.” 

There  came  a cheer  across  the  field. 

I hat  banished  all  our  fear, — 

A rousing  cheer  of  nine  long  rahs, 
Which  echoed  far  and  near. 

Along  the  whole  side-line  it  rolled, 
And  swelled  with  one  accord. 

I hen  to  the  courts,  and  on.  still  on, 
Across  the  water  broad. 

A passing  train  did  answer  back 
A whistle  long  and  shrill. 

As  if  it.  too,  had  seen  the  pass, 

And  felt  its  hot  heart  thrill. 

I hen  “Ar — ling — ton"  we  heard  them 
veil. 
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And  hats  flew  in  the  air, 

Their  "boom — chick — boom”  and  “sis 
■ — boom — bah” 

Showed  something  up  for  fair. 

They  slapped  each  other  on  the  back, 
And  danced  like  madmen  round; 
The  noise  they  made,  though  turbu- 
lent, 

Was  yet  a joyful  sound. 

And  from  the  girls  arose  sweet  strains, 
The  Field  Song,  loud  and  clear : — 
The  Red  and  Gray  forever  more ! 

Fight  on  : for  you  we  cheer  ! 

Now  why  these  sounds  to  stir  the 
heart, 

And  gladden  mind  and  soul? 

Our  team  has  made  the  one  touch- 
down, 

And  Buttrick’s  kicked  the  goal 1 
H.  W.  L.,  Ti. 


HALLOWE’EN  COMPANIONS. 

Hallowe’en,  but  once  a year, 

Comes  with  all  her  pals  so  queer. 

The  crabbed  witch,  with  pointed  nose. 
Whose  cheeks  are  not  much  like  the 
rose. 

Rides  on  her  broom-stick  through  the 
air  ; 

And  with  her  cat  makes  quite  a pair. 

And  from  the  shadows  springs  a ghost, 
Not  many  dimples  can  she  boast : 

Her  shroud,  so  full  and  leaden  white. 
Moves  ghastly  in  the  black,  black- 
night. 

Then  Jack  o'  Lantern,  merry  chap, 

Is  out  tonight  without  a cap; 

For  Hallowe’en  is  scarce  complete 
l nless  his  jolly  grin  we  meet. 

And  last,  not  least,  the  Man  in  the 
Moon. 

Comes  out  this  time,  though  not  too 
soon. 

His  silver  light  down  here  we  need 
I he  witch  s fateful  words  to  read. 
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But  all  the  revellers  haste  away, 
When  first  they  see  the  break  of  day. 
Another  year  we'll  find  them  met 
On  pranks  and  charms  and  fortunes 
set.  G.  A.  B.,  Ti. 


The  class  of  1912  had  hardly  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  loss  of  its  beloved 
president,  James  C.  Blevins,  who  passed 
away  in  the  early  summer,  when  it  was 
again  saddened  by  the  death  of  another 
classmate,  Oscar  W.  Zarnore,  on  October 
9,  1910. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST. 

The  following  themes,  written  for 
this  number  of  the  “Clarion,”  have 
been  selected  by  the  instructors  in 
English  for  Honorable  Mention : 

191 1. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Dorothy  Black 

A Hallowe’en Edith  Estabrooke 

The  Morning  After ..  Harlan  Raycroft 
King  Autumn  and  His  Domain 

Philip  Wood 

Matthew  Toothacher’s  Ghost 

Elizabeth  Yerrington 

1912. 

The  Visit  of  Halley’s  Comet  in  1984. 

Bertram  Dallin 
The  Fairies  of  Old.  . . .Annie  McGrath 
At  the  Aviation  Meet. . Eleanor  Russell 
The  Reversible  Falls  of  St.  John 

Blanche  Whelpley 


I9I3- 

The  Alan  Who  Forgot ....  Eva  Alsen 
Sales  Girl  No.  44.  .M.. ary  Donnelly 
Hunting  the  Swordfish.  .Roger  Hadley 

1914. 

A Country  Lane Marion  Bushee 

Tommy’s  Bath  . .Katherine  Eberhardt 
The  Making  of  Rubber  Raincoats 

Gaylord  Goldsmith 
The  Return  of  the  “Boys” 

Elton  Mansell 

Buying  a Wild  Horse  in  the  West, 

Lorenzo  Rimbach 
The  Passing  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet 
through  the  Golden  Gate 

Olive  Wheaton 
A June  Morning Alma  Whelpley 


EXCHANGE  JOKES. 

She  laid  the  still  white  form  beside  those 
which  had  gone  before  ; no  sob,  no  sigh, 
forced  its  way  from  her  heart,  beating  as 
though  it  would  burst.  Suddenly  a cry 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  place — one  single 
heart-breaking  shriek,  then  silence,  another 
shriek,  and  all  silence  save  for  a gutteral 
murmur  which  seemed  to  well  up  from  her 
inmost  soul.  She  left  the  place.  . . . She 
would  lay  another  egg  to-morrow. 

Jack  Sanford,  1912. 
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The  new  constitution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Athletic  Association  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  has  made  a radical 
change  in  the  management  of  athletics  in 
the  High  School  and  by  it  the  faculty  for 
the  first  time  gains  a controlling  influence 
in  their  government.  Under  the  new  con- 
stitution every  pupil  in  the  school,  whether 
boy  or  girl,  becomes  a member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation upon  the  payment  of  the  member- 
ship fee  of  seventy-five  cents  a year,  or  ten 
cents  a month.  This  membership  em- 
braces the  privilege  of  attending,  free  of 
charge,  every  contest  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  the 
same,  except  that  a board  of  nine  directors 
replaces  the  former  athlelic  committee  of 
three.  This  board  is  composed  of  three 
members  of  the  faculty,  three  undergrad- 
uates of  the  school,  and  three  members  of 
the  alumni.  At  the  first  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President:  Lawrence  Miinch,  Ti. 

Vice-pres.  : Harrie  Dadmun,  ’12. 

Secretary:  Harriet  Bartlett,  Ti. 

Treasurer : A.  H.  Smith  of  the  faculy. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Faculty,— Prin.  F.  C.  Mitchell,  Supt.  J.  F. 
Scully,  Sub-master  A.  II.  Smith. 

Undergraduates , — Harlan  Reycroft,  ’n, 
Henry  Trainor,  ’12,  Louis  Ross,  ’ 1 ip 


Alumni, — Robert  C.  Clifford,  ’08,  Arthur 
B.  Pierce  To,  S.  Trafford  Hicks,  ’06. 

The  collectors  for  the  various  classes  are  : 

1 9 1 1 ,  — Lawrence  Miinch,  Harriet  Holt. 

19 1 2, -— Abbott  Smith,  Rachel  Tuttle. 

1913,  — Charles  Parris,  Harriet  Bullard. 

1914,  — Harold  Kimball,  Ida  Tierney. 

FOOTBALL. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Capt.-elect  Fred 
O’Brien  of  the  football  team,  who  left  school 
to  enter  Dean  Academy,  a meeting  of  the 
players  was  held  on  Sept.  12,  and  Harlan 
Reycroft,  ’n,  right  end  on  last  year’s  team, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Immediate- 
ly after  his  election,  Capt.  Reycroft  issued 
a call  for  candidates  and  about  forty  re- 
sponded. Henry  Conroy,  an  old  football 
player  and  a member  of  the  Harvard  2d 
squad,  was  appointed  coach  and  succeeded 
in  developing  a powerful  organization. 

Manager  Robinson  arranged  a practice 
game  with  Belmont  High  on  Sept.  28. 
Arlington  outplayed  their  opponents  from 
start  to  finish,  winning  by  the  score  of  23 
to  o.  On  the  following  Saturday  the  team 
played  a scoreless  tie  with  Way  land  High. 
Both  teams  were  evenly  matched  and  the 
game  furnished  many  exciting  moments. 

On  October  8,  Wellesley  High  was  de- 
feated, 18  to  o.  Arlington’s  remarkable 
forward  passes  bewildered  their  opponents, 
who  had  expected  an  easy  victory.  Trainor 
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and  H.  Reycroft  played  a fine  game  and 
McWeeney’s  38  yd.  run  for  a touchdown 
through  the  whole  Wellesley  team,  was  a 
feature. 

On  the  morning  of  Columbus  Day  the 
team  played  another  no-score  game,  this 
time  with  Cambridge  Latin.  Although 
outweighed  almost  20  pounds  to  a man,  the 
home  team  put  up  a plucky  game.  At  one 
time  they  held  Cambridge  for  downs  with 
the  ball  less  than  one  foot  from  the  goal 
line  and  on  the  next  play  Hind  made  one 
of  the  most  sensational  plays  of  the  day 
when  he  punted  from  behind  his  goal  line 
to  mid-field. 

On  October  15,  Arlington  defeated  Wo- 
burn High,  11  too.  The  first  touchdown 
was  made  when  George  Lowe  blocked 
Hubbard’s  place  kick  on  Arlington’s  20  yd. 
line  and  ran  90  yards  for  a touchdown. 
The  second  was  the  result  of  a forward 
pass,  Munch  to  Trainor. 

On  October  22,  Arlington  sustained  its 
first  defeat  and  incidentally  was  scored 
on  for  the  first  time,  Everett  turning  the 
trick,  16  to  o.  The  strength  of  the  Everett 
backfield  and  the  weakness  of  the  Arlington 
line  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat. 

On  October  29,  Milton  High  was  de- 
feated 6 to  o.  Woods  Low,  who  had  been 
out  of  the  game  for  a month,  signalized  his 
return  by  kicking  a neat  goal  from  place- 
ment from  the  40  yard  line.  Charles 
Parris  contributed  the  other  score  by  drop- 
ping a goal  from  the  25  yd.  line,  two 
minutes  before  the  close  of  the  game. 

On  November  2,  Arlington  and  Dedham 
High  played  a 5 to  5 tie.  The  game  was 
marred  by  frequent  wrangles  over  the 
rules.  Wendell  Reycroft  scored  for  Arl- 
ington in  the  second  period,  and  Kappaun 
for  Dedham  in  the  third.  Woods  Low 
again  injured  his  shoulder  and  was  forced 
to  retire  from  the  game. 

The  general  line-up  of  the  teams  in  most 
of  the  games  has  been  : Trainor  le, 
Cousens,  (W.  Lowe)  It,  G.  Lowe,  (Plaisted) 
lg,  Buttrick  c,  Dadmun,  (Hooper)  rg,  Arthur 
Smith  rt,  H.  Reycroft,)  Kelley)  re,  Miinch 
(Bell)  qb,  Ross,  (W.  Reycroft)  lhb,  Mc- 
Weeney,  (Parris)  rhb,  Hind  (McWeeney) 
fb.  Of  the  substitutes,  Currier,  Colbert, 
Campbell,  Abbot  Smith,  Tuttle,  Hutchin- 
son, Jardine  and  Rouse  have  shown  up 
well. 


BASEBALL. 

Henry  Trainor,  ’12,  who  played  third 
base  on  the  team  which  last  year  won  the 
championship  of  the  Mystic  League,  has 
been  elected  captain  of  the  baseball  team 
for  next  spring,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  resignation  of  Fred  O’Brien.  Trainor 
put  up  a hard  fight  for  the  batting  cup  last 
year  against  Capt.  Hill,  and  it  remained 
for  the  final  game  to  decide  the  winner. 
He  is  well  fitted  to  make  a successful 
captain. 

HOCKEY. 

Frorest  Osgood,  ’12,  last  year  rated  as 
one  of  the  fastest  school-boy  forwards  in 
the  state,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  Ward 
Chick’s  place  as  captain  of  the  hockey 
team. 

A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

Treasurer's  Report  for  Period  Ending 


October  31,  1910. 

Receipts. 

Rec’d  from  Collectors  for  dues.  . . .$120.25 

“ “ Outside  Sources 53.56 

“ “ Wayland  Game.  ; ....  6.70 

“ “ Wellesley  “ 5.20 

“ “ C.  L.  S.  “ 12.50 

“ “ Everett  “ 12.50 

“ “ Milton  “ 12.00 

Total  Receipts $222.76 

Expenditures. 

For  Marking  Field  (2) $5.00 

“ Goal  Posts  and  Lime 3-88 

“ Drugs  and  Supplies 1.00 

“ One  Football 1 .00 

“ Receipt  Books 1.00 

“ One  Ball  Cord 07 

“ Postage 6-5° 

“ Stationery,  Printing 13.50 

“ Belmont  Game 1.50 

“ Wayland  “ 10.00 

“ Wellesley  “ 13.10 

“ C.  L.  S.  “ 5.00 

“ Woburn  “ 70 

*•  Cambridge  “ 1.70 

“ Milton  “ 7.50 

Total  Expenditures $71.45 

Bal.  on  Hand  $151.31 


Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

I have  examined  the  above  report  and 
find  it  correct. 

F.  C.  Mitchell,  Auditor. 
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Class  of  1911. 


The  officers  of  the  class  are  : — Presi- 
dent, Harlan  Reycroft  ; Vice  President; 
Harriet  Holt;  Secretary,  Blanche  King, 
Treasurer,  Roger  Bell. 

Wanted.  A member  of  History  IV 
whose  vocabulary  is  not  being  enlarged 
daily. 

Brilliancy,  thy  name  is  Freshman  algebra. 

Pay  up  your  Class  Dues. 

Per  order, 

R.  W.  Bell,  Treasurer. 

Query : What  was  the  face  value  of 

Helen  of  Troy  ! 

History  IV.  Miss  Y — will  do  well  to 
pull  the  map  down  farther  when  locating 
Cnossus. 


Mr.  S — says  that  Miss  T — • has  no 
knows  (nose).  Nobody  knows  but  we 
think  Miss  T — knows  that  she  has  a 
knows  (nose). 

A heart  rending  sob  creaks  the  silence, 
Nobody  turns  his  head, 

Somebody  snickers  unfeelingly 

“ It’s  Miss  B — sneezing,”  she  said. 


Class  of  iq i 2. 

Chemistry. 

Teacher.  “ What  does  a blacksmith  do  ? ” 
Unanimous  reply,  “ Bellows.” 

English  History. 

One  of  Alfred’s  military  reforms  : — “ He 


left  part  of  the  army  at  home  and  part  in 
training,  so  that  the  fields  and  the  army 
could  be  cultivated  at  the  same  time.” 
The  thought  of  such  strenuous  reforms 
makes  it  no  wonder  that  Mr.  I),  should 
say  that  Alfred  the  Great  retired  to  the 
woods  for  his  “ health.” 


Chemistry. 

Mr.  S.  announces  that  oxygen  aids  in- 
digestion. 

But  air  contains  oxygen,  so  moral — 
Don’t  breathe. 


In  Latin  III  we  hear  of  two  “ impending 
kings.” 

Extract  from  the  Junior  dictionary  : — 

“ The  portcullis  is  the  wall  around  a 
castle.” 

English  III. 

Mr.  K.  “ Lynette  was  proud  of  Gareth, 
even  though  he  was  a kitchen  knife.” 
Cutting  remark. 

Latin  III. 

Miss  B.  repeatedly  pronounces  “ cuncta.” 

Sotto  Voice  remark,  “You  sound  like  a 
frog.” 

English  History. 

“ Augustine  saw  some  young  men  ‘ for 
sale’  in  the  Roman  Forum.” 

Apply  to  Thomas  Cook  & Son  for  the 
cheapest  rates  to  Rome. 

In  the  Botanical  Labratory. 

Teacher.  “ We’ll  have  it  quiet,  please.” 

Clever  Scholar.  “ You  can  hear  the 
clock  tick.” 
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Come  down  to  the  Botanical  Laboratory 
during  a Chemistry  exam  and  see  the  wall 
of  books  around  each  examination  paper. 

Pupil  translating  French,  about  a dance, 
‘ An  outdoor  staircase.” 

Master  E.  “ Could  it  be  translated  fire 
escape  ? ” 

Wonder  if  he  was  thinking  of  dances  at 
the  Town  Hall. 

English. 

Pupil.  He  died  pining  for  it  and  still 
she  would  not  let  him  go. 

How  strange  ! 

Resolved  : — That  geographies  ought  to 
be  provided  for  the  Freshman  history 
classes. 

Class  of  i9i3. 

Miss  M.  in  English.  “ Miss  C.,  who 
was  the  Knight  ? ” 

Miss  C.,  in  her  usual  ladylike  voice, 
“ Ivanhoe.” 

Miss  M.,  exasperated.  “You  don’t  know  1 
Well,  why  don’t  you  know  ? ” 

Teacher.  “ Master  C.,  tell  what  you 
know  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.” 


Master  C.  “They  came  from  Scandi- 
navian and  went  to  Denmark. 

We  learned  in  English  that  the  "Lady 
Rowena  was  a bundle  of  mire,  also  that 
Cedric  had  a two-legged  sword. 

Class  of  1914. 

Our  class  at  a recent  meeting  elected 
the  following  officers  : 

President, — Paul  Kanaly. 

Vice-President, — George  Salt. 

Treasurer, — Edward  Mead. 

Secretary, — Olive  Wheaton. 

Class  Dues  ten  cents  per  month  ; please 
pay  promptly. 

In  General  History. 

Miss  T.  “ Can  you  locate  North 
America  on  the  map  ? ” 

Miss  K.  “Yes.”  (Pointing  to  Spain.) 

In  Physical  Geography. 

Miss  F.  “ What  else  do  they  raise  on 
the  desert  besides  dates  ? ” 

Master  R.  “ Ivory.” 

Miss  F.  “ What  people  inhabit  the 
desert  ? ” 

Master  Y.  “ No  M lids.”  (No  mads.) 


CLUB  NOTES 


THE  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

The  Club  came  together  for  the  first 
time  on  December  13,  1909.  It  was  open 
to  all  who  were  especially  interested  and 
willing  to  do  their  part.  Between  twenty 
and  thirty  students  met  this  first  time  and 
made  plans  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
decided  that  the  club  should  meet  every 
two  weeks,  and  that  a different  presiding 
officer  should  be  elected  for  each  meeting, 
but  a permanent  secretary  was  elected  to 
keep  the  records  for  the  year.  A board  of 
directors,  which  consisted  of  the  principal 
and  two  students,  was  elected.  This  board 
prepared  the  program  for  each  meeting, 
which  usually  consisted  of  three  or  more 


interesting  experiments  to  be  demonstrated 
and  explained  before  the  club.  Original 
experiments,  however,  were  by  all  means 
the  most  acceptable  to  the  members.  Of 
these  were  two,  which,  as  far  as  any  one 
has  been  able  to  find  out,  have  never  been 
demonstrated  in  a like  manner  before.  The 
first  of  these  was  a well  conceived  experi- 
ment on  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  How  and  the  length  of  the  arms  of  a 
siphon,  performed  by  Horatio  W.  Lamson. 
The  second  was  an  experiment  on  centri- 
fugal force  in  which  the  apparatus,  as  well 
as  the  demonstration,  was  original.  In 
fact  it  is  the  simplest  apparatus  which,  as 
yet,  has  been  invented  for  the  collecting  of 
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data  on  centrifugal  force.  This  experi- 
ment has  been  written  up  with  drawings, 
description  and  data  and  published  in 
“ School  Science  and  Mathematics,”  a 
scientific  magazine  of  great  merit.  The 
Taylor,  Bisbee  Co.  feels  very  much  flat- 
tered over  its  success.  This  year’s  out- 
look is  even  brighter  than  that  of  last  year, 
but  the  Club  wants  and  needs  all  those 
who  are  truly  interested  in  science.  Don’t 
miss  the  chance. 

THE  GERMAN  CLUB. 

The  German  Club.  “ Der  Mehr  Kunde 
Verein,”  has  resumed  its  meetings  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith.  There  have 
been  two  meetings  thus  far.  At  the  first 
meeting,  which  was  held  the  latter  part  of 
September,  the  different  officers  for  the 
coming  year  were  appointed  as  follows  : — 
Mr.  Smith,  president,  Mr.  Munch,  vice- 
president,  Miss  Danforth,  secretary,  and 


Mr.  Lamson,  treasurer.  Besides  these  offi- 
cers, an  advisory  board  was  elected  to 
assist  Mr.  Smith.  Those  appointed  were 
Miss  Barr,  Miss  Binmg  and  Mr.  Wood. 
After  the  elections,  plans  for  the  coming 
year  were  considered.  It  was  decided  to 
elect  a temporary  chairman  to  preside  over 
each  meeting  after  the  business  had  been 
carried  on,  and  to  have  the  meetings  of  the 
club  the  second  Tuesday  of  eacli  month. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  'he  second 
Thursday  of  October,  in  the  Physical 
Labratory.  After  the  business  had  been 
discussed,  Mr.  Munch  took  the  office  of 
acting  chairman  to  preside  over  the  meet- 
ing. Those  taking  part  were  Miss  Thomas, 
who  gave  the  life  of  Freitag,  and  Mr. 
Wood,  who  gave  a sketch  of  “ Lohengrin  ; ” 
both  being  well  given.  Following  this  Miss 
Bisbee  gave  a most  interesting  account  of 
German  life  and  customs,  which  all  enjoyed 
hearing.  The  meeting  closed  by  carrying 
on  a conversation  in  German. 


EXCHANGES 


Friend.  In  what  course  does  your  son 
graduate  ? 

Father.  In  the  course  of  time,  from  the 
books  of  things. 

The  Secret. 

She.  “ I don’t  see  how  the  Freshmen 
keep  their  little  caps  on  their  heads.” 

It.  “ Vacuum  pressure." 

Polite  Pedestrian  (at  crowded  crossing). 
Pardon  me,  sir,  for  walking  on  your  feet.” 
Oh  that’s  all  right,  it’s  what  I use  them 
for  myself.” 

Prof.  “ What  did  Homer  write.” 

Fresh.  “ The  Idiot  and  the  Oddity.” 

We  know  that  pears  plus  apples  doesn't 
equal  apple-pears,  but  why  shouldn't  it 
equal  p(e)nred  apples. 

Teacher.  “ After  what  did  Virgil  model 
his  Aeneid  ? ” 


Bright  Pupil.  “ Longfellow’s  ‘ Evange- 
line.’ ” 

“The  Imp,”  Brighton  High  School, 
contains  two  very  good  stories,  but  why  not 
have  an  exchange  column  ? 

“ The  Greylock  Echo,”  of  Adams,  has  a 
fine  exchange  column.  The  Alumni  col- 
umn is  good,  but  stops  at  1883  and  does 
not  commence  again  until  1908.  The 
cover  design  is  very  neat. 

In  “ The  Holton,”  Danvers  High  School, 
the  class  history  is  very  cleverly  written. 

The  stories  of  “ The  vYegis,”  Beverly 
High  School,  are  fine,  especially  the  one 
entitled  “Out  for  Praciice,”  but  they  are 
scattered.  The  exchange  column  is  very 
good . 

The  alumni  column  of  “ The  Dean 
Megaphone  ” is  an  excellent  one.  but  it  is  in 
two  different  places. 
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The  Clarion  is  printed  by  ... . 

C.  S.  PARKER  & SON 

At  office  of  ADVOCATE  OFFICE 

E.  COHEN 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

‘Boots  Shoes  and  Rubbers 

Sample  Shoes  a Specialty 

Fine  Repairing  Neatly  Done 

1575  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

Photographic  Developing  and  Printing 

...DOANE... 

Standard  "Jewelry  Company 

Associates  Block 

1083  Mass.  Mvc-t  Hrltngton 

HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 

JAMES  VV.  BRINE  CO. 

Members  ot 

Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 

Fine  Athletic 
Goods 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Official  Outfitters  to  A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

j- 

60  Congress  St.,  Boston 


1436  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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pcrbam 

Drugs 


GEORGE  A.  LAW 

Hack,  Livery  and  Boarding 

....STABLE.... 

14  Mill  Street  Arlington,  Mass. 

Tel.  Stable  67  2,  Home  189-5 

All  kinds  of  Rubber  Tired  Carriages 


Joseph  P.  Kerrigan,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTIST 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE.  MASS. 

E.  F.  LeGender 

Scientific  Hair  Dressing 
All  tools  throughly  stertilized. 

Special  attention  given  to  Children 

1377  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Heights 

Wm.  Whowell,  Jr. 

Gentlemen  s Haberdashery,  Ladies' 

Neckwear  and  Lin  gene 

Association  Block  671  Mass.  Avenue 

Charles  Davis  Cobh,  D.  M.  D. 
...  dentist  ... 

22  Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

L.  D.  BRADLEY 

Hardware  and  Kitchen  Furnishings 
Family  Paints 

1318  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington  H-ights 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 

...DENTIST... 

Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

J.  D.  ROSIE 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Cleaning,  Dyeing , Repairing  and  Pressing 
Post  Office  Building  - Arlington,  Mass. 


Order  your  Coal  of  us  and  get 

GREEN  TRADING  STAMPS 

Cen  Dry  Goods 

Special  attention  given  to  Repairing;  Watches 
and  French  Clocks 

..  Fred  A.  Smith  .. 

STATIONERY  HIND  FOUNTAIN  PENS 
489  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington,  Mass. 


DOW  N GILES 


DRY  GOODS  ami  SMALL  IV ARBS 

Post  Office  Block  Arlington,  Mass. 


The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

— Is  at  the  — 

Mvstic  Street  Waiting  Room 


A.  H.  K NOW  I.ES 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlinp-trn 


A.  S.  JARDINE 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils,  Cutlery,  Varnishes, 
Glass,  Putty  and  Kitchenware. 

Agents  for  the  Alfred  Peats  wall  paper 
Estimates  for  all  interior  decorations 

Store,  1 368  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 


William  Gratto. 
FURNACES,  RANGES,  PLUMBING 
AND  GENERAL  JOBBING 
Hardware,  Paints , Oils  S'  Kitchen  Furnishings 
665  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Telephone  Connection  Arlington,  Mass. 
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PURE  CANDIES 

We  manufacture  our  own  con- 
fectionery— have  one  of  the 

BEST  CANDY  MAKERS 

to  be  had,  and  give  him  the 

BEST  MATERIAL 

to  do  with.  That  is  what  is 
making  our  candy  counter  so 
popular. 

YERXA  & YERXA 

Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  sticks  at 

Wether  bee  Bros. 

400  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15  cents. 


THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
KNOW  PICTURES  : : 


Booklet  of  Styles  and 
Prices  mailed  on  request. 


D.  BUTTRICK 
Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry- 

Right  quality  at  right  prices 


J.  H enry  Hartwell  6c  Co. 
UNDERTAKERS 
Medford  Street,  Arlington 

Telephone  Conn . Residence  and  Night  Call  792  Mass  Ave. 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

THE  AUTO  EXPRESS  CO. 

669  Massachusetts  Ave.  Arlington 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  w'hipped  Cream 

Sc. 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter 
College  Ices 

Grossmith’s  Pharmacy 

A COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

AT 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


W.  E.  PEPPARD 

Scientific  Horse  Shoeing 

939  Mass.  Avenue  - Arlington 


V.  R.  6m us 

pharmacist 

1320  Mass.  Ave.  - Arlington  Heights 


H.  SMITH 

Ladies  and  Gents  Custom  Tailor 


Telephone  Connection 


368  Mass.  Ave. 


Arlington  Heights 
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EDITORIA  L 

i 


“ Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man  ” — 
neither  does  Christmas.  “ Humph,”  you 
say,  “ as  if  anybody  wanted  it  to.”  But 
how  often  one  hears  such  bemoanings  and 
bewailings  as,  “ Oh  dear,  I haven’t  a thing 
ready  and  I haven’t  the  faintest  idea  what 
to  give  Aunt  Mary ! I do  wish  Christmas 
was  another  month  otf.”  Do  we  hear  a 
contemptuous  snicker  from  our  masculine 
readers  ? Well  then,  how  about  this  boys  : 
“ Oh  what’s  the  use  of  bothering.  Mother’ll 
get  those  things  and  1 can  work  Sis  to  buy 
the  rest—  easy  ! if  you  know  how  ! ” And 
the  Christmas  Spirit  that  ought  to  he  in  it 
all  is  sadly  missing. 

And  what  does  it  all  amount  to  anyway, 
this  Christmas  Spirit  ? Just  simply  a de- 


sice  to  bring  happiness  into  the  lives  of  all 
whom  you  may  reach  in  this  way,  just  to 
be  glad  for  the  mere  fact  of  living,  just  to 
feel  that  you  have  made  the  day  a little 
brighter  for  someone  else,  just  to  laugh  a 
little  more  heartily,  live  a little  more  thank- 
fully and  love  a little  more  tenderly. 

So  may  we  say  to  you  all  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a joyful  Yule  Tide. 

“ 1 pray  the  prayer  that  the  Easterns  do. 

May  the  Peace  of  Allah  abide  with  you.” 

On  Friday  night,  November  i8di,  the 
teachers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  members 
of  the  Senior  class,  gave  a reception  to  the 
parents  of  the  High  School  pupils  iir  the 
High  School  Hall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
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the  teachers  of  the  High  School  and  the 
School  Committee  received  their  guests  in 
groups  about  the  hall,  making  the  evening 
an  informal  and  cordial  one.  Punch  and 
crackers  were  served  during  the  evening. 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  High  School 
Orchestra,  with  piano  solos  by  Harrie 
Dadmutt  and  Marian  Young,  and  a violin 
solo  by  Forrest  Osgood.  A like  reception 
has  never  before  been  attempted,  and  its 
evident  success  gives  promise  for  future 
events  of  a similar  nature.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  present. 

On  Tuesday,  November  22nd,  during  the 
6.h  peiiod.  Reverend  Mr.  Masseck  read  an 
exce  lent  lecture,  accompanied  by  stereopti- 
con  views,  on  “ The  True  Sportsman.” 
The  name  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  subject  held  the  interest  of  all. 

The  High  School  members  were  greatly 
privileged  Friday  evening,  December  2nd, 
in  hearing  Mr.  Frederick  Poole  talk  on 
Pekin,  China,  and  in  seeing  the  very  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  pictures  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  that  country. 
Mr.  Poole  is  a very  easy  speaker  and  has 
the  faculty  of  coating  merely  instructive 
facts  with  a touch  of  humor  which  attracts 
the  listener  readily.  He  brought  with  him 
Mr.  Woo,  who  played  on  various  Chinese 
instruments  and  sang  in  both  Chinese  and 
English  to  the  interest  and  delight  of  all 
present. 


Mrs.  Meade,  who  addressed  the  members 
of  the  School  last  year  on  “ Patriotism,” 
spoke  about  “ Peace  and  War  ” to  us  this 
year  on  Friday,  December  9th,  during  the 
last  period.  To  cover  such  a vast  subject 
in  so  short  a time  requires  no  little  condens- 
ing of  material  and  Mrs.  Meade  comes  to  the 
point  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  listener  concerning  her 
grasp  of  and  interest  in  her  subject. 

“ The  Colonel’s  Maid,”  a three  act  drama, 
was  presented  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  at  the  Town  Hall,  on 
the  evening  of  November  30.  The  cast : — 

Colonel  Robert  Rudd,  - Horatio  Lamson, ’11 
Colonel  Richard  Byrd,  Harrie  Dadmun,  ’12 
Marjorie  Byrd,  - - Gertrude  Thomas  T 1 

Bob  Rudd,  - - Lawrence  Miinch, ’11 

Mrs.  J.  John  Carroll,  - Eleanor  Hatch,  ’12 
Julia  Carroll,  - Blanche  King,  Ti 

Ned  Graydon,  - Louis  Ross,  '13 

Mr.  Jam;s  Baskom,  - Wendell  Reycroft, '13 
Ching  Ah-Ling,  - - Forrest  Osgood,  12 

The  play  was  under  the  direction  of 
William  O.  Partridge,  Jr.,  and  was  pre- 
sented before  a large  and  appreciative  audi- 
en:e.  The  plot  of  the  p'.ay  is  built  around 
the  efforts  of  a crusty  o’d  colonel,  his  son, 
and  a Chinese  cook  to  keep  house.  These 
attempts  gave  rise  to  many  amusing  compli- 
cat'ons.  After  the  play  dancing  was  enjoyed 
until  midnight.  The  committee  in  charge 
consisted  of  Forrest  Osgood,  chairman ; 
Horatio  Lamson,  treasurer ; Harrie  Dad- 
mun, Blanche  King,  Harriet  Holt. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


A Tragedy  of  1785. 

The  valley  of  the  Nashua  is  a beau- 
tiful region  to-day,  but  is  was  even 
more  beautiful  in  the  year  1785.  The 
river  flowed  for  miles  through  an  un- 
broken forest,  and  reflected,  mirror- 
like, the  wild  glory  of  the  pines  and 
oaks  upon  its  banks.  Here  and  there 
appeared  wide  stretches  of  smiling 
meadows,  breaking  the  monotony  of 
the  forest  regions. 

Gaining  in  strength  the  river  flowed 
on  peacefully  until  it  reached  the 
rapids  at  Groton.  Here  in  a clearing, 
had  been  built  a rough,  wooden  struc- 
ture, a mill,  both  for  sawing  logs  and 
grinding  grain  brought  by  neighbor- 
ing settlers.  For  years  it  had  been 
standing  there,  a fore-runner  of  mod- 
ern industry,  and  only  by  means  of  its 
adjoining  dam  had  the  lazy  river  been 
stopped  in  its  useless  career  and  forced 
to  work. 

On  a warm  afternoon  in  early  sum- 
mer, the  miller  stood  idly  by  his  saw. 
Before  him  the  water  sparkled  and 
shimmered  in  the  golden  light,  and  all 
about  birds  sang  sweetly.  But  the 
miller  neither  saw  nor  heard.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  landscape  in  the 
hazy  distance,  and  his  arms  hung  list- 
lessly by  his  side.  He  .vas  thinking  of 
the  Revolution  which  was  barely  over, 
of  the  awful  scenes  of  Idood-shed  that 
he  had  witnessed,  of  homes  that  had 
been  made  desolate  and  hearts  sorrow- 
ful, and  he  was  thankful  that  peace 
was  to  reign  once  more  in  the  land. 

Flis  thoughts  went  rarther  back  to 
the  days  of  his  youth,  ihe  days  when 
Indians  were  so  numerous  in  that  re- 
gion. 1 hen  the  very  : ame  “Indian” 
would  send  a shiver  through  his  frame 
and  even  now  his  blood  ran  cold  as  he 
thought  of  the  skirmish  in  which  he 


had  killed  an  Indian  chief,  and  of  the 
dark  words  of  revenge  uttered  by 
Powchewa,  the  young  son  of  the  dead 
Indian.  He  remembered  the  look  of 
fierce  hatred  that  had  darkened  the 
boy’s  face  as  he  vowed  that  he  would 
never  rest  until  his  father’s  death  had 
been  avenged.  iHe  thought  of  the 
ghastly  scar  on  the  cheek  of  the  young 
savage,  which  made  the  face  more 
wicked.  That  scar  was  branded  on  his 
memory  as  idelibly  as  on  the  face  of 
Powchewa. 

At  this  point  in  his  reflections  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  his 
little  grandson,  the  chief  delight  of  the 
man  in  his  declining  years.  The  little 
fellow  was  greatly  excited.  Before  the 
miller  had  a chance  to  greet  him  he  ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh  grandpa!  I was  in  the  store  this 
morning  and  an  Indian,  a real  Indian, 
came  in  and  brought  something.  I 
stayed  and  watched  him,  and  he  was 
awful  tall  and  he  had  a big  scar  on  his 
cheek.” 

“What!  an  Indian?  What  did  you 
say  about  a scar  on  his  cheek?” 

"Why  he  had  a big  mark  from  his 
eye  to  his  lip  ’cause  I saw  it.  I’m  glad 
you  made  me  this  bow  and  arrow. 
Now  I can  shoot  him  if  he  dares  come 
round  here.  Won’t  you  make  me 
some  more  arrows  to-day,  grandpa, 
please  ?” 

The  grandfather  made  no  reply,  but 
a gleam  of  understanding  shone  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  nodded  his  head  slowly, 
muttering,  “A  scar  from  his  eye  to  his 
lip, — it  must  be  he.”  He  stood  still  a 
few  moments,  a puzzled  expression  on 
his  face.  Suddenly  he  started  up  and 
began  to  work  busily,  apparently  for- 
getting his  little  visitor. 

The  little  fellow  stayed  a while,  but 
finding  nothing  to  do.  and  seeing  that 
his  grandpa  would  make  no  arrows  for 
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him,  he  started  for  home,  leaving  the 
miller  working  diligently. 

Within  a short  time  the  old  man  had 
made  a reproduction  of  himself.  It 
was  a figure  clothed  in  an  old  suit, 
with  a slouch  hat  drawn  low  over  his 
eyes. 

Setting  the  figure  where  it  could  be 
easily  seen  from  outside  the  mill,  he 
stepped  forward,  eyeing  it  with  satis- 
faction. 

Darkness  was  now  approaching,  and 
with  rapid  movements  he  lit  the 
torches,  set  the  machinery  in  motion, 
and,  taking  his  trusty  rifle  from  its 
nail,  examined  it  carefully,  loaded  it, 
and  withdrew  into  the  darkness  behind 
a pile  of  logs. 

An  hour  passed  slowly.  The  watch- 
er heard  only  the  water  dashing  and 
foaming  over  its  rocky  bed,  and  the 
great  wheel  turning  slowly,  as  if  loth 
to  work  over-time. 

Suddenly  a rifle  shot  broke  the 
silence  of  the  night,  and  a ball  pierced 
the  figure  in  the  mill. 

There  was  a crackling  in  the  bushes 
and  the  Indian  rose  cautiously  to  see 
the  effect  of  his  shot.  That  movement 
was  his  last.  That  old  settler’s  musket 
rang  out  with  a loud  report,  and  the 
Indian  fell,  mortally  wounded. 

He  had  been  outwit  Led.  The  old 
chief's  death  would  never  be  avenged. 

Alice  M.  Burtt,  ’12. 


The  True  Christmas  Spirit. 

Christmas  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  everyone  ought  to  be  happy, 
cheerful,  and  unselfish.  Yet  the  condi- 
tions of  many  people  are  such  that 
they  are  most  unhappy  at  this  time. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  poor.  So 
it  seems  that  we  all  ought  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  promoting  the 
general  happiness.  Are  you  doing 
your  part  and  sharing  your  happiness 
with  others  less  fortunate? 


Listen!  Just  around  your  corner 
lives  a little  tot  who  believes  implic- 
itly in  Santa  Claus.  Her  parents  are 
desperately  poor.  Every  day  she 
passes  a shop  window  in  which  is  a 
lovely  doll.  She  presses  her  dirty  lit- 
tle face  against  the  window  pane  and 
looks  in  at  it  lovingly.  It  has  such 
wonderful  golden  hair,  the  bluest  of 
blue  eyes,  and  such  rosy  cheeks ! She 
thinks  she  would  be  satisfied  if  she 
could  but  fold  it  tightly  in  her  arms 
for  a moment.  Santa  won’t  forget,  but 
he  has  so  many  to  provide  with  pres- 
ents he  may  not  reach  her.  If  she 
could  only  have  that  doll ! Take  the 
money  that  you  were  going  to  spend 

in  an  expensive  gift  for  Mrs.  just 

because  she  is  going  to  give  you  one 
equally  useless  and  expensive  and 
make  this  little  one  happy.  The  joy 
you  will  feel  in  her  happiness  you  will 
cherish  as  a priceless  gift. 

Then  there’s  that  little  tired  mother 
who  lives  across  the  street.  Her  hus- 
band has  been  ill  for  months.  She 
tries  to  be  brave  and  tells  the  little 
ones  Santa  isn’t  coming  this  year. 
They  laugh  knowingly,  thinking  that 
she  is  teasing  them,  so  great  is  their 
faith  in  Santa.  Don’t  let  them  be  dis- 
appointed. surprise  them,  and  fill  their 
stockings : send  some  of  Ted’s  old 
books  and  Eva’s  cast-aside  games.  It 
will  take  so  little  to  make  them  happy 
and  you  will  be  amply  rewarded  in  the 
mother's  grateful  thanks. 

Then  send  a postal  to  the  old  lady 
who  lives  in  that  mansion  of  loneli- 
ness. She  is  rich  but  an  invalid,  and 
of  what  use  to  her  is  wealth  now?  If 
you  could  but  see  how  her  old 
wrinkled  face  will  light'  up  with  smiles 
to  think  that  someone  has  remembered 
her.  you  indeed  would  be  repaid. 

To  everyone  extend  the  kindness  of 
a bright,  cheerful  smile  so  that  they 
will  welcome  your  presence.  These 
are  only  a few  of  the  little  things  that 
you  can  do  to  bring  joy  and  gladness 
to  others. 


E.  D.,  1911. 
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Lost. 

It  was  one  of  those  mild,  deceptive 
days  in  late  November  when  Indian 
summer  calls  one  out  of  doors.  I he 
lake  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  looked  very 
inviting.  1 just  knew  there  was  a big 
fish  under  that  ledge. 

I thought  of  getting  her  to  go ; no 
sooner  thought  of  than  done.  I found 
her  at  home  and  we  set  out,  with  poles, 
lines,  bait,  and  all,  for  the  boat.  She 
seemed  delighted  as  we  ran  down  the 
hill  to  the  boat.  As  for  me,  1 always 
have  a good  time  with  her. 

The  boat  got  out, 

And  out  got  we, 

Truly,  a merry  pair. 

We  reached  our  destination.  It  was 
just  off  one  of  those  under  water 
ledges  where  the  land  shelves  off  al- 
most at  once  to  a depth  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet.  She  was  not  of  the  kind 
that  have  to  have  their  hook  baited, 
but  1 baited  it,  just  the  same.  We 
fished  but  we  did  not  catch  anything. 

Suddenly,  we  both  noticed  a peculiar 
bank  of  fog'  coming  on  like  solid  ranks 
of  soldiers. 

“1  suppose  we  ought  to  go  ashore,” 
she  said. 

We  were  so  near  that  I replied. 
“What’s  the  rush,  we  can  get  there  all 
right.” 

But  as  it  came  on,  so  mysterious,  so 
silent,  1 was  struck  with  a fear  that  we 
would  not  reach  shore  any  too  quickly. 
I commenced  to  pull  up  the  anchor 
when  I saw  my  pole  making  for  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  All  else  was  for- 
gotten. 1 jumped  and  caught  it  as  it 
was  going  over  the  side.  My  catch-to- 
catch  shot  out  of  the  water,  shaking 
itself  like  a bull  dog,  a full  five- 
pounder.  The  excitement  and  the 
sudden  closing  in  of  the  fog  caused 
Mr.  Fish  and  me  to  pa>'t  company. 

There  was  no  time  for  regrets.  The 
realization  that  we  had  to  hunt  for 
land  was  forced  upon  us.  Where  was 
it;  Avas  it  here?  was  it  there?  I fol- 
lowed her  direction,  thinking  that  even 
if  it  was  not  correct,  Ave  ought  to 


strike  land  shortly,  on  a lake  not  over 
a half-mile  in  extent.  Don't  you  be- 
lieve it ! It  seemed  as  though  we  were 
in  another  Avorld ; the  feeling  of  un- 
reality was  oppressive;  there  was  a 
weight  on  my  chest;  this  mantling 
blanket  shut  out  the  air.  After  row- 
ing for  three  long  hours  by  the  watch, 
we  had  absolutely  nothing  to  shoAV  for 
it.  except  the  blisters  on  my  hands.  At 
last  I stopped — Ave  were  “lost !”  Hard- 
ly had  1 spoken  when  the  fog  vanished 
as  though  it  had  been  brushed  away 
by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter.  We 
Avere  not  five  feet  from  where  we 
started,  a cold.  Avet,  miserable  pair. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  find  shore 
now?”  she  said,  in  a sweet,  distant 
voice. 

We  managed  to  get  ashore  some 
Avay,  I do  not  remember  how ; and  we 
toiled  up  that  interminable  hill  to  her 
house  without  speaking. 

“Good  Night,”  she  said.  There  was 
in  her  voice  that  indescribable  quality 
that  told  me  that  1 was  lost,  lost  in  a 
fog'  that  never  would  lift. 

John  W.  GoAven,  ’ll. 


Sunrise  and  Sunset. 

All  nature  is  at  rest.  A mantle  of 
deep  calm  enfolds  the  earth  and  muf- 
fles its  songs  and  sighs.  SloAvly,  but 
perceptibly,  there  creeps  OATer  the  east- 
ern horizon,  a faint,  dim  gloAV  which, 
as  the  silent  minutes  advance,  in- 
creases in  lustrous  splendor,  assumes 
a clear,  roseate  hue,  and  becomes 
blended  in  the  clear  transparent  sky. 
Shafts  of  warm,  golden  light  dart 
here  and  there  and  light  up  the  dark 
shadows.  Suddenly  the  King  of  Day. 
radiant  and  glorious  in  his  robes  of 
gold,  arises  from  over  the  shadowy 
tree-tops  and  touches  the  sleeping 
earth.  In  a moment  everything  is  as- 
tir. The  birds  awaken  and  burst  into 
song,  the  barnyard  fowls  set  up  an  in- 
cessant calling,  the  tree^j  seem  to  stir, 
as  if  aAvakening.  A neAV  day  has  he- 
gun. 
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The  light  grows  dim.  The  western 
sky  is  illuminated  with  streaks  of  rosy 
light  which  play  among  the  scattering 
clouds.  The  cattle  rscurn  from  the 
pastures  slowly,  haltingly,  as  if  loath 
to  depart  from  the  joys  of  so  splendid 
and  happy  a day.  The  birds,  in  wild, 
sweet  notes,  call  their  good-nights  to 
one  another  over  the  murmur  of  the 
trees,  and  then  settle  themselves  in 
peace  and  quiet.  A bee  hums  drow- 
sily as  he  returns  late  from  his  long 
day’s  wandering.  The  sun,  a huge, 
red  ball  of  fire,  dips  below  the  distant 
hills  and  leaves  in  its  wake  a bright 
crimson  glow.  Twilight  creeps  over 
the  land,  chasing  away  the  last  gleams 
of  light.  Silence  pervades  the  earth. 
The  day  is  done. 

Grace  Donnelly,  1911. 


A Fish  Story. 

I. 

Tommy  went  a-fishing 
Just  the  other  day, 

But  I guess  he  won't  again 
In  this  peculiar  way. 

II. 

First,  he  found  some  worms 
And  put  them  in  a box ; 

Then  he  went  upstairs 
And  changed  his  little  socks. 

III. 

“Tommy  dear,”  cried  mother, 
“When  will  you  be  back?” 

“Who  of  you  are  going?” 

Said  Tommy,  “Me  and  Jack.” 

IV. 

“Oh,  Tommy  dear,”  cried  mother, 
“Now  look  me  in  the  eye, 

“How  often  must  I tell  you 
“To  say  : ‘It’s  Jack  and  I?’  ” 

V. 

Now  Jack  was  Tommy’s  bow-wow. 
A naughty  dog  was  he, 

For  every  time  he  saw  a cat, 

Fle’d  chase  her  up  a tree. 


VI. 

Then  they  trudged  along  the  road 
(Tommy  and  his  dogj 
Until  they  reached  the  riverside, 
Where  they  espied  a log. 

VII. 

Tommy  stood  upon  it. 

And  then  threw  in  his  line- 
It  circled  to  the  bottom 
But  caught  upon  a vine. 

VIII. 

Now  Tommy  didn’t  know  this, 
But  thought  he  had  a bite, 

And  so  he  gave  the  rod  a jerk. 
And  pulled  with  all  Iris  might. 

IX. 

What  happened  then  to  Tommy, 
I’m  sure  I do  not  know, 

But  he  appeared  upon  the  bank 
Soaked  through  from  head  to  toe. 

X. 

It  was  a sorry  looking  child 
Who  waited  at  the  door, 
Wondering  if  he  possessed 
A less  moist  pinafore. 

XI. 

His  mother  heard  the  footsteps, 
And  said,  “Who  can  it  be?” 
“Well,”  said  Tommy  meekly, 

“I  guess  its  Jack  and  me.” 

E.  S.  H.,  ’12. 


Le  Fin. 

A thrill  of  horror  filled  her  which 
seemed  to  tingle  her  very  tips.  Along 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  almost  at  her 
feet  ran  a line  of  flickering  flames 
which  burnt  with  a dazzling  light  in 
the  pitchy  blackness  of  the  night.  Up 
from  the  chasm  far  below  swelled  a 
mighty  resounding  roar  almost  drown- 
ing the  pounding  of  her  heart.  Back 
of  her  she  heard  murmuring  voices 
which  seemed  to  urge  her  on,  and  yet 
she  could  not  move.  It  was  her  last 
moment.  Too  frightened  even  to 
shudder,  she  stood  there,  silent  and 
motionless.  As  she  stared  forth  into 
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the  darkness  the  smiling  faces  of  all 
her  friends  seemed  to  pass  before  her 
blurred  vision.  Oh,  that  she  could  be 
out  of  this  terror  and  could  smile  in 
return ! All  other  dangers  were 
passed  and  now  she  must  meet  this 
awful  end  like  a true  heroine.  Ap- 
proaching footsteps  warned  her  that 
the  much-dreamed  of  time  had  come. 
Well  she  knew  that  masculine  stride! 
He  had  come  to  rescue  her  from  this 
peril  and  yet  she  dreaded  going  to  him. 
Summoning  all  her  remaining  courage, 
she  turned  silently  round,  stretched 
her  beautiful  arms  towards  him,  and 
raised  her  large  violet  eyes  in  a mute 
appeal.  Her  face,  although  besmeared 
with  grime,  was  yet  a vision  of  living 
beauty.  A sudden  blaze  of  fire  ap- 
peared in  the  heavens.  She  stood  thus 
while  one  second  of  torturing  agony 
passed  slowly,  then  she  sprang  for- 
ward as  if  to  rush  into  his  arms.  A 
piercing  metallic  shriek  rent  the  air, 
and  then — the  curtain  fell. 

H.  W.  L.,  Ti. 


The  Freshman’s  “Girl.” 

“Hey,  you  Kid!  where  are  you  go- 
ing?” sang  out  a crowd  of  Sophomores 
known  as  the  “Bunch,”  forming  a bar- 
ricade for  an  oncoming  pair  of  flying 
legs. 

"Say,  Kid,  run  in  form,”  advised 
one,  as  the  kid  in  question  pulled  up 
panting. 

“I  say,  fellows,  shut  up  and  let  a 
man  go;  I’ve  got  to  meet  my  girl; 
she’s  coming  on  this  train,”  and  as  a 
shrill  whistle  sounded,  the  “Freshy,” 
with  an  impish  smile  to  the  astonished 
group,  forced  his  way  through  and 
reached  the  station  just  as  the  train 
pulled  in. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  about 
that !” 

“Talk  about  the  nerve  of  these 
Freshmen  !” 

“A  girl  for  the  Hop  his  first  Christ- 


mas, and  we  haven’t  one  of  us  got 
one !” 

A whispered  consultation  there  on 
the  street  with  arms  around  each 
others’  necks  as  if  ready  to  give  a 
cheer,  and  the  conspiracy  was  formed. 
Then,  with  many  a laugh  and  slapping 
of  knees,  the  “Bunch”  dispersed. 

Later  in  the  same  day  a meeting  of 
the  conspirators  was  called  and  the  re- 
port of  Whit  Macon  was  heard. 

“She’s  a peach ! I wonder  where 
that  Kid  got  her.  She’s  staying  at 
Miss  Deerborn’s, — some  friend,  1 be- 
lieve,— and  taking  her  meals  at  the 
Chapter  House.  In  fart,  I sat  at  their 
table  this  noon,  and  she’s  a dream. 
Her  name  is  Miss  Marion;  queer 
name,  but  it  suits  her  all  right.  Every- 
thing is  working  fine.  I have  all  his 
collars  in  my  room  and  the  fellows  in 
his  end  seemed  to  be  very  willing  to 
promise  not  to  lend  him  any;  best  of 
all  lie’s  got  a soft  shirt  on  now.” 

“He  always  has  been  especially 
fresh  and  now  is  our  chance  to  pull 
him  down  a peg;  a Freshman  has  no 
right  to  have  a crush,”  exclaimed  one, 
remembering  his  Freshman  year  of 
servitude  to  upper  class-men. 

“Say  it’s  the  best  yet.  but  don’t  for- 
get us  if  there  are  any  dances  left,” 
laughed  another. 

“Well,  will  you  look  at  “Fat!’  and 
all,  sticking  their  heads  out  the  win- 
dow, were  met  with  a laugh,  as  happy 
Seniors,  Juniors,  and  Sophomores, 
showing  their  girls  the  campus,  pelted 
them  with  snow  balls  and  asked  them 
where  their  girls  were.  To  their  sur- 
prise the  response  came  at  once  with 
a shout,  “She’s  here!” — this  from  the 
“Bunch,”  who  had  never  been  known 
to  have  a girl  at  anything. 

That  evening  YVhit  Macon  strolled 
into  East  Corner  Dormitory ; passing 
an  open  door  he  saw  a Freshman  wild- 
ly hunting  for  somethin*?,.  Everything 
was  upturned,  but  evidently  his  search 
was  in  vain,  'faking  oity  on  the  Kid 
in  his  distress,  Whit  stopped  and 
asked  him  what  the  row  was. 

“Can’t  find  a blame  collar,  and  my 
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girl  is  waiting  for  me;  what  in  thun- 
der are  you  all  dressed  up  for?” 

“Oh,  I’m  going  to  drop  into  the  hall. 
I-  have  a few  dances  engaged;  I'll- stay 
until  the  feed  comes  on  and  then  beat 
it.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  wear 
one  .of  my  collars?  Here’s  my  key, 
you  can  run  over  to  the  house  and  get 
one  if  you  want  to.” 

“Say,  on  the  level,  do  you  mean  it? 
But  I’ll- be  late  as  the  dickens  and  Mar 
— Miss  Marion  will  be  crazy.” 

- “1  haven’t  a thing  to  do;  I’ll  call 
round  for  her  and  take  her  down  to 
Memorial  Hall  if  you  -want  me  to.” 
“Say,  you’re  a brick!  here’s  her 
dance- order.  You  can  take  my  dances 
and  I’ll  be  along  soon.”  With  that 
the  Freshman,  grabbing  a hat,  dashed 
out  of  the  room  but  not  in'  time  to 
cover  an  unmistakeable  snicker. 

1 Whit,  with  a satisfied  smile  oiY'his 
face-,  walked  over  to  * the  mirror, 
straightened  his  tie,  and  evidently  gra- 
tified with  what  he  saw,  hurried  out  of 
the  room  and  was  soon  walking  across' 
the  brilliantly  lighted  campus  From 
every  window  lights  gleamed  casting 
a dazzling  glow  over  the  snow.  To-' 
night  was  the  last  night  of  the  first 
semester ; to-morrow  all  would  leave 
to  -spend  their  Christmas  vacation  at 
home  or  with  friends.  To-night  was 
the  Christmas  Hop  and  Whit  was  to 
take 'a  g'irl  and  the  “Kid’s”  girl  at  that. 

The  evening  advanced:  the  “Bunch” 
were  having  a great  time,  but  the 
Freshman  did  not  arrive  to  claim  his 
girl.  Miss  Marion  wondered  where 
he  could  be,  but  she  was  a true  sport, 
and  her  eyes  danced  with  fun. 

At  half-past  eleven  came  intermis- 
sion and  still  no  Kid  arrived  with  the 
spread  tickets.  Whit,  borrowing  from 
the  “Bunch,”  collected  enough  money 
to  buy  two  tickets,  and  soon  Miss 
Marion  and  he  were  wending  their 
way  to  a quiet  spot  which  Whit  knew 
of.  where,  in  fact,  lie  had  expected  to 
eat  as  much  as  he  pleased  with  the  rest 
of  the  fellows.  As  they  neared  the  se- 
cluded spot.  Whit  saw  his  companions 
enjoying  themselves  and  he  was  just 


wondering  whether  it  were  better  to 
have  a girl  or  to  have  all  one  wanted 
to  eat,  when  he  saw  Kid  sitting  in  his, 
Whit’s  own  private  place,  with  Whit’s 
pet  necktie  on,  and  Whit’s  silk  hand- 
kerchief to  match  sticking  out  of  his 
pocket ; feeding  his  fate  as  fast  as  he 
could,' and  with  two  orders  of  every- 
thing before  him. 

■ With  indignation  written  all  over 
his  face,  Whit  advanced  and  spoke  a 
few  words  to  that  Freshman  which  it 
would  not  be  well  to  record ; to  which 
the  Kid  managed  to  reply,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear,  “The  laugh’s  on  you, 
she’s  my  sister!” 

B.E.K.,  ’ii. 


The  Facts  Concerning  a World’s 
Record. 

It  was  the  early  afternoon  of  May 
31,  1902,  Tand  the  second  and  last  day 
of  the  annual  Intercollegiate  Games. 
The  spacious  grandstands  and  bleach- 
ers of  Berkely  Oval,  New  York,  where 
the  games  were  being  held,  were  by  no 
means  taxed  to  their  capacity  on  that 
afternoon,  for  the  crowd  was  far  from 
being  large.  But  what  there  was  of  it 
had  come  early  for  they  all  realized 
that  what  would  be  in  all  probability 
the  greatest  race  of  the  'lay,  the-  one 
hundred  yard  dash,  was  to  open  the 
day’s  programme.  They  knew  that  the 
quintet  of  contestants  who  would 
await  the  starter’s  pistol  in  that  event- 
ful race  were  some  0.’  the  greatest 
sprinters  the  civilized  world  had  ever 
known.  They  knew  that  Duffy, 
Schiele,  Moulton.  Westney,  and  Cado- 
gan  were  capable  of  running  a race 
that  would  be  well  worth  seeing.  On 
the  day  before  Duffy  had  twice  equal- 
led the  world’s  record  of  94-5  seconds 
for  the  century  dash  and  it  was  little 
wonder  that  the  crowd  rvas  almost 
breathless  Avith  expectancy  as  the  run- 
ners took  their  places  at  the  starting- 
line.  Schick  of  Harvard,  the  greatest 
sprinter  ever  turned  out  at  that  univer- 
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sity  had  the  pole.  Next  to  him  was 
Westney  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Moul- 
ton of  Yale  had  the  middle  lane.  Next 
to  Moulton  in  the  fourth  lane  was  a 
fair-haired  boy,  Duffy  by  name,  the 
Georgetown  College  boy  who  had  set 
the  whole  country  ringing  with  his 
marvelous  speed,  and  who  was  des- 
tined before  many  minutes  to  add  one 
more  laurel  to  his  crown  and  to  have 
the  honor  of  running  in  the  fastest 
time  ever  made  by  moital  man.  On 
the  outside  was  Cadoga  of  Cali- 
fornia, a dark  horse  who  had  fought 
his  way  through  the  preliminaries  and 
into  the  finals.  It  was,  in  truth,  a re- 
markable collection,  every  member  of 
which  was  worthy  of  the  honor  of  run- 
ning in  that  memorable  race. 

The  starter  had  given  his  last  direc- 
tions and  now  the  five  athletes  were 
crouched  over  the  line,  every  nerve 
expectant  for  the  crack  of  the  starting 
pistol.  At  last  it  came  and  with  one 
bound  the  runners  left  their  marks  and 
were  off.  Schick  and  Dufify  had  both 
made  good  starts,  but  that  of  the 
former  had  been  the  better  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  twenty-five  yards  he 
was  leading,  but  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible distance.  The  second  quarter 
of  the  race  was  run  in  magnificent 
form  by  both  leaders  but  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Georgetown  boy  was  fast  be- 
ing shown.  At  the  half-way  mark  they 
were  running  neck  and  neck  and  it 
seemed  to  be  anybody's  race.  The 
crowd  had  risen  en  masse  to  its  feet 
and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  end 
of  the  course,  for  they  expected  a great 
finish.  But  they  were  all  unprepared 
for  what  was  to  take  place.  When 
Duffy  realized  that  he  had  covered 


half  the  distance  and  was  showing 
himself  to  be,  at  least,  the  equal  of  his 
rival,  new  determination  seemed  to 
come  to  him.  The  speed  which  had 
characterized  the  first  half  of  the  race 
was  as  nothing  to  that  with  which  the 
boy  with  the  big  white  “G’’  now  shot 
to  the  front.  In  one  stride  he  had 
gained  two  feet  on  Schick  and  he  in- 
creased this  lead  so  that  with  but 
twenty-five  yards  to  go  he  was  almost 
four  feet  ahead,  and  still  he  was  gain- 
ing! He  left  the  lanes  but  ten  yards 
from  the  finish  and  with,  another  mag- 
nificent displayal  of  his  speed  he  burst 
the  tape  a full  two  yards  in  front  of 
Schick,  the  second  man.  The  crowu, 
which  had  grown  strangcdy  silent  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  race,  now 
gave  vent  to  a mighty  roar  of  acclam- 
ation for  the  winner, — they  knew  that 
they  had  seen  the  race  of  all  races. 

The  astounded  timers  consulted 
their  watches  and  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve the  evidence  of  their  own  senses, 
— three  of  the  four  watchs  registered 
nine  and  three  fifths  seconds,  and  the 
fourth,  nine  and  two  fifths.  The 
judges  then  took  careful  note  of  the 
wind, — there  was  hardly  a breeze  stir- 
ring to  help  the  runners.  As  a last 
precaution  the  course  was  measured 
and  it  was  found  to  be  one  hundred 
yards  and  one  inch  long.  They  hesi- 
tated no  longer  for  there  was  no  fur- 
ther room  for  doubt.  It  was  officially 
announced  that  Arthur  F.  Duffy  had 
won  the  one  hundred  yard  dash  in  nine 
and  three  fifths  seconds,  a new  world’s 
record.  Fie  had  accomplished  what  no 
other  had  been  able  to  perform  and 
had  won  the  fastest  race  ever  run. 

Carens,  Tr. 


IO 
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FOOTBALL. 

The  last  two  games  of  the  prelimin- 
ary football  season  were  both  won  by 
Arlington,  and  by  such  scores  as  left 
no  doubt  in  any  mind  as  to  the  better 
team.  On  November  8,  Stoneham 
High  was  defeated  20  to  o,  but  the 
score  does  not  show  how  much  the 
visitors  were  outclassed.  Arlington’s 
exemplification  of  the  forward  pass  in 
this  game  brought  forth  the  following 
comment  in  a Boston  paper  of  the  next 
day : “The  Arlington  High  School 
football  team  has  the  forward  pass 
down  better  than  any  other  team  in 
this  vicinity.  It  is  a sure  ground 
gainer.” 

On  November  11,  Walpole  High 
met  defeat,  16  to  o.  This  game  was 
especially  interesting  to  the  Arlington 
team,  for  Walpole  was  coached  by 
Henry  Colton,  who  last  year  was 
coach  of  the  Arlington  football  and 
baseball  teams.  The  game  was  tire- 
some from  the  spectator’s  standpoint, 
however,  on  account  of  the  manv  de- 
lays because  of  injuries,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  last  part  was  played  in  dark- 
ness so  that  those  on  the  sidelines  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 
game. 

After  the  Walpole  game  there  re- 
mained just  one  week  to  the  big  game 
of  the  year,  that  with  Winchester. 
The  team  was  equipped  with  a full  set 
of  new  signals  and  an  attempt  was 


made  to  manufacture  an  entirely  new 
team  in  the  brief  time  of  one  week. 
The  boys  fell  to  the  work  with  such 
vigor,  however,  that  it  was  soon  mas- 
tered. and  in  the  few  days  preceding 
the  game  displayed  such  power 
against  the  second  team  that  the 
school  began  to  have  rosy-hued  vis- 
ions of  victory.  The  team  realized, 
however,  that  they  were  to  try  to  de- 
feat the  best  team  that  Winchester 
had  had  for  a decade,  and  they  were 
by  no  means  overconfident. 

The  game  was  played  at  Winches- 
ter. Saturday  November  19.  It  re- 
ciuired  five  special  cars  to  carry  the 
Arlington  supporters  to  the  scene  of 
the  game.  The  game  started  promptly 
at  2. to.  Arlington  lined  up  as  follows: 

Trainor  le.  Plaisted  It,  G.  Lowe  lg, 
Buttrick  c.  Hind  rg,  A.  Smith  rt,  H. 
Reycroft  re.  Munch  qb,  Ross  lhb,  W. 
Reycroft  rhb,  McWeeney  fb. 

FI RST  HAI.F. 

Buttrick  kicked  ofif  to  Tuck  and  the 
latter  after  two  line  plunges  was 
forced  to  punt.  The  game  then  devel- 
oped into  a punting  duel  between 
Hind  and  Tuck  with  the  honors  about 
even.  The  ball  remained  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  field  throughout  the  whole 
period.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
ouarter  Tuck  made  a run  of  about 
forty  yards  bringing  the  ball  to  his 
own  30-yard  line.  On  the  next  play 
he  essaved  a field  goal  but  he  kicked 
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the  ball  into  his  own  line  and  Smith 
of  Arlington  recovered  it  just  as  the 
period  closed.  Score:  Arlington  o, 
Winchester  o. 

The  second  quarter  was  as  unevent- 
ful as  the  first.  The  ball  seesawed 
back  and  forth  between  the  two  25- 
yard  lines,  neither  team  having  any 
advantage  over  the  other.  Tuck  broke 
away  once  or  twice  for  runs  of  15  or 
20  yards,  but  the  secondary  defence 
of  the  Arlington  team  usually  took 
care  of  him.  Arlington’s  defence  was 
a surprise  to  Winchester  who  had  ex- 
pected to  score  at  will  against  the  light 
Arlington  line.  The  half  ended  with 
the  ball  in  Arlington’s  possession  on 
their  own  35-yard  line.  Score:  Arling- 
ton o,  Winchester  o. 

SECOND  HALF. 

Tuck  kicked  off  to  A.  Smith  who 
ran  the  ball  in  to  the  32-yard  line.  On 
the  first  play  Miinch  tried  a forward 
pass,  bit’  Donavan  of  Winchester 
broke  through,  blocked  the  pass,  and 
picking  it  up  ran  30  years  for  the  first 
score  of  the  game.  Tuck  missed  an 
easy  goal.  Score:  Arlington  o,  Win- 
chester 5.  Buttrick  kicked  off  to 
Small  who  madea  sensational  run-back 
through  a broken  field  to  his  50-yard 
line.  The  first  touchdown  seemed  to 
have  taken  the  heart  out  of  the  Ar- 
lington team  for  Small,  wdio  had  been 
brought  behind  the  line,  and  Tuck  tore 
through  again  and  again  for  long 
gains.  When  the  period  ended  Win- 
chester had  possession  of  the  ball  on 
Arlington's  20  yard  line.  Score:  Ar- 
lington o,  Winchester  5. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter. 
Winchester,  refreshed  by  the  three 
minutes’  intermission,  required  just 
three  plays  to  carry  the  ball  over  the 
line.  Tuck  made  first  down  with  a 10- 
vard  plunge  through  the  line.  Small 
then  went  through  center  for  eight 
more  yards  and  on  the  next  play  Tuck 
went  over  for  the  second  touchdown. 
Tuck  kicked  the  goal.  Score:  Arling- 
ton o.  Winchester  11.  Tuck  kicked  to 
Trainor  and  the  latter  bv  clever  dodg- 


ing advanced  the  ball  to  the  40-yard 
line.  After  an  exchange  of  punts  Ar- 
lington secured  the  ball  on  their  own 
35-yard  line.  Bell,  who  had  replaced 
Miinch  at  quarterback,  gave  the  signal 
for  a forward  pass.  The  Arlington 
backs  carried  out  the  play  and  were 
waiting  to  receive  it  but  Bell  threw 
the  ball  straight  into  the  waiting  arms 
of  Hilton  of  Winchester  who  with  no 
one  to  stop  him  ran  40  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  Tuck  kicked  the  goal. 
Score:  Arlington  o,  Winchester  17. 

This  ended  the  scoring  for  the  day, 
Winchester  contenting  themselves 
with  trying  to  prevent  Arlington  from 
scoring.  The  game  ended  with  the 
ball  in  Winchester's  possession  on 
their  own  40-yard  line.  Final  score: 
Arlington  o,  Winchester  17. 

Arlington  played  its  last  game  of  the 
season  at  Lowell  on  Thanksgiving 
morning  and  was  defeated  15  to  o. 
Cawley  of  Lowell  scored  after  seven 
minutes  of  play  and  Donavan  kicked 
the  goal.  Shortly  after  this  Leggett 
of  Lowell  caught  a punt  on  his  25-yard 
line  and  ran  through  the  whole  Ar- 
lington team  for  a touchdown.  Leg- 
gett completed  Lowell’s  scoring  by 
kicking  a goal  from  the  field  from  the 
15-yard  line. 

The  following  players  were  awarded 
“A’s”  and  sweaters  for  participation 
in  the  Winchester  game:  Capt.  H. 
Reycroft,  Trainor,  Plaisted,  G.  Lowe, 
Buttrick,  Hind,  A.  Smith,  Miinch, 
Ross.  W.  Reycroft,  McWeenev,  Kelly, 
Cousens,  Dadmun,  Parris.  Hooper. 
Bell,  W.  Lowe,  and  Manager  Robin- 
son. 


HOCKEY. 

The  outlook  for  a good  hockey  team 
is  not  so  bright  as  it  has  been  in  for- 
mer years,  for  but  two  veterans  of  the 
team  which  last  year  won  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  state  are  now  in 
school.  These  are  Capt.  Osgood.,  one 
of  the  fastest  schoolboy  forwards  in 
Greater  Boston,  and  Buttrick,  last 
year’s  all-interscholastic  goal.  The 
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first  practice  was  held  on  Hill’s  Pond, 
December  5.  The  following  candi- 
dates reported : 

Capt.  Osgood,  Ross,  Cousens,  Par- 
ris, Percy,  Jardine,  Kelly,  Rouse,  R. 
Bell,  Ilsley,  Wilder,  Hadley,  Kanaly, 
Hardy,  H.  Reycroft,  Abbot  Smith,  Ar- 


thur Smith,  McLean,  Wunderlich, 
Landall  and  Lyons,  forwards ; G. 
Lowe,  Colbert,  W.  Reycroft  and 
Whitman,  cover  point;  P.  Plaisted, 
Dadmun.  Hutchinson,  Kimball  and 
Bower,  point;  and  Buttrick  and 
Scully,  goal. 
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1 st  to  December  6th,  inc. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  from  November 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  Nov.  1,  1910.  . . .$151.31 

Received  from  dues 1 .45 

Received  from  outside  sources.  . . . 9.50 

Received  from  Dedham  game.  . . . 2.80 

“ “ Stoneham  game.  . . 2.30 

“ “ Walpole  game 3.80 

“ “ Lowell  game 72-63 

Total  Receipts  .$243.79 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  6,  1910  . . . .$126.59 


Expenditures. 

For  marking  field $1.00 

“ Printing  and  stationery.....  2.50 

“ Postage 2.50 

“ Telephone  .30 

“ Dr.  Chamberlin  3.00 

“ Dedham  game 11.00 

“ Stoneham  game 7.60 

“ Walpole  game 15.50 

“ Winchester  game  2.90 

“ Lowell  game  ....  19.90 

“ Football  coach  50.00 

“ Hockey  manager .50 

“ Posters  for  play .50 


Total  Expenditures  $117.20 


Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

I have  examined  the  above  report  and 
find  it  correct. 

F.  C.  Mitchell,  Auditor. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


Emma  Poore,  1910,  is  in  Simmon’s  Col- 
lege. 

Mildred  Pattee,  1910,  has  an  excellent 
position  with  the  John  Hancock  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  in  Boston. 

Jean  E.  Dennett,  1906,  is  taking  a course 
in  Agriculture  at  the  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege. 

Esther  Wyman,  1906,  is  a member  of  the 
class  of  191  1 at  Smith  College. 

Mabel  Coolidge,  1905.  graduated  “Cum 
Laude”  from  Radcliffe  in  the  class  of  1910 
and  is  now  teaching  in  the  Newtonville 
Classical  High  School. 

Howard  Viets,  1905,  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  Newton  Trust  Company,  Newton,  Mass., 
endeavoring  to  obtain  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  banking  business. 

Josephine  Frost,  1904,  is  now  Librarian 
in  the  Division  of  Engineering  of  Harvard 
University. 

Katharine  Yerrinton,  1903,  is  teaching 
music  and  also  studying  to  perfect  herself 
as  a pianist. 

George  Gray,  1903,  is  employed  in  the 
Electrical  Standardizing  Labratory  of  the 
Telluride  Power  Co.,  in  Utah. 

J.  C.  Gray,  1903,  Harvard  1908,  is  in  his 
third  year  as  teacher  of  science  and  athletic 
director  at  Thornton  Academy,  Saco,  Me. 


Last  August  Mr.  Gray  was  married  to  Miss 
Odilee  G.  Burnham  of  Saco. 

M.  M.  MacLean,  1902,  formerly  chemist 
of  the  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  is  now  Chemical 
Engineer  of  Water  Purification  and  Soften- 
ing, Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wishawaka, 
Indiana. 

Nellie  Sweeney,  1902,  is  teaching  in  the 
Crosby  School  of  this  town. 

Helen  H.  Bridgham,  1902,  is  now  Mrs. 
Plumer  Wheeler,  residing  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

Leon  E.  Smith,  1902,  is  in  the  Motor 
Department  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, which  has  its  headquarters  in  Lynn. 

Margaret  Champney,  1901,  is  the  Princi- 
pal’s assistant  in  the  Walnut  Hill  School, 
Natick,  Mass.  Miss  Champney  is  the  suc- 
cessor in  this  position  of  Pearl  Perkins, 
1900,  who  is  now  Mrs.  James  S.  Shaw,  re- 
siding in  Quincy,  Florida. 

Warren  L.  Russell,  1900,  who  served  as 
editor  of  the  Clarion  on  two  different  occa- 
sions, is  now  teaching  Latin  in  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Theresa  Hardy,  1900,  is  now  Mrs.  John 
H.  Sawyer,  and  is  still  residing  in  Arlington. 

It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  record 
the  deaths  of  two  members  of  the  Alumni, 
Margaret  V.  Doyle,  1904, -and  John  A. 
Plumer,  1899. 
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Class  of  1911. 


Class  of  1912. 


I know  something  I shan’t  tell  : 

Some  Seniors,  Juniors,  and  peanut  shells, 
Along  comes  the  principal 
Scatters  shells  and  bunch. 

W onder  what  designs  he  had  on  that  lunch  ? 

Miss  Y.  translating  Latin. 

“ tie  checks  his  foot  with  his  voice — ” 

A well  trained  foot.  Don’t  you  think  ? 

We  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
iors would  do  well  to  stop  throwing  their 
e\es  at  people,  and  as  for  pricking  up 
their  ears — is  this  animal  instinct  ? 

Wanted  : — Some  good  suggestions  for 
odorless  lunches  to  be  eaten  by  the  boys 
during  Mr.  Cross’  American  History  period. 

C-r-ns  goes  home  at  recess — “ Nuff  Sed.’’ 

French  IV  misses  Mr.  W — d , he  was 
such  a good  example  of  sight  translation. 

Miss  G — - translating  German. 

“ Sich  umwendend  Schmock.”  Turning 
to  Schmock  (smoke.)  The  days  of  magic 
are  evidently  not  over  yet. 

Milton  never  said,  “ Farewell,  Lycidas,” 
with  more  sincerity  than  English  IV  B. 

We  wonder  if  Washington  knew  that  he 
was  in  a class  by  himself. 

Nervo,  you're  a wonder. 

“ The  man  who  haveth  good  peanuts,  and 

giveth  his  neighbor  none, 

Shall  not  have  any  of  my  peanuts,  when 

his  peanuts  are  gone.” 

— Motto  of  History  IV. 


Heard  in  German. 

Teacher  (calling  on  Miss  S.  to  translate.) 
“The  cat  was  lying  on  the  bench.” 

Miss  S.  “ I did  not  understand.” 

Teacher  (repeating.)  “Miss  G.  was 
lying  on  the  bench.” 

Heard  in  English. 

“ Brutus  came  to  be  more  calmer  than 
Cassius.”  Information  is  desired  to  know 
how  calm  that  is. 

Lapsa  Lingua. 

Mr.  S.  “ And  in  Cicero’s  play  of  Mac- 
beth— ” We  have  heard  of  many  people 
being  credited  with  wiiting  Shakespeare’s 
plays  and  here  we  have  the  authentic  in- 
formation of  a teacher  that  Cicero  is  one 
of  them. 

English  III. 

Miss  R.  “ Would  you  go  sight-seeing  in 
Sullivan  Square  at  a rush  hour  ? ” 

Mr.  K.  “ Well  you  could  see  sights.” 
Which  goes  to  prove  that  the  Junior  class 
has  not  lost  all  its  bright  scholars. 

You  ought  to  have  heard  the  drum-corps 
concert  in  Room  I the  fourth  period  of 
Dec.  5.  It  was  grand. 

We  think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
have  guide-books  printed  containing  loca- 
tion and  descriptions  of  the  statuary  about 
the  building,  for  the  benefit  of  1914 — and 
others. 

Latin  III. 

Mr.  P.  (translating.)  “These  three 
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saucers  (sources)  of  grain  supplies — ” 
And  he  expected  that  to  supply  an  army  ! 

Chemistry. 

Miss  F.  fears  that  the  class  will  think 
that  HO  is  water.  That  depends  on  the 
cook. 

We  hear  in  Latin  III  of  the  color,  size 
and  “ figure  ” of  a Bison.  What  next? 

Our  teacher  informs  us  that  the  words 
“compound'’  and  “mixture”  are  inter- 
changeable. Be  sure  to  read  the  com- 
pounds in  this  number  of  the  Clarion. 

Chemistry. 

Teacher  (holding  up  a tin  receptacle.) 
“ This  is  a liter.” 

Brilliant  pupil.  “ It’s  a leaker.” 

A member  of  the  Junior  English  class 
has  given  us  the  following  sad  details  of 
Great  Caesar’s  death: — “Caesar  died  by 
being  assassinated  and  also  by  one  of  his 
best  friends.” 

Chemistry. 

A new  discovery  for  science.  “ Chlorine 
unites  readily  with  alimony.” 

Eng.  Hist. 

Miss  S.  informs  us  that  the  ancient 
church  organization  included  both  Regulars 
and  “Circulars”  (Seculars.) 

Eng.  Hist,  again. 

Miss  C.  goes  to  the  map. 

Miss  T.  “ Now  Miss  C.  find  the  Wash.” 
Quite  correct  but  somewhat  misleading. 

Class  of  1913. 

Latin  II. 

They  threw  all  the  women  who  were  too 
old  to  fight  into  one  place. 

Mr.  M.  If  a hole  should  be  bored 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  a ball 
dropped,  where  would  is  stop  ? 

Pupil.  It  would  keep  vibrating  towards 
the  centre. 


Pause  , Mr.  H.  Could  you  bore  a hole 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  ? 

Mr.  M.  No,  I couldn’t  but  perhaps 

someone  else  could. 

Mr.  C.  What  kind  of  wood  is  used 
most  ? 

Miss  C.  Lumber. 

Class  of  i9i4. 

Freshman  Notice. 

The  Class  dues  have  been  changed  from 
ten  to  five  cents  per  month.  The  names 
of  all  pupils  w'ill  be  posted,  who,  by  the 
middle  of  December,  have  not  paid  their 
dues  for  the  first  three  months.  On  the 
middle  of  each  following  month  the  names 
of  pupils  will  be  posted  who  have  not  paid 
for  the  previous  month. 

Per  order, 

Edward  Mead. 

The  Freshmen  voted  at  the  last  meeting 
to  have  Class  Pins  this  year. 

Latin  I. 

Pater  putat  malum  filio  accidisse. 

Master  S.  (translating.)  “ The  father 
thinks  bad  to  have  happened  to  his  son.” 

Miss  R.  “ Transpose  it.” 

Master  S.  “ The  father  thinks  his  son 
to  have  gone  to  the  bad.” 

Greek  History. 

Miss  T.  “ Does  your  book  say  so-and- 
so  ? ’’ 

Master  S.  “ Yes.” 

Miss  T.  “ Do  you  think  it  should  be 
so?  ” 

Master  S.  “ Yes.” 

Miss  T.  “ You  don’t  think  it  should  be 
so,  do  you  ? ” 

Master  S.  “ No.” 

(General  Laughter.) 

English  I. 

Pupil  (correcting  sentence.)  The  last 
time  I saw  him  he  wore  a white  waist-coat 
and  the  air  of  a nobleman. 

What  kind  of  a man  wras  he  ? 
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CLUB  NOTES 


THE  GERMAN  CLUB. 

Since  the  first  issue  of  The  Clarion  the 
Mehr  Kunde  Verein  has  had  two  very  in- 
teresting meetings.  Those  who  partici- 
pated at  the  first  meeting  were  Mr.  Camer- 
on, who  gave  a sketch  of  Wagner’s  Tan- 
hauser,  and  Miss  Binnig,  who  told  of  some 
incidents  of  German  army  life.  Both  arti- 
cles were  well  given  and  very  instructive. 
At  the  last  meeting  Miss  Winn  spoke  on 
the  Rhine  Castles  and  Mr.  Sandford  gave 
a sketch  of  the  opera,  “ Nibelungenlied.” 
These  also  were  enjoyed  very  much.  The 
latter  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
speaking  German,  as  usual.  The  club  has 
recently  subscribed  for  a magazine,  “ Aus 
Nah  und  Fern.”  It  is  written  entirely  in 
German,  containing  articles  on  all  common 
topics,  and  is  altogether  very  instructive. 

SCIENCE  CLUB. 

The  Science  Club  has  had  two  evening 
meetings  so  far,  both  of  which  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  The  program  of  the  first 
meeting  included  the  following  : — 

Glacial  Action  in  Arlington,  Robbins 
’13  ; Electrolysis  of  Water,  Dallin  ’12,  and 
Horton  ’12;  Experiment  to  prove  that  a 
candle  burns  gas,  T.  Bell  ’1  r ; last,  but  far 
from  being  least,  Description  of  the  Centri- 


figal  Force  Apparatus,  by  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Bisbee,  the  inventors.  Although  we 
had  seen  this  piece  of  apparatus  before, 
we  were  all  glad  to  have  a chance  to 
examine  it  more  closely  and  to  hear  more 
of  its  wonders,  since  an  account  of  it  was 
considered  worthy  to  be  published  in  one 
of  America’s  leading  scientific  papers. 

The  program  of  the  second  meeting  was 
as  follows  : — Explanation  of  various  meteor- 
ological instruments,  by  Young  ’14;  The 
commercial  value  and  life  of  sponges  and 
coral,  by  Gowen  ’1 1 ; an  experiment  on  the 
“ Jolly  Balance  ” by  T.  Bell  ’1 1 ; and  Lam- 
son’s  original  on  the  “ Rate  of  Flow  of  a 
Siphon.”  This  last,  although  it  has  not  as 
yet  been  published  in  a scientific  paper,  is 
an  experipient  well  worthy  of  note. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  interest 
shown  by  all  the  High  school  pupils  in  our 
Club,  and  are  especially  grateful  to  its 
originator,  our  principal,  for  proposing  a 
way  by  which  we  may  increase  our  ingenu- 
ity and  knowledge  in  such  a pleasant  and 
social  manner. 

The  Club  extends  a hearty  invitation  to 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
sciences  to  be  present  at  its  meetings. 

Jack  Sanford,  ’12. 

Secretary. 


EXCHANGES 


1st  Freshie.  “Why  is  there  water  in 
the  watermelon  ? ” 

2nd  Freshie.  “ 1 don’t  know.  Why?” 
1 st  Freshie.  “ Because  it  is  planted  in 
the  Spring.” — Ex. 

Jonsey.  “ What’s  the  best  way  to  teach 
a girl  how  to  swim  ? ” 

Clinton.  “ First  you  put  your  left  arm 
around  her  waist  and  gently  take  her  left 
hand,  then — ” 

J.  “ Come  out  of  it ! She’s  my  sister.” 
C.  “ Aw  ! Push  her  off  the  dock.” — Ex. 

Ha,  I’ll  fool  the  bloodhounds  yet,” 


cried  the  fugitive,  hoarsely,  and  slioping  on 
a pair  of  rubbers,  he  erased  his  tracks. — Ex. 

Teacher.  “ What  letter  is  next  to  the 
letter  H ? ” 

Freshman.  “ Dunno,  ma’am.” 

Teacher.  “ What  have  I on  both  sides 
of  my  n >se  ? ” 

Freshman.  “ Freckles,  ma’am.” — Ex. 

A fishy  old  fisher  named  Fisher 
Fished  from  the  edge  of  a fissure ; 

A cod  with  a grin. 

Pulled  the  fisherman  in, 

Now  they're  fishing  the  fissure  for  Fisher. 

— Ex. 
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“ The  Clarion ,”  West  Roxbury  High 
school,  contains  two  fine  stories  but  lacks 
a table  of  contents. 

In  “ The  Recorder,"  Winchester  High, 
there  is  only  one  story  and  that  rather 
short.  The  athletic  column  is  very  good. 

“ The  Oracle ,”  Auburn,  Maine,  has  a fine 
literary  department.  The  class  notes  would 
look  better  if  they  were  under  a separate 
heading. 

The  stories  in  “ The  Register,"  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  are  excellent.  Three  are 
especially  good  : — “ An  Adventure  in  Smug- 
gling,” “ A Revolutionary  Sandwich,”  and 
“ A Deer  Tragedy.” 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST. 
The  following  themes,  written  for  this 
number  of  the  “ Clarion,”  have  been  select- 
ed by  the  instructors  in  English  for  Honor- 
able Mention  : — 

1 9 1 1 

Shadows  and  Sunlight Rena  Gray 

A Suburban  Tragedy Edwin  Perry 

Twilight Philip  Wood 

1912 

A Cause  for  Rejoicing.  . Daniel  Cameron 

The  Gift  ....  Alice  Cotton 

Bill  Noyes’  Engine.  . . John  D.  Eberhardt 
In  Fair  Weather  and  Foul.  Walter  Horton 

An  Indian  Legend Abel  E.  Landall 

The  Possibilities  of  the  Aeroplane 

Shatswell  Ober 
Betty’s  Dilemma Edith  N.  Winn 

1913 

A Norwegian  Peasant’s  Christmas 

Eva  Alsen 
Katherine  E.  Read 


J9r4 

What  the  Moon  Saw  on  Christmas  Eve 

Aline  Devereaux 

A Season’s  Pets Pauline  Garman 

Glimpses  of  Ponta  Delgada 

Edwin  A.  Mead 

A Colonial  Dance Laura  Robinson 

A Christmas  House  Party.  . . .Annie  Ross 
Confetti  with  Cream.  Elizabeth  Thibodeau 

A House  Party Rosamond  Wood 

Miss  Jenny’s  Errand  ....  Bertha  Yerrinton 

Crou'ded  out  by  lack  of  space  in  this  issue 
of  the  “ Clarion  ” : — 

A Tragedy  in  Four  Acts 

Eleanor  Bisbee,  ’1 2 

A Group  Perspective  A.  Chaves,  ’13 


Strayed  from  Literary  Department. 

APOLLO’S  GIFT. 

Yea,  truly  hath  the  Sun-God 
Bestowed  a noble  gift 
In  granting,  when  he  leaves  us, 

The  sunset,  golden-rift. 

At  each  adjoining  column 
Of  hues  of  delicate  tint, 

The  golden  intersections 
Are  like  one  wondrous  mint  ! 

The  sky  is  streaked  with  crimson, 
White  clouds  glide  gently  by, — 

In  splendor,  the  deep  purple 
Envelops  all  the  sky. 

I wonder  if  there  ever 
Were  two  scenes  just  alike  ? 

Or  is  there  some  new  splendor 
To  grace  each  dreamy  night  ? 

Yea,  truly  hath  the  Sun-God 
Bestowed  a wondrous  gift  ! 

Oh,  should  we  not,  in  thankfulness, 
His  praises  high  uplift? 

Marion  Evelyn  Bushee,  'i 


How,  Indeed  ? 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  The  Graduate  School 

Jackson  College  for  Women  The  Medical  School 

The  Engineering  School  The  Dental  School 

The  Crane  'Theological  School 

The  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  for  admission 


FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS 

Philip  M.  Hayden,  Secretary,  Tufts  College,  Hass. 


The  Clarion  is  printed  by  ... . 

C.  S PARKER  & SON 

At  office  of  ADVOCATE  OFFICE 

E.  COHEN 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

‘ Boots  Shoes  and  Rubbers 

Sample  Shoes  a Specialty 

Fine  Repairing  Neatly  Done 

157S  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

Photographic  Developing  and  Printing 

...DOANE... 

Associates  Block 

Standard  jewelry  Company 
1083  Mass.  Hvc-,  HiTington 

HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 

JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 

Members  ol 

Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 

Fine  Athletic 
Goods 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Official  Outfitters  to  A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

1436  Massachusetts  Avenue 

60  Congress  St.,  Boston 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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pcrbam 

Drugs 


Joseph  P.  Kerrigan,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTIST 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

E.  F.  LeGender 

Scientific  Hair  Dressing 
All  tools  throughly  stertilized. 

Special  attention  given  to  Children 

1377  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Heights 

Wm.  Whowell,  Jr. 

Gentlemen  s Haberdashery,  Ladies' 
Neckwear  and  Lingerie 

Association  Block  671  Mass.  Avenue 

Charles  Davis  Cobb,  D.M.  D. 

...  DENTIST  ... 

22  Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

L.  D.  BRADLEY 

Hardware  and  Kitchen  Furnishings 
Family  Paints 

1318  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington  Heights 


GEORGE  A.  LAW 

Hack,  Livery  and  Boarding 

....STABLE.... 

14  Mill  Street  Arlington,  Mass. 

Tel.  Stable  67  2,  Home  189-5 

All  kinds  of  Rubber  Tired  Carriages 

Order  your  Coal  of  us  and  get 

GREEN  TRADING  STAMPS 

Central  Dry  Goods 

Special  attention  given  to  Repairing  Watches 
and  French  Clocks 

..  Fred  A.  Smith  .. 

STATIONERY  AND  FOUNTAIN  PENS 
489  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington,  Mass. 

DOW  & GILES 

DRY  GOODS  ami  SMALL  WARF.S 

Post  Office  Block  Arlington,  Mass. 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

— Is  at  the — 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

A.  H.  K NOWLES 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 


DR.  G.  W.  YALE 

...DENTIST... 

Post  Office  Building  Arlington 


A.  S.  JARDINE 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils,  Cutlery,  Varnishes, 
Glass,  Putty  and  Kitchenware. 

Agents  for  the  Alfred  Peats  wall  paper 
Estimates  for  all  interior  decorations 

Store,  1368  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 


J.  D.  ROSIE 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Repairing  and  Pressing 
Post  Office  Building  - Arlington,  Mass. 


William  Gratto. 
FURNACES,  RANGES,  PLUMBING 
AND  GENERAL  JOBBING 
Hardware,  Paints,  Oils  Gr  Kitchen  Furnishings 
665  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Telephone  Connection  Arlington.  Mass. 
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PURE  CANDIES 

D.  BUTTRICK 

We  manufacture  our  own  con- 
fectionery— have  one  of  the 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry- 

Right  quality  at  right  prices 

BEST  CANDY  MAKERS 

J.  Henry  Hartwell  & Co. 

to  be  had,  and  give  him  the 

UNDERTAKERS 

BEST  MATERIAL 

Medford  Street,  Arlington 

to  do  with.  That  is  what  is 
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Wetherbee  Bros. 
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Ice  Cream  all  Winter 
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College  Ices 
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THE 

A COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 
Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

LITCHFIELD 

AT 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

STUDIO 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

P H 0 TO G R A P H E R S TO 

W.  E.  PEPPARD 

Scientific  Horse  Shoeing 

939  Mass.  Avenue  - - - Arlington 

THE  PEOPLE  WHO 

KNOW  PICTURES  : : 

Z.  F).  Gmu5 

Pharmacist 

1320  Mass.  Ave.  - Arlington  Heights 

Booklet  of  Styles  and 

H.  SMITH 

Prices  mailed  on  request. 

Ladies  and  Gents  Custom  Tailor 

Telephone  Connection 

1368  Mass.  Ave.  - Arlington  Heights 
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E D I T 0 R I A L 


Originality  is  evidently  fast  becoming- 
realized  the  keynote  to  success.  What  a 
strange  world  our  Pilgrim  ancestors  would 
see  if  they  could  mingle  with  the  people  of 
the  20th  Century.  “ Originality  do  you 
call  it,  that  has  made  this  variance  in  cus- 
tom, in  habits,  this  advancement  in  inven- 
tion, this  difference  in  the  unwritten  laws  of 
society,  in  the  understood  laws  of  business, 
this  hustling,  hustling,  money  making- 
world!”  they  would  say.  “Such  things 
would  never  have  done  in  our  day.”  Per- 
haps not,  for  the  conditions  of  the  1 7th 
Century  varied  as  widely  from  those  of 
to-day  as  the  tales  of  some  of  our  North 
Pole  explorers.  Yet  die  Pilgrim  Fathers 
“ originated  ” for  their  race  the  right  to 


worship  as  they  saw  tit,  and  later  the  Colo- 
nists “ originated  ” among  English  speaking- 
people  a government  without  a king  and 
with  common  representation.  Originality 
has  been  the  foundation  of  civilization,  the 
frame  work  of  human  progress,  — it  holds 
success  within  its  grasp. 

Another  of  the  Friday  afternoon  lectures 
was  given  by  Mr.  Kimball  on  “ Thrift,” 
dan.  13th,  and  in  the  short  period  of  time 
allowed  the  speaker  covered  considerable 
ground  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
quality  of  thrift  in  the  minds  of  young 
America  of  to-day.  Good  advice,  all  of  it, 
and  well  worthy  of  closer  attention. 

Mr.  Edwin  H.  Forbes  lectured  interesting- 
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ly  on  “ The  High  Heavens,”  Friday  even- 
ing, January  1 3th.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
such  a talk  would  naturally  be  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  students  not  familiar  with 
astronomy,  Mr.  Forbes  deserves  no  small 
amount  of  credit  for  the  clear  and  concise 
way  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  subject. 

Marshal  Darrach  came  to  us  again  on 
Friday  evening,  January  20th,  and,  as  al- 
ways, delighted  his  audience  with  a Shakes- 
pearian reading.  This  year  it  was  “ The 
Tempest,”  and  if  possible  Mr.  Darrach  won 
more  popularity  than  ever  before.  His  in- 
terpretations were  wonderful,  his  portrayal 
of  the  humorous  characters  appealed  to  all 
and  particularly  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  audience  ; the  intonations  of  his  voice  in 
so  many  difficult  and  different  characters 
were  remarkably  enlightening  and  called 
forth  appreciative  applause  at  frequent  in- 
tervals during  the  evening.  We  are  very 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure  so  excel- 
lent a reader  as  Mr.  Darrach,  who,  since  his 
last  appearance  in  Arlington,  has  been  tra- 
veling in  China,  India,  and  Egypt. 

Mr.  Frederick  Poole  gave  a very  interest- 
ing lecture  on  modern  China,  Friday  even- 
ing, the  third  of  February.  We  enjoy  Mr. 
Poole’s  lectures  very  much,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  instruction  we  receive  concern- 
ing a very  remarkable  country,  but  also 
because  of  his  easy  and  delightful  delivery. 
We  hope  to  hear  Mr.  Poole  again  in  the 
near  future. 

Rev.  Mr.  Masseck,  with  the  aid  of  stereop- 
ticon  pictures,  presented  to  the  High  school  a 
very  definite  idea  as  to  “ The  Qualities  of  a 
True  Gentleman,”  on  Friday  afternoon, 


Feb.  1 Oth . We  sincerely  trust  that  the  lec- 
ture, though  a worthy  one,  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  necessity. 

Monday  morning,  Feb.  IJth,  in  honor  of 
Lincoln  Day,  the  members  of  the  High 
school  assembled  in  the  hall  for  exercises. 
Mr.  Mitchell  introduced  Commander  Barnes, 
Rev.  Mr.  Weed,  Past-Commanders  Clark 
and  Knowles;  Sr.-V.  Com.  Smith,  Jr.-V. 
Com.  Sterling,  who  addressed  the  school  in 
turn  on  different  phases  in  Lincoln’s  char- 
acter and  work  ; a subject  never  tiring  and 
forever  new  to  patriotic  hearts. 

ALUMNI  NOTES. 

Viola  Michaels,  1910,  has  had  an  excel- 
lent position  as  book-keeper  at  C.  J.  Sloan’s 
grocery,  Arlington  Heights,  since  her  gradu- 
ation last  June. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Colman,  1900,  is  now 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Pond,  residing  in  Arling- 
ton. 

John  M.  Taylor,  1907,  is  taking  the  two 
years,  apprentice  course  for  college  gradu- 
ates at  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  East  Pittsburg,  Pa.? 
in  order  to  get  the  practical  shop-work 
necessary  for  a successful  mechanical  en- 
gineer. 

Esther  Bailey,  1885,  is  the  teacher  of 
German  in  Newton  High  school. 

Henrietta  E.  Hardy,  1885,  is  teaching 
Latin  and  German  (and  some  years,  French) 
in  the  “ Commonwealth  Avenue  School  ” 
for  young  ladies. 

Angeline  Adams,  1895,  is  now  Mrs. 
Eben  A.  Thacher  residing  in  Arlington. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


A TRAGEDY  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 

BY  ELEANOR  BISBEE,  A.  H.  S.,  ’12. 

Dramatis  Personae: — One  Father,  One 
Mother,  Two  Daughters  (High  School  age). 
Numerous  School  Girls. 

Place: — Except  in  Scene  II  of  Act  IV, 
which  is  in  the  School  Hall,  the  scene  is 
laid  in  any  modern  home  in  Arlington. 

Time: — The  latter  part  of  November  1910. 
ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Nov.  22,  1910. 

The  Dining  Room.  Mother  and 
two  Daughters  seated  at  table.  School- 
books on  couch,  right.  The  daughters 
look  gloomy. 

Mother — Has  anything  gone  wrong 
at  school  today?  Why  do  you  look  so 
gloomy  ? 

Ds.  (together)- — -“Clarion  themes" 
again. 

Mother — Again?  Why  I thought 
you  just  wrote  them? 

First  D. — Yes,  but  that  number  was 
late  and  now  we  have  to  begin  again. 

Second  D. — And  I used  up  all  mv 
good  ideas  in  the  last  one  and  can't 
aunk  of  a thing  this  time. 

First  D. — Your  “ideas”  weren’t 
“good”  enough  to  be  printed. 

Second  D. — Well,  neither  were 

yours. 

Mother — When  must  you  have  them 
ready  ? 

Second  D. — A week  from  tomorrow. 

Mother — Then  I should  think  you 
would  hardly  have  to  begin  worrying 
yet.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  two  or  three  days  and  see  if  you 
don’t  get  some  inspiration. 

Ds.  (hopefully) — We  might  do  that. 

. CURTAIN 

Scene  II — Evening  of  the  same  day. 

The  Library.  Father  in  Morris 
chair  reading  paper.  Mother  sitting  at 
desk. 


Mother — The  girls  have  "Clarion" 
Theme  writing  next  week. 

Father — Again  ? 

Mother- — Well,  it  is  pretty  soon,  but 
no  one  is  especially’  to  blame  for  that. 
However,  1 wish  the  girls  wouldn’t 
worry  so  over  it. 

Father — What  do  they  worry  about? 

Mother — Oh,  they  can't  seem  to 
write  anything  that’s  accepted. 

Father — What  of  it?  Probably  three 
hundred  others  are  equally  disap- 
pointed. 

Mother — That  is  true,  but  still  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  try  to 
help  them.  If  they  could  get  their  sub- 
jects they  would  have  more  time  to 
think  out  how  to  develop  them. 

Father — What  subjects  would  you 
suggest  ? 

Mother — Oh,  I can’t  seem  to  think 
of  any.  Perhaps  you  could  do  better. 

Father— I'll  see. 

CURTAIN 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — November  22,  1910. 

The  Sewing-room.  The  girls  and 
their  mother  sewing. 

First  D.  (desperately)- — 1 haven’t 
thought  of  a thing  for  that  Clarion 
theme. 

Second  D.  (equally  desperately)  — 
Neither  have  I.  I wish  some  one  would 
give  us  some  subjects. 

Mother — I was  talking  the  matter 
over  with  your  father  and  he  has  men- 
tioned some  subjects. 

Ds.  (together) — Oh,  what  are  they? 

Mother — One  of  you  might  tell 
about  our  clam-bake  on  the  beach  last 
summer. 

Ds. — Oh,  everyone  writes  about  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mother — Then,  how  about  the  time 
you  went  haying  up  in  the  country' 
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Second  D. — I might  use  that — but 
no,  it  would  be  too  long. 

First  D. — Oh,  you  could  do  it  all 
right.  That’s  easy. 

Second  D. — Then  why  don’t  you  do 
it  yourself? 

First  D. — Oh,  I can’t  remember  ;t 
very  well,  but  you — 

Mother  (interrupting  in  time)  — 
Well,  why  not  describe  the  “Haunted 
House  ?’’ 

Ds.  (together) — Oh,  we  can't  write 
a description. 

Mother — Then  why  not  write  a 
story  ? 

Us.  (together) — That’s  worse  yet. 

First  I). — It’s  awfully  hard  to  get  a 
plot. 

Mother — You  could  write  a school 
story. 

Second  D. — But  there’s  no  chance 
there  for  originality. 

Mother — Oh  ! 

First  D. — And  then,  lots  of  others 
write  those. 

Mother  (cautiously) — Then,  why 
can’t  you 

Ds.  (together) — Well,  we're  not 
clever. 

Mother — Then  you  might  write  an 
animal  story. 

First  D. — But  that  takes  such  a lot 
of  knowledge. 

Mother — But  can't  you  find  out 
about 

Ds.  (together) — Not  in  so  short  a 
time. 

First  D. — Anyway,  it  would  only  be 
copying  out  facts. 

Mother  — Oh!  (patiently)  Then 
couldn’t  you  write  about  a little  girl’s 
party  ? 

Ds.  (together) — Oh,  that’s  sissy. 

Mother — Then  why  don’t  you  write 
a love  story?  That’s  not  sissy. 

Ds.  (together) — Why.  we  simple 
couldn't ! 

Mother  (subsiding) — Perhaps  one  of 
you  might  write  some  sort  of  a trea- 
tise. 

Second  D. — That’s  the  worst  yet. 

Mother  (despairingly) — Then  what 
would  you  like  to  write,  mv  dears? 


First  D. — Oh,  anything! 

Second  D. — We  don’t  care  what  it 
is,  if  someone  will  only  give  us  some 
suggestions. 

Mother — Oh ! 

CURTAIN 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — November  29,  1910. 

The  Library.  The  two  daughters 
studying  at  the  table. 

First  D.  (shoving  her  books  aside)  — 
1 just  can’t  study.  1 can’t  think  of 
anything  but  that  old  "Clarion” 
Theme  for  tomorrow. 

Second  D. — Neither  can  I.  I’ve  sat 
here  and  thought  and  thought  for  the 
past  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  1 
don’t  know  yet  what  I’m  going  to 
write. 

First  D.  (dubiously) — They  always 
want  poetry,  but  1 never  have  been 
able  to  get  even  the  second  line  of  a 
stanza. 

Second  D. — I might  write  a poem  if 
I could  only  think  what  to  write  about. 

First  D. — Anyway,  I’d  lots  rathe*- 
write  a funny  story,  but  I’ve  worried 
so  much  about  the  old  thing  that  1 
don’t  feel  a bit  “funny”  any  more. 

Second  D. — That  new  girl  in  the 
Sophomore  class  wrote  a perfectly 
wonderful  description  last  time.  1 wish 
I could  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

First  I). — So  do  I,  or  1 wish  1 were 
as  clever  as  the  Senior  who  wrote  that 
funny  poem. 

Second  D. — Well,  I don’t  care.  I’m 
just  going  to  write  anything,  although 
(wistfully)  I would  give  a good  deal 
to  have  it  printed. 

F'irst  D. — So’m  1. 

(They  sit  chewing  pencils  and  star- 
ing out  of  the  window.  Enter  Father). 

Father — Hello,  girls,  you  look  posi- 
tively tragic. 

Ds.  (together) — Well,  we  are. 

First  D.— We’re  trying  to  find  sub- 
jects for  our  "Clarion”  Themes. 

Father — What,  still  struggling  with 
that? 
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First  D. — Yes,  can’t  you  suggest 
something? 

Father — Well,  let  me  see.  First, 
what  kinds  of  things  do  you  want  to 
write ; description,  poems,  stories  or — 

First  D.  (interrupting) — O,  any- 
thing—that  is.  almost  anything  except 
poetry. 

Second  D. — Or  description. 

First  D. — Or  a play. 

Second  D. — Or  a love  story. 

First  D. — Or  a school  story,  either. 

Second  D. — We  don't  want  any  little 
kid's  stories. 

First  D. — Anyway,  we  can’t  write 
anything  containing  conversation. 

Second  D. — Yes,  it’s  too  hard  to 
make  that  sound  natural. 

Father  (timidly)  — Couldn't  you 
write  some  sort  of  a dream,  perhaps? 

Ds.  (togeC’pr) — Gracious,  no! 

Father — Oh  ! 

CURTAIN 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — November  30,  1910. 

School  Hall  before  school.  The  two 
girls,  front,  talking  together.  Other 
girls  at  back  of  stage. 

First  D.  (calling) — Oh,  Grace! 
What  did  you  write  for  your  “Clarion" 
Theme  ? 

Grace  (carelessly)  — Oh,  I don’t 
know. 

Second  D. — Yes,  you  do  too.  Tell 
us.  What  was  it? 

Grace — Oh.  nothing.  What  are  you 
going  to  write? 

Second  D. — We  don't  know  yet. 

(The  girls  crowd  around  and  a regu- 
lar babel  of  questions  about  "Clarion 
Themes”  ensues.  The  first  bell  rings. 
Girls  gradually  scatter). 

First  D.  (speaking  above  noise,  with 
desperate  decision) — I’m  going  to 
write  about  the  way  we  went  coasting 
down  that  hill  covered  with  pine 
needles. 

Second  D. — If  you  take  that,  F’ll 
write  about  that  shipwreck  we  saw  two 
years  ago. 


First  D. — Well,  I do  think  they 
might  give  us  more  time  to  think  it 
over. 

Chorus  of  girls — So  do  I. 

(Second  Bell  rings). 

CURTAIN 

Scene  II. — Three  weeks  later. 

The  Dining  Room.  Mother  seated 
at  table.  As  the  curtain  rises  the  girls 
enter  with  books  and  the  "Clarion." 
The  girls  look  tired  and  doleful. 

Mother  — Well,  girls,  has  the 
“Clarion”  come  out,  at  last? 

First  D.  (in  a disgusted  tone) — Yes, 
and  I didn’t  even  get  on  the  honor  list. 

Second  D. — Neither  did  I. 

(They  throw  their  books  on  the 
couch  as  the  curtain  falls). 

THE  END. 


LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

(A  true  story). 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  was  pushing  its 
slow  way  through  Montana  that  a little 
party  of  us  were  surveying  the  land 
around  a river,  endeavoring  to  find  the 
best  place  for  the  track  to  cross.  It 
was  bitterly  cold  and  now  and  then 
sharp,  stinging  flurries  of  hail  and 
snow  cut  our  faces.  The  bare  plain 
we  were  traversing  seemed  to  me,  the 
only  tenderfoot  in  the  party,  to  be  an 
endless,  desolate  wilderness,  and,  when 
darkness  overtook  us  the  very  sugges- 
tion of  making  camp  in  that  place  fille  I 
me  with  horror. 

But,  horror  or  delight,  our  little  cav- 
alcade was  stopped,  the  tent  was 
erected,  and  the  cook  soon  had  a fire 
built  and  supper  in  the  making.  These 
cheerful  sights  soon  restored  my  spirit- 
and  the  other  men,  hardy  plainsmen, 
had  already  got  out  their  pipes  and 
were  smoking  contentedly.  As  soon  as 
our  supper  was  eaten  we  began  t 1 
make  preparations  for  bed,  for  it  was 
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decidedly  too  cool  to  sit  up,  but  I 
found  to  my  complete  astonishment 
my  companions  were  intending  to 
sleep  in  a most  uncivilized  way,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  upon  blankets  laid  flat 
upon  the  ground  and  with  a heavy 
canvas  for  a covering.  Did  they  ex- 
pect me  to  sleep  in  that  way?  Why, 

I should  freeze!  Most  assuredly,  I 
should  sleep  in  the  tent,  so  in  to  the 
tent  I went,  although  my  companions 
assured  me  that  I should  be  much  more 
likely  to  freeze  inside  the  tent  than  I 
should  out  of  it. 

I passed  a most  uncomfortable  night. 

I was  very  cold  and  one  of  my  ears 
was  slowly  freezing.  It  was  snowing 
and  I thought  of  my  poor  deluded  com- 
panions outside  in  that  snowy  waste, 
but  I was  too  miserable  myself  to 
waste  much  sympathy  on  them.  Just 
before  dawn,  I slept  for  a short  time 
and  when  I awoke  1 found  the  sun  ris- 
ing over  the  eastern  mountains  in  bril- 
liant majesty,  showing  a world  as  white 
and  sparkling  as  two  feet  of  newly- 
fallen  snow  could  make  it.  1 his  much 
I saw  from  the  door  of  my  tent ; hob- 
bling out,  stiff  from  the  cold,  I discov- 
ered that  this  new  world  was  also  an 
absolutely  empty  one,  not  a sound  any- 
where or  a single  moving  thing.  Where 
were  my  unfortunate  fellow-surveyors? 
There  was  not  a footprint  anywhere 
to  show  that  they  had  arisen,  and  at 
last  after  fruitless  search  and  vain 
shouts  which  echoed  mournfully  back 
to  me,  1 gave  them  up  as  lost,  frozen 
in  that  pitiless  snow.  How  wise  I had 
been  to  insist  upon  sleeping  in  the 
tent ! Absorbed  in  my  gloomy 
thoughts,  eyes  on  the  ground,  I was 
wandering  back  toward  the  tent,  when 
I noticed  five  little  holes  in  the  snow 
like  miniature  chimneys  from  which 
little  spurts  of  vapor  arose  now  and 
then,  floated  lazily  upward  and  disap- 
peared. My  mournful  thoughts  were 
checked  at  once,  and  picking  up  a 
shovel,  I began  to  excavate,  and  I dis- 
covered— my  dear,  deluded  com- 
panions ! Not  frozen,  oh  no ! warm  and 
comfortable,  and  as  they  rubbed  my 


frozen  ear  in  snow  and  I caught  the 
covert  smiles  passed  around  among 
them,  I decided  that  the  next  time  we 
camped  in  the  snow  I would  try  mak- 
ing a chimney  myself. 

Laura  Robinson,  ’14. 


AN  EVENING  SAIL. 

The  sun  was  hanging  low  over  the 
western  hills,  but  the  air  still  retained 
all  the  warmth  of  the  summer  after- 
noon when  we  left  the  little  wharf  and 
sailed  out  onto  the  surface  of  the  bay. 
A light  breeze  was  blowing  and  our 
little  boat  went  dipping  and  slipping 
over  the  sparkling  waves.  The  water 
swished  and  rustled,  a foaming  white 
mass,  under  the  prow  and  the  wide, 
rolling  wake  behind  glittered  in  the 
golden  sunbeams. 

Slowly  the  sun  dropped  down  be- 
hind the  trees  and  instantly  the  whole 
sky  was  filled  with  radiant  light.  Broad 
ribbons  of  crimson  shot  up  from  the 
western  horizon  and  were  reflected,  a 
delicate  rose-color  on  the  white  clouds 
opposite.  Every  ripple  on  the  shining 
surface  beneath  reflected  a point  of 
flame.  A pageant  of  living  color  filled 
the  whole  arch  of  the  heavens.  Grad- 
ually the  crimson  faded.  The  piled  up 
gray  clouds  were  like  'dark  castles 
against  the  pure  golden  background. 
Long  lines  of  vivid  orange  lay  across 
the  horizon  and  here  and  there  the  first 
pale  stars  appeared. 

Now  the  light  faded.  The  gray  dusk 
deepened  and  enveloped  the  whole 
landscape.  We  sailed  along  in  the  pale 
starlight,  surrounded,  it  seemed,  by  the 
soft  gray  curtain  that  parted  before  us 
as  we  went  along. 

And  then  from  the  distant  edge  of 
the  water  the  moon  rose.  Eirst  a nar- 
row edge  pushing  its  way  between  the 
sky  and  sea,  and  then,  travelling 
swiftly  upward,  it  burst  free  from  the 
clouds,  flooding  our  little  ship  with 
golden  light  and  sending  a glittering 
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pathway  from  horizon  to  shore.  Slowly 
now,  and  majestically  it  mounted  into 
the  heavens  and  before  its  splendor  the 
stars  melted  away  and  were  gone. 

The  breeze  had  dropped  now  and 
we  turned  toward  home,  moving  al- 
most imperceptibly  toward  the  distant 
shore.  It  was  still.  The  waves  slipped 
noiselessly  by  each  other.  The  faint 
wind  made  no  sound  in  the  sails,  and 
on  and  on  we  went  in  the  golden  light. 

We  entered  the  harbor  and  slid  up  to 
the  wharf.  An  anchor  chain  grated 
harshly  and  the  spell  was  broken. 
Laughing  and  talking  we  tumbled  out, 
secured  our  craft  and  scrambled  up  the 
path.  Then,  turning  for  one  last  glance 
at  the  radiant  glory,  we  entered  the 
house. 

Katherine  E.  Read,  1913. 


MRS.  MUNCA’S  LETTER. 

Mrs.  Munca  was  the  mother  of  ten 
small  children.  She  and  her  husband, 
with  the  children,  lived  in  an  apart- 
ment which  they  could  ill  afford.  They 
were  quite  poor,  but  nevertheless  Mrs. 
Munca  felt  herself  rich  enough  to  in- 
vest in  a postage  stamp  which  she  was 
going  to  put  on  the  letter  of  a friend. 
Below  you  will  find  the  contents  of 
this  letter. 

Arlington,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1911. 

Dear  Chunky  : — We  are  in  awful  dis- 
tress. Mr.  Munca  cannot  find  enough 
for  the  children  and  me  to  eat.  He 
has  to  go  out  of  the  building  every 
night  to  get  food  as  there  is  only  chalk 
to  eat  in  this  old  school  building.  It  is 
awfully  cold  here,  too.  This  morning 
I heard  the  janitor  say  that  it  was  only 
twelve  above  zero.  I don't  know 
whether  it  was  that  temperature  in  the 
room  or  out  doors.  I chewed  up  a 
whole  book  for  a comforter  for  the 
children  and  then  they  were  not  warm  ; 
you  know  that  they  are  only  two  days 
old  and  they  have  not  yet  got  any 
hair. 


I suppose  that  you  have  heard  about 
our  new  apartment;  anyway  I will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  We  are  now  living  in 
an  old  piano  in  one  of  the  school  rooms. 
It  makes  a good  place  all  day,  except 
when  there  is  noise  in  it.  If  you  run 
across  the  ropes,  which  are  inside  it. 
when  the  noise  is  going  on,  you  feel 
as  if  some  one  wrere  tickling"  your  feet. 
We  get  on  quite  comfortably,  though, 
for  all  of  that. 

You  know  my  husband  is  very  help- 
ful. He  goes  out  every  night  as  I said 
before  to  a house  nearby.  There  is  a 
cat  over  there  and  I just  sit  on  pins 
and  needles  until  he  gets  back  for  fear 
that  he  will  never  return.  Mr.  Munca 
says  that  there  is  no  danger  as  the  cat 
is  quite  fat  and  lazy. 

My  husband  does  not  like  our  home 
in  the  least  and  we  are  planning  to 
move  to  another  room,  where  there  is 
a couch.  I guess  that  there  we  shall 
find  it  much  warmer  and  less  noisy. 

My  goodness!  but  the  style  of  hair 
dressing  changes  so  often  that  I posi- 
tively cannot  keep  up  with  it.  I see 
that  now  it  is  the  style  to  let  a little 
tuft  of  hair  grow  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 
I don’t  think  it  looks  well ; it  begins  to 
look  too  much  like  a lion. 

Why,  pretty  soon  they  will  grow  a 
mane  about  the  neck  and  people  will 
be  taking  mice  for  lions. 

Well.  I must  be  going  now  as  the 
babies  are  all  awake,  so 

Good  by, 
Munca. 

Albert  Wunderlich,  1913. 


A FOUL  CRIME. 

The  sunset  had  faded  into  twilight, 
the  twilight  deepened  into  darkness,  all 
nature  slept.  The  birds  had  sought 
their  nests,  no  breeze  stirred  the  trees, 
even  the  towering  mountains  in  their 
white  night-caps  seemed  to  have  fallen 
asleep  at  their  posts,  only  the  stars 
twinkled  and  winked  in  the  darkness. 

No.  something  else  was  stirring: 
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from  one  of  the  two  houses  which  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  valley  came  a man, 
a man  with  a look  of  determination  in 
his  eyes,  a knife  in  his  hand.  Lie  saw 
not  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  his 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  more  sordid 
things,  even  on  murder. 

Bending  his  steps  toward  the  door 
of  the  neighboring  house,  he  stealthily 
lifted  the  latch,  fearful  lest  he  should 
wake  the  inmates  and  entered.  But 
by  some  unlucky  move  he  made  a 
noise,  and  his  intended  victim,  thus 
rudely  awakened,  filled  the  air  with  bin 
shrieks  as  he  struggled  helplessly  in 
the  murderer’s  grasp.  Only  for  a brie, 
moment,  however,  for  by  one  quick 
stroke  his  throat  was  cut,  his  cries 
stilled  forever— the  rooster  was  no 


more. 


H.  W.  B..  I90- 


VI. 

When  Tom  appeared  at  tea  that  night 
The  same  Tom?  Quite  indeed. 

His  father  noticed  not  a change 
Of  previous  words  of  heed. 

VII. 

Then  pa  took  Tom,  mid  wails  and 
cries  ; 

It  won’t  be  best  hereafter 
For  Tommy  to  appear  again 
In  such  a great  disaster. 

VIII. 

“My  boy,  if  you  don’t  straighten  out, 
And  I don’t  see  improvement, 

Why  you  and  I will  form  a league 
Called  ‘Tom  and  Pa’s  New  Move- 
ment.’ ” 

Marion  E.  Young,  1913. 


NAUGHTY  TOMMY. 

I. 

Now  Tommy  was  a naughty  boy 
As  you  will  plainly  see  ; 

He  never  had  clean  hands  and  face, 
When  he  appeared  for  tea. 

II. 

It  bothered  mother  very  much, 

And  she  would  always  say: 

“Go  straight  upstairs  and  do  clean  up, 
Don’t  stay  around  that  way.  ’ 

III. 

And  father  with  a sterner  voice 
Would  say  most  every  night: 

“My  son,  there’ll  be  a scene  here  soon 
It'  you’re  not  fixed  up  right. 

IV. 

But  things  went  on  the  same  old  way, 
And  Tommy  never  heeded. 

Said  ma,  “Now  please  don’t  hurt  our 
Tom;” 

Said  pa,  “I  know  what  s needed. 

V. 

One  night  the  skating  had  been  fine, 
Tom  had  been -playing  hockey. 

LI  is  side  had  won,  and  he  "as  glad, 
For  they  would  win  the  trophy. 


SEVEN  DAYS  ON  THE  WATER. 

Aug.  1.  Very  hot;  took  “L”  to  23rd 
St.,  then  tube  over  to  Hoboken.  Got 
on  board  just  five  minutes  before  boat 
left.  My,  what  a bustling!  No  one 
seemed  to  know  where  anything  was. 
Got  to  our  stateroom  at  last ; it  is  fine 
and  large  with  two  port  holes  in  it. 
They  say  if  you  eat  pickled  limes  be- 
fore you  get  out  to  sea  you  won  t he 
sick,  so  I am  doing  it.  After  we  got 
unpacked  we  went  over  the  boat , she 
is  a dandy  all  right;  there  is  a dance 
hall  and  gymnasium.  1 ate  a fright- 
fully big  dinner.  I am  going  to  eat  as 
much  as  I can  and  see  how  much  1 gain 
when  I land  on  the  other  side  ; I weigh 
145  pounds  now.  It  is  just  ten  and  we 
are  out  of  sight  of  land.  Am  eating 
three  limes  before  I go  to  bed  as  I have 
a peculiar  feeling  in  my  head.  It  isn’t 
seasickness  and'  I shall  be  all  right,  I 
know,  in  the  morning.  Just  happened  to 
think,  I left  the  water  running  in  the 
kitchen!  I went  out  to  get  a drink 
just  before  we  left:  and  it’s  metered, 
too. 
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Aug.  2.  I don’t  know  or  care  what 
the  weather  is,  I only  wisli  I were 
dead  or  on  land  or  that  the  whole  thing 
would  stop  just  a minute.  Don’t  ever 
mention  pickled  limes  to  me  again  or 
any  other  kind  of  limes  for  that  mat- 
ter. Drank  a glass  of  water.  No  gain 
in  weight  today. 

Aug.  3.  Worse.  Had  nothing  to 
eat  or  drink  all  day.  They  say  there  is 
a storm.  I wish  the  boat  would  sink. 

Aug.  4.  Better.  Had  some  hot  beef 
tea  and  two  pilot  crackers.  Went  on 
deck  about  nine  and  staid  there  until 
four  in  the  afternoon.  One  of  the  crew 
came  up  and  asked  me  if  I didn't  want 
some  raw  salt  pork  dipped  in  molasses 
on  a string.  That  was  my  finish — I 
didn't  have  time  to  answer  him!  Feel 
very  weak.  They  say  we  will  be  in  the 
Gulf  Stream  tomorrow.  There  is  to  be 
a dance  tonight.  Told  father  about 
leaving  the  water  running;  he  said  I 
ought  to  pay  for  it  and  then  perhaps 
1 wouldn’t  be  so  careless.  Had  some 
cream  toast  and  a glass  of  warm  milk; 
am  going  down  to  the  dining  room  to- 
morrow. I am  going  to  figure  out  how 
many  gallons  of  water  will  run  in  three 
months  from  an  inch  pipe  under  fifty 
pounds  pressure.  The  cost  is  about 
one-tenth  of  a cent  for  ten  gallons.  I 
can  hear  the  orchestra  and  can  hardly 
keep  from  dancing.  Am  going  to  bed  ; 
it  is  nine-thirty. 

Aug.  5.  Got  up  at  five;  am  feeling 
fine.  We  are  in  the  Gulf  Stream  ; it  is 
very  blue.  Saw  several  schools  of  fish  ; 
they  are  indeed  funny  looking,  with 
large  fins  on  their  backs  which  they 
stick  up  above  the  water  like  sails  ■ 
they  do  this  so  as  to  be  blown  along 
by  the  wind.  At  breakfast  some  one 
said  that  there  was  an  iceberg  in  sight, 
so  we  all  jumped  up  to  look  ; I couldn’t 
see  anything  but  a small  white  speck. 
After  breakfast  I wrote  six  letters  and 
walked  around  the  deck  six  times, 
which  is  equal  to  a mile.  I figured  out 
about  the  water;  it  will  be  approxi- 
mately $15.  I am  going  to  be  verv 
saving  when  I get  on  land  to  make  up 
for  it.  Got  acquainted  with  a young 
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lady,  who  knew  my  aunt's  husband’s 
brother’s  son  out  in  California  and  so 
we  felt  like  old  friends  right  away.  She 
is  very  pleasant  and  entertaining  and 
likes  fishing,  too.  Ate  a big  supper, 
but  no  limes  afterwards.  Everywhere 
I look  I have  to  think  of  water,  seeing 
as  there  is  nothing  else  in  sight,  and 
it’s  moving  water,  too,  tho’  not  me- 
tered. They  had  a young  people's 
dance  in  the  evening,  and  I had  a fine 
time.  Miss  B.  is  a beautiful  dancer. 
W ent  to  bed  at  one. 

Aug.  6.  Got  up  at  eight.  Good 
breakfast.  Walked  four  miles  with 
Miss  B.  One  really  doesn’t  realize 
what  one’s  flag  means  until  he  is  away 
from  its  home.  I heard  some  one 
whistling  “America,”  and  thinking  he 
was  an  American,  went  up  and  spoke 
to  him  about  how  nice  our  country 
was  and  such  things  as  one  would  say 
when  he  is  almost  three  thousand  miles 
from  home.  But  I was,  as  you  might 
say,  stung;  he  had  been  whistling  “God 
save  the  King.”  I feel  like  the  fellow 
in  “Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days.”  I can  sympathize  with  him 
perfectly;  he  is  the  one  who  left  the 
gas  burning,  you  know.  They  say  to- 
morrow we  can  see  Land's  End,  Ire- 
land. It  will  seem  good  to  see  land 
even  if  it  is  the  End,  although  I shall 
hate  to  part  with  my  friends.  We  are 
going  to  Scotland  first,  while  she  (or 
rather  they)  are  going  to  France : 
nevertheless  I shall  call  in  Paris.  Went 
to  bed  early.  We  dock  at  nine  tomor- 
row night,  but  don’t  land  until  the  next 
morning. 

Aug.  7.  Got  up  at  six  in  hopes  to 
see  land,  but  there  is  a thick  fog  every- 
where. Staid  inside  most  all  day 
Packed  our  bags  as  much  as  possible 
for  tomorrow.  1 am  so  anxious  to  see 
land  I can  hardly  wait.  Miss  P».  and  I 
played  chess  in  the  afternoon.  I won 
three  out  of  five.  1 like  to  play  with 
her  as  she  seems  to  think  about  her 
next  move.  Docked  at  ten.  We  are 
really  in  the  Old  World,  and  I can 
hardly  believe  it.  Everyone  is  run- 


IO 
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ning  around  and  porters  are  yelling 
and  everything  is  in  confusion;  but  it 
seems  good.  Didn’t  get  to  bed  until 
twelve.  My  first  view  of  England  is 
really,  I’ll  admit,  a little  discouraging ; 
nothing  but  old  tumble  down  buildings 
and  an  awful  fishy  smell.  People 
talked  and  fought  all  night  on  shore. 
The  truckmen  kept  running  in  and  ou+, 
too,  all  the  time.  I should  think  they 
would  get  tired  ; I know  I am  tired  of 
hearing  them.  Above  everything  else 
I can  hear  water  running  out  of  a waste 
pipe  on  the  steamer’s  side.  Will  the 
reminders  never  cease?  Father  says, 
“Forget  it,”  and  I guess  I will.  Seven 
days  on  the  water  with  water  on  the 
brain  is  enough. 

Hurrah  for  terra  firma  ! 

Jack  Sanford,  ’12. 


CHARADE. 

My  first  and  second  when  used  to- 
gether, 

All  boys  do  in  any  weather, 

My  third  of  humans  is  the  plural, 

My  fourth  a river  truly  rural 
To  all  good  Scots  is  ever  dear; 

To  avoid  my  fifth,  is  now  quite  clear. 
My  whole  to  add  up  all  in  turn 
We  as  a class  desire  to  learn. 

John  W.  Gowen,  ’12. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  TOHEESKAN 
KING. 

The  silvery  moon  hung  in  the  eastern 
sky, 

Its  beams  shone  down  upon  the  frozen 
lake  ; 

Around  the  shore  a band  of  glistening 
white, — 

From  which  the  darting  beams  re- 
flected forth. — 

Stretched  like  a hard  crisp  frozen  crust 
aback. 

Till,  mingled  with  the  scattered  brush 
and  briar, 

And  rolling  over  hidden  rocks,  it  fled 


To  lose  itself  beneath  the  pointed  firs. 

Which  rose  with  poise  majestic  to  the 

sky,  . 

Like  sentinels  on  never  wearied  guard, 

To  watch  the  silent  habits  of  the  night. 

Back  from  the  shore  arose  the  Umber 
mount, 

Its  bald  head  glimmering  with  noc- 
turnal 1 ight, 

In  bold  relief  against  the  western  sky. 

While  in  the  firmament,  unnumbered 
sparks 

Shone  twinkling  forth  to  help  the 
Milky  Way 

Illuminate  the  heavenly  dome  on  high. 

Both  far  and  near  the  dark,  dense  for- 
est stretched 

Silent  and  calm ; no  sound  disturbed 
the  cold, 

Crisp,  winter  air,  save  when  some  rab- 
bit bold, 

With  glowing  eyes  and  jerking  ears, 
rushed  in 

Among  the  bushes  on  the  peaceful 
shore. 

And  darted  from  imaginary  foe. 

Then  as  two  parting'  bushes  gently 
swayed, 

With  cautious  step  a noble  buck  came 
forth, 

Known  by  the  scattered  woodsmen  of 
those  haunts 

To  lead  that  herd  that  grazed  Tohee- 
skan's  shores. 

His  antlers,  stretching  wide  and  many 
pronged, 

Crowned  Avith  a kingly  pose  his  shapely 
head ; 

That  glossy  hide  and  noble  head  had 
been 

A prize  which  many  shots  had  failed  to 
reach, 

Ere  waned  the  hunting  moon  the  fall 
before. 

E’en  now,  aroused  by  sounds  from  dis- 
tant hut, 

He  stood  with  eager  ear  intent  to 
c atch 

The  faintest  whisper  of  the  wondrous 
night ; 

While  from  his  eager,  quivering  nos 
trils  rose 
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A cloud  of  steam  expelled  by  laboring 
lungs. 

Now  comes  to  those  keen  senses  all 
alert 

A faint  man-scent  borne  on  a gentle 
breeze ; 

He  starts!  He  knows  tha,  sign,  he  feels 
a thrill 

Which  wide  distends  those  blazing 
eyes  with  fright. 

His  muscles  twitch,  his  head  goes  up, 
he  seems 

To  magnify  himself  with  waking 
fear, — 

A poise  of  animated  life  he  stands; 

While  over  all  the  great  white  moon 
sublime 

Pours  down  her  peaceful  beams  to 
guard  the  night. 

On  Umber’s  southern  slope  a clearing 
stood, 

Far  isolated  from  the  haunt  of  man, 

Worked  by  a woodsman  poor,  whose 
youthful  son, 

Well  versed  in  all  the  forest  arts,  had 
come 

To  keenly  feel  the  suffering  winter — 
brought, 

To  that  low  hovel  in  the  dreary  woods. 

The  father  lay  upon  his  sickly  bed. 

And  slowly  wasted  day  by  day,  until. 

When  but  a shadow  of  his  former  self. 

He  called  the  man-grown  boy  to  him 
and  said, 

“My  son,  I die  for  want  of  fresh  deer- 
meat. 

Go,  therefore,  to  the  settlement  and 
buy, 

With  money  from  mv  wallet  in  the 
hold. 

Some  venison,  which  may,  perchance, 
restore 

The  life-blood  to  my  withered  veins 
again.” 

With  tear-filled  eyes  the  young  lad 
turned  away, 

To  daily  chores  beneath  the  setting 
sun  ; 

And  as  he  worked  he  thought  within 
himself, 

“If  I should  make  the  two-days’  trip  to 
town 


i i 

As  father  bids,  and  leave  him  here 
alone, 

1 fear  1 should  not  find  him  yet  alive, 

When  1 returned  with  that  for  which 
he  sent. 

Oh,  no!  it  can’t  be  done,  one  other  way 

Remains  for  this  dire  need,  and  that — 
t is  pain 

To  do,  and  yet  I must, — ’tis  shoot ! 

I love  the  deer,  and  hate  to  see  him 
fall; 

I love  the  law  which  bids  the  season 
closed ; 

A higher  law  must  force  these  loves 
aside, 

And  I must  shoot  the  meat  for  father’s 
life." 

So  when  the  shadows  lengthened  in 
the  vale, 

And  flaming  clouds  had  changed  to 
steel-blue  gray, 

He  softly  took  his  rifle  on  his  arm. 

As,  glancing  round  the  dingy  cabin 
room, 

He  gently  closed  the  heavy,  rough- 
hewn  door, 

And  tramped  with  swinging  strides 
around  the  mount. 

Then  down  the  slopes  to  Lake  T >hee- 
skan’s  shore. 

Full  well  he  knew  the  oft-frequented 
run. 

That  led  the  deer  down  to  the  water’s 
edge, 

And  here  he  meant  to  sit  and  watch 
and  wait. 

Behind  a clump  of  dense  green  firs  he 
hid, 

His  ready  rifle  lain  across  his  lap, 

His  body  still,  his  eyes  awake,  pre- 
pared 

To  meet  the  forest  people  of  the  night. 

Far  down  the  lake  he  heard  the  horned 
owl  hoot, 

As  slowly  o’er  the  trees  arose  the 
moon, 

’Round  casting  dark,  suggestive 
shadows  dire, 

And  filling-  all  the  air  with  silvery  light. 

Lo!  as  he  watched  a monstrous  buck- 
stepped  forth, 

From  out  the  shadows  of  the  wooded 
shore. 
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In  plain  view  on  the  open  stretch  of 
snow. 

It  was  that  great  and  handsome  kingly 
buck, 

Which,  with  a secret  love  and  joy,  the 
lad 

Had  oft,  in  silent  walks  among  the 
trees, 

Seen,  as  the  noble  leader  of  the  herd 

Which  frequented  the  forests  ot-  his 
youth. 

And  when  he  saw  his  king  before  him 
there, 

His  trembling  hand  drew  back  the  ride 
raised, 

A shudder  cold  passed  o'er  him  as  he 
stare  1 

Awe-stricken  as  the  deer,  too,  gave  a 
start, 

And  seemed  to  quiver  with  awakening 
life. 

But  when  his  thoughts  flew  backward 
and  he  saw 

His  withered  father  on  his  dying  bed, 

The  love  of  man  o’ercame  the  love  of 
beast, 

And  with  calm  hand  and  steady  eye 
he  aimed. 

A shot  rang  out  upon  the  frosty  air, — 

With  one  great  all-expiring  bound,  the 
buck 

Sprang  from  the  c rust,  only  to  fall 
again, 

And,  staggering,  roll  upon  his  bleeding 
side  ; 

While  as  the  boy  strode  forth  and  o'er 
him  bent, 

His  graceful  limbs  grew  stiff,  and  still 
he  lay, — 

The  fallen  monarch  of  Toheeskan’s 
shore. 

A cheery  light  shone  from  the  blazing 
logs, 

A scent  of  savory  deer-meat  filled  the 
room, 

The  rising  sun  its  warming  rays  poured 
down, 

Upon  an  old  man  at  his  morning  meal. 

Who  gazed  with  keen,  anticipating 
eyes, 

Upon  an  eager  lad  who  turned  the 
steak. 


Then  slowly  with  a trembling  voice  he 
spoke : 

“How  came  you  by  it  in  the  night  F 
he  asked. 

Then  moisture  dimmed  the  young 
man’s  eyes,  he  spoke, 

Not  glancing  from  the  fire  on  tate 
hearth, 

“Father,  I shot  the  great  Toheeskan 
King.”  “X”  T i. 


CARITA. 

The  Gypsy  caravan  rattled  noisily 
on,  over  the  uneven  country  road, 
through  stretches  of  barren  farmlands, 
and  now  and  then  by  tiny  villages 
where  the  smoke  of  the  first  fires  had 
just  begun  to  roll  lazily  forth  from  the 
chimney  tops.  The  glow  of  earlv 
morning  mellowed  the  damp  mists,  and 
the  sky  was  just  beginning  to  show 
blue. 

Jose  urged  the  mules  on  faster,  but 
the  beasts  were  stubborn  and  in  spite 
of  muttered  oaths  and  threats,  jogged 
slowly  along.  “Saint  Cecile,”  ejac- 
ulated he  finally,  “where  is  the 
mother?  Breakfast’s  late.”  As  if  in 
answer  the  door  ol  the  caravan  : nem  d 
and  a girlish  face  appeared,  smiling  at 
him. 

“May  I come  sit  with  you?”  she 
asked. 

“If  you  like.” 

In  an  instant  she  was  beside  him. 
breathing  deeply  the  fresh,  sweet 
morning  air.  Jose  watched  her  half 
tenderly,  half  amusedly,  noting  the 
brown  curls  which  nestled  caressingly 
at  the  back  of  her  neck. 

“Happy,  Jose?” 

“Sure;  aren’t  you  with  me,  Carita?” 
answered  the  big  fellow,  growing  red 
under  the  tan. 

Carita  smiled.  “Guido  asked  me  *.o 
marry  him  last  night,”  she  finally  re- 
marked, observing  him  under  nar- 
rowed lids,  as  she  flecked  imaginarv 
flies  from  the  mules’  backs  with  the 
whip. 
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Jose  straightened  a little,  then 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Good  fellow, 
Guido.” 

“Yes,”  she  agreed.  “He  wants  to 
take  me  away  ; he  says — Oh,  what  a 
pretty  butterfly ! Did  you  see  him, 
Jose,  all  gold  and  black?  I do  think 
butterflies  are  the  happiest  things, 
nothing  to  do  but  flutter  around  all 
day  in  the  sunshine.  I — ” 

"You  were  talking  about  Guido,” 
observed  Jose  evenly. 

“So  I was  ; he  says  we’ll  live  in  a fine 
house  in  the  country,  with  trees  and 
everything  nice.  Don't  you  love  trees? 
All  soft  and  green  in  spring  time,  and 
then  all  full  of  sweet  smelling  blos- 
soms, then  some  have  fruit  and  one  day 
in  the  fall  there's  a flash  of  red,  yellow 
and  brown  that  by  and  by  the  wind 
will  take  away ; then  the  tree  is  all 
alone  and  so  lonesome.  I get  lonesome 
lots  of  times — some  days  it’s  all 
gloomy  and  inside  my  heart  everything 
is  grumpy  and  1 say  hateful  things  and 
nobody  cares — ” 

“Are  you  going  to  tell  me  anything 
more  about  Guido?  When  are  you 


going  to  be  married?”  Jose  interrupted 
sullenly. 

“Mercy,  I don't  know.  He  says  he’s 
always  loved  me  and  always  will. 
Aren’t  his  eyes  beautiful?  Eyes  are 
funny  things,  sometimes  they  make 
you  tell  things  you  don’t  want  to  and 
besides  they  cry,  too.  Do  yours  ever 
do  that?” 

"Breakfast  is  ready,  Carita,”  called  a 
voice  from  the  depths  of  the  caravan. 

“Coming,”  she  answered. 

“I  hope  you’ll  be  happy,  Carita.” 
Jose  said  slowly.  “I  must  speak  to 
Guido.” 

“Oh,  I wouldn't  do  that.  You  see  I 
—I” 

“What,”  Jose  demanded. 

“I  told  him  there  was  someone  else 
— that  I didn’t  love  him.  I — ” 

“Carita,  who — look  at  me,  don’t  go — 
do  you  love  me?” 

“Breakfast’s  ready,”  she  called  gailv 
from  the  door  of  the  caravan,  then  shut 
it  as  his  eyes  met  hers. 

“Saint  Cecile,”  muttered  Jose,  wip- 
ing his  forehead,  “the  little  witch  ! I 
wonder — ” 
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Hockey. 

The  first  game  of  the  year  was 
played  on  Spy  Pond  on  Saturday 
morning,  Dec.  io,  the  opponents  being 
Cambridge  Latin.  Arlington  won,  4 
to  o.  Both  teams  showed  a lack  of 
team  work  but  the  superior  speed  and 
individual  play  of  the  Arlington  for- 
wards enabled  them  to  win.  Osgood’s 
playing  at  left  wing  was  the  feature  of 
the  game. 

On  Dec.  16,  Brookline  was  defeated 
3 to  1.  Brookline  scored  first  but  Ar- 
lington came  back  strong  and  three 
goals  scored  in  quick  succession  made 
victory  certain.  In  the  second  half  the 
gathering  darkness  prevented  further 
scoring. 

On  Dec.  22,  Browne  & Nichols  met 
defeat,  2 to  1.  Arlington  was  without 
the  services  of  Osgood  and  Ross  and 
the  team  did  not  play  up  to  its  usual 
form.  Hadley  and  Bower  played  well 
however,  and  to  these  two  players 
must  go  the  credit  for  the  victory. 

On  Christmas  morning  the  Alumni 
won  the  annual  game,  6 to  1.  The 
Alumni  team  was  composed  mostly  of 
last  year’s  champions  and  was  a for- 
midable organization.  Buttrick  was 
injured  almost  in  the  first  minute  of 
play  and  with  the  crack  goal-tend  out 
of  the  game  the  Alumni  found  it  easy 
to  score  four  times  in  the  first  half. 
Buttrick  returned  to  the  game  in  the 
second  half  and  though  the  goal  was 


literally  bombarded  with  shots  only 
two  goals  were  scored. 

The  next  few  games  were  postponed 
because  of  the  inclement  weather,  but 
the  time  was  not  wasted  by  the  team. 
Robert  Clifford,  ’08,  was  secured  to 
coach  the  boys  and  he  succeeded  in  de- 
veloping a degree  of  teamwork,  in 
which  department  the  team  had  been 
lacking  in  the  preceding  games. 

The  next  scheduled  game  played  was 
with  Wellesley  on  Jan.  10.  The  Wel- 
lesley team  had  won  five  straight 
games  and  was  confident  of  victory 
but  Arlington  put  a stop  to  their  win- 
ning streak  by  defeating  them  4 to  o. 
But  for  the  poor  condition  of  the  ice 
Arlington’s  score  would  have  been 
much  larger. 

On  the  next  day  Cambridge  Latin 
was  defeated  in  a rough  game,  5 to  2. 
The  ice  was  covered  with  water  and 
united  play  was  impossible,  all  of  the 
goals  being  the  result  of  individual 
work. 

On  Jan.  13,  Arlington  played  Somer- 
ville in  the  first  league  game  at  the 
Boston  Arena.  Somerville  had  been 
plaving  good  hockey  and  was  the  fa- 
vorite before  the  contest.  The  speed 
of  the  Arlington  forwards,  however, 
literally  swept  them  off  their  feet  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score 
was  6 to  o.  Although  Arlington  put  in 
a team  of  substitutes  shortlv  after  the 
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beginning  of  the  second  half,  Somer- 
ville was  unable  to  stop  them  and  the 
final  score  was  1 1 to  o.  Hadley  and 
Osgood,  the  centers  on  the  Arlington 
team,  played  brilliantly,  the  former 
scoring  four  of  the  goals. 

On  Jan.  16,  Arlington  defeated  Lex- 
ington in  a weird  exhibition  on  Spy 
Pond.  The  playing  of  the  Lexington 
team  was  devoid  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  game.  Arlington,  by  scoring  iS 
goals,  9 in  each  half,  made  a Greater 
Boston  scholastic  record  for  goals 
scored  in  one  game.  Lexington  man- 
aged to  score  a cpiestionable  goal  near 
the  end  of  the  first  -half. 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  Eng- 
lish High  was  defeated  at  P'ranklin 
Field,  5 to  i.  The  forwards  of  the 
Boston  team  were  outclassed  from  the 
outset  and  attempted  to  make  up  this 
deficiency  by  using  football  tactics.  In 
spite  of  this  Arlington  scored  five  goals 
in  the  first  half  while  the  opponents 
scored  once.  Idle  game  was  started  so 
late  that  the  second  half  was  played  in 
darkness  and  scoring  was  impossible. 

On  Jan.  25',  Arlington  journeyed  to 
Brae  Burn  to  play  a postponed  league 
game  with  Dorchester.  The  latter 
team  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  and 
Arlington  claimed  the  game  by  for- 
feit. 

The  rest  of  that  week  was  spent  in 
hard  practice,  in  preparation  for  the 
Melrose  game  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. Melrose  had  won  every  game  0:1 
its  schedule  and  the  game  was  to  de- 
cide the  championship.  Enthusiasm 
ran  high  in  the  school  and  all  were 
confident  that  Arlington  would  win. 
Imagine,  then,  the  consternation  when 
on  the  Friday  preceding  the  game  it 
was  announced  that  Hadley  had  failed 
in  the  scholarship  requirements  and 
would  be  unable  to  play.  Efiforts  were 
made  to  re-instate  him  but  the  faculty 
was  firm  and  it  was  a disheartened 
team  that  lined  up  in  the  Arena  for  the 
big  game  of  the  year. 

Bower,  the  diminutive  substitute, 
was  at  the  eleventh  hour  placed  in 


Fladley’s  position  and  to  the  little  fel- 
low’s credit  it  must  be  said  he  played 
a wonderful  game.  The  rest  of  the 
forwards  seemed  to  have  lost  confi- 
dence, however,  and  the  teamwork 
which  had  been  the  main  factor  in  the 
team's  many  victories  was  sadly  lack- 
ing. In  the  first  half  the  Melrose  for- 
wards got  as  many  as  twenty  shots  at 
the  Arlington  goal  but  Buttrick  was 
ready  for  them  and  with  the  able  as- 
sistante  of  Lowe  and  Cousens  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  a score.  Mel- 
rose’s goal  was  never  seriously  threat- 
ened in  this  half. 

When  the  second  half  commenced, 
Arlington  showed  an  improvement  and 
played  a more  aggressive  game.  About 
seven  minutes  after  the  half  began  Os- 
good succeeded  in  banging  a goal  past 
Cheissong,  but  the  referee  had  detected 
some  infringement  on  the  rules  and 
the  goal  was  not  allowed.  Less  than 
three  minutes  later  Wanamaker  and 
Macdonald  of  Melrose  came  down  the 
rink  together  and  evading  the  outer  de- 
fence swept  down  on  Buttrick  who 
stood  alone  in  the  goal.  Wanamaker 
shot  for  the  goal  and  Buttrick  made  a 
fine  stop  and  attempted  to  get  the 
puck  away  from  the  goal.  He  was  too 
late,  however,  for  Macdonald  caught 
up  the  rebound  and  with  one  lift  of  hi' 
hockey  sent  the  puck  crashing  into  the 
net.  This  one  goal  was  enough  to  win. 
for  although  Arlington  made  several 
furious  attacks  on  the  Melrose  goal 
they  could  not  score  and  the  game 
ended  1 to  o. 

Medford  cancelled  their  game  sched- 
uled for  Feb.  6 and  Cambridge  Latin 
was  played  in  a postponed  game  on  the 
Charles  River.  This  game  has  since 
become  famous  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  was  the  refereeing  of  Graustein  of 
Harvard  and  the  caustic  criticism  of 
his  work  by  the  Arlington  players. 
The  second  feature  was  the  goal 
scored  by  Cambridge  the  details  >i 
which  are  omitted  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  the  principals.  Suffice  to  say,  Ar- 
lington won,  5 to  r. 
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To  days  later  Newton  was  played  at 
Brae  Burn.  The  game  was  the  fastest 
and  most  interesting  scholastic  contest 
of  the  year  and  though  rough  at  times 
was  a fine  exhibition.  Arlington 
scored  the  first  two  goals  and  seemed 
to  have  the  game  well  in  hand  when 
Newton  succeeded  in  caging  two  lucky 
goals  within  one  minute  of  each  other. 
Osgood  scored  Arlington’s  third  goal, 
but  Newton  again  tied  the  score  and 
the  score  remained  3 to  3 until  the  end 
of  the  second  half.  An  extra  period 
was  played  and  Lowe,  Arlington's 
speedy  point,  won  the  game  by  a dash 
down  the  ice  and  a quick  pass  to  Parris 
who  shot  the  winning  goal. 

On  the  following  Saturday  Newton 
completely  turned  the  tables  and  won 
4 to  2.  The  game  was  played  at  the 
Lexington  Carnival  and  the  victors  in- 
cidentally became  the  possessors  of  the 
handsome  silver  cup  which  our  team 
had  so  fondly  hoped  to  win.  The  Ar- 
lington boys  were  in  poor  physical  con- 
dition, most  of  them  having  been  out 
late  the  night  before  at  the  “‘Valentine 
Party”  held  in  the  school  hall. 

On  Feb.  15.  Rindge  won  the  league 
game  played  at  the  Boston  Arena,  4 t° 
3.  Rindge  got  the  jump  on  Arlington 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  they 
were  leading  4 to  2.  Arlington,  how- 
ever, came  back  strong  and  the  second 
half  was  played  mostly  in  Rindge’s 
territory.  Hard  luck  in  shooting  pre- 
vented Arlington  from  scoring  more 
than  one  goal  in  this  half,  for  they  out- 
played Rindge  during  the  whole  half. 

The  showing  of  the  team  during  the 
season  has  been  far  above  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Capt.  Osgood 
played  well  throughout  the  year  and 
was  one  of  the  fastest  forwards  in 


scholastic  circles.  Louis  Ross  and 
Charles  Parris  who  were  the  regular 
wings  of  the  team  were  the  equals  of 
any'  of  their  opponents.  Roger  Had- 
ley', the  right  center,  was  the  real 
“find”  of  the  year.  Hadley  was  the 
fastest  and  most  aggressive  forward  on 
the  team  and  had  he  been  in  the  Mel- 
rose game  the  outcome  might  have 
been  different.  Louis  Cousens,  al- 
though originally'  a forward  devel- 
oped sterling  defensive  qualities  and 
he  made  a fine  cover  point.  George 
Lowe,  although  he  had  never  played 
the  game  before,  was  induced  to  try  for 
the  team  and  he  made  good,  his  pluck 
and  aggressiveness  being  the  main  fac- 
tors in  more  than  one  victory.  David 
Buttrick,  at  goal,  again  showed  the 
qualities  as  a goal-tender  that  last  year 
made  him  the  best  of  them  all.  Of  the 
substitute  forwards,  Bower,  Bell,  Rey- 
croft,  Percy  and  Gowen  played  well 
during  the  year,  the  work  of  Bower  in 
the  league  games  calling  forth  special 
comment  from  some  of  the  Boston 
papers.  Landall  filled  in  well  as  an 
alternate  defence  man. 

The  team  has  scored  sixty-seven 
times  during  the  y'ear  and  twenty-five 
goals  have  been  scored  against  them. 
The  following  players  scored  the 
goals:  Osgood  26,  Hadley  12,  Ross  8. 
Parris  7,  Lowe  5,  Bell  4,  Bower  2. 
Percy  2 and  Cousens  1. 


Baseball. 

Although  about  four  veterans  of  last 
year’s  team  are  now  in  school  Capt. 
Trainor  is  confident  that  this  year's 
team  will  be  fully  as  good  as  any  of  its 
predecessors.  The  veterans  are  : Capt. 
Henry  Trainor,  third  base;  Charles 
Parris,  left  field  ; George  Lowe,  second 
base  ; and  Americo  Chaves,  pitch. 

% 

Football. 

David  H.  Buttrick,  center  on  the 
football  team  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
and  the  crack  goal-tend  of  the  hockey 
team  has  been  elected  captain  of  the 
football  team  for  1911. 
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Arlington  tfiigl}  ^djool  Atlilctic  Association. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Dec.  6,  1910 — 
Feb.  1 6,  1 9 1 1 • 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand $1 26.59 

Received  from  Collectors 2.80 

“ “ Play  77-8° 

“ Outside  Sources 14.25 

Total  Receipts $221.44 

“ Expenditures  $188.38 


Balance  on  hand $33.06 


Expenditures. 

Paid  for  Sweaters $110.00 

“ “ Account  Books 1.50 

“ “ Hockey  34-00 

“ P.  C.  Gilbert  5.00 

“ Telephone  and  Carfare...  3.39 

“ C.  P.  Cronin 8.00 

“ O.  B.  Marston 6.99 

“ UnitarianS.  S 10.00 

“ Win.  Read  & Sons 7.40 

“ H.  L.  Reycroff-  (Postage)  . . .90 

“ Postage  and  Stationery....  1.20 

$188.38 

Respectfully  submitted, 


A.  H.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

I have  examined  the  above  report  and  find  it  correct. 

F.  C.  Mitchell,  Auditor. 


Class  Notes  1911. 

De  l’esprit  frangais 

Miss  Whilton  translating  a tragic  drown- 
ing scene — “ He  went  to  the  bottom,  rose 
and  turned  around  and  went  back  again.” 
Miss  Black  tells  of  dining  with  an  abbey. 
(It  must  have  been  a full  house  Dot ! ) 

Mr.  Munch  translating.  “ Providence  ! 
Providence!”  (, Somebody  might  take  the 
hint.) 

Heard  in  French.  “ It  is  the  only  con- 


stelation  I wish — ” (She  doesn’t  want 
much.) 

Are  you  still  looking  for  a guiding  hand 
Roger  ! 

Class  of  1912. 

BEWARE  ! 1 S-nf-rd  made  a firecracker 
and  lighted  it. 

Mr.  D.  (translating).  “ What  so  new 
than  a private  young  man  ? ” 

English  History. 
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Miss  C.  “ I think  that  Robert  Grosse- 
teste was  a student  or  something. 

We  quite  agree  with  you,  Miss  C. 

French  III. 

(Translation.)  “ Columbus  took  the  train 
for  France.” 

Wonder  if  he  rode  in  a Pullman-sleeper. 
Latin  III. 

Teacher.  “ There’s  a difference  between 
‘ twice  ’ and  ‘ the  second  time.’ 

Miss  S.  “ I don’t  think  so.” 

Teacher  (translating.)  “He  celebrated 
it  once — ” 

Miss  S.  “ And  then  he  celebrated  it 
another  time  and  that  makes  twice.” 
Teacher.  “ But  it  doesn’t.” 

Here  it  became  too  complicated  for 
further  notice. 

English  History  teaches  us  that  to  be  a 
knight,  one  must  be  a Rage  [and  Shaw’s] 
and  then  a Squire  [Ham  and  Bacon.] 
Nothing  like  modern  improvements. 

Latin  III. 

Mr.  P.  (reciting).  The  Jussive  sub- 
junctive is  used  to  express  the  Jussive  sub- 
junctive.” Quite  so. 

Spelling  taught  by  1912.  Example: — 
(Some  Junior  spelling  of  “chagrined”)— 
suringed,  sagrined,  agrined,  secringed, 
shringed,  sugrinned,  and  segrined.  Well, 
variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

French  III. 

Mr.  H.  “ Ivan  felt  his  eyebrows  falling.” 
Will  adjustable  eyebrows  be  the  next  im 
portation  from  France  ? 

German  III. 

“ Sie  setzen  uber  den  /them.''  Miss  W. 
(translating)  “ They  sat  across  the  Rhein.” 
English  History. 

Miss  T.  “ Where’s  Ireland  ? ” 

Miss  C.  (at  map)  hunts  for  it  in  France. 
Oh  where  has  Arlington’s  Charter  gone; 
Oh  where,  oh  where  can  it  be  ? 


Some  Juniors  know,  and  Miss  Tenny 

knows  ; 

And  it's  not  where  you  can  see.  Because — 
German  IV. 

(Translation.)  “You  would  be  one  of 
the  best  editors  if  you  were  not  sometimes 
such  a frightful  hare.” 

The  above  is  Miss  W’s.  way  of  speaking 
of  a “scared  rabbit.” 

Heard  in  the  Labratory. 

Master  L.  to  teacher.  “ Is  this  solution 
naturalized  ? ” 

It  did  not  have  to  be  ; it  was  made  in  the 
U.  S. 

German  III. 

How  to  avoid  autos.  Miss  EI.  (transla- 
ting) ( springe  ich  uber  alle  Berge  und  Inche 
das  Tier  aus.)  “ I will  spring  over  the 
mountains  and  lock  the  door  on  them.” 

Class  of  1913. 

Translation.  “ Caesar  was  a very  hand- 
some man  ; he  had  yellow  skin  and  a long 
nose.” 

Miss  M.  Master  T.  is  that  you  talking? 

Master  T.  Yes’m,  No’m. 

Habit  is  a hard  thing  to  break. 

Heard  in  the  office. 

“ Have  you  seen  the  (paper)  punch,  Mr. 
S ? ” 

Mr.  S.,  anticipating  some  refreshment. 

“ Punch  ! ! 1 didn’t  know  there  was  any 

around  here.” 

From  an  English  paper. 

The  return  of  Athelstone  was  sort  of 
queer  if  he  was  really  dead,  but  if  he  wasn't 
it  was  all  right. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  our 
grandfathers  had  large  families,  but  we 
learned  in  Latin  that  Iregetorisc  had  ten 
thousand  in  his. 

English  II.  A have  varied  opinions 
about  the  color  of  hazel  eyes,  green,  blue, 
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black  and  yellow  have  been  given. 

English  II.  B would  be  obiged  for  the 
definition  of  a “ Barefooted  Friar.’' 

Class  of  i9i4. 

In  Physical  Geography. 

Miss  F.  “ What  is  alpalfa  ? ” 

Master  H.  (eagerly).  “ It’s  something 
that  comes  from  an  animal.” 

Some  “ Don’ts  ” for  the  Phys.  Geog. class. 

1.  Don’t  pay  attention  when  the  teacher 
is  explaining  a subject.  Keep  on  gazing 
out  of  the  window,  or  become  suddenly  in- 
terested in  some  book.  That’s  the  only 
way  ever  to  acquire  knowledge. 

2.  Don’t  move  your  chairs  about  noise- 
lessly. Make  a lot  of  noise.  That’s  what 
makes  a class  appear  quiet  and  orderly. 

3.  Don’t  keep  quiet  when  you’re  not 
asked  to  speak.  Speak  out  ! That’s  the 
only  way  to  express  your  opinions  candidly. 

4.  And  above  all,  boys,  don't  ever  learn 
your  lessons  ! If  you  did  you  might  know 
a little  more  than  you  do  at  piesent,  and 
that  of  course  is  not  right. 

Master  H.,  Master  M.,  Master  L.,  and 
Master  R.,  please  take  especial  notice  of 
the  above. 

Miss  Y.  (In  Greek  History.)  “ Diana 
was  a snake  charmer.” 
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Miss  T.  “ Name  one  of  the  Greek 
tyrants.” 

Miss  Y.  “ Ares.’’ 

Miss  T.  “What  were  the  contents  of  a 
lyric  poem.” 

Master  S.  “ Well,  they  were  kind  of  sad 
and  cheery.” 

Seen  on  a Freshman  essay  : — - 

“ There  should  be  a committee  of  twenty- 
one  men  to  look  after  the  fiancees  (finances) 
of  the  town.” 

One  Freshman  has  so  simplified  algebraic 
subtraction  that  1 from83,ooo  equals82,ooo. 

Miss  W.  has  a habit  of  gracefully  skip- 
ping into  the  algebra  class.  The  other  day 
Miss  B.  informed  her  that  Room  D was  not 
a skating  rink  ! 

The  Freshmen  were  required,  for  an 
English  exercise,  to  make  original  adver- 
tisements of  whatever  they  wished.  These 
were  remarkably  well  done,  and  both  the 
verses  and  drawings  were  very  clever. 
Several  of  the  best  were  mounted  and  ex- 
hibited in  Room  10  for  some  time  ; among 
them  was  one  of  Hathaway’s  bread,  made 
by  Alice  Dickie.  She  decided  to  put  hers 
to  use,  and  sent  it  to  the  firm.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hathaway,  the  senior  member,  not  only 
acknowledged  it  materially,  but  sent  her  a 
personal  letter  thanking  her  for  her  interest 
in  his  bread,  and  inviting  her  to  visit  the 
factory  with  him  whenever  it  was  conven- 
ient. 


CLUB  NOTES 


Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Clarion  a 
Girls’  Glee  Club  has  been  organized,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-one  members  who  were 
chosen  from  those  who  took  the  test.  The 
first  business  meeting  of  the  Girls’  Glee 
Club  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty- 


fourth  of  January.  Officers  were  elected 
as  follows : Gertrude  Thomas  president, 
Eleanor  Hatch  vice-president,  Harriet  Holt 
treasurer,  Blanche  King  secretary,  Miriam 
Stevens  librarian,  Marion  Young  pianist 
and  Miss  Tenney  director. 
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SCIENCE  CLUB. 

Since  the  last  publication  of  The  Clarion 
the  Science  Club  has  held  two  meetings  ; 
the  first  in  the  Physical  Labratory  and  the 
second  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

The  program  of  the  first  meeting  con- 
sisted of  the  following  : — 

A Brief  History  of  Vesuvius  and  its 
Eruptions,  Miss  Furdon  ’14;  Some  of  the 
Properties  and  Uses  of  Sulphur,  Miss  Bis- 
bee’12  and  Miss  Binnig’i2;  Preparation 
of  Gunpowder,  Arthur  Smith  T2;  Experi- 
ment on  the  Use  of  Chemistry  in  Magic, 
O.  Holt  ’13  ; The  Earthworm,  Miss  Hill 
’13  ; Twisting,  Munch  ’n  and  Wood  ’n  ; 
Experiment  with  Sulphur  and  a Coin,  T. 
Bell  ’11. 

The  program  of  the  second  meeting  was 
as  folio  vs:— 

Hard  Waters,  Ober  ’12;  The  Oyster 
Industry,  Miss  MacLelland  ’12  ; Valley 
Development,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

This  last  was  a lecture  illustrated  by  the 
stereopticon  and  was  very  much  enjoyed 
by  all  present.  This  lecture  was  given 
several  days  later  to  the  members  of  the 
Physical  Geography  classes,  who  derived  a 
great  deal  of  profit  and  pleasure  from  it. 

The  Club  again  extends  a hearty  invita- 
tion to  all  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
Science  to  attend  its  meetings. 

ENGLISH  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  English  Club  has  come  at  last  and 
we  hope  it  has  come  to  stay.  The  English 
teachers  in  the  school  constitute  a Board  of 
Advisers  and  they  and  the  Honor  pupils  of 
the  English  classes  make  up  the  member- 
ship of  the  Club.  The  object  is  to  further 
the  work  in  English  along  original  lines, 
one  formal  paper  in  each  of  the  four  forms 
of  discourse  being  required,  together  with 
the  comprehensive  study  of  one  author,  his 
life  and  works.  Each  meeting  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  a different  presiding  officer, 
chosen  from  the  Honor  members  of  the 
Senior  class.  The  club  expects  to  meet  on 
the  first  Monday  night  of  each  month,  and 
many  pleasant  and  instructive  meetings  are 
anticipated.  It  is  hoped  that  many  pupils 
not  now  eligible  for  membership  on  account 
of  low  marks,  but  whose  tastes  would  lead 
them  to  elect  work  along  these  lines,  will 


fit  themselves  for  it  by  energetic  and  pains- 
taking work  and  join  the  Club  in  the  near 
future. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  English  Club, 
one  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting  events 
ever  given  in  the  High  School,  took  place 
on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  10,  in  Cotting 
Hall,  in  the  form  of  a Valentine  Party. 
The  Club  was  assisted  by  the  school  Glee 
Club  and  Orchestra  and  the  proceeds  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association. 
The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated,  under 
the  direction  of  Dorothy  Black  ’11,  with 
crepe  paper  in  the  school  colors.  Stiings 
of  hearts  hung  from  the  chandeliers,  and 
the  electric  bulbs  in  their  red  shades  added 
to  the  fascination  of  the  scene. 

The  main  attraction  of  the  evening  was 
a sketch  entitled  ‘‘Jerry’s  Valentine,”  writ- 
ten hy  Horatio  W.  Lamson  Tr.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  and  original  play,  with  hu- 
morous and  complicated  situations  which 
kept  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the 
beginning.  Mr.  Lamson  was  supported  by 
an  efficient  cast,  which  was  as  follows  : — 
Mr.  John  Hodgston.  head  of  firm  of  John  Hodg- 
ston,  Son  & Co.,  bankers  and  brokers, 

Harrie  Dadmun  ’12 

Arthur  Hodgston,  his  son, 

Horatio  W.  Lamson  ’11 
Ralph  Winton,  likewise  a member  of  the  firm, 

Lawrence  Mi'inch  ’i  1 
Grace  Winton,  his  sister,  Gertrude  Thomas  Tt 
Jerry  O'Flinn,  an  office  boy  with  matrimonial 
aspirations,  Thomas  Carens  ’it 

Mary  McArdle,  who  trusts  those  aspirations, 

Elizabeth  Yerrinton  ’1 1 

Between  the  scenes  candy  was  sold  un- 
der direction  of  the  Girls’  Glee  Club.  The 
program  was  enlivened  by  pleasing  selec- 
tions by  the  school  orchestra  and  by  the 
delightful  singing  of  the  Girls’  Glee  Club 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  'Penney. 

The  English  teachers  had  planned  an  in- 
teresting school  contest  offering  prizes  for 
the  best  original  valentines,  and  for  weeks 
many  a weary  pupil,  vainly  struggling  to 
gain  a bright  idea,  had  been  troubled  by 
visions  of  hearts  and  darts  and  flying  cupids. 
A committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Supt.  [. 
F.  Scully,  Prin.  F.  C.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Cross, 
Miss  Bullock  and  Miss  Trask,  judged  the 
valentines.  Mr.  Mitchell  awarded  the 
prizes.  First  prize  was  given  to  Miss 
Louise  Bateman  ’13,  and  as  the  judges 
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could  not  decide  between  the  two  next  best 
valentines,  two  second  prizes  were  given, 
Miss  Alice  Cotton  ’12  and  Miss  Dorothea 
Rowse  T 1 being  the  winners.  The  follow- 
ing received  honorable  mention, — 1911, 
Harriet  Bartlett,  Dorothy  Black,  Edith  Es- 
tabrook,  Elouise  Hunt.  Blanche  Ring. 
Richard  Sears,  Gertrude  Thomas;  1912, 
Margaret  Birch,  Durant  Currier,  Raymond 
Taylor,  Florence  Webber;  1913,  Marjorie 
Brooks,  Helene  Darling,  Mary  Leonard, 
Albert  Wunderlich;  1914,  Alice  Dickie, 
Katherine  Eberhardt,  Pauline  Garman, 
Dorothy  Miinch,  Amy  Schwamb. 

The  posters,  prize  valentines,  and  those 
whicli  received  honorable  mention  were 
auctioned  off  by  Mr.  Cross  in  Room  A,  at 
10.30,  in  amusing  style,  d'he  posters  were 
made  by  Mary  Leonard  ’13,  Helene  Dar- 
ling ’13,  Louise  Hatch  ’14. 

After  the  play  the  people  were  requested 
to  visit  Postmaster  General  R.  C.  Tayloi’s 
finely  appointed  post  office,  built  in  the 
dressing  room  at  the  right  of  the  stage,  to 
receive  any  mail  which  Cupid  might  have 
left  there  for  them.  Mr.  Taylor  was  ably 
assisted  by  John  Bisbee  ’1  1 and  Jack  San- 
ford 12. 

'1'he  evening  closed  with  dancing,  d'he 
originality  of  the  affair  made  it  especially 
noteworthy  an  1 great  credit  is  clue  the 


large  number  who  had  part  in  its  success. 

d'he  English  Club  extends  most  hearty 
thanks  to  all  who  assisted.  The  proceeds 
amounted  to  about  $75. 

Alice  M.  Burtt,  Secretary. 

GERMAN  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Mehr  Kunde 
Verein  was  somewhat  different  from  the 
preceding  meetings.  On  that  evening,  Dr. 
Karl  Johne,  a genuine  German  and  an  in- 
structor in  the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages, 
came  from  Boston  and  talked  to  the  club 
members  in  German,  taking  them  on  an 
imaginary  trip  to  Germany  in  a very  amus- 
ing fashion.  He  spoke  so  distinctly  and 
plainly  that  even  the  beginners  in  German 
were  able  to  understand  something  of  what 
he  said. 

l'he  initiation  for.  the  new  club  members 
took  place  in  the  recent  February  meeting. 
While  no  form  of  hazing  was  attempted  in 
any  way,  the  older  members  of  the  chib  en- 
joyed the  stunts  immensely  which  the  new- 
comers weie  compelled  to  perform,  d'here 
were  approximately  twenty  new  members 
admitted  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with 
this  increase  the  club  will  progress  notice- 
ably. Elsie  Danforih, 

Secretary. 


EXCHAN  G E S 


“ The  Recorder ,”  Brooklyn  Bo\s  High, 
has  very  fine  cuts  and  a fine  athletic  column. 

In  “ The  Oracle ,”  Edward  Little  High, 
Auburn,  Maine,  there  are  some  fine  jokes 
and  stories.  In  “ d'he  Storm  ” it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  happened  after 
the  lightning  fi  ish. 

The  literary  department  of  " The  Mega- 
phoneDean  Academy,  has  no  heading. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  editorials  stop 
and  the  stories  commence. 

“ The  Recorder ,”  Burlington,  Vermont, 
has  good  stories  but  too  many  jokes. 

“ The  Aegis,"  Beverly  is  a very  good 
paper.  It  seems,  however,  to  put  in  the 
different  stories  wherever  there  is  room  in- 
stead of  all  together. 


“ The  Review,"  Lowell  High  is  a very 
fine  paper.  The  literary  department  is 
very  good  indeed,  d'he  knocks  form  what 
seems  too  prominent  a part. 

While  there  is  but  one  storv  in  The  Imp," 
Brighton  High,  that  is  an  especially  good 
one  and  is  quite  long. 

In  “ l'he  Argonaut."  Mansfield,  the  stories 
are  very  well  written,  but  are  short. 

“ The Prospect"  Manual  draining  High, 
Brooklyn,  is  an  especially  fine  paper.  The 
cuts  add  greatly  to  its  appearance,  but  even 
if  they  were  not  there  it  would  still  be  a 
paper  which  could  well  be  followed. 

“ The  Minor,"  Waltham  High,  contains 
some  stories  which  lack  the  sameness  found 
tn  some  papers  beside  being  well  written 
and  interesting. 
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TU  FTS  COLLEGE 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  The  Graduate  School 

Jackson  College  for  Women  The  Medical  School 

The  Engineering  School  The  Dental  School 

The  Crane  Theological  School 


The  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  for  admission 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS 

Philip  IW.  Hayden,  Secretary,  Tufts  College,  Hass. 


Theres  B.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
Charles  A.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTISTS 

Associates  Rnildinsr  Arlineton,  Mass. 

E.  COHEN 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

'Boots  Shoes  and  Rubbers 

Sample  Shoes  a Specialty 

Fine  Repairing  Neatly  Done 

1575  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

...DOANE... 

photograph  Supplies 

Standard  Jfcwelry  Company 

Developing,  Printing,  Enlarging,  Copying,  Framing 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

1083  Mass.  Hv c-,  Hrlington 

16-17-17-19  Associates  Bldg.  Arlington  Mass. 

HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 

JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 

Members  of 

Fine  Athletic 

Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 

Goods 

Official  Out  fitters  to  A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

IWES  TMEN  7 SECURI  TIES 

e* 

1436  Massachusetts  Avenue 

60  Congress  St.,  Boston 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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perbam 

Drugs 


Joseph  P.  K ERR  I GAN,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTIST 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


GEORGE  A.  LAW 

Hack,  Livery  and  Boarding 

....STABLE.... 

14  Mill  Street  Arlington,  Mass. 

Tel.  Stable  67  2,  Home  189-5 

All  kinds  of  Rubber  Tired  Carriages 

Order  your  Coal  of  us  and  get 

GREEN  TRADING  STAMPS 

Central  Dry  Goods 


E.  F.  LeGender 

Scientific  Hair  Dressing 
All  tools  throughly  stertilized. 

Special  attention  given  to  Children 

J377  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Heights 

Wm.  Whowei.l,  Jr. 

Gentlemen's  Haberdashery,  Ladies' 
Neckwear  and  Lingerie 

Association  Block  671  Mass.  Avenue 

Charles  Davis  Cobb,  D.M.  D. 
...  dentist  ... 

22  Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

L.  D.  BRADLEY 


Special  attention  given  to  Repairing  Watches 
and  French  Clocks 

..  Fred  A.  Smith  .. 

STATIONERY  AND  FOUNTAIN  PENS 
489  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington,  Mass. 

DOW  & GILES 

DR  Y GOODS  and  SMALL  IV A RES 

Post  Office  Block  Arlington,  Mass. 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

— Is  at  the  — 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 
A.  H.  K NOWLES 


Hardware  and  Kitchen  Furnishings 
Family  Paints 

1318  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington  Heights 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 

...DENTIST... 

Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

J.  D.  ROSIE 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Repairing  and  Pressing 
Post  Office  Building  - Arlington,  Mass. 


Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 


A.  S.  JARDINE 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils,  Cutlery,  Varnishes, 
Glass,  Putty  and  Kitchenware. 

Agents  for  the  Alfred  Peats  wall  paper 
Estimates  for  all  interior  decorations 

Store,  1368  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 


William  Gratto, 
FURNACES,  RANGES,  PLUMBING 
AND  GENERAL  JOBBING 
Hardware,  Paints,  Oils  and  Kitchen  Furnishings 
665  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 
Telephone  Connection  Arlington.  Mass. 
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PURE  CANDIES 

We  manufacture  our  own  con- 
fectionery— have  one  of  the 

BEST  CANDY  MAKERS 

to  be  had,  and  give  him  the 

BEST  MATERIAL 

to  do  with.  That  is  what  is 
making  our  candy  counter  so 
popular. 

YERXA  & YERXA 

Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  sticks  at 

Wetherbee  Bros. 

400  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  r5  cents. 


THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
KNOW  PICTURES  : : 


Booklet  of  Styles  and 
Prices  mailed  on  request. 


I).  BUTTRICK 
Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 

Right  quality  at  right  prices 


J.  H enry  Hartwell  6c  Co. 
UNDERTAKERS 
Medford  Street,  Arlington 

Telephone  Conn . Residence  and  Night  Call  792  Mass  Ave. 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

THE  AUTO  EXPRESS  CO. 

669  Massachusetts  Ave.  Arlington 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  whipped  Cream 

> C. 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter 
College  Ices 

Grossmith’s  Pharmacy 

A COMPLETE  line  of 

WOOD  WORKING  'POOLS 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

AT 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


W.  E.  PEPPARD 

Scientific  Horse  Shoeing 

939  Mass.  Avenue  - - - Arlington 

F ).  Gmu3 

pharmacist 

1320  Mass.  Ave.  - Arlington  Heights 

H.  SMITH 

Ladies  and  Gents  Custom  Tailor 


Telephone  Connection 


368  Mass.  Ave. 


Arlington  Heights 
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EDIT  0 R I A L 


As  the  Bingville  Bugle  says,  “ Spring’s  a 
doubtful  proposition  if  you’re  out  of  furn- 
ace coal.”  Well,  we  agree  with  you  en- 
tirely. Doubtful  is  just  the  word,  and 
applicable  to  other  things  than  furnace  coal. 
In  the  first  place  it’s  doubtful  whether  there 
ever  should  have  been  a school  term  during 
the  spring  months.  Who  ever  established 
the  custom  in  the  dim  ages,  little  realized 
the  effect  of  spring  fever  and  the  “ There’s 
nothin’  right  but  dreamin  ’ ” phrase.  But 
it  doesn’t  rest  with  us  to  upset  the  routine 
of  the  centuries;  let’s  not  try.  Lessons  are 
to  be  done— what’s  the  use  of  putting  them 
aside  ’til  to-morrow  ! There’s  just  as  likely 
to  be  a world  full  of  sunshine,  buds  and 
blossoms  then  and  to-morrow  is  a day  that’s 


always  vague,  indefinite.  It’s  a bad  word 
to  have  in  our  vocabulary  this  time  of  year. 
Let’s  tuck  it  up  on  the  shelf  out  of  tempta- 
tion, away  from  envious  eyes,  and  “ buckle- 
down  ” to  what  we’ve  got  to  do,  and  do  it 
well. 

The  Junior  Reception  on  Tuesday  night, 
matronized  by  Miss  Bullock  and  Miss  Flew- 
elling,  was  a very  enjoyable  affair  from  start 
to  finish.  The  Hall  was  decorated  with 
large  American  flags  which  gave  a very 
pretty  effect  with  red  and  grey  crepe  hang- 
ings over  the  chandeliers.  Dancing  was 
enjoyed,  the  music  being  furnished  by  the 
Linwood  Orchestra.  During  the  evening 
punch  and  ice  cream  were  served  by  the 
Junior  girls.  The  Seniors  wish  to  extend 
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their  thanks  to  the  Class  of  1912  for  so 
pleasant  an  evening. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lectures  of 
the  year,  certainly  the  one  furthest  from 
the  general  run  of  lectures,  was  given  on 
Friday  evening,  March  3rd,  by  E.  Fox  ton 
Ferguson.  His  subject  was  “ Folk  Song 
and  Folk  Lore  ” and  by  the  medium  of 
snatches  of  both  and  his  own  personality  so 
well  adapted  to  the  interpretation  of  them, 
Mr.  Ferguson  led  his  audience  through  a be- 
wildering maze  of  humor  and  pathos.  Mrs. 
Wheelock  accompanied  the  songs  with 
weird  piano  selections. 

A large  audience  gathered  in  Cotting 
Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  March  24'.  h,  to 
hear  the  lecture  on  “ The  Passion  Play,” 
given  by  Mr.  Bowker.  It  was  the  last  of 
the  season's  series  and  ranks  with  the  best. 
Mr.  Bowker  gave  the  principal  steps  in  the 
play  accompanied  by  tine  stereopticon  views 
of  Oberam.igau  and  the  play  itself.  The 
fact  that  the  lecturer  himself  had  visited  the 
different  places  illustrated,  and  could  tell 
many  personal  experiences  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  and  inspired  in  one  the  desire  to 
see  the  great  play. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

Reports  of  class  reunions  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  the  Alumni  Editors. 

Alumni  attending  Institution  of  Learning. 
Ralph  H.  Rowse  1908.  Harvard  1912. 
(Graduates  in  19 1 1 ) H.  A.  A.  track  team. 
To  enter  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Gardner  P.  Bullard  1908.  Dartmouth 
1912.  Kappa,  Rappa,  Kappa  fraternity. 
Sphinx  Senior  Society.  Dartmouth  Glee 
Club.  Captain  class  hockey  team  1908- 
1909.  Varsity  hockey  team  1909  1911. 

F.  W.  Hodgdon,  Jr.  1907.  Harvard 
19 1 1.  Triangle  Club.  Medford  Boat  Club. 

Elsie  Basset  1908.  Simmons  1912.  Sim- 
mons Athletic  Asso’n. 

Emma  F.  Puffer  1899.  Radcliffe  1903. 
Boston  University  Law  School  1912. 


A.  W.  Rolfe  1908.  Harvard  1912. 
Walter  L.  Kelley  1910.  Tufts  Electrical 
Engineering  school  1914. 

F.  W.  Hill  1908.  Harvard  1912. 
Caroline  D.  Higgins  1908.  Home  Econ- 
omics Dept..  Cornell  1913. 

Marian  Buttrick  1909.  Simmons  1913. 
Irene  Hadley  1908.  Boston  University 
1912. 

Raymond  E.  Manley  1909.  B >ston  Uni- 
versity 1913.  B.  U.  Choral  Asso’n. 

Alumni  Teachers. 

Grace  S.  Trow  1903.  Mt.  Holyoke. 
University  of  the  Sarbonne  L’Ecole  des 
II autes  Etudes.  French — East  Maine  Con- 
ference Seminary. 

Pattie  Beals  1908.  Principal,  La  Union, 
New  Mexico. 

Warren  C.  Taylor  1897.  M.  I.  T.  1902. 
Civil  Engineering,  Union  College,  N.  Y. 

Helen  F.  Pettengill  1906.  Boston  Nor- 
mal School  of  Gymnastics.  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Education,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Warren  L.  Russell  1900.  Harvard  1904. 
Latin,  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lucy  M.  Prescott  1896.  Radcliffe  1899. 
Latin,  Far  Rcckaway  High  School,  N.  Y. 

Alumni  in  the  Business  World. 

Linda  Black  1909.  Summer  school,  Sim- 
mons college.  Assistant,  Robbins  Library. 
Agnes  M.  RoberUon  1900.  Radcliffe 

1904.  General  Secretary  of  the  Associated 
Chat  i lies,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Florence  Hardy  1909.  Assistant  Book- 
keeper and  Stenogi apher,  Mass.  Mohair 
Plush  Co.,  Boston. 

A.  Dwight  W.  Prescott  1895.  Steno- 
grapher, St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  Boston. 

Harold  B.  Wood  1897.  M.  I.  T.  1901. 
Manager,  Gifford  Wood  Co.,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 
Philip  M.  Patterson  1901.  Harvard 

1905.  Salesman,  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Mfg.  Co. 

Amy  J.  Winn  1904.  A.  B.,  Tufts  1908. 

B.  S.,  Simmons  1910.  Private  Secretary 
to  Alfred  C.  Lane,  Professor  of  Geology, 
Tufts  college. 

Mattie  E.  Stiles  1910.  Assis' 

C.  A.  Thomas’  dental  office,  Arl 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


A TRIP  UP  VESUVIUS. 

Of  course  we  took  this  excursion 
under  the  management  of  Thomas 
Cook  & Son.  Everyone  does  that  in 
Europe.  It’s  the  most  sensible  way. 
At  promptly  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  were  hustled  into  a carriage  at 
Cook's  office  in  Naples.  The  driver 
cracked  his  whip  and  we  started  on  a 
long,  tiresome,  and  yet  interesting 
drive  to  the  foot  of  the  volcano.  A 
few  facts  connected  with  this  drive 
are  indelibly  fixed  on  our  minds  and 
are  to  us  as  worthy  of  mention  as  the 
crater  itself.  1st,  The  Italian  sun  is 
hot  in  reality  as  well  as  in  song  and 
story.  2nd,  Naples  is  dirty,  dirty  be- 
yond all  powers  of  description.  3rd, 
Naples  is  beautiful, — that  is,  that  part 
of  it,  which  is  completely  hidden  by 
high  walls  and  seen  only  by  occa- 
sional glimpses  through  open  gates. 
4th,  The  Neapolitans  are  not  above  ac- 
cepting money,  .y^icjh  may  he  given 
for  any,  or  more  usually  for  no  reason. 

After  riding  between  lava  walls  and 
through  streets  full  of  filth,  people, 
and  interest,  for  two  long  hours,  we 
reached  the  foot  of  Cook's  railway  up 
Vesuvius.  A single  car  took  us  up  part 
way  through  a thickly  vegetated  re- 
gion to  -where  cultivated  farms  take 
the'  plate  of  the  wild  growth.  Soon  a 
mountain  engine  was  joined  to  the 
yean  'of  the  car  and  this  literally 
'‘butted’-’  us  up  to  the  foot  of  the  cone, 
where  we  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  bandit  guides  of  mighty 
stature  and  dusty  apparel. 

Guide  books  had  already  given  us 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  these  people 
and  of  their  fitness  for  their  work,  but 
not  until  that  moment,  with  them 
really  before  us,  did  we  realize  their 
full  importance  and  ability.  Why,  we 
have  "actual  statements  from  the 
mouths  of  each  and  every  one  of  them, 


that  he  and  he  only  is  the  strongest 
and  most  capable  guide  that  ever 
walked  upon  the  face  of  this  beautiful 
earth,  (meaning  of  course  the  lava  and 
ashes  upon  which  he  stood)  ; that  he 
has  guided  more  people,  been  there 
more  years,  and  knows  more  facts 
than  any  of  the  other  guides,  who  are 
of  course  very  good — yes,  excellent 
guides,  but  they  cannot  equal  himself ; 
and  just  think  of  his  remarkable 
horse ! This  last  exceeded  even  his 
powers  of  expression,  in  intelligence, 
docility,  speed,  etc.  Indeed,  this  was 
an  opportunity,  the  like  of  which,  one 
seldom  has  tvvrc'e  or  even  once  in  a 
lifetime.  Here  on  a rough  mountain- 
side was  gathered  a group  of  men, 
each  one  being  avowedly  the  most  su- 
perlative man  that  ever  was  created, 
even  in  the  mind  of  an  idealist. 

For  me,  at  least,  it  was  too  difficult 
to  choose  from  this  galaxy  of  won- 
ders, so  I took  refuge  in  my  own 
meagre  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  horses,  and  resolved  to  select 
the  equine  which  should  carry  me  up 
the  mountain,  and  take  my  chances  on 
which  guide  went  with  the  creature. 
At  last  my  choice  fell  on  a dappled 
gray,  whose  tail  was  frayed  even 
worse,  if  possible,  than  that  of  his 
companions  and  who  would  hardly 
deign  even  to  blink  his  eye,  when  I 
made  an  attempt  to  discover  if  lrs  legs 
were  possibly  a little  less  wobbly  than 
those  of  the  other  undersized  quadru- 
peds. I made  known  my  choice,  arid 
the  storm  began.  The  guide,  who 
claimed  the  animal,  immediately  tried 
to  convince  me  of  my  rashness  and  in- 
sisted that  one  of  the  men  must  ride 
that  horse.  But  I was  firm  and  insis- 
tent, even  to  the  extent  of  climbing 
into  the  saddle,  and  demanding  that 
we  start  at  once.  so.  as  a little  tact  will 
gain  almost  anything.  I had  my  way! 

At  last  we  were  really  started.  Sev- 
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eral  were  going  to  walk,  and  their 
guides  had  already  led  them  off  ahead 
along  the  well-packed  but  rough  bridle 
path.  I say  ‘‘led”  because  each  guide 
was  armed  with  a strong  strap  or 
shawl  to  which  each  tenderfoot  adven- 
turer must  cling,  lest  perchance  he 
should  stray  a few  inches  from  the 
path.  The  horses  also  were  led,  but 
not  for  long.  The  mystery  of  the 
frayed  tails  was  soon  explained,  for  lo, 
my  guide  gave  strict  orders  to  let  the 
reins  hang,  and  while  yet  I wondered 
how  this  beast  was  to  be  controlled 
without  reins,  he  fell  behind  and,  tak- 
ing a firm  grip  upon  the  tail,  intro- 
duced me  to  a new  method  of  driving. 
All  this  remarkable  man  needed  to  do 
to  start  the  horse  at  a rollicking  gal- 
lop was  to  give  simultaneously  a mad 
whoop  and  a vigorous  twist  to  the  tail, 
and  we  were  off  at  a gait  which  was 
thoroughly  convincing  that  horseback 
riding  is  the  most  vigorous  form  of  ex- 
ercise. 

The  path  is  extremely  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  is  broken  at  frequent  in- 
tervals bv  large  pieces  of  lava  rock 
over  which  the  horses  must  scramble. 
It  was  then  that  I realized  the  cause 
for  the  vigorous  protestations,  which 
my  choice  of  a horse  had  called  forth. 
It  was  the  delight  of  my  guide  to  start 
him  up  at  each  particularly  rough 
place.  It  was  the  delight  of  my  horse 
to  start  with  an  unsettling  kick  and 
then  to  slide  over  the  place  so  that  at 
least  one  and  sometimes  both  hind 
hoofs  slipped  over  the  edge  into  the 
ashy  depths  beneath,  to  be  rudely 
jerked  back  by  the  tail. 

One  especially  lively  scramble  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  the  bag  of  valu- 
ables, (consisting  of  a watch,  two  ira, 
and  a few  centesimi),  which  hung  at 
my  belt.  Fortunately  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen plodding  along  behind,  picked 
it  up,  overtook  us,  and  restored  it  to 
me,  its  rightful  owner.  The  catch  was 
broken,  thus  necessitating  my  carry- 
ing it  in  my  hand,  but  the  guide  was 
equal  to  even  this  contingency.  He 
eagerly  requested  the  privilege  of  car- 


rying it  in  his  capacious  pocket.  It 
would  be  quite  safe,  and  it  was  such  a 
bother  for  me  to  carry  it,  but  it 
wouldn’t  trouble  him  at  all,  etc.,  etc. 
I hated  to  burden  this  self-confessed 
ideal  man,  so  I politely  thanked  him — 
and  kept  tight  hold  of  the  bag. 

The  path  narrowed,  the  ashes  grew 
deeper,  the  horses  began  to  wade,  and 
the  route  became  more  winding.  At 
each  turn  my  horse  kicked  more  vigor- 
ously, and  at  each  step  he  persisted  in 
going  nearer  the  edge  and  in  more  fre- 
quently letting  his  hoof  slip  over. 
Three  inches  over  meant  to  us,  the 
unsophisticated,  no  hope  of  getting 
back  again,  and  he  always  went  over 
at  least  two  and  three-quarters  inches. 
I began  to  lose  faith  in  my  previously 
openly-declared  statement  that  I 
would  trust  myself  absolutely  to  a 
well-trained  horse  on  any  path  what- 
ever. This  horse  was,  of  course,  well 
trained  or  he  would  not  have  had  such 
a reputation  as  his  owner  had  given 
him.  The  hillside  was  getting  steeper, 
the  acres  of  ashes  were  more  impres- 
sive. They  seemed  endless,  and  how 
they  stretched  down,  down,  down,  ap- 
parently with  no  termination.  On  the 
trail,  the  horses  were  wading  in  ashes 
almost  up  to  their  knees,  which  fact 
did  not  help  matters  any,  as  we  could 
not  help  thinking  how  deep  they  must 
be  where  no  trail  had  been  packed. 
Thoughts  of  an  ashy  grave  began  to 
pass  through  my  mind  as  I looked 
upon  the  easy  possibility  of  being 
plunged  to  an  untimely  death.  But 
my  incomparable  guide  again  came  to 
my  rescue  He  called  my  mind  from 
these  morbid  thoughts  by  vociferously 
demanding  his  tip,  then  and  there.  We 
had  reached  the  government  toll  sta- 
tion and  must  pay  our  fee.  and  this 
unusual  individual  considered  it  a 
good  time  to  request  his  share  of  my 
worldly  goods.  I referred  him  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  charge  of  my 
finances,  and  suggested  that  he  con- 
tinue onward.  I again  succeeded  in 
having  my  way.  and  at  last  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  trail. 
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Here  we  dismounted,  only  to  sink 
into  the  ashes,  and  to  he  again  mobbed 
by  guides,  who  declared  themselves 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  first 
set,  if  such  a thing  could  be  possible. 

I decided  to  keep  my  guide,  who  had 
shown  himself  so  watchful  of  my  wel- 
fare and  who  now  yielded  up  to  me  my 
Alpine  stock,  which  had  already  done 
me  good  service  in  Switzerland,  and 
which  I had  entrusted  to  him  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ride,  and  indeed  it 
was  a relief  to  find  myself  once  more 
armed  with  my  trusty  weapon.  Look- 
ing down,  we  could  see  the  valiant  pe- 
destrians, who  had  started  out  gaily, 
dragging  heavily  back  on  the  guides 
straps. 

At  last  they  reached  us,  and  after 
some  parleying  we  were  ready  for  the 
last  and  worst  stretch  of  all.  There 
were  about  two  hundred  yards  more 
to  go.  It  was  too  steep  and  the  ashes 
were  too  deep  for  the  horses,  but  we 
poor  humans  were  expected  to  walk, 
or,  as  the  only  other  girl  of  the  party 
did,  to  risk  our  lives  in  heavy  chairs 
swung  between  poles  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  guides.  Taking  my  stock 
firmly  in  my  right  hand  and  the 
guide’s  shawl  firmly  in  my  left,  I said 
1 was  ready,  and  politely  refused  his 
kind  suggestion  that  I just  lean  back 
and  let  him  bear  my  weight  on  the 
shawl.  We  started,  or  rather,  he  did, 
with  mighty  strides.  I made  a desper- 
ate effort  to  plough  my  way  through 
the  ashes  at  an  equal  rate.  We  had 
gone  about  ten  paces,  when,  much  to 
my  relief,  he  stooped  for  a short  rest, 
during  which  time  we  slid  back  at 
least  five  paces.  Again  we  made  a 
mad  dash, — a shorter  one  this  time, — 
and  slid  back  once  more,  but  not  quite 
so  far.  By  this  time  I had  succumbed 
to  the  greater  wisdom  of  this  unusual 
man,  and  was  quite  ready  to  content 
myself  with  the  task  of  getting  my 
feet  through  the  ashes  and  to  let  him 
bear  my  weight.  His  brilliant  mind 
caused  him  immediately  to  follow  up 
the  advantage  of  my  submission  and 
again  to  begin  recounting  his  excep- 


tional abilities.  He  had  treated  me 
well,  so  this  time  I humored  him  and 
allowed  him  to  talk  while  I rested. 
But  then  I was  tired,  and  didn’t  want 
to  interrupt  him,  anyway.  During 
one  brief  rest,  a glance  back  showed 
a couple  of  the  men,  who  had  walked 
all  the  way,  each  being  pulled  by  one 
guide  and  pushed  by  another. 

A series  of  rough  scrambles  was 
gradually  getting  us  nearer  the'  sum- 
mit. I did  wish  that  my  chest  didn’t 
feel  as  though  it  had  been  pounded 
with  a sledge  hammer,  and  that  my 
feet  were  not  quite  so  heavy  and  that 
my  low  shoes  were  not  quite  so 
full  of  cinders.  The  guide  again  di- 
verted my  thoughts  from  my  own  mis- 
ery by  informing  me  of  the  price  of 
wine  and  impressing  upon  my  mind 
his  own  need  of  a bottle  of  this  valu- 
able, Italian  beverage.  Luckily,  I had 
already  had  given  my  valuables  to  my 
companion,  so  I convinced  him  at  least 
temporarily  of  the  futility  of  his  ef- 
forts. The  aforesaid  companion  now 
came  to  my  rescue  by  sending  anothei 
guide  ahead  to  aid  my  painful  prog- 
ress by  pushing.  The  last  vestige  of 
my  independence  was  gone;  I didn’t 
care  if  a dozen  guides  pushed  me ; I 
would  have  been  glad  to  stop  there. 
Why  did  I come  anyway?  I would 
certaiuly  never  do  it  again.  Every 
time  we  started  on  again  my  head 
was  nearly  jerked  off  my  shoulders, 
but.  at  last,  after  the  most  strenuous 
half-hour  of  my  life,  we  reached  the 
goal, — the  crater  of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  At 
last  I could  rest.  I soon  recovered  mv 
breath,  my  interest,  and  my  spirits. 
(This  last  does  not  refer  to  the  wine, 
of  which  there  was  plenty  for  sale  by 
still  more  Italian  banditti.)  We 
looked  into  the  crater  and  saw  a little 
white  smoke,  and  we  walked  around 
the  top  to  where  we  could  get  a good 
view  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  a better  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
crater,  but  I must  not  stop  to  try  to 
describe  the  largest  marvel,  even  of 
my  imagination.  This  is  about  the 
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trip,  and  any  reliable  guide-book  will 
give  you  the  description. 

We  made  ready  for  the  return,  and 
leaning  on  the  arms  of  my  two  guides, 
we  made  one  wild  leap  after  another, 
covering  the  distance  of  our  previous, 
miserable  half-hour  in  just  about  three 
minutes.  I have  often  wondered  if  I 
could  have  been  as  graceful  as  I felt, 
leaping  from  the  ashy  depths  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  feet  (it  seemed 
as  much  as  that),  and  landing  again 
with  a dull  thud  only  to  spring  even 
higher  and  farther  than  before.  We 
must  have  covered  several  yards  at 
each  jump,  and  it  was  so  exhilerating 
that  1 was  quite  ready  to  take  the  trip 
again  for  the  sake  of  the  descent. 

We  again  mounted  our  horses, 
which  were  fortunately  rather  more 
dignified,  and  continued  the  descent  in 
a rather  more  leisurely  fashion.  The 
return  was  less  exciting,  as  my  cour- 
age had  returned,  and  I no  longer 
feared  a headlong  plunge  over  the 
ashy  terraces.  Once,  on  my  refusal  to 
give  him  a tip,  the  guide  gently  sug- 
gested pulling  me  from  the  horse,  even 
seizing  my  knee  as  proof  of  his  will- 
ingness to  do  so,  and  once,  for  the 
same  reason,  he  threatened  to  return 
the  shortest  way,  namely,  by  a 
straight  slide  down  the  hill  to  certain 
destruction,  but  love  of  the  nwmey, 
which  he  knew  would  be  refused  him 
in  such  a case,  prevented  tne  former, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
his  horse  saved  me  from  the  latter. 
Thus  we  finally  reached  the  railway 
shed  and  took  the  train  for  the  half- 
way house,  where  we  had  dinner, 
after  which  we  rede  to  the  botto  m 
and  from  there  we  drove  through  the 
same  dirty  streets,  apparently  not  even 
swept  since  morning,  to  our  hotel  and 
a much-needed  m’ght’s  rest. 

Eleanor  Bisbee,  1912. 


GOING,  GOING,  GONE! 

Slowly  the  clock  ticked  out  the 
hour  cn  the  bare  wall  of  a room  in 


which  thirty  impatient  boys  and  ten 
meek  little  girls  sat  writing  grammar, 
or,  as  they  labelled  it,  “Language.” 
At  last  its  hands  pointed  to  four  o'clock, 
the  long  awaited  hour.  The  bell  rang. 
Jennie  Smith,  the  teacher’s  pet,  col- 
lected the  papers. 

The  boys  became  more  and  more 
impatient.  This  was  the  day  of  days 
to  them,  for  were  they  not  to  play 
their  rival  team,  a small  boys’  school, 
which  wmit  by  the  name  of  Holmes 
Academy? 

“Willie,  I never  saw  such  a paper! 
Such  spelling!  When  did  you  learn 
to  spell  going,  g — o — i — n,  and  gone, 
g — o — r — n ? ” asked  the  teacher  in  even 
sharper  tones  than  usual,  as  she 
glanced  at  the  pile  of  papers.  “You 
may  stay  in  and  write  them  correctly 
each  one  hundred  times.” 

Poor  Willie!  Why  should  that  pug- 
nosed,  red  headed,  bow-legged,  knock- 
kneed.  cross-eyed  Jennie  Smith  have 
put  his  paper  on  top?  How  could  he 
write  well,  with  what  was  coming? 

The  last  bell  rang,  and  every  one 
hurried  to  the  dressing  room  and  out, 
with  scarce’y  a glance  at  Willie  as  he 
sat  in  his  back  seat  and  sulked.  The 
teacher  gave  him  a paper,  and,  after 
some  consideration,  he  looked  at  it. 

“Go.  going,  went,  gone.”  Why  did 
they  have  parts  to  verbs?  and  did  the 
the  teacher  think  he  would  write  the 
whole  thing  when  he  only  failed  on 
two  words?  Not  a bit  of  it 

He  took  out  his  stubby  pencil  with 
its  still  more  stubby  point,  and  with 
some  deliberation  wrote  : 

“1.  Going.  g — o — i — n — g,  gone, 

g — o — n — e.”  Sulkily  he  looked  at  it, 
then  slowly  numbered  up  to  foirteen. 

“Rah,  Rah,  Rah,  Smithville  !"  float- 
ed in  through  the  open  windows  of 
that  pesky  100m. 

It  wasn  t fair.  A lump  rose  in  his 
throat.  The  teacher  left  the  room. 
Three  times  more  he  wrote  it : 

“Going,  g — o — i — n — g,  gone, 

g — o — n — e."  He  wouldn't  write  it 
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thing- — across  the  street  was  an  electric 
sign  which  said  “Lodging — ten  cents.” 
Soon  the  Professor  was  one  of  a large 
crowd  of  ragged  men  stretched  in 
noisy  slumber  on  narrow  cots. 

After  wandering  all  night  in  his 
dreams,  he  left  the  lodging-house,  and 
wandered  all  the  morning  in  the 
streets  , meeting  with  so  many  rebuffs 
that  he  finally  reached  the  stage  where 
he  was  surprised  at  nothing,  and  had 
become  as  gentle  and  docile  as  a kit- 
ten. 

Thus  he  showed  no  surprise  when 
one  of  the  hoboes  who  had  slept  with 
him  in  the  ten-cent  lodging-house  beck- 
oned him  on,  and  led  him  to  a place, 
behind  a box-car  in  the  railroad  yard, 
where  a dozen  gentlemen  of  tire  road 
were  cooking  a meal.  Likewise  he  con- 
sidered it  an  unimportant  matter  when 
a squad  of  police  burst  in  upon  the 
peaceful  gathering,  and  hustled  them 
all  off  to  jail.  And  then,  a short  time 
after,  when  the  gate  of  his  cell  clashed 
behind  him,  he  took  it  all  as  a matter 
of  course,  and  settled  down  for  a nap. 

Meanwhile,  the  Professor’s  faithful 
wife,  aided  by  a large  part  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  had  been  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  trace  him.  The  number 
and  ingeniousness  of  the  expe  lients 
adopted  bv  the  clever  students  were 
enough  to  form  the  basis  of  a whole 
library  of  detective  stories,  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  miscarried.  However, 
his  wife — although  not  acquainted 
with  the  melhods  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
— knew  her  husband’s  character  fairly 
thoroughly,  and,  by  chance,  hit  on  the 
right  solution  and  went  to  Dcr- 
well  to  hunt  for  him.  Two  students 
whom  she  had  taken  with  her  quickly 
unraveled  the  clues,  and,  two  hours  af- 
ter the  Professor’s  incarceration,  he 
was  confronted  bv  his  loving  wife. 

Meekly  and  silently,  he  arose  and 
followed  her.  He  spoke  not  a word  un- 
til, as  they  were  being  whirled  to  the 
station  in  a cab,  his  wife  said,  “John, 
I shall  never  let  you  out  of  my  sight 
again,  and  I'll  never,  never  trust  you 
again  to  take  care  of  vourself.”  Then 


he  roused  himself  a little,  and  gently 
murmured,  “Just  as  you  say,  dear,  just 
as  you  say.” 


TREMONT  io. 

Hello!  Will  you  please  give  me  Tre- 

mont  to? -What? Oh,  excuse 

me,  I thought  you  were  Central.  You 
see  we’ve  just  had  this  telephone  put 
in,  and  I’m  not  quite  used  to  it.  After 
having  used  the  neighbor’s  ’phone  oc- 
casionally for  over  a year,  Henry  and 
I decided  that — Yes,  that’s  all  right, 
I’m  sorry  to  have  troubled  you.  Good- 
bye ! 1 wonder  who  that  could  have 

been ! It  sounded  like  Mrs.  Brown, 
but  I distinctly  heard  her  say,  “My 
husband  has  gone  to  New  York,”  and 
Mr.  Brown  died  three  years  ago.  That 
woman  does  dress  in  the  most  out- 
rageous manner ! Yesterday  I saw  her 
attempt  to  get  into  a street  car  and 
have  to  wait  until  the  conductor  actu- 
ally boosted  her  in,  because  of  her 
hobble-skirt.  The  first  thing  1 know 
she'll  be  wearing  a harem-skirt.  Henry 
said  the  other  day,  that  he  did  not 
wish  me  to  associate  with  Mrs.  Brown. 
That  means  that  I can’t  go  to  her 
bridge-parties,  and  she  has  such  at- 
tractive prizes,  and  then  her  litt’e  In- 
dian servant  is  perfectly  fascinating. 
He  has  such  sad  but  expressive  eyes. 
I know  he  is  a prince  or  even  a king, 
or  whatever  personages  of  royalty  they 
have  in  India.  Well,  I guess  I’ll  try 

that  line  again.  Hello! Will  you 

please  give  me  Tremont  io?  Tremont 
ten.  T-r-e-m-o  n t one  o.  Yes. — Hello! 

1 beg  your  pardon.  My  number? 

Why,  what  do  you  mean,  the  auto- 
mobile number?  I’m  afraid  I can’t  tell 
you,  for  Henry  took  the  auto  in  town 
this  morning.  I never  happened  to 
notice  it,  for  when  I am  motoring,  it 
takes  all  my  attention  in  hanging  on, 
and  counting  the  clogs  we  run  over. 
But,  if  you What?  Oh,  the  tele- 

phone number!  Yes  of  course,  how 
stupid  of  me.  Will  you  wait  just  a 
moment,  and  I’ll  find  it  for  you. 


IO 
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Hello!  1 hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
taking  so  long,  but  I had  to  take  a cake 
out  of  the  oven.  You  see,  it  is  Henry’s 
birthday,  and  I wouldn  t spoil  his  cake 
for  anything.  He  is  such  a nice  man 
to  have  around  the  house,  such  a home- 
lover,  and  so  fond  of  the  children  and 
me.  I do  believe  Junior  is  crying  for 
me  now.  It  is  time  for  his  bottle,  bless 
his  little  heart ! Oh,  1 forgot  to  tell 
you  our  number.  It  is  531-2.  Do  you 

get  it? Hello! Hello! Hello! 

Why,  I do  believe  the  impudent  wo- 
man has  gone ! The  discourtesy  and 
negligence  of  these  telephone-girls  is 
simply  disgraceful ! If  1 ever  get  Hen- 
ry, I’ll  see  that  he  reports  her. — Hello! 
— Hello! — Is  this  Central? — Kindly 
give  me  Tremont  10  without  further 
delay.  You  have  inadvertently  de- 
layed my  morning’s  work.  I told  you 
about  that  cake  I am  making  for  Hen- 
ry ; well,  I’m  only  waiting  for  the 
grocer  to  send  the  nuts,  so  I can  make 
some  caramel  frosting.  I simply  adore 
caramel  frosting,  the  kind  they  make 
in  at  the  Woman’s  Industrial — Hello! 
Oh  ,is  that  you,  swealheart?  Well,  1 
thought  I’d  christen  the  new  telephone 
by  talking  to  you.  Why  dear,  I’ve  had 
the  worst  time  trying  to  get  you  ! That 
telephone  girl  is  insufferable,  absolute- 
ly insufferable:  you  will  report  her  im- 
mediately won’t  you,  dearest? — What! 
— Who  is  it.  why  it’s  you  wife. — You 
haven't  any  wife!  Why,  Henrv,  dar- 
ling. this  is  Maud, — Father  O’Brien! 
Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  I thought  it 
was  my  husband,  Mr.  Dean.  Goodbye. 

When  Henry  got  home  that  night, 
it  was  a distinctly  tempestuous  young 
person  who  vowed  that  either  she,  or 
the  new  telephone,  must  leave  the 
house.  E.  H.  S.  ’12. 


THE  TREASURE. 

Arthur  was  going  about  in  great  ex- 
citement, and  why  shouldn’t  he.  Who 
wouldn't  when  going  to  find  a treas- 
ure? He  was  sure  to  find  it!  He  had 
been  walking  quietly  by  the  door  of 
his  older  Brother  Bob’s  room  and 


heard  its  occupant  talking  to  himself. 
Arthur  stopped  and  listening  heard 
him  say  the  word  “treasure”  several 
times.  His  small  imaginative  brain 
understood  in  a second ; Bob  had  a 
treasure. 

Also,  that  afternoon  he  had  seen  his 
brother  leave  the  house  by  the  cellar 
door  when  he  should  have  been  cut- 
ting wood.  He  had  watched  him  go 
to  an  old  stone  wall  on  a neighboring 
lot  and  in  it  conceal  a paper. 

It  was  very  mysterious  to  Arthur. 
He  could  not  curb  his  curiosity  and 
so  he  went  and  got  the  paper.  It  read 
thus 

“At  the  Devil’s-Armchair.” — Bob. 

Well  he  knew  this  place,  a huge 
chair  formed  in  solid  rock  by  Mother 
Nature.  There  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever now  and  so  that  evening  Arthur, 
with  his  shovel  over  his  shoulder,  the 
way  all  treasure  hunters  are  pictured, 
started  off  whistling  “Anticipation.” 

As  he  neared  the  spot  where  he 
hoped  to  win  both  fame  and  fortune, 
he  became  very  thoughtful.  Bob  was 
nineteen  years  old  and  teased  him  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  toads;  but  he 
wouldn't  get  ahead  of  him  this  time. 
As  he  was  thus  absorbed  in  thought  he 
was  startled  by  voices.  The  cha  r near- 
by was  hidden  by  some  “scrub”  cedar 
and  juniper.  Behind  these  he  pictured 
two  pirates  in  a duel  for  the  treasure, 
and  as  he  came  closer  he  heard  a voice 
pleading  as  if  for  life. 

When  he  came  in  full  view  of  the 
chair,  he  saw  no,  not  two  pirates  in 
bloody  combat,  but  his  brother  Bob  on 
his  knees  before  a young  ladv  with  a 
ring  half  on  his  finger  calling-  her 
“Treasure.”  D.  W.  E.  ’13. 


RECIPE  FOR  A CLARION 
THEME. 

Dear  Puzzled — I saw  in  the  last  is* 
sue  of  the  Boston  Globe  that  you 
wished  some  kind  sister  would  send 
you  a recipe  for  a theme,  and  this  is 
mine. 
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2 week’s  spare  time, 

Equal  parts  each  of  wit  and  imagi- 
nation, 

A liberal  pinch  of  titles, 

3 teaspoonsful  of  nerves, 

1-2  teaspoonful  of  tears, 

3 cups  of  ideas, 

Sleeplessness  size  of  3 nights, 

Worry  size  of  3 days, 

Plenty  of  inattention  to  other 
work, 

Juice  of  constant  thought. 

First,  sift  the  ideas  before  mixing 
with  other  ingredients.  After  beating 
up  the  wit  and  imagination  to  a froth, 
mix  in  the  titles.  Stir  the  nerves, 
tears,  and  ideas  into  a soft-paste.  Dis- 
solve the  sleeplessness  and  worry. 
Then  mix  all  ingredients  together,  and 
allow  to  stand  over  night. 

In  the  morning  place  in  a mold  and 
put  in  the  oven  to  simmer  for  about 
two  hours.  Then  let  it  bake  in  a hot 
oven  for  about  one  hour.  Serve  while 
fresh. 

1 have  tried  this  many  times  and 
have  always  had  good  luck  with  it,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  directions 
very  carefully. 

1 should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
after  you  have  tried  it. 

A.  FI.  S.,  Tr. 


DIVINITY. 

I made  a delicious  confection  one 
day, 

And  put  in  a cupboard  to  cool. 

Rearranging  the  kitchen,  I went  on 
my  way — 

All  according  to  general  rule. 

I was  singing  and  playing  a nice  little 
tune, 

And  the  elements  all  were  at  peace, 

When  an  awful  disturbance,  like  the 
yell  of  a loon, 

And  the  quack  of  a flock  of  wild  geese, 

Aroused  me  to  action.  In  the  greatest 
of  haste, 

I rushed  to  the  kitchen  once  more, 

I saw  a round  ball  of  gooy  goo  paste, 

Revolving  all  over  the  floor. 
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A cat  had  discovered  my  divinity 
fudge, 

Had  collided  and  started  a row, 

It  made  an  inexpressibly  white  sticky 
smudge, 

And  I lock  all  warm  candy  up  now. 

M.  W.  ’1 1 


EOSTRE,* 

Tripping  down  the  mountain 
The  radiant  goddess  fair, 

With  showers  on  her  lashes 
And  sunshine  in  her  hair, 

Comes,  sending  prisoned  brooklets 
A-dancing  on  their  way, 

And  wakening  sleeping  flowers 
Where  barren  snowdrifts  lay. 

May  doubting  lives,  made  hopeful, 
Rejoice  once  more,  and  bring 
The  fairest  of  heart’s  flowers 
As  an  offering  to  Spring. 

*Eo itre  was  the  Saxon  goddess  of 
Spring.  Alice  Cotton,  1912. 


JUST  LUCK. 

She  might  have  been  seen  determ- 
inedly walking  down  the  main  street 
of  R,  a very  stylishly  dressed  girl 
about  twenty-one,  at  least  that  is  what 
the  passers  by  judged  her  to  be,  late 
one  autumn  afternoon.  Indeed  she  was 
determined  for  she  was  about  to  do  a 
thing  which  required  a great  deal  of 
thought,  but  determined  as  she  was, 
nevertheless  her  footsteps  lagged  as 
she  approached  her  destination,  which 
was  a letter  box,  and  after  a moment’s 
hesitation,  dropped  a daintily  perfumed 
note  within  the  hungry  iron  mouth 
which  yawned  before  her. 

As  she  turned  she  cast  her  eyes 
down,  and  if  one  had  I een  looking  very 
sharply,  one  could  have  seen  two  shin- 
ing tears  run  slowly  down  her  rosy 
cheeks. 

“I  don’t  care  a bit,  and  I am  glad  I 
did  it,  and  I don’t  ever  want  to  see 
him  again,  so  there,  never.  Never, 
Never;  I really  don’t  see  what  I am 
crying  for — 1 suppose  its  ’cause  I’m  so 
glad  I did  it. — Yes,  lane?" 
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At  this  moment  the  curtains  parted 
and  a pretty  maid  stood  in  the  door- 
way. - 

“Its  someone  for  you.  Miss  Harriett. 
Shall  I show  them  in?” 

“Certainly  not,  can’t  you  see  the 
state  my  eyes  are  in,  why  they  look 
like  two  burnt  holes  in  a blanket” 

“But  its  Miss  Margaret,”  replied  the 
maid. 

“Well,  that’s  a different  thing,  of 
course.  I’d  see  my  chum  at  any  time. 
Jane,  show  her  up,”  said  the  young 
grief  stricken  mistress,  or  was  it  joy? 

Harriett  patted  her  soft  light  hair, 
straightened  her  collar,  and  as  a finish- 
ing touch,  put  a little  dab  of  powder 
on  her  nose. 

Margaret  entered  at  this  point,  and 
for  the  first  few  moments  Harriett  was 
buried  in  furs  and  her  chum’s  arms 
and  then  suddenly  burst  out  crying. 

“Oh  Miggy,”  she  said,  “I’ve  gone 
and  done  it  now  and  I shall  never  see 
him  again.  But  1 guess  I did  right, 
so  I’m  awfully  glad,  Boo  hoo  hoo ! ” 

"Why,  Hat,  dear,  what  on  earth 
have  you  done  and  what  on  earth  are 
you  talking  about !”  exclaimed  the  as- 
tonished visitor. 

“George,  its  George  and  I’ve  written 
him  and  told  him  1 never  wanted  to 
see  him  again  because  the  other  night 
I found  a handkerchief  in  his  pocket 
with  “M”  on  it.  Besides  it  was  the 
very  same  one  I saw  that  new  girl  give 
him,  the  other  night  at  the  dance.  1 
told  him  the  last  time  we  had  a little 
spat  that  if  he  ever  did  anything  again 
to  make  me  angry,  I wouldn’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  him,  and  here  he’s 
gone  and  done  it.  Look  here  Peg,  this 
is  the  old  handkerchief  and  I’ve  been 
using  it  as  a dust  rag,  just  for  spite.” 

Upon  this  she  handed  a dainty  but 
very  soiled  handkerchief  over  to  her 
chum,  who,  after  scrutinizing  it  care- 
fully for  a moment,  burst  into  peals 
of  laughter. 

“You  silly  jealous  old  Kiddie,”  she 
said,  “don't  you  know  that  this  is  mv 
handkerchief  that  I lost,  and  as  the 
girl  who  found  it  didn’t  know  me  and 


did  know  George,  she  gave  it  to  him, 
being  my  brother,  to  give  to  me.  He 
forgot  it  as  he  always  does,  and  you 
on  finding  it,  imediately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  in  love  with 
another  girl.  But  I guess  I can  fix  it 
up  all  right.” 

“Oh  dear  dear  dee-ar”  wailed  Har- 
riett, “what  shall  1 do,  I never  can 
swallow  my  pride  enough  to  go  to  him 
first  and — ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Harriet, 
but  the  postman  has  just  left  this  let- 
ter for  me  to  give  you.  It  has  no 
stamp  on  it,  but  as  you  put  your  ad- 
dress on  the  back,  he  returned  it  think- 
ing  you  had  rather  pay  the  postage 
yourself  than  have  it  collected  at  the 
other  end.” 

Eloise  Hunt,  Ti. 


MERELY  A PENCIL. 

A small  parcel  and  letter  came  to  C. 
Dadson  Merrill  on  the  nine  o'clock 
mail.  The  writing  was  unfamiliar.  The 
letter  small  and  dainty  with  a iauntv 
odor  of  violets  pervading  it.  He  read 
it  curiously,  then  in  wonder  and 
amazement  reread  it.  There  was  no 
heading.  This  is  how  it  read: — 

“In  the  accompanying  package  there 
is  a pencil  which  will  bring  a fortune. 
I am  now  dying.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
world  to  let  this  secret  die  with  me. 
You  do  not  know  me  and  all  search 
would  be  futile.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  brirg  the  money  is  to  draw  this 
pencil  back  and  forth  across  any  paper, 
covering  all  of  it  and  a picture  will 
appear.  Incidentally  this  will  draw  a 
crowd.  Use  your  judgment  as  to  ob- 
taining the  cash.  Perhaps  someday  you 
will  be  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
masters. 

I wish  you  good  luck  !”  .... 

It  was  quite  a while  before  C.  Dod- 
son Merrill  could  grasp  all  this.  He 
spent  the  day  experimenting  and  for 
a week  all  other  business  was  sus- 
pended. 
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The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
vaudeville  theatres  in  New  York  heard 
of  this  novel  artist  and  came  to  see 
him.  It  was  so  much  more  unusual 
than  the  manager  had  expected,  that 
in  his  excitement,  for  he  saw  great  pos- 
sibilities ahead,  gave  Merril  the  check 
for  half  a million  dollars.  One  half  a 
million  dollars!  C.  Dodson  Merrill 
worth  half  a million  and  all  in  a mo- 
ment. Poor  Merrill  was  very  happily 
bewildered. 

For  a week  he  exhibited  his  pictures 
in  an  art  gallery.  But  it  was  Saturday 
night  that  he  was  to  draw  before  the 
public. 

His  first  picture  was  a wood-land 
scene,  which  was  very  pretty  with  the 
twilight  sifting  through  the  trees.  The 
second  was  a marine  view  with  a glori- 
ous sunset. 

Then  as  he  drew  the  pencil  rapidly 
across  the  last  great  canvas  there  un- 
folded before  the  breathless  crowd  the 
most  beautiful  madonna  that  the 
world  had  ever  witnessed.  It  was  won- 
derful}' lovely  and  magnificent.  Every 
line  of  it  was  perfect.  As  Merrill 
stepped  back,  the  picture  being  fin- 
ished, the  hush  was  intensified  by  the 
thunderous  applause  that  followed. 

In  that  moment  of  glory,  of  happi- 
ness, C.  Dodson  Merrill  looked  toward 
the  box,  wherein  was  seated  the  pretty 
girl  whom  he  wished  to  marry.  It  was 
her  joy  alone  which  would  make  the 
moment  perfect. 

In  that  moment  also  there  came 
whizzing,  sizzling  down  through  an 
open  window  in  the  back  of  the  stage 
a tinv  ball  of  lightning.  Straight  down 
it  came,  lighting  the  top  of  the  master- 
piece and  sliding  down  across  the  pic- 
ture. Instantly  it  was  ablaze. 

The  asbestos  curtain  was  dropped. 
Cries  and  shouts  resounded.  Excite- 
ment reigned.  Water  was  quickly 
brought  and  the  fire  put  out.  The 
people  were  safe  but  every  picture 
was  ruined  either  by  flames  or  water. 

The  manager,  thinking  only  of  the 


pencil,  his  riches  and  his  loss,  had 
rushed  wildly  into  the  blaze  but  re- 
turned, sobbing  wildly,  with  a charred 
bit  of  wood  in  his  hand.  All,  all  that 
was  left  of  his  fame. 

As  for  C.  Dodson  Merrill,  lie,  was  a 
rich  man  and  a few  later  his  wedding 
was  celebrated. 

B.  L.  FI.,  1914. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST. 
Seniors. 


The  Last  Day,  Mildred  Osgood 

Ex  Gladiatoribus  Pugnis,  Horatio  Lamson 
In  the  Path  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 

Rena  Gray 

An  Experiment,  Dorothea  Rowse 

Juniors. 

The  New  Hat.  Margaret  Birch 

Miss  Tabbycat's  Adventures, 

Miriam  Stevens 
Sir  Roger's  Church,  Clayton  Hilliard 


Sophomores. 


How  Shoes  are  Made,  Louis  Cousens 
Through  the  Lost  River,  Harlan  Eveleth 
My  Ghost,  Elizabeth  Gardner 

Soliloquy  of  a Text  Book,  Gladys  Gore 


Minot’s  Lighthouses,  Harold  Holt 

The  Fall  of  Rome  (a  Dog  Story), 

Mary  McConnell 
Dyeing,  Joseph  Merrick 

Making  Maple  Sugar,  George  Currier 
The  History  of  a Tree,  Harriet  Bullard 
The  Shower,  Katharine  Read 

Mv  First  and  Onlv  Experience  as  a Hunter, 

M.  B. 

Aerial  Navigation,  John  Bailey 


Freshman. 


A Day  in  the  Woods,  Margaret  Purcell 
The  Arlington  Hospital,  Olive  Wheaton 
Why  Stamens  Grow  Fast  to  the  Lily  (An 
Allegory),  Alma  Whelpley 

A Garden  Conversation,  Florence  Joseph 
Miss  Coeinellis’  Adventure,  Alice  Dickie 
A Thunderstorm  on  the  Water, 

Marion  Bushee 
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BASE-BALL 


Although  there  are  but  four  veterans  of 
last  year’s  team  in  school,  the  outlook  for  a 
successful  baseba'l  team  is  bright.  Joseph 
Harrington,  of  Wakefield,  has  been  secured 
as  coach  and  under  his  direction  the  team 
has  made  rapid  progress.  Capt.  Henry 
Trainor  will  again  cover  third  base,  and 
during  the  first  few  games  he  played  a fine 
fielding  game,  while  his  hitting  was  excel- 
lent. George  Lowe  has  been  shifted  to 
short  stop,  his  natural  position,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  his  making  good.  In  the 
first  three  games  Lowe  made  nine  hits  for 
a total  of  fourteen  bases  in  fifteen  times  at 
bat,  an  average  of  600.  Charles  Parris, 
who  went  through  last  season  without  an 
error,  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  repeat- 
ing this  record  and  his  batting  has  also 
improved.  Americo  Chaves,  the  only  vet- 


eran pitcher,  is  expected  to  do  the  most  of 
the  pitching.  Manager  Harlan  Reycroft 
will  assist  Chaves  in  the  pitching  depart- 
ment. First  base  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
Louis  Cousens,  and  although  he  is  new  to 
the  position,  he  will  undoubtedly  make 
good.  Warren  Blair  has  been  putting  up  a 
good  game  at  second  base,  and  has  been 
hitting  the  ball  and  running  the  bases  in 
fine  style.  David  Buttrick,  the  football 
captain,  is  doing  the  catching.  Besides 
Parris  the  outfielders  are  Lowe,  Hadley, 
Ross,  Kinney,  Gowen,  and  Kelly. 

The  team  started  the  season  auspiciously 
by  defeating  Lexington  High  on  April  8, 
10  to  4.  The  hitting  of  Lowe  and  the 
pitching  of  Chaves  were  the  features  ot  the 
game. 
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On  April  14,  Arlington  was  defeated  by 
Melrose,  5 to  3.  Reycroft  pitched  his  first 
game  and  made  a fine  showing  against  the 
heavy-hitting  of  Melrose  aggregation.  Arl- 
ington outbatted  their  opponents,  but  a few 
costly  errors  and  poor  base  running  cost 
them  the  game. 

On  April  15,  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
met  defeat.  Cambridge  started  the  scor- 
ing and  in  the  third  inning  they  were  lead- 
ing 2 to  o.  In  the  last  of  this  inning,  how- 
ever, the  Arlington  batters  struck  their 
stride  and  seven  consecutive  hits  coupled 
with  a few  errors  netted  seven  runs.  The 
heavy  hitting  continued  during  the  game 
and  the  final  score  was  18  to  3.  Parris 
connected  for  four  singles  and  a triple  and 
Lowe  got  three  singles  and  a triple. 

TRACK 

This  spring  the  school  will  have  a repre- 
sentative track  team.  John  E.  Robinson, 
’1 1 , has  been  elected  captain  and  Thomas 


H.  Carens,  ’n,  manager.  The  team  has 
secured  the  services  of  Henry  McCarthy  of 
Revere  as  coach.  An  interclass  meet  was 
held  on  April  21,  and  several  meets  will 
probably  be  held  with  teams  from  surround- 
ing towns.  The  following  are  still  in  school 
who  won  points  in  last  year's  meets  : — 
Capt.  Robinson,  H.  Reycroft,  W.  Reycroft, 
C.  Parris,  R.  McWeeney,  R.  Hooper,  F. 
Osgood,  R.  Bell,  G.  Goldsmith,  W.  Jardine, 
S.  Ober,  J.  Colbert,  H.  Trainor,  W.  Carroll 
and  E.  Rowse. 

HOCKEY 

The  following  players  won  hockey  “A’s”  : 
Capt.  Osgood,  Hadley,  Landall,  Bower, 
Ross,  Parris,  Cousens,  Lowe,  Buttrick,  H. 
Reycroft,  R.  Bell,  and  Manager  Lamson. 
Osgood,  Hadley,  Landall,  Bovver,  and  Lam- 
son received  sweaters,  as  the  others  had 
already  won  football  sweaters.  Wilton  S. 
Jardine,  ’12,  has  been  appointed  manager 
for  next  year. 


Treasurers  Report 

February  17,  1911  to  April  17,  1911,  Inclusive 


Receipts 

Balance  on  hand $33.06 

From  Valentine  Party.  ...  71.02 

“ “ Any  Little  Girl . 9 1 .40 

“ Collectors 3.40 

“ Season  Tickets 400 

“ C.  L.  S.  Game 8.30 

Total  Receipts $212.18 

Total  Expense $126.04 


Balance  on  hand  $86.14 

Expenditures 

To  Hockey  Manager $10.00 

“ Brine  (Hockey)  8.34 

“ Postage, etc .90 

“ Receipt  Books .43 

“ Win.  Read  (Hockey)  9.50 


“ Wra.  Read  (Sweaters) 25.00 

“ 1 Pitcher  of  Play 1 .35 

“ Music  for  Play 1.35 

“ Expenses  “Any  Little  Girl  ”.  . 24.60 

“ Brine  & Clifford 15.85 

Expenses  Lexington  Game 2.32 

“ Melrose  “ 3.70 

“ C.  L.  S.  “ 2 50 

Paid  Base  Ball  Coach 15.00 

‘ Track  “ 5.00 

One  Ball  Cord  .08 


$1 26.04 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

I have  examined  above  report  and  find  it 
correct.  F.  C.  Mitchell,  Auditor. 
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cussion  of  the  amalgamation  of  races  or 
the  fall  of  every  empire  in  the  world.  From 
Miss  Tenney  we  learn  that  at  the  time  of 
the  amalgamation  the  leading  fashion  will 
be  neither  hobble  nor  harem  but  empire. 

Miss  Dawes  says  that  the  colonies  were 
able  to  export  their  fisheries.  Another  fish 
story. 

Latin  IV.  In  the  time  of  Ancient  Rome 
to  insure  a soul’s  rest  in  Hades  a lock  of 
hair  must  be  offered  to  Prosperina.  What 
became  of  the  bald  headed  men,  I wonder  ? 

German  IV.  Herr  Smith.  “The  string 
on  the  cross  bow  (beau)  is  broken.”  How 
careless  of  some  girl  ! 

German  IV.  A strange  young  man 
comes  to  the  door,  speaks  with  Herr  Smith 
and  vanishes.  Miss  Esterbrook  (in  stage 
whisper  very  much  disappointed),  ‘ Oh, 
isn’t  he  coming  in  ? ” 

Latin  IV.  Miss  Horrocks  tells  us  that 
even  Iris  once  stood  on  her  head. 

Flowery  pronunciation  in  Burke.  Miss 
Bartlett — Stating:  “stating.”  Munch — 

Satiety  : “ sa  ti  et  v.” 

German  IV.  (“Ich  sehe  dich  gegiirtet 
und  geriistet.”  “ I see  you  girded  and 
equipped  )” 

Herr  Smith  (explaining)  “ You  see  he 
was  in  his  nightly  (knightly)  costume.” 

Miss  Tenney  informs  us  that  in  Early 
Rome  a man  who  was  mentally  lacking  was 
considered  dead.  Reckoning  from  that 
how  many  of  us  are  dead  ones? 


Translating  Latin.  “ Where  are  you 
going  my  — 

Say,  this  is  no  nursery,  Reycroft. 

English  IV  a has  a skeleton  (an  outline 
of  Burke’s  speech)  in  its  closet  and  does 
not  wish  to  elaborate. 

“ All  the  world  loves  a lover  ; ” this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  our  principal. 
Tough  luck  ! But  cheer  up,  remember  the 
library  ! 

If  you  don’t  believe  Robinson  is  a “ stick- 
er ” ask  somebody  about  the  gum. 

Miss  Richmond.  “Well,  how  long  had 
this  state  of  affairs  been  going  on.” 

Munch  (brilliantly).  “ Why-er-since  it 
started,  I guess.” 

Is  it  modesty  which  causes  so  many  to 
keep  their  eyes  cast  down  while  telling 
“ What  the  concession  should  be.” 

The  question  arises:  What  did  Farragut 
say  ? 

Latin  IV — Translation.  He  gave  the 
victor  a mantle  ignoramus. 

What  kind  of  a mantle  ? 

Bright  scholar.  Mantelpiece,  course  ! 

1912. 

Latin  III. 

Mr.  D.  informs  us  that  Cataline  “ rolled 
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his  eyes  towards  the  city.”  It’s  wonderful 
what  those  Romans  could  do. 

Eng.  Hist.  III. 

Miss  U. — “ In  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the 
people  had  glass  windows.” 

Teacher — “ What  did  they  have  for  win- 
dows before  ? ” 

Miss  D. — “Wood  and  iron.”  Dense,  at 
least. 

Lat.  III. 

Roman  war  report  as  translated  by  Mr. 
D. — “ I do  not  yet  wound  those  with  words 
who  ought  to  have  been  killed  with  swords 
with  words.” 

Eng.  Hist.  III. 

Miss  H.  informs  us  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
brought  the  bishops  before  her  and  made 
them  swear.  Shocking ! 

German. 

Herr  S. — “What  do  you  do  when  you 
sleep  ? ” 

Brilliant  pupil  (sotto  voce). — “ Snore  ! ” 

Eng.  Hist.  III. 

“ In  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VI II’s  reign 
he  was  worried  about  the  ascension  to  the 
throne.”  Was  that  the  result  of  the  Re- 
formation ? 

German. 

Miss  B.  (translating).  “ They  had  only 
one  child, — an  entirely  small  child.” 
Wasn’t  that  nice  ? 

Eng.  Hist.  III. 

Mr.  1). — “Queen  Elizabeth  was  brought 
up  ns  a girl.  She  could  read,  write  and 
speak.” 

Chemistry  III. 

Miss  B.  wishes  to  know  why  soap  is  not 
good  to  eat. 

Lat.  III. 

Mr.  S.  (translating). — “ You  see  them 
glistening  with  well-combed  hair,  clothed  in 
long  sleeves,  and  wearing  curtains.”  Vivid 
description  ! 

German. 

Miss  B — “ I see  you  walking  among  the 
w ild  icebergs — and  the  chamois  grabs  you  ” 

No,  this  is  not  a nightmare,  only  a trans- 
lation. 
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The  English  History  class  marvels  at  the 
remarkable  dresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,— but  what  about  the  Harem  skirt  ? 

Algebra  III. 

Teacher, — “ Why  are  you  late,  Mr.  Id  ! ” 

Mr.  H. — ‘ I had  to  get  my  block.” 

He  must  have  lost  his  head  that  time. 

German. 

Mr.  D.  (translating).  “ When  he  bent — - 
when  he  bent — ” 

Herr  S.  “ Yes,  when  he  bent — .” 

1913. 

Bew'are  ! Master  D.  informs  us  that 
those  who  use  narcotics  will  result  in  death 
sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  D.,  name  some  products  of  beef. 

Mr.  D.  “Pork.” 

Miss  B.,  translating  an  unprepared  Latin 
lesson  at  sight.  “ They  threw'  carts  and 
wounded  our  men.” 

Mary  had  a little  lamb, 

And  now  her  lamb  is  dead; 

But  still  she  carries  him  to  school 
Between  tw'o  slices  of  bread. 

M.  I.  L„  ’.3. 

i9>4- 

When  September’s  sun  w'as  kissing 
The  waters  of  Spy  Pond, 

A band  of  wandering  Freshmen 
Their  High  School  gazed  upon. 

Who  did  not  feel  a tremor 
A shudder  and  a thrill  ? 

For  they  were  just  from  Grammar 
And  High  was  unknowm  still. 

Although  their  footsteps  W'avered 
Their  hearts  were  stanch  and  true, 

And  every  one  endeavored 

To  show  himself  “ True  Blue.” 

But  now  each  shows  a class  pin 
With  pardonable  pride 

And  boasts  that  ’tis  the  finest 
In  our  beloved  High. 

And  now  the  year  is  waning, 

Vacation  time  draw's  near, 

But  w'e'll  return  as  Sophomores 
To  meet  again  next  year. 

M.  E.  B.,  1914. 
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GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Girls’  Glee  Club  have  held  their  re- 
hearsals regularly  and  have  sung  on  two 
occasions  for  the  English  Club. 

GERMAN  CLUB. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  “ Mehr 
Kunde  Verein,”  the  club  members  again 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Karl  Johne 
speak  to  them.  He  continued  his  talk  of 
the  previous  meeting  and  in  addition  read 
several  selections  from  German  works,  in- 
cluding one  from  l’Arabiatta,  a book  which 
the  beginner’s  class  has  recently  read.  He 
is  a pleasing  talker  and  the  evening  proved 
to  be  one  of  interest  to  all  those  present. 

The  leader  of  the  April  meeting  was  the 
president  of  the  club,  Mr.  Smith.  His  sub- 


ject was  on  the  elementary  schools  of  Ger 
many.  We  learned  that  the  standard  of 
the  German  schot  Is  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  ours  and  that  the  pupils  are  requir- 
ed to  do  a greater  amount  of  studying. 

E.  Danforth,  Sec. 

SCIENCE  CLUB. 

The  Science  Club  has  held  one  meeting 
since  the  last  publication  of  The  Cldvion. 
It  took  place  in  the  Physical  Laboratory, 
with  a good  attendance.  The  program 
was  as  follows  : — 

i.  Dyeing;  Lanison  hi  and  Eberhardt ’12. 

ii.  Soap  Making;  Miss  Birch  ’12  and  Miss 
M.  Burns  ’12. 

in.  Sympathetic  Vibrations  of  a tuning  fork  ; 
Flemming  '13  and  Merrick  ’13. 

iv  Phosphine  Gas  ; Horton  12. 
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The  first  two  experiments  were  of  a prac- 
tical nature.  The  third  is  the  original 
work  of  Flemming  and  Merrick,  this  meth- 
od of  showing  sympathetic  vibrations  having 
been  devised  by  them.  This  is  the  third 
original  experiment  designed  by  club  mem- 
bers and  performed  before  the  club. 


ENGLISH  CLUB 

The  “ Any  Little  Girl  ” Evening. 

The  second  public  meeting  of  the  English 
Club  was  held  Friday,  March  17,  in  the 
High  School  Hall,  amid  appropriate  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  decorations  of  crepe  paper 
and  flags. 

The  program  was  opened  with  excellent 
selections  by  the  School  Orchestra  and 
Girls’  Glee  Club.  The  solo  parts  in  the 
Glee  Club  selections  were  sung  with  sweet- 
ness and  taste  by  Miss  Thomas  Ti,  and 
Miss  Stacey  12.  Principal  F.  C.  Mitchell 
then  awarded  the  prizes  for  the  baby  con- 
test in  juvenile  photographs  as  fdllows  : — 
first  prize,  for  the  most  beautiful,  to  Kath- 
erine Eberhardt  ’14,  an  American  Beauty 
rose  and  a shamrock  pin  ; second  prize,  for 
the  cutest,  to  Donald  Scully  ’13.  a keg  of 
kisses  ; third  prize,  for  the  healthiest,  to 
Dana  Hardy  ’13,  a bottle  of  Mellin’s  Food. 
The  following  received  honorable  mention  : 
John  Bailey  ’13,  Mildred  Partridge  ’14, 
Reginald  Squiie  ’14,  and  Margaret  and 
Bertha  Yerrington  ’14,  The  judges  were 
Misses  Cheney,  Tenney  and  Flewelling, 
and  Mr.  Smith.  The  photographs  were 


displayed  in  the  Teachers’  Room,  which 
was  fitted  up  as  a studio.  The  Prize  Win- 
ners and  the  Faculty  group  received  spe- 
cial attention. 

The  main  attraction  of  the  evening  was 
then  presented — the  play  “ Any  Little  Girl,” 
written  hy  Dorothy  Black  hi.  The  cast 
was  as  follows  : — 

Babe,  otherwise  Randolph  Jaynes.  Jr., 

Wilton  Jardine  ’12 
Mac  Intyre,  a football  hero, 

Harlan  Reycroft  ’ 1 1 
Carter,  a good  old  sport,  Roger  Bell  ’1  1 
Spike,  another,  Thomas  Carens  1 1 1 

Chuck,  otherwise  Chester  Eliot, 

Philip  Wood  hi 
Randolph  Jaynes,  Esq..  David  Buttrick  ’13 
Sam,  his  servant,  Walter  Hutchinson  ’13 
Ruth  Taylor,  a young  college  girl, 

Blanche  King  ’1 1 
Doris  Jewett,  another,  Dorothy  Black  ’ll 
Mrs.  Powell,  Doris’  aunt  and  chaperon, 

Eleanor  HaU  h '12 
Lily  Bell,  chambermaid  at  University  Cham- 
bers, Rachel  Tuttle ’12 

The  play  was  charming  and  clever  in 
setting  and  plot,  the  parts  were  well  taken, 
and  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  he  ld 
from  the  beginning.  Special  me  tion  is 
due  Theodore  Bell  ’11  and  Leo  Dalton  ’12 
for  their  efficient  work  as  stage  managers. 
The  p'ay  was  coached  by  Miss  Crane,  of 
Miss  Lawton’s  School  of  English  Expres- 
sion in  Boston.  Miss  Black  received  mark- 
ed applause  on  her  appearance  and  was  re- 
peatedly presented  with  flowers  between 
the  acts.  The  evening  closed  with  dancing. 

The  net  proceeds  were  nearly  $80.  The 
thanks  of  the  Club  are  extended  to  all  who 
assisted  in  making  the  affair  a success,  es- 
pecially 10  the  cast,  the  Glee  Club,  the  or. 
chestra,  and  to  Mr.  Herbert  Rawson  for 
the  loan  of  palms  for  the  stage. 
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In  “ The  Review ,”  Lowell,  the  exchange 
and  literary  departments  are  good,  but 
there  are  too  many  “ knocks.” 

“ The  Mikado,"  Columbus  Business  Col- 
lege, Columbus,  Ohio,  has  good  material, 
but  the  arrangement  is  rather  poor. 

“ The  Megaphone ,”  Dean  Academy,  has 
very  good  stories  and  a fine  alumni  column. 
It  is  a fine  paper  throughout. 

“ The  Clarion,"  West  Roxbury  High,  has 
a good  literary  department.  The  athletic 
and  exchange  columns  are  very  short. 

“ The  Aegis,"  Beverly,  has  many  stories, 
the  longer  ones  good  but  the  shorter  ones 
are  not  interesting. 

In  “ The  Greylock  Echo,"  Adams,  all  the 
departments  are  interesting,  but  the  paper 
would  be  improved  if  they  were  separated. 

“ The  Echo,"  Turners  Falls,  has  good 
material,  well  arranged.  There  is  no  table 
of  contents. 

“ The  Molten,"  Danvers,  has  fine  editor- 
ials. The  literary  department  is  good  and 
contains  several  poems. 


“ Where  is  Bill  these  days  ? ” 

<•  Fired,” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I believe  I did  hear  the  re- 
port.”— Ex. 

Hand  me  the  “ Review  of  Reviews,  she 
said  ; 

The  landlady’s  eyes  did  flash, 

For  another  young  boarder  looked  solemn- 
ly up, 

And  silently  passed  the  hash. — Ex. 

fudge — What  is  your  name  ? 

Swede — Jan. 

J — Are  you  married  ? 

S -Ya. 

J — Whom  did  you  marry  ? 

S — Hy  married  a woman, 
j — Well,  you  fool,  did  you  ever  know  any 
one  that  didn’t  marry  a woman  ? 

S — Ya,  my  sister,  she  married  a man. — 
Ex. 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  The  Graduate  School 

Jackson  College  for  Women  The  Medical  School 

The  Engineering  School  The  Dental  School 

The  Crane  Theological  School 


The  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  for  admission 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS 

Philip  M.  Hayden,  Secertary,  Tufts  College,  Hass. 


Theresa  B.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
Charles  A.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTISTS 

Associates  l!uililin«  Arlington,  Mass. 

E.  COHEN 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

‘ Boots  Shoes  ami  Rubbers 
Sample  Shoes  a Specialty 

Fine  Repairing  Neatly  Done 

157s  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

...DOANE... 

Standard  'Jewelry  Company 

Photograph  Supplies 

Developing,  Priding,  Enlarging,  Copyiig,  Framing 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

16-17-17-19  Associates  Bldg.  Arlington  Mass. 

1083  Mass.  Jive-,  Hrlington 

HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 

JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 

Members  ol 

Fine  Athletic 

Boston.  New  York  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 

Goods 

e* 

Official  Outfitters  to  A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

1436  Massachusetts  Avenue 

60  Congress  St.,  Boston 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 


Scientific  and  Practical  Training  in  all  processes  of  Textile  Manufacture  including 
all  Commercial  Fibres.  Complete  Courses  in  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing, 
Textile  Designing,  Chemistry,  and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering. 

The  first  graduate  has  not  yet  been  out  from  school  twelve  years.  The  following  is 
a list  of  the  number  of  graduates  occupying  the  different  positions  in  the  industry. 

Positions  Attained  by  Graduates  of  Day  Courses  Since  Graduation 


Director  of  Textile  School 

1 

Chemist  and  Dyer 

Instructor,  Textile  or  Industrial  School  . 

13 

Chemical  Salesman 

Mill  Corporation  Treasurer 

4 

In  Business,  Textile  Distributing 

Mill  Agent 

4 

or  Incidental  'Thereto 

Mill  Assistant  Agent  .... 

1 

Other  Business 

Mill  Superintendent 

15 

Wool  Houses 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendent  . 

7 

Second  Hand  ...... 

Mill  Assistant  Manager  .... 

3 

Trade  Journalist 

Mill  Foreman  of  Department  . 

11 

Machinist  ...... 

Assistant  to  Superintendent  . 

6 

Physical  Director 

Mill  Auditor  and  Accountant  . 

5 

Minor  Mill  Positions  .... 

Textile  Designer 

24 

Student  ....... 

In  Commission  House  .... 

4 

Employment  Not  Known 

‘General  Manager 

2 

Not  Employed  ...... 

Electrician  . ) 

3 

Deceased  ...... 

Assistant  Engineer 

1 

Assistant  Master  Mechanic  and  Draftsman  7 


27 
5 

28 

11 

3 

3 

9 

2 

1 

7 

2 

10 

5 

2 
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Graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted  with  Certificate.  For  Catalogue,  address 

CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  Prin.  LOWELL,  MASS. 


TUFTS  COLLEGE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 


TUFTS  COLLEGE  DENTAL  SCHCOL 


The  Building  Has  Recently  Been  Enlarged  and  Remodeled 


X ; 1 

Offers  a Four  Years*  Graded  Course 
including  all  branches  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Medicine.  The  Laboratories 
are  Extensive  and  Fully  Equioped. 
Clinical  Instruction  is  given  in  the  van- 


facilities  only  to  be  found  in  a large  city. 

Three  Years*  Graded  Course,  cover- 
ing All  Branches  of  Dentistry.  Latora- 
tory  and  Scientific  Courses  are  given  in 
ous  Hospitals  of  Boston  which  afford  connection  with  the  Medical  School. 

CLINICAL  FACILITIES  UNSURPASSED 


Thirty  Thousand  Treatments  being  made  Annually  in  the  Infirmary 

The  Diploma  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations,  but  candi- 
dates for  the  Medical  School  must,  in  addition  to  the  diploma,  present  satisfactory. certificates  of  proficiency 
in  Latin  and  Physics,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  Chemistry.  For  further  information  or  a catalog, 
apply  to  v , . 

FREDERICK  M.  BRIGGS,' SECRETARY 
Turts  College  Medical  & Dental  Schools  416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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perbam 

Drugs 


GEORGE  A.  LAW 


Hack,  Livery  and  Boarding 

....STABLE... 


14  Mill  Street  Arlington,  Mass. 

Tel.  Stable  67  2,  Home  189-5 

All  kinds  of  Rubber  Tired  Carriages 


Joseph  P.  Kerrigan,  D.  M.  D. 

DENTIST 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


Order  your  Coal  of  us  and  get 

GREEN  TRADING  STAMPS 

Central  Dry  Goods 


E.  F.  LeGender 

Scientific  Hair  Dressing 
All  tools  throughly  stertilized. 

Special  attention  given  to  Children 

1377  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Heights 

Wm.  Whowei.l,  |r. 

Gentlemen's  Habei  dasheiy.  Ladies' 
Neckwear  and  Lingeiie 

Association  Block  671  Mass.  Avenue 

Charles  Davis  Cobh,  D.  M.  D. 

..  DENTIST  ... 

22  Post  Office  Building  Arlington 


Special  attention  given  to  Repairing  Watches 
and  French  Clocks 

..  Fred  A.  Smith  .. 

STATIONERY  MND  FOUNTAIN  PENS 
489  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington,  Mass. 

DOW  & GILES 

DRY  GOODS  and  SMALL  IV  A RES 

Post  Office  Block  Arlington,  Mass. 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

— Is  at  the  — 

Mvsnc  Street  Waiting  Room 


L.  D.  BRADLEY 

Hardware  and  Kitchen  Furnishings 
Family  Paints 

1318  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington  Heights 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 

...DENTIST... 

Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

J.  D.  ROSIE 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Repairing  and  Pressing 
Post  Office  Building  - Arlington,  Mass. 


A.  IT.  K NOWLES 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

A.  S.  JARDINE 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils,  Cutlery,  Varnishes, 
Glass,  Putty  and  Kitchenware. 

Agents  for  the  Alfred  Peats  wall  paper 
Estimates  for  all  interior  decorations 

Store,  1368  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

William  Gratto 

Hardware,  Real  Instate,  Insurance 

665  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 
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PURE  CANDIES 

D.  BUTTRICK 

We  manufacture  our  own  con- 
fectionery— have  one  of  the 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry- 

Right  quality  at  right  prices 

BEST  CANDY  MAKERS 

J.  Henry  Hartwell  & Co. 

to  be  had,  and  give  him  the 

UNDERTAKERS 

BEST  MATERIAL 

Medford  Street,  Arlington 

to  do  with.  That  is  what  is 

Telephone  Conn  . Residence  and  Night  Call  792  Mass  Ave. 

making  our  candy  counter  so 
popular. 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

YERXA  & YERXA 

THE  AUTO  EXPRESS  CO. 

669  Massachusetts  Ave.  Arlington 

Get  your  Skates  and  Hockty  sticks  at 

Wetherbee  Bros. 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  whipped  Cream 

Sc. 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter 

400  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 

College  Ices 

Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15  cents. 

Grossmith’s  Pharmacy 

THE 

A COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

WOODWORKING  TOOLS 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones.  Etc. 

LITCHFIELD 

AT 

R.  W.  SHAT  TUCK  & CO. 

STUDIO 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

W.  E.  PEPPARD 

Scientific  Horse  Shoeing 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 

939  Mass.  Avenue  - - - Arlington 

THE  PEOPLE  WHO 

KNOW  PICTURES  : : 

T,.  F).  6mu3 

Pharmacist 

1320  Mass.  Ave.  - Arlington  Heights 

Booklet  of  Styles  and 

H.  SMITH 

Prices  mailed  on  request. 

Ladies  and  Gents  Custom  Tailor 

Telephone  Connection 

1368  Mass.  Ave.  - Arlington  Heights 

ARLINGTON 
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ED1T0RIA L 


Graduation — The  Night  of  Nights  ! 

Remember  in  the  Freshman  days,  how 
we  looked  ahead  through  a vista  of  imagi- 
nation, rose  colored  and  gold,  to  the  time 
when  we,  too,  should  he  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  facing  the  future  whh  such 
hopes  and  longings.  It  hasn't  all  been  rose 
colored  though,  and  now  life  looks  pretty 
big  to  some  of  us.  It's  a turning  point,  this 
last  night  of  High  school,  a turning  point 
for  all  of  us  whether  we  go  further  in  school 
life  or  not.  We  re  leaving  behind  the  dear, 
glad  days,  the  days  of  fun  and  frolic,  and 
sad  to  say  the  days  of  too  little  work ; yet 
aren't  those  days  symbolic  of  ourselves — 
care  free,  happy,  and  mischief  loving?  On 
a great  strong  flood  of  youthful  spirits  and 


self  confidence  we  have  been  buoyed  along  ; 
we  have  laughed  and  been  merry  in  the 
laughing,  at  the  big  problems  and  fears  of 
life.  Well  it's  good  to  laugh.  “ Success 
comes  to  those  who  smile.”  May  it  come 
to  us,  each  and  every  one.  Yet  on  this 
night,  with  the  great,  wide  world  looming 
questioningly  before  us,  may  we  not  be 
pardoned  for  a mistiness  in  our  eyes  and  a 
break  in  our  voices  ? The  last  good-bye — 
the  firm  hand  clasp  of  a friend — High  school 
days  are  no  more.  The  ladder  of  success 
stands  before  us,  shall  we  climb  up,  far  up, 
until  all  the  doubts  and  fears  fade  into  one 
tender  memory  of  the  happy  friendships, 
helpful  teachers,  and  merry  hours  of  our 
High  school  years  ? 
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The  Senior  Social  which  took  place  on 
Friday  'evening,  April  28th,  was  a source  of 
great  enjoyment  from  start  to  finish  to 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 
“ Twins,”  a farce  written  by  Misses  Bartlett, 
King,  Osgood  and  Wyman  was  given  under 
the  direction  of  Wm.  O.  Partridge,  Jr., 
with  evident  success.  The  stage,  never 
more  effectively  decorated,  added  greatly  to 
the  charm  of  the  play.  The  cast,  which 
was  made  up  of  members  of  the  Senior 
Class,  interpreted  their  parts  most  efficiently 
and  to  the  amusement  of  the  audience. 
The  cast 

Aunt  Jane  Harriet  Bartlett 

Fred  Underwood,  her  nephew  Roger  Beil 
Ned  Winslow,  his  chum  Thomas  Carens 
Dick  Castle 
Jack  Hampton 

Betty  } Twins 
Alice  Carpenter 
Helen  Davis 
Marie 
Butler 

Directly  after  the  play  refreshments  were 
served  and  dancing  until  11  o’clock  was 
enjoyed. 

Many  of  us  saw  with  delight  one  or  more 
of  the  presentations  in  our  High  School 
hall  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  “ Cranford  ” by  a 
cast  from  the  Arlington  Teachers’  Club. 
Miss  Tenney  as  “ Miss  Mattie,”  Miss  Bul- 
lock as  “ Miss  Pole,”  Miss  McIntosh  as 
“ Miss  Jessie  Brown,”  and  Miss  Flewelling 
as  “ Peggy,”  carried  out  their  roles  in  a 
way  'that  won  the  most  flattering  plaudits 
from  the  audience  and  the  press.  Miss  Mc- 
Intosh responded  to  an  encore  with  a beau- 
tiful solo ; Miss  Flewelling  made  a clever 
Peggy  indeed ; Miss  Bullock  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  “ stars  ” of  the  performance 
in  the  humorous  character  of  Miss  Pole, 
and  Miss  Tenney  made  a most  winning 
Miss  Mattie,  who  will  long  be  remembered. 
Posters  for  the  affair  were  made  by  some 
of  our  school  artists,  Miss  Bateman  ’13,  re- 


ceiving special  notice  in  the  Arlington 
Advocate.  The  school  orchestra  furnished 
the  music  for  each  performance. 

On  Thursday  evening,  June  first,  a 
French  play  entitled  “ La  Joie  fait  Peur,” 
was  given  by  some  of  the  pupils  of  Miss 
Trask’s  French  class  with  great  success  in 
Cotting  Hall.  The  pupils  were  coached  by 
Professor  Pape  and  Miss  Trask  and  certainly 
did  credit  to  their  excellent  training.  The 
evening  was  made  most  enjoyable  by  the 
musical  program  which  consisted  of  selec- 
tions by  the  Girl’s  Glee  Club,  the  school 
orchestra,  and  solos  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Thomas  and  Mr.  John  Bisbee.  The  songs 
being  rendered  in  French  were  most  appro- 
priate for  the  occasion.  After  the  play 
Professor  Pape  gave  a short  address  in 
French.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  play 
were 

Noel,  the  old  family  servant,  Bertram  Dallin 
Octave,  in  love  with  Mathilde,  Walter  Horton 
Adrien,  son  of  Mme.  des  Aubrers,  Richard  Sears 
Mathilde,  in  love  with  Adrien,  Eleanor  Hatch 
Mme.  des  Aubiers,  mother  of  Adrien, 

Elsie  Danforth 

Blanche,  sister  of  Adrien,  Elouise  Hunt 

The  plot  was  as  follows : — 

The  des  Aubiers  family  is  in  a state  of 
mourning,  for  word  has  come  home  that 
Adrien,  the  son,  has  been  killed  in  battle. 
Mathilde  de  Pierreval,  who  was  to  have  been 
Adrien's  bride,  disregards  her  father’s  wishes 
and  remains  with  Adrien’s  family  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  Octave  who  loves  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  Blanche  cherishes  a 
secret  regard  for  Octave.  While  matters 
are  in  this  condition,  Adrien,  who  has  not 
been  killed,  returns  home.  He  is  first  seen 
by  Noel,  the  old  servant,  and  the  question 
arises  of  how  to  break  the  news  so  that  the 
shock  will  not  be  too  great.  One  by  one 
the  different  members  of  the  household 
are  informed,  Madame  des  Aubiers  last  of 
all  They  then  plan  to  be  very  happy  to- 
gether, Madame  des  Aubiers,  Mathilde  and 
Adrien,  Blanche  and  Octave  and  the  faith- 
ful Noel.  No  one  has  died  of  joy. 


Lawrence  Munch 
Philip  Wood 
Blanche  E.  King 
Mildred  Wyman 
Gertrude  Thomas 
Mildred  C.  Osgood 
Elouise  Hunt 
Horatio  Lamson 
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ALLIMNI  NOTES. 

Marion  Brooks,  iqo6.  Wheelock  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School,  1908.  Now 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Johnson  of  Somerville. 

Anna  C.  Hendrick,  1909.  Pierce  Short- 
hand School,  1910.  Stenographer  in  ar- 
chitect’s office. 

Leneler  F.  Cotton,  1907.  Stenographer 
in  Boston  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

S.  Trafford  Hicks,  1906.  Harvard,  S. 
B.,  1910.  In  copper  manufacturing. 

Fred  S.  Mead,  Jr.,  1905.  Columbia 
College,  Theta  Xi  Fraternity.  Industrial 
Chemist  in  India  Rubber  Co.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

J.  Freeman  Wood,  1894.  Harvard,  1898. 
Printing  business  in  Westfield,  Mass. 

Charles  T.  Bunker,  1896.  New  Bedford 
traveling  sa'esman. 

Gretchen  Wyman,  1906.  Assistant  to 
Dr.  F.  A.  Biadford,  Bjston. 

Walton  H.  Sears,  1898.  M.  I.  T.,  1902. 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer.  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Arthur  B.  Pierce,  1910.  With  W.  W. 
81  C.  R.  Noyes,  Wholesale  fruit  and  pro- 
duce, No.  Market  and  Clinton  sts.,  Boston. 

Arthur  C.  Frost,  1905.  Harvard,  1909. 
Private  secretary. 

Howard  S.  Russell,  1905.  Market  gar- 
dener in  Arlington. 

Carrietta  Wells,  1905.  Clerk  in  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Howard  T.  Murray,  1909.  With  Wm. 
PI.  Murray  & Co.,  Arlington. 

Ethel  M.  Storey,  1910.  Stenographer  in 
Consolidated  Rendering  Co.,  40  North 
Market  street,  Boston. 

Mary  L Duffy,  1909.  Stenographer  in 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  Boston. 

Chester  W.  White,  1908.  Burdett  Col- 
lege, 1909.  Traveling  salesman  for  Whit- 
all  Tatum  Co.,  N.  ,Y.,  dealers  in  Druggists, 
Perfumers,  Hospital,  etc.  supplies.  Arl- 
ington Boat  Club. 


P.  W.  Taylor,  1906.  M.  I.  T.,  1910. 
Engineer  B.  & M.  R.  R.  Arlington  Boat 
Club. 

Minnie  Rosen,  1910.  Stenographer  for 
Dr.  George  S.  Derby,  Boston. 

Josephine  N.  P'owle,  1895.  One  year  at 
Smith,  one  at  Radcliffe.  Occupied  with 
mission  work  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Frederick  L.  Rich,  1881.  Bryant  & 
Stratton’s,  1882.  Fruit  cake  maker. 
Honorary  member  of  Arlington  Boat  Club. 
Member  of  Massachusetts  Lodge. 

Nettie  E.  Baston,  1874.  Reference 
librarian,  Robbins  Library,  Arlington. 

Harry  Hornblower,  1878.  Banker  & 
Broker. 

Nellie  H.  Farmer,  1883.  Cannon’s 
Commercial  College,  1884.  Bookkeeper 
for  Gordon  Press.  Member  of  Gordon 
Press.  Member  of  Gordon  Village  Im- 
provement Society  and  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
Gordon  Guild. 

Alice  Shattuck.  1882.  Now  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Stevens  of  Arlington.  Arlington  Woman’s 
Club. 

Grace  L.  Whittemore,  1875.  Member 
of  Arlington  Woman’s  Club,  Arlington 
Historical  Society,  Unitarian  Alliance, 
Lend  a Hand  Club,  Hospital  Aid  Associa- 
tion and  Rest  Tower  Association. 

L.  Kimball  Russell,  1879.  M.  I.  T., 
1886.  Professor  of  chemistry  in  Clarkson 
Sell  ol  of  Technology. 

Mary  C.  Hardy,  1880.  Smith,  1885. 
Teaching  in  Cambridge.  Member  Smith 
College  Club,  Arlington  Alumni  Associa- 
tion ; Cambridge  Teacher’s  Club,  and 
Woman's  Club. 

Angie  E.  Wellington,  1883.  Bradford 
Academy  for  one  year.  Emerson  College 
of  Oratory,  1888.  Now  Mrs.  James  Holt, 
and  member  of  Emerson  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, Historical  Society,  Woman’s  Club  and 
Rebekah  Lodge. 

Elizabeth  J.  Newton,  1871.  Librarian 
of  Robbins  Library,  Arlington.  Member 
of  Arlington  Woman’s  Club  and  Historical 
Society,  Mass.  Library  Club  and  American 
Library  Association. 
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djkafouation 

iXlebncsimi?  Queuing,  Kune  21.  ulnum  Sjall,  Arlington 


CLASS  MOTTO 

“ I have  taken  all  knowledge  for  my  province.”  Francis  Bacon . 


“ Jfcstuial  ISiiptttt  ” 
IJraijcr 

“ A Harriot  Sluli)  ” 


CHORUS  OF  SEVENTY 

DR.  NATHAN  E.  WOOD 

. (Melody  in  Bass) 


Dudley  Buck 


tAdams 


LITERARY  CHESS 

I N 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ELIZABETH 


Combatants  . . . Progress  and  Retrogression 

Proclamation  by  the  Herald  ....  Harlan  L.  Reycroft 
The  Winning  Pieces  : 

King  ....  Shakspere,  “ the  myriad-minded  ” 

HORATIO  W.  LAMSON 

Queen  .....  Elizabeth,  Patron  of  Letters 

GERTRUDE  THOMAS 


a.  “ ItUjrre  tlje  Sec  Clicks”  . From  "The  Tempest" 

b.  “ Mho  tD  S’yhtia  ? From  “ The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona’’ 

GIRLS-  VOICES 

Bishops 


Dr.  Arne 
Schubert 

YV  olspy 
C'ampeius 


DIALOGUE  — HEN  RY  VIII,  ACT  III,  SCENE  I. 


Wolsey  . . Philip  Wood 

Campeius  C.  Lawrence  Munch 

Queen  Katherine  . Grace  Donnelly 


Knights 

Sir  Walter  Ilaleigli 
Sir  Philip  Sidney 

HELEN  A.  LYONS 

Castles 

Kenilworth 

Warwick 

HARRIET  F.  HOLT 

Pawns 

The  “Nest  of  Singing  Birds’’ 

ELIZABETH  YERRINTON 
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“ Drink  to  Me  ©nig  Mill;  tte  IjEges  ” Ben  Jonson  Old  English  Air 

Checkmate  . ...  The  Triumph  of  Progress 

DOROTHY  H.  BLACK 

“ e ijiuenitui  Iflinh  ” .....  Saint  Saens 

SEMICHORUS  OF  SENIORS 

QJlass  Jlrnptjccg 

THOMAS  H.  CARENS 


Cantata 

•‘ujtje  (f)lii  fljlock  ott  ttje  S’taira  ” (Words  by  Longfellow)  F.H.  Pease 

SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  CHORUS 

Accompanist  .....  Miss  Marion  Young 


GRADUATES. 


GRACE  ADELINE  BARR 
HARRIET  LUCY  BARTLETT 
ROGER  WARREN  BELL 
THEODORE  PERRY  BELL 
ELIZA  H.  BITZER 
DOROTHY  HILDRETH  BLACK 
THOMAS  HENRY  CARENS 
NELLIE  ANN  CLARE 
JOHN  EDWARD  CRONIN 
EDWIN  BERTRAM  DALLIN 
MARY  ELSIE  DANFORTH 
DOROTHY  ELIZABETH  DAWES 
GRACE  FRANCES  DONNELLY 
MARGARET  ELIZABETH  DUFFY 
EDITH  PARKER  ESTABROOKS 
JOHN  WHITTEMORE  GOWEN 
ISABEL  CHRISTINA  GRATTO 
RENA  GRAY 

HARRIET  FRANCES  HOLT 
MILDRED  HORROCKS 
RHODA  JOHNSON 
BLANCHE  EDNA  KING 
HORATIO  WELLINGTON  LAMSON 


MARY  VERONICA  MCCARTHY 
HELEN  ANNA  LYONS 
GERTRUDE  MARY  McWEENEY 
ROSE  FRANCES  MEEHAN 
CHARLES  LAWRENCE  MUNCH 
MILDRED  CAROLINE  OSGOOD 
ARLENE  LAVINA  PIKE 
JENNIE  NOWELL  PRINCE 
HARLAN  LONG  REYCROFT 
JOHN  EDWARD  ROBINSON 
LOUISE  MARY  ROBINSON 
DOROTHEA  ROWSE 
HELEN  ELIZABETH  SCANNELL 
GERTRUDE  JOSEPHINE  SCHNETZER 
WILLIAM  RICHARD  SEARS 
ALICE  EDNA  SMITH 
GERTRUDE  THOMAS 
MILDRED  WHILTON 
RUTH  ELIZABETH  WHITE 
CHESTER  ROBIE  WHITMAN 
CAROLYN  WILSON  WHITTEMORE 
PHILIP  WOOD 
MILDRED  WYMAN 


ELIZABETH  YERRINTON 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


PROCLAMATION  OF  THE 
HERALD. 

Friends  of  the  Arlington  High 
School,  we  bid  you,  one  and  all,  a 
most  hearty  welcome  to  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of — shall  I say  it? — one 
of  the  most  illustrious  classes  ever 
sent  forth  by  the  school!  You  will 
pardon  whatever  arrogance  there  may 
be  in  this  statement  and  in  those 
which  follow,  when  you  consider  our 
motto,  itself  a suggestion  of  the  ‘‘il- 
limitable audacity”  of  the  times  when 
it  was  written. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  the 
proof  of  this  assertion  of  our  own 
worth,  permit  me  first  to  turn  your  at- 
tention to  the  details  of  the  program. 
It  consists,  as  formerly,  of  three  kinds 
of  entertainment,  musical,  purely  lit- 
erary and  prophetic.  The  music,  I 
am  sure,  will  serve  to  delight  you  as 
in  former  years ; none  of  you  would  be 
content  to  leave  the  hall  without 
knowing  the  destiny  of  such  a class, 
especially  when  set  forth  by  such  an 
enlightened  prophet,  and  we  hope  that 
the  literary  portion  will  prove  both 
interesting  and  stimulating,  purport- 
ing, as  it  does,  to  be  a game  of  literary 
chess.  The  combatants,  Progress  and 
Retrogression,  will  be  represented  by 
champions,  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
the  class  and  the  momentous  nature 
of  the  subject  is  enough  in  itself  to 
hold  an  audience  naturally  interested 
in  spirited  contests. 

The  victory  of  Progress  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  achievements  of  nineteen 
eleven.  Throughout  its  course  at  the 
School,  it  has  ever  been  foremost  in 
initiative,  and,  with  due  allowance  for 
shortcomings,  has  set  many  excellent 
examples  which  already  have  been 
followed  and  will  be  followed  by 
classes  of  later  years.  In  the  clubs  of 
the  School,  scientific,  linguistic  and 


musical,  many  leaders  are  to  be  found 
among  our  members,  who,  in  the 
meetings  of  the  clubs,  like  Goldsmith, 
“attempt  nothing  that  they  do  not 
adorn.”  In  original  work  in  composi- 
tion, and  especially  in  dramatic  work 
their  skill  must  be  acknowledged  ; dur- 
ing the  past  year,  no  less  than  three 
plays,  the  products  of  the  fertile  Senior 
minds,  have  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  public.  In  the  remark- 
ably successful  French  and  German 
plays  recently  presented,  the  great 
majority  of  the  parts  were  taken  by 
some  of  those  graduating  tonight.  We 
regret  that  we  have  so  few  brilliant 
athletic  records  to  our  credit,  and  we 
bewail  the  absence  of  athletes  in  our 
ranks,  as  much  as  certain  other  classes 
gloat  over  their  acquisitions  in  that 
important  branch  of  school  activity. 
However,  though  athletics  is  not  in 
our  chosen  “province,”  we  have  made 
at  least  a good  beginning  in  other 
scholastic  lines. 

Therefore,  with  this  mere  outline  of 
the  many  successes  and  with  the  frank 
expression  of  our  imperfection,  I leave 
you  to  a program  dealing  with  the 
successes  of  a former  illustrious  age, 
trusting  that  you  may  not  judge  too 
harshly  the  modest  attempts  of  our 
chosen  representatives,  and  that  you 
may  carry  away  with  you  some  in- 
spiring and  helpful  thoughts  from 
these  exercises,  which  close  the  school 
career  of  the  class  of  nineteen  eleven. 

Harlan  L.  Reycroft, 

President  1911, 


THE  KING— SHAKSPERE,  THE 
TRIUMPH  OF  HIS  AGE. 

“He  was  not  of  an  age  but  for  all 
time.” 

This  was  the  just  tribute  paid  to 
Shakspere  by  his  greatest  contempor- 
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ary,  Ben  Jonson ; and  this  has  been  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  authors,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  and  poets, — of  all,  in  fact, 
who  have,  through  study,  come  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  superb  great- 
ness of  his  works. 

The  age  in  which  Shakspere  lived 
was  an  epoch  admirably  fitted  for  a dra- 
matic artist  to  do  his  greatest  work. 
With  its  soil  enriched  by  the  awaken- 
ing spirit  of  the  Renaissance  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
literature  was  bursting  forth  in  the 
full  bloom  of  the  “high  midsummer  of 
English  drama.”  The  moral  strength 
of  mediaeval  religious  drama  was  not 
lost,  and  Italian  and  classic  models 
served  to  make  the  stage  a center  of 
lively  and  growing  interest.  The 

court  favored,  but  did  not  dominate, 
the  stage  as  the  theatre  remained  es- 
sentially popular,  being  visited  both 
by  the  cultured  minority  and  the  ruder 
masses  who  wished  for  strong  por- 
trayal of  grief  and  terror  and  for 
hearty  appeals  to  mirth  ; for  the  stern- 
ness of  scholars  had  not  checked  the 
instincts  of  popular  pleasure.  The 

novel  had  not  yet  entered  into  com- 
petition with  the  drama ; in  fact,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  so  the  stage  remained 
the  dominant  factor  of  literature. 

Let  us  pause  for  a moment  and  take 
a peep  into  the  Globe,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Lor. don  theatres  of  that  day.  As 
we  approach  the  place  we  see  a mot- 
ley crowd  jostling  one  another.  It  is 
composed  of  men  of  all  callings.  The 
white-faced  dandy,  dressed  in  his  vel- 
vet coat  with  its  superfluity  of  lace 
ruffles  stained  with  his  eternal  snuff, 
is  offended  by  the  coarse  manner  of 
the  swarthy  and  somewhat  dissipated 
apprentice  who  elbows  his  way  rudely 
to  the  front  where  he  may  stare  at  the 
playbill  on  a post  before  the  building. 
He  reads  that,  “The  most  excellent 
histone  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
with  the  extreme  crueltie  of  Shylock, 
the  Jewe,  toward  the  sayd  merchant 
and  the  obtaining  of  Portia  by  the 
choyse  of  three  caskets.  Written  by 


William  Shakespeare.”  The  tempta- 
tion proves  too  much.  He  rushes 
towards  the  door,  pays  his  money  and 
enters  into  the  pit  which  is  alive  with 
buzz  and  excitement.  On  the  earthen 
floor  sit  noisy  groups  of  men,  some 
eating,  some  smoking,  and  others  play- 
ing at  cards.  Around  the  walls  are 
arranged  the  boxes  hung  with  painted 
cloth  in  which  sit  this  and  that  man  of 
note,  stared  at  by  those  on  the  floor 
below.  No  women  are  seen  except  a 
lew  of  the  lower  classes  and  these  are 
always  masked.  A band  of  old-fash- 
ioned instruments  is  playing  an  over- 
ture but  few  listen  to  it.  At  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  the  curtain,  opening  in 
the  centre,  is  drawn  back,  disclosing 
the  stage  arranged  with  but  little  scen- 
ery, its  floor  strewn  with  green  rushes. 
Before  Bassanio  enters  several  typical 
dandies  shuffle  across  the  stage  and 
sit  listlessly  on  their  stools  or  lie  at 
full  length  on  the  rushes  aid  blow 
smoke  rings  for  the  amusement  of 
those  in  the  pit.  The  play  proceeds. 
The  actors  are  dressed  according  to 
their  ranks.  The  women’s  parts  are 
taken  by  men.  The  dandies,  seem- 
ingly bored  by  the  schemings  of  Por- 
tia, drop  their  cards  when  a jester  ap- 
pears between  the  acts  to  dance  a jig 
or  sing  a crude  popular  song.  When 
Shylock  enters  there  is  a great  shout- 
ing and  clapping  of  hands  in  the  pit, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  noisy, 
even  to  the  extent  of  joining  in  the 
song  which  Bassanio  sings  in  the  cas- 
ket scene.  But  during  the  trial  scene 
the  silence  of  a grave  reigns  over  all 
the  auditorium.  One  by-stander  per- 
haps whispers  to  another,  “The  Duke 
is  played  by  the  author,  a right  noble 
young  fellow.”  We  watch  him  closely. 
He  delivers  himself  with  affect  with  a 
soft  round  mellow  voice ; we  are 
pleased  with  him.  In  the  pauses  of 
the  dialogue  can  be  plainly  heard  the 
pencil  scratches  of  one  of  the  dandies 
as  he  writes  down  in  his  slate  note- 
book some  pithv  saying  for  use  in  his 
conversation.  Perhaps,  while  in  a dis- 
gusted mood,  his  friends  will  hear  him 
say  soon,  “How  like  a fawning  pub- 
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lican  lie  looks,”  or,  when  losing  in  an 
argument,  he  may  exclaim,  “The  devil 
can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose!" 
Thus  it  was  that  many  of  the  choicest 
sayings  were  upon  the  lips  of  the  peo- 
ple before  the  books  which  contained 
them  could  be  read  by  the  public. 
When  the  play  is  over  the  actors  come 
forward,  kneel,  and  exclaim,  “God  save 
the  Queen,”  while,  amidst  hooting  and 
jostling,  the  crowd  disperses. 

Such,  then,  were  the  conditions 
awaiting  the  advent  of  the  man  for  the 
age,  awaiting  the  genius  of  a Socrates, 
awaiting  the  man  whose  life  aim 
should  be  to  elevate  simple  joys  of  the 
people  until  they  could  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate something  more  than  mere 
pleasure  and  amusement ; this  he  was 
to  effect  by  the  simplest  and  yet  most 
subtle  of  arts, — the  drama.  And,  as 
always,  the  call  of  the  times  was  an- 
swered ; Shakspere  came  forward  to 
teach  men  not  by  high-sounding  phil- 
osophy and  ethics  or,  like  Ben  Jonson, 
by  overwhelming  the  public  with  a 
dramatic  reform,  but  by  touching  the 
great  heart  of  the  people  and  pictur- 
ing, with  the  wonderful  vividness  of  a 
master,  all  the  passions  which  surge  in 
the  breast  of  man  and  sway  the  history 
of  the  world  ; not  by  a vast  supply  of 
booklearning,  of  whifh  he  had  but  a 
meagre  supply,  but  by  picturing  him- 
self and  his  own  keen  observations  of 
the  world  and  humanity.  A certain 
Mr.  Frank  Harris  has,  of  late  years, 
surprised  the  literary  world  by  an 
argument  that  Hamlet  is  essentially 
Shakspere  in  character  and  tempera- 
ment, and  that  all  the  great  characters 
of  Shakspere  are  but  moods  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark. 

Who.  then,  can  compute  the  eood 
that  this  man  with  his  unequaled  in- 
tellect, his  depth  and  clearness  of  in- 
sight, his  lofty  morality,  his  keen 
power  of  characterization, — in  short, 
his  superb  genius  in  all  kinds  of  drama 
from  the  deepest  tragedy  to  the  best 
of  comedy,  could  do  for  an  age  respon- 
sive in  every  fibre  to  his  brilliant  in- 
tellect? Can  we  not  easily  see  how, 
touching  the  great  heart  of  the  Eng- 


lish people  as  he  did,  Shakspere  must 
have  raised  their  morals,  enobled  their 
minds  with  lofty  thoughts,  stimulated 
and  pushed  forward  the  awakening 
spirit  of  the  great  Renaissance  which 
gave  to  England  the  new  life  that 
thrilled  the  world  and  laid  the  basis 
for  the  positions  which  the  English 
and  we,  their  offspring,  now  hold 
among  the  races  of  mankind? 

Horatio  W.  Lamson. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AS  THE 
PATRON  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  name  of  good  Queen  Bess  is  a 
golden  key  which  immediately  opens 
wide  the  door  into  that  wonderful  pe- 
riod of  the  English  Renaissance  which 
was  blessed  by  her  reign.  Her  reign, 
1 say,  for  in  spite  of  the  valiant  efforts 
to  lay  the  laurels  of  her  success  on 
the  heads  of  her  ministers  of  state,  I 
can  but  believe  her  rule  to  be  of  her 
own  making.  Not  that  1 blame  mere 
man  for  trying  to  attribute  the  glory 
of  it  to  one  of  his  own  kind — far  from 
it. 

Queen  Elizabeth  must  have  been  a 
revelation  to  the  people  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  a veritable  fountain  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  Gradually, 
under  the  touch  of  her  hand  as  it  held 
the  reins  of  power,  a new  era  of  human 
development  rose  from  the  chaos. 
After  the  days  of  struggle  and  strife 
in  which  England  had  writhed  and 
moaned,  the  successful  years  of  her 
reign  dawned  with  the  splendor  of  a 
new  morning  over  the  English  nation. 
Poor  and  rich  lived  in  unheard  of  har- 
mony— pettv  jealousy  hid  its  head  in 
shame — religious  controversy  faded 
into  oblivion,  and  the  poisonous  flower 
of  rebellion  withered  in  the  bud.  And 
through  it  all  Elizabeth  dwelt  among 
her  happy  people,  holding  the  scales 
of  justice  in  her  right  hand  and  with 
her  left  scattering  the  seeds  of  future 
harvest. 

Queen  Bess  was  a sovereign  well 
fitted  to  assume  the  cares  of  that  land 
of  awakening  life.  Brought  up  at  her 
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father’s  court  midst  the  liberal  culture, 
unwholesome  flattery  and  gaiety,  she 
became  a skillful  horsewoman,  an 
excellent  musician  and  an  apt  scholar. 
Love  of  learning  was  not,  however,  as 
deep  as  her  desire  to  impress  and  win 
the  popularity  of  the  court,  and  her 
self-indulgent  nature  was  uppermost. 
When  she  took  her  place  upon  the 
Throne  of  England,  it  was  with  a full 
understanding  of  the  few  sciences  of 
the  day,  a knowledge  of  French,  Ital- 
ian, Latin  and  Greek  that  gave  her 
power  to  speak  fluently  before  the 
court  in  any  one  of  the  four,  and  be- 
sides, what  was  perhaps  the  secret  of 
her  success,  a keen  intuition  of  human 
character  which  she  inherited  from  her 
father.  The  woman  herself,  with  all 
her  whims  and  caprices,  her  changing 
moods  and  varying  fancies,  her  sharp 
temper  and  whimsical  coquettishness, 
was  an  unsolved  puzzle  to  her  people. 
Yet  they  loved  and  honored  her  the 
more  for  her  very  uncertainty.  Her 
court  was  a scene  of  continuous  splen- 
dor, a rendezvous  of  gaiety  and  good- 
will. It  was  alive  with  the  spirit 
which  was  arousing  the  nation,  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  made  men  dare 
to  search  the  dreaded  seas  in  conquest, 
and  which  encouraged  the  humble  to 
seek  fame  in  the  thronging  tide  of  hu- 
manity that,  no  longer  on  the  ebb, 
surged  wildly  on  with  thirst  for 
achievement. 

Under  Elizabeth’s  patronage  ob- 
scure souls  of  poetry,  prose  and  drama 
came  into  prominence.  There  was 
Spencer,  the  Dreamer,  the  Idolizer, 
whom  the  Queen  received  graciously 
at  her  shrine  of  the  privileged  few  and 
upon  whom  she  bestowed  her  favors 
freely.  Quick  to  recognize  the  soul  of 
a kindred  spirit  in  her  approbation, 
Spencer,  in  his  turn,  paid  homage  to 
her  by  “The  Faerie  Queen,”  a wonder 
book  of  verses,  light  and  delicate  as 
the  breath  of  the  marshes  in  spring. 
Bacon,  too,  received  the  acknowledg- 
ment due  his  genius.  For  Elizabeth 
was  glad  to  be  sponsor  for  the  practi- 
cal as  well  as  for  the  lighter  writers; 
accordingly  the  “History  of  Henry 


VII”  and  the  “Essays”  were  given 
their  particular  place.  Then  came  the 
immortal  Shakspere,  startling  the 
the  world  with  the  marvel  of  his  art, 
showing  forth  the  souls  of  mankind 
with  his  pen.  For  his  Queen  he  wrote 
and  dedicated  “The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,”  winning  her  smiling  ap- 
proval and  assuring  for  himself  a per- 
manent welcome  at  the  court.  From 
far  and  wide  over  the  kingdom  poets 
and  dramatists  flocked,  a vast  multi- 
tude of  fervent  minds  and  eager 
spirits.  England  had  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  the  past  and  bowed  low  her 
head  before  the  Queen.  And  hand  in 
hand  with  Peace,  Eliabeth  ruled  her 
people. 

Gertrude  Thomas. 


KNIGHTS  — SIR  WALTER  RA- 
LEIGH, SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

Chivalry!  Knighthood ! These  are 
magic  words.  By  the  mere  utterance 
there  is  revealed  to  our  mind’s  eye  a 
fascinating  spectacle  of  gorgeous  rev- 
elry, prancing  steeds  (horses  were  al- 
ways steeds  in  those  days!),  stalwart 
forms  in  glittering  armor,  waving 
plumes,  and  gleaming  lances,  while 
near  at  hand,  in  a flower-bedecked 
bower,  sits  the  Queen  of  Love  and 
Beauty,  with  attendant  maidens  of 
high  rank,  L’Allegro’s — 

“Store  of  ladies 
Whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms.” 

Brave  indeed  were  the  knights  of 
the  mediaeval  centuries,  high-minded 
and  loyal.  They  did  more  than  win 
honors  in  picturesque  tournaments  and 
jousts ; thev  rescued  fair  damsels  in 
distress;  they  searched  through  all 
lands  for  the  Holy  Grail ; they  fought 
for  their  country  and  the  Church.  In 
the  times  of  the  Crusades,  themselves 
and  all  their  possessions  were  given  to 
the  holy  cause  as  they  fastened  the 
Cross  on  their  shoulder.  Their  purity 
of  heart  made  them  fearless,  so  that 
they  could  say  with  Sir  Galahad, 


IO 
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“My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure.” 

Such  as  these,  were  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, that  “hero  undaunted,”  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  “jewel  of  the 
Court,”  knights  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, “when  knighthood  was  in 
flower." 

It  is  not  fair  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
to  associate  with  his  name  only  the 
velvet  cloak  and  muddy  pool,  as  in  our 
childhood  days,  or  even  the  practical 
fact  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  po- 
tatoes and  tobacco  into  England.  He 
was  gallant,  debonair,  fascinating,  in- 
telligent, resourceful,  and  yet  these 
words,  after  all,  represent  only  the 
outward  knightly  qualities  that  were 
common  to  many  men  of  the  period ; 
they  fail  to  reveal  the  hidden  knightly 
qualities  which  made  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
day  in  the  efforts  to  check  retrogres- 
sion and  to  aid  the  triumph  of  prog- 
ress. 

Courage  was  the  keynote  of  Ra- 
leigh's character.  He  lost  a fortune 
in  attempted  settlements  and  explora- 
tions in  the  New  World,  and  although 
these  efforts  failed  because  they  were 
premature,  they  helped  to  make  Amer- 
ica known  to  the  England  of  that  day ; 
and  when  colonization  was  actually 
affected,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  which  had  been  formed  in  his 
busy  brain. 

His  was  a never-say-die  spirit. 
Other  prisoners  “languished”  in  their 
cells;  Raleigh,  undaunted  during  his 
thirteen  years’  imprisonment,  turned 
to  literature  when  other  activities  were 
impossible  and  wrote  one  of  the  great- 
est books  of  the  era,  a “History  of  the 
World,”  and  besides  several  descrip- 
tions of  geographical  discovery  in 
prose  and  several  fine  songs  and  short 
pieces  of  poetry. 

When  he  came  to  die  for  an  offense 
which  most  Englishmen  felt  was  no 
offense  at  all,  he  is  said  to  have  mur- 
mured as  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  exe- 
cutioner’s axe.  “It  is  a sharp  medicine, 
but  it  is  a sound  cure  for  all  disease,” 
and  when  urged  to  lay  his  head,  for 


religious  reasons,  with  his  face 
towards  the  east,  he  replied,  “What 
matter  where  the  head  lies,  so  the 
heart  is  right?”  So  perished  one  of 
the  boldest , truest,  most  gifted  of  Eng- 
lish knights,  the  “mirror  of  chivalrous 
accomplishment,”  but  his  influence  re- 
mained to  help  on  the  cause  of  prog- 
ress. 

The  keynote  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
romantic  life  was  nobility.  He  was 
the  writer  who  said,  “Doing  good  is 
the  only  certainly  happy  action  of  a 
man’s  life.”  Thus  he  lived  and  thus 
he  died,  for,  as  we  know,  his  last  act, 
at  the  time  he  flung  away  his  life  to 
save  the  English  army  in  Flanders, 
was  to  give  to  the  dying  soldier  near 
him  the  water  which  his  own  parched 
lips  craved,  saying,  “Drink,  thy  neces- 
sity is  greater  than  mine.” 

The  friendships  which  Sidney  had 
made  abroad  with  statesmen,  artists, 
and  scholars  made  him  an  ardent  and 
devoted  admirer  of  the  new  learning. 
His  pastoral,  “Arcadia,”  was  an  elab- 
orate romance  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “holdeth  children  from  play 
and  old  men  from  the  chimney  cor- 
ner,” and  his  “Defense  of  Poesy”  was 
the  best  critical  essay  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  He  was  the  last  of  the  courtly 
knights  of  Old  England,  and  was 
taken  by  Spenser,  in  his  “Faerie 
Queen,”  as  a pattern  of  knighthood. 

These  knights,  Raleigh  and  Sidney, 
were  pre-eminent  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  but  other  knights  crowd  about 
them,  each  great  enough  to  stand  first 
in  a lesser  age.  Such  as  these  secured 
not  only  the  political  and  material  ad- 
vance of  England,  but  also  the  nation’s 
intellectual  and  spiritual  growth. 

Helen  A.  Lyons. 


CASTLES— KENILWORTH  AND 
WARWICK. 

What  lover  of  romance  does  not  de- 
light to  linger  in  thought  on  the  em- 
battled walls  and  the  towering  keeps 
of  old-time  castles  and  to  people  them 
with  knights  and  ladies  of  long  ago? 
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In  the  England  of  Elizabeth,  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  the 
castles  were  dotted ; some,  in  ruins, 
mementoes  of  the  brigandage  of  early 
times,  others,  thrusting  themselves 
above  the  housetops  of  quaint  towns, 
overhanging  reflecting  rivers,  standing 
as  sentinels  in  the  woods,  rising 
amidst  their  gardens  and  parks. 

In  many  of  these  castles  brave  no- 
bles, surrounded  by  armed  retainers, 
still  lived,  and,  in  idle  and  reminiscent 
age,  lived  over  their  early  glorious 
deeds.  In  others,  the  younger  gen- 
eration spent  their  time,  when  not  at 
court,  by  entertaining  and  holding 
great  revelries ; not  for  mere  pleasure, 
be  it  said,  but  in  intellectual  and  ap- 
preciative delight  in  the  beauty,  the 
color,  the  vital  spirit  of  progress  that 
was  abroad,  born  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  the  impulse  of  which  had 
at  last  reached  England. 

Of  the  latter  was  Leicester,  favorite 
of  Elizabeth  and  owner  of  Kenilworth, 
the  fairest  and  most  conspicuous  of 
England’s  castles.  Its  walls  enclosed 
seven  acres  of  land  which  included 
large  stables,  a pleasure  garden  with 
trim  arbors,  and  a hunting  grove. 
The  castle,  consisting  of  several  build- 
ings, rose  in  the  midst  of  this  enclosed 
space.  The  wall,  on  the  south  and 
west  sides,  had  been  bounded  by  an 
artificial  lake  over  which  Leicester,  at 
the  time  of  Elizabeth’s  visit,  built  a 
bridge,  in  order  that  he  might  conduct 
his  noble  queen  to  his  castle  by  a new 
entrance.  A grand  sight,  indeed, 
Kenilworth  must  have  presented  at 
the  time  of  her  visit!  Leicester  had 
expended  over  half  a million  dollars 
on  its  adornment. 

What  a magnificent  spectacle  Eliza- 
beth and  her  escort,  dressed  in  the 
finery  of  the  day  and  mounted  on  the 
noblest  steeds  in  the  kingdom,  must 
have  made  as  they  approached  Kenil- 
worth. At  the  gate,  the  cavalcade 
halted  while  a giant  porter  prostrated 
himself  at  the  queen’s  feet  and,  in  a 
flattering  speech,  delivered  up  the 
keys  of  the  castle  to  her.  Elizabeth, 
as  always,  received  the  compliment 
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gracefully.  As  they  slowly  crossed 
the  bridge,  there  came  towards  her  a 
floating  island,  glittering  with  torches, 
on  which  sat  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
attended  by  two  nymphs,  who  ad- 
dressed her  Majesty  in  verse,  with  an 
historical  account  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  owners  of  the  castle ; the  speech 
was  closed  with  the  sound  of  cornets 
and  other  instruments  of  loud  music. 
Birds,  fishes,  fruits,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  armor  were  hung  from  the 
posts  of  the  bridge,  symbolical  gifts 
from  the  gods  to  the  queen.  When 
the  bridge  had  been  crossed,  a poet  ap- 
peared, who  recited  a long  Latin 
poem,  explaining  the  meaning  of  all 
that  she  had  seen  there.  As  Elizabeth 
prided  herself  on  her  learning,  this  ap- 
pealed to  her  as  acknowledging  her 
intellectual  ability. 

Eor  three  weeks  she  was  enter- 
tained by  all  sorts  of  amusements 
which  wit  could  devise  and  money 
provide.  As  masques  formed  one  of 
the  most  popular  forms  of  amusements, 
a masque,  representing  the  massacre  of 
the  Danes,  was  given  in  front  of  the 
castle.  A pageant  was  held  on  the 
lake  in  which  Triton,  the  trumpeter  of 
Neptune,  appeared  in  the  likeness  of 
a mermaid,  and  Arion,  sitting  on  a 
Dolphin’s  back.  According  to  Lane- 
ham,  a spectator  of  the  affair,  Arion’s 
song  was  prettily  given,  but  accord- 
ing to  Scott,  it  was  given  by  one  tipsy 
Michael  Lambourne,  who  roared  out 
to  the  queen  that  he  “had  been  drink- 
ing all  day  to  her  health  and  that  he 
was  not  Arion,  but  plain  Michael 
Lambourne,”  an  incident  which  de- 
lighted the  Queen,  whose  sense  of 
humor  was  unusually  keen.  Fire- 
works, sports,  and  hunts  formed  other 
means  of  diversion  and  every  day 
some  device  was  planned  to  please 
the  Queen.  Everywhere  she  turned, 
she  was  met  by  various  personages, 
representing  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  Greek  mythology  and  characters 
famous  in  the  legends  of  Arthur. 
There  was  a charming  incongruity  in 
the  mixture  of  classical  and  English 
mythology,  says  one  commentator; 
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the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Diana  and  her 
nymphs,  King  Arthur  and  li is  knights, 
Echo,  and  Satyr  mingled  in  an  un-his- 
toric  democracy.  But  as  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  day  says,  “the  Oueen 
and  her  court  were  entertained  for 
seventeen  days  together  with  all 
imaginable  magnificence,’  and  thus  do 
Kenilworth  and  its  owner  reveal  to  us 
the  England  of  that  time  in  its  joyous 
and  fanciful  activities.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  boj;  Shakspere  was  present 
at  these  festivities,  the  occasion  holds 
yet  further  interest  for  us. 

Among  the  castles  which  still  kept 
up  the  feudal  mode  of  living, Warwick 
stood  prominent.  Situated  only  five 
miles  from  Kenilworth,  on  a rocky  ele- 
vation, overhanging  the  river  Aron, 
and  owned  by  Leicester’s  brother,  it 
oddly  contrasted  with  Kenilworth  and 
the  life  there.  Elizabeth  stopped  there 
on  her  royal  progress  to  Kenilworth 
but  no  mention  is  made  by  contempo- 
rary writers  of  the  details  of  her  re- 
ception, so  we  may  infer  that  there 
was  no  display  like  that  made  by 
Leicester.  The  approach  to  the  castle 
was  by  a road,  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  long,  cut  through  solid  rock.  A 
massive,  black  gateway  terminated 
this  road  and  gave  direct  entrance  to 
the  castle  except  for  a drawbridge 
which  spanned  the  moat.  On  either 
side  of  the  path,  just  beyond  the 
drawbridge,  rose  Caesar's  and  Guy’s 
Towers.  Before  the  castle  itself  was 
the  quadrangle  in  which  the  t urna- 
ments  were  held ; hard  contests,  in- 
deed, they  must  have  been  for  these 
Earls  of  Warwick  were  no  mean 
knights.  The  long  line  of  bat- 
tlements, the  massive  buttresses 
and  the  high-windowed  walls  made 
Warwick  appear  as  a stronghold  pro- 
tecting the  surrounding  country. 
Armed  retainers  swarmed  the  court- 
yard and  every  side  test  fied  the  mar- 
tial life  of  the  castle. 

The  castles  of  England  do  not  them- 
selves suggest  to  us  the  age  of  prog- 
ress ; they  were  built  and  maintained 
in  feudal  times  for  purposes  of  de- 
fense. They  are  but  reminders  of  the 


romantic  past  and  were,  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  side  of  retrogression,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  social  life  and 
the  free  and  broad  hospitality  within 
them  gave  a stimulus  to  literature  and 
culture  which  we  should  not  ignore. 
Many  of  the  nobility  were  poets,  phil- 
osophers, men  of  sound  virtues  and  of 
lofty  feeling.  Patrons  of  genius  and 
of  learning,  and  especially  of  fine  arts, 
were  found  among  them.  The 
masques  and  plays  of  the  castles  were 
given  before  cultured  and  sympathetic 
audiences;  both  writers  and  players 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  please  such  a group  of  specta- 
tors; the  splendor  and  elegance  of  the 
surroundings  also  gave  them  new  ma- 
terial and  inspiration.  Thus,  litera- 
ture and  society  were  elevated  and 
made  nobler  in  thought  and  the  castle 
became  as  well  a strong  box  and  mu- 
seum for  works  of  art  gathered  from 
all  over  the  world.  As  Emerson  said 
in  his  “English  Traits,”  “these  lords 
were  the  treasurers  and  librarians  of 
mankind  engaged  by  their  pride  and 
wealth  to  this  function.” 

Harriet  Holt. 


PAWNS— THE  “NEST  OF 
SINGING  BIRDS.” 

England  in  the  Elizabethan  age  was 
truly  a “nest  of  singing  birds”;  the 
whole  country,  as  never  before,  was 
alive  with  writers  great  and  small. 
Rich  and  poor  alike  were  bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm  for  literature  of 
every  description.  Business  and  so- 
ciety men  made  writing  their  past- 
time, shepherds  composed  poetry  as 
they  watched  their  flocks  on  the  hill- 
side, youths  did  their  wooing  by  amor- 
ous verses,  and  maidens  put  their 
dreams  into  rhyme. 

Tennyson  has  admirably  charac- 
terized the  special  distinction  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  by  a single  epithet: 
“The  spacious  times  of  great  Eliza- 
beth.” The  world  had  grown  wider 
everywhere,  but  most  of  all  in  Eng- 
land. Three  centuries  before  in  Italy 
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began  the  great  movement  called  the 
Renaissance.  At  first  it  had  consisted 
of  the  collecting  of  Latin  Manuscripts 
of  the  classical  authors  and  the  study 
of  them.  This  purely  scholarly  move- 
ment resulted  in  a general  intellectual 
advance  which  spread  over  all  Europe. 
It  was  the  impulse  of  this  Renais- 
sance in  England,  primarily,  which 
brought  forth  the  wonderful  burst  of 
literature,  with  its  new  ideas  and  in- 
spirations. And  here  we  witness  the 
rise  of  the  people  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Letters.  The  increase  of  wealth, 
refinement,  and  intelligence  which 
marked  that  period  had  been  accom- 
panied by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
grammar  schools,  and  thus  the  classi- 
cal learning  hitherto  confined  to  the 
LTniversities  spread  to  the  masses. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  “third 
estate”  made  its  first  appearance,  and 
to  them  we  owe  most  of  the  glory  of 
English  literature.  For  example, 
Shakspere,  the  unrivaled,  was  the 
son  of  a provincial  dealer  in  hides  and 
wool;  Spencer,  of  a cloth  weaver;  and 
Marlowe,  of  a shoemaker. 

In  other  ways  England’s  horizon 
had  widened.  A new  commerce  had 
begun  to  flourish.  Through  the  uni- 
versal passion  for  foreign  travel,  Eng- 
lishmen came  into  contact  with  other 
races  and  gained  thereby.  Furth  r, 
England  had  her  full  part  in  the  great 
discoveries,  her  marines  penetrating 
into  the  lands  of  the  Esquimaux  and 
her  adventurers  settling  in  Virginia, 
while  Drake  with  romantic  daring  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe. 

Finally,  the  successful  struggle  for 
all  that  England  most  prized,  against 
Spain,  enriched  as  she  was  by  the 
wealth  of  the  new  world,  lifted  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  the 
figures  of  marines  and  explorers  be- 
came dwarfed  by  the  grander  figures 
of  poets  and  philosophers.  This,  in 
a way,  is  a parallel  with  ancient 
Greece  after  her  war  for  freedom  with 
Persia  when  the  souls  of  the  Greeks 
were  lifted  to  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  art  and  literature  in  the  age  of 
Pericles. 


The  Elizabethan  literature  was  not 
only  larger  in  amount  and  finer  in 
quality  than  what  had  preceded,  but 
its  character  was  different;  it  showed 
a great  deal  more  personality.  Men 
expressed  their  own  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  experiences  in  their  own  way. 
Bound  no  longer  by  conventional  ex- 
pressions and  ideas,  each  man  wrote 
what  was  in  his  own  heart.  It  was 
a period  for  all  kinds  of  literature. 
Philosophy  and  history  flourished  and 
there  was  a great  demand  for  the 
pamphlets  which  they  used  in  the 
same  way  and  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  our  newspapers  are  used.  Many 
and  beautiful  were  the  minor  poems 
and  ballads,  full  of  pathos,  the  passion 
of  love,  religious  fervor  and  rational 
spirit.  Of  course  the  literature  was 
not  all  good ; that  is  never  the  case ; 
but  when  we  realize  that  undoubtedly 
as  much  is  lost  as  is  preserved  of  the 
good,  we  understand  somewhat  the  re- 
markable extent  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
letters.  As  one  writer  expressed  it, 
“the  sweet  spirit  of  song  had  arisen, 
like  the  first  chirping  birds  after  a 
storm.” 

(Recitation  of  typical  minor  poems 
of  the  age  with  musical  accompani- 
ment.) 

Elizabeth  Yerrinton. 


CHECKMATE:  THE  TRIUMPH 
OF  PROGRESS. 

All  night  long  a storm  had  raged, 
beating  violently  against  the  English 
coast.  The  crested  waves  dashed  on 
the  Cornish  rocks,  bounding  and  re- 
bounding with  mighty  dashes,  and 
along  the  Cornish  coast  occasional 
wrecks  were  strewn.  The  eastern 
shore,  too,  had  had  its  share  of  dam- 
ages ; in  fact,  all  England  had  been 
racked  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest. 

Dawn  broke  and  the  storm  cleared 
away.  Large,  white,  drifting  clouds, 
shot  with  the  purest  blue  of  the  sky 
above,  sped  over  the  vaulting  dome. 
The  west  wind  tossed  the  trees  and 
the  foamy  spray  lashed  the  narrow 
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wharf  at  Deptford.  The  waves  still 
beat  upon  the  rocks  and  sands,  but 
over  all  of  England,  the  sun  shone 
auspiciously. 

“I  mark  it  as  a goodly  omen  to  see 
the  sun  so  bright.”  The  speaker,  a 
man  of  some  sixty  years,  stood  upon 
the  deck  of  an  English  trading  ship, 
which  had  been  delayed  in  a sheltered 
harbor  for  the  storm  and  was  now 
plunging  up  the  Thames  to  Deptford. 
Fifty  years  before,  as  a boy,  he  had 
run  away  from  his  uncle’s  home  at 
Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  and  gone  to 
America  with  a party  of  Rene  de 
Laudoniere ; and,  after  escaping  the 
terrible  slaughter  which  overtook  the 
party,  he  had  wandered  over  the  new 
land  so  full  of  adventure  and  promise. 
How  often  in  the  wilderness  of  Amer- 
ica he  had  longed  for  a glimpse  of  the 
little  town  of  Deptford! 

“Indeed,  it  is  a goodly  omen.  The 
sky  looks  washed  and  clean — ay,  even 
the  shore.  All  Nature  gleams  in  the 
freshness  of  the  morning.” 

How  bright  it  all  looked,  as  he 
stood  on  the  deck  of  the  bounding 
ship!  Oh,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
country  he  had  left  in  such  a dark  and 
direful  plight  might  now,  as  he  re- 
turned, prove  to  be  correspondingly 
brightened.  It  seemed  impossible — 
still,  he  had  heard  rumors,  and  what 
might  not  have  happened  in  fifty 
years? 

He  had  left  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  when  Prog- 
ress  and  Retrogression  seemed  strug- 
gling for  supremacy.  Often  during 
those  fifty  years  of  wandering,  he  had 
thought  of  the  contest  and  wondered 
what  the  outcome  had  been.  He  had 
prayed  that  progress  might  be  victor 
and  yet  scarcely  had  he  dared  to  hope 
that  Retrogression  could  be  overcome, 
so  dark  was  the  outlook.  The  ques- 
tion again  came  to  his  mind  as  the 
vessel  made  its  way  up  the  Thames — 
but  now,  as  he  waits  for  developments 
to  give  the  final  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, let  us  leave  our  traveler  and  re- 
view briefly  the  conditions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 


When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne, 
after  the  reign  of  the  Bloody  Mary, 
she  found  the  latter’s  unfortunate  in- 
fluences everywhere.  War  and  strife 
had  been  frequent,  and  with  them  had 
come  the  usual  ravaging  results.  Few 
men  of  letters  had  found  their  way  to 
Mary’s  court.  The  environment  was 
not  conducive  to  the  inspiring  of  men 
to  great  deeds : the  navy  was  poor ; 
the  troops  straggly  and  scantily 
equipped  ; the  treasury  empty ; the  de- 
based currency  of  little  use;  wages 
were  low  and  prices,  high  ; trade  was 
irregular;  paupers  were  numerous; 
London  itself  was  in  a wretched, 
filthy  condition.  Elizabeth’s  very 
right  to  the  throne  was  bitterly  dis- 
puted ; the  whole  kingdom  was  in  a 
state  of  disunion ; war  threatened  on 
many  sides,  and  a war  with  France 
was  actually  going  on;  the  fortunes  of 
England  were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

Such  were  the  conditions  which 
confronted  Elizabeth.  This  was  not 
a particularly  pleasing  or  easy  game 
for  the  new  queen  to  play  when  every 
project  seemed  uncertain  and  every 
move  threatened  checkmate  before  it 
materialized.  It  was  a period  of  deso- 
lation ; Retrogression  claimed  Eng- 
land for  its  own. 

At  Sayes  Court,  there  was  great  re- 
joicing at  the  traveler’s  return.  The 
old  Duke  of  Sussex  was  dead  and  his 
son,  who  now  bore  the  title,  welcomed 
his  cousin  most  graciously.  He  de- 
lighted to  point  out  the  changes  which 
appeared  on  every  side : the  old 

thatched  roofs  had  been  replaced  by 
tiled  ones  of  slate  or  tin  ; there  were 
spacious  openings  to  admit  light  and 
air  instead  of  narrow  slits,  and  glazed 
panes  made  such  windows  possible; 
a new  conception  of  domestic  comfort 
had  led  to  a thousand  such  innova- 
tions. And  such  a bewildering  va- 
riety in  gorgeous  costumes  as  the 
times  expected!  No  wonder  that  a 
man  often  was  said  to  “wear  a manor 
on  his  back.”  Why,  the  Duke  had 
made  him  wear  three  elaborate  suits 
in  on  day,  him,  whom  had  worn  but 
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one  shabby  suit  for  years  in  the  new 
land  of  the  West ! As  each  suit  had 
been  admired  curiously  and  donned, 
the  Duke  had  led  him  to  the  most  mar- 
vellous importation — a mirror! — in 

which  he  saw  himself  as  others  saw 
him ; and  when  he  learned  that  the 
same  mirror  had  reflected  the  stately 
form  of  Elizabeth  herself  in  one  of  her 
visits  to  the  Court,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  persuaded  to  leave 
it. 

Picture  after  picture,  the  Duke  un- 
rolled, to  his  cousin’s  eyes;  change  af- 
ter change;  innovations  everywhere 
met  the  delighted  traveler’s  gaze.  As 
a fitting  climax,  they  went  together  to 
the  presence  chamber  of  Greenwich 
Castle,  a few  miles  from  Deptford, 
where  the  queen  was  then  living. 

There,  in  the  splendid  hall  hung 
with  tapestry  and  garlands,  the  floor 
strewn  with  rushes  and  the  walls  dec- 
orated with  numberless  trophies,  they 
encountered  the  Archbishop,  the 
Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  London,  lit- 
terati,  knights  of  the  Garter,  travelers, 
statesmen,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
all  gorgeously  robed ; and  there  they 
saw  the  Queen,  elaborately  gowned 
and  much  bejeweled,  mingling  with 
these  distinguished  subjects,  chatting 
in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
to  each  other  as  the  case  demanded 
and  bowing  affably  to  their  cry  of 
“Long  live  the  good  Queen  Bess.” 

Here  was  a court  such  as  Mary  in 
her  wildest  dreams  could  never  have 
imagined.  Here  were  men  serving 
their  country  and  their  queen  most 
enthusiastically ; here  were  ladies, 
gaily  clad,  into  whose  heads  no 
thought  of  intrigue  or  treachery  en- 
tered. Here  stood  the  manifestation 
of  the  great  religious  tolerance,  when 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  were 
numbered  among  her  courtiers.  Here 
in  short,  were  clergy,  and  statesmen, 
adventurers  and  men  of  letters,  the 
Pride,  the  Chivalry,  the  Genius  of 
England. 

There  was  the  queen,  whose  ever- 
ight  and  highest  care  was 
The  traveler  grazed  on 
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the  scene,  trying  to  grasp  and  realize 
the  improvements,  the  full  value  of 
which  it  would  take  him  years  to  un- 
derstand. How  had  she  accomplished 
so  much?  Factories  were  flourishing, 
by  her  orders,  giving  employment  to 
hundreds;  a paper  mill  had  been  set 
up ; there  was  a new  religion ; and 
each  parish  cared  for  its  own  poor ; 
there  was  a new  currency ; foreign 
trade  was  established.;  the  court  was 
full  of  men  of  learning,  of  travel,  and 
of  culture;  and  there  was  peace  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Our  traveler  tried  to  realize  what  a 
splendid  half  century  he  had  missed, 
what  an  age  of  dreams,  of  adventure, 
of  imagination,  of  enthusiasm  it  had 
been,  to  produce  such  explorers  as 
Cabot,  Frobisher,  Gilbert,  and  Raleigh, 
such  poets  as  Spencer,  Sidney,  Dray- 
ton and  Marlowe,  such  writers  as 
Jonson  and  Shakspere. 

It  was  almost  dark,  when  the  Duke 
and  his  cousin  returned  to  Deptford ; 
the  traveler  slipped  away,  down  to  the 
wharf  to  think  it  over.  It  was  no 
magic  work  to  disappear  in  a night — 
this  change  in  his  beloved  England ; 
he  prayed  that  years  of  life  might  be 
granted  him  for  enjoyment  and  ap- 
preciation. England  was  “merrie 
England,”  indeed,  “a  nest  of  singing 
birds,  an  England  of  triumph  and 
splendor  at  home  and  abroad.  He  re- 
ceived the  assurance  as  the  House  of 
Commons  had  received  certain  gracious 
concess'ons  from  Elizabeth’s  hands — 
“most  joyfully  and  with  most  hearty 
prayers  and  thanks  for  the  same.” 
Retrogression  and  Progress  had  been 
in  mighty  conflict  and  Progress  had 
won. 

Doiothy  H.  Black. 


CLASS  PROPHECY. 

By  Thomas  Henry  Carens. 

While  taking  a sea  voyage  in  the 
summer  of  1911,  following  my  gradu- 
ation from  High  School,  the  ship  in 
which  I was  a passenger  was  wrecked 
and  I was  cast  away  on  an  island  far 
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off  in  the  South  Pacific.  Not  one  of 
my  companions  aboard  the  ship  es- 
caped with  me  and  so  I was  left  to 
pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  solitude 
and  confinement,  a veritable  Robinson 
Crusoe.  But  unlike  the  hero  of  De- 
foe’s book  1 did  not  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  a companion  to  keep  me 
company  in  the  long  years  which  were 
to  pass,  for  I had  no  man  Friday.  I 
had  been  on  this  island  so  long  that  I 
had  lost  all  track  of  time.  1 did  not 
even  know  how  many  • years  had 
passed  until  one  morning,  about  three 
weeks  before  the  time  of  which  I am 
relating,  I was  awakened  by  the  voice 
of  a human  being.  I could  scarcely 
believe  my  ears  until  on  rising  and  go- 
ing outside  my  habitation  I beheld  a 
man  standing  beside  a machine  which 
I felt  must  be  an  aeroplane.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  making  a flight  around 
the  world  and  that  on  passing  over  my 
island  he  had  landed  to  procure  sup- 
plies. He  remained  for  two  days  and 
when  he  left  he  had  a passenger,  re- 
joicing at  his  deliverance. 

It  took  us  but  little  more  than  a 
week  to  reach  New  York,  the  destina- 
tion of  the  aviator.  I spent  about  ten 
days  in  that  city  accustoming  myself 
to  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  times. 
Then  on  a beautiful  morning  in  early 
summer,  June  21,  1926,  I hired  an  air- 
ship for  my  own  personal  use  and 
started  for  my  native  town  which  I 
had  left  almost  fifteen  years  before. 
In  less  than  three  hours  I was  stand- 
ing on  the  landing  wharf  of  the  big 
aero-garage,  situated,  as  I judged, 
somewhere  back  of  Pleasant  Street  in 
the  vicinity  of  Menotomy  Rocks  Park. 
From  this  point  of  vantage  I gazed 
over  the  familiar  scenes  which  but  a 
short  time  before  I had  imagined  lost 
to  me  forever. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the 
northeast  I saw  a stately  edifice,  built 
in  the  style  of  an  armory.  When  I 
inquired  the  nature  of  this  building  I 
was  told  that  it  was  the  City  Hall. 
Curious  to  see  what  it  was  like,  for  in 
my  school  days  it  had  seemed  to  be 
but  a hazy  dream  of  the  future,  I lost 


no  time  in  making  my  way  there. 
Ascending  the  wide  marble  steps  I 
found  myself  in  a long  and  lofty  cor- 
ridor lined  on  each  side  with  offices 
of  every  description.  I was  met  by  a 
polite  attendant  who  inquired  what 
my  business  might  be.  The  first 
thought  that  came  into  my  head  was 
that  I might  see  the  mayor  so  1 asked 
the  attendant  if  His  Honor  was  at 
leisure.  The  attendant  disappeared, 
but  in  a moment  he  returned  with  the 
information  that  the  mayor  would  see 
me  presently.  In  a few  moments  I 
was  ushered  into  the  Executive  Office. 
At  first  glance  I saw  a man  with  his 
back  to  me  seated  in  a comfortable 
armchair,  his  feet  on  the  desk,  and 
spread  out  in  front  of  him  were  the 
sporting  pages  of  tire  local  newspaper. 
He  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  my  pres- 
ence and  paid  no  attention  to  me.  As 
I stood  watching  him  something  fa- 
miliar in  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
back  and  poise  of  the  head  caught  my 
attention,  ar.d  when  he  did  turn 
around  I almost  dropped  dead  from 
surprise,  for  His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of 
Arlington,  was  none  other  than  our 
former  schoolboy  politician,  John 
Robinson. 

To  say  that  I was  surprised  would 
be  putting  it  mildly,  but  after  the  nov- 
elty wore  off  Mayor  Robinson  sug- 
gested that  he  show  me  around  the 
building.  I consented  and  we  started. 
The  first  room  we  entered  was  the  of- 
fice of  the  Police  Department  and  here 
another  surprise  awaited  me  for  seated 
behind  the  desk  with  a big  cigar  in  his 
mouth  was  Horatio  Lamson,  chief  of 
the  Arlington  Police. 

The  next  office  in  line  was  the 
Treasury  Department.  Before  we  en- 
tered, the  Mayor  told  me  that  it  was 
managed  by  the  best  treasurer  in  the 
world  and  that  statement  was  suffi- 
cient to  inform  me  that  Roger  Bell  was 
in  charge  of  the  money.  The  Mayor 
said,  however,  that  Mr.  Bell  was  re- 
strained from  accomplishing  great 
things  by  the  powerful  hand  of  his 
brother  Theodore,  who  was  always  on 
hand  to  overthrow  his  brother’s  proj- 
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ects  by  refusing  to  approve  of  some  of 
his  enterprises  involving  large  sums  of 
money. 

Adjoining  the  Treasury  Department 
was  an  office  of  a nature  that  was  new 
to  me.  It  was  called  the  Amanuensis 
Department  and  the  Mayor  explained 
that  the  demand  for  stenographers  for 
town  business  was  so  large  that  the 
town  had  set  an  office  apart  especially 
for  them  from  which  they  were  called 
to  any  part  of  the  building.  The  fa- 
miliar click-click  of  the  typewriters 
was  music  to  my  ears  and  it  was  dit- 
ficult  to  draw  me  away  from  it.  On 
leaving  the  office  1 noticed  three  or 
four  familiar  faces  and  on  looking 
twice  I recognized  four  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Room  13  Fraternity,  Jen- 
nie Prince,  Margaret  Duffy,  Rose 
Meehan  and  Nellie  Clare. 

Just  across  the  hall  was  an  office  in 
which  the  legal  advisers  of  the  city 
transacted  their  business.  There  were 
several  divisions  of  this  branch  and  in 
one  corner,  presiding  over  a big  desk 
labelled  “Commercial,'’  I recognized 
the  legal  lights,  Arlene  Pike  and  Ruth 
White,  who,  at  one  time  in  the  dim, 
dim  past,  had  shown  such  marked  abil- 
ity icr  the  handling  of  Commercial 
Law. 

I wanted  very  much  to  see  the  large 
auditorium  above,  but  the  Mayor  told 
me  that  to  risk  examining  it  now 
would  be  taking  my  life  in  my  hands, 
for  a suffragette  convention  was  in 
progress  and  the  leading  speakers 
were  Gertrude  McWeeney  and  Helen 
Lyons.  Needless  to  say  we  did  not  in- 
spect the  hall  that  day. 

We  visited  all  the  other  offices  but 
without  discovering  any  other  old 
friends  or  classmates  and  it  was  not 
long  before  I was  taking  leave  of  the 
Mayor.  It  was  then  that  I asked  him 
what  the  city  had  done  in  national 
politics.  He  said  that  they  had  sent 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the 
greatest  orator  o-f  the  century,  a man 
who  had  won  lasting  renown  in  his 
defence  of  the  nation’s  colonies  be- 
cause of  what  he  called  unjust  taxa- 
tion. Inquiring  who  1 Ed- 
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mund  Burke  might  be  I received  the 
reply,  “Philip  Wood.” 

The  next  building  of  interest  in  the 
city  was  the  High  School.  The  orig- 
inal edifice,  which  had  seemed  so  large 
fifteen  years  before,  now  was  small  in 
comparison  to  the  great  buildings 
which  had  been  added  to  it.  Not  car- 
ing to  venture  being  lost  in  the  new 
part  of  the  school  1 entered  through 
an  old  door  on  Academy  Street.  I 
made  my  way  ff>  the  principal’s  office 
in  some  unaccountable  manner  and  in 
strict  accordance  to  the  rules  of  a dec- 
ade and  half  before,  rapped  on  the  of- 
fice door.  A sonorous  voice  bade  me 
enter.  I did  so  and  found  myself  face 
to  face  with  the  principal  of  the  Ar- 
lington High  School,  a portly  man 
whom  I at  once  recognized  as  Richard 
Sears. 

Mr.  Sears  welcomed  me  warmly  and 
was  only  too  willing  to  show  me 
through  the  rooms  where  for  four  long- 
years  we  labored  as  Lligh  School  pu- 
pils. He  told  me  that  he  had  no  less 
than  nine  graduates  of  the  class  of 
19 1 1 on  his  teaching  staff,  a truly  re- 
markable record.  The  instructor  in 
French  was  Eliza  Bitzer  and  German 
was  taught  by  Elsie  Danforth.  Latin 
and  Greek  were  expounded  by  Mil- 
dred Horrocks  and  Bhoda  Johnson. 
Stenography  and  other  commercial 
subjects  had  several  teachers  under 
the  supervision  of  Alice  Smith.  Phy- 
sical Culture,  which  had  become  a reg- 
ular subject  on  the  school  curriculum, 
was  in  charge  of  Harriet  Holt.  But 
the  most  startling  intelligence  that  I 
received  was  that  the  course  in  Ameri- 
can Flistory  had  become  so  popidar 
that  three  teachers  were  now  needen 
to  manage  the  scholars  and  so  Louise 
Robinson,  Veronica  McCarthv  and 
Helen  Scamrell  had  been  assigned  to 
this  task. 

Mr.  Sears  told  me  that  two  other 
members  of  the  class  had  formerly 
been  teachers  in  the  school,  but  that 
Rena  Gray  had  left  for  the  far  East 
to  do  missionary  work  in  China  and 
Thibet  and  that  Dorothea  Rowse  had 
forsaken  the  role  of  school  teacher  to 
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accept  the  more  pleasant  one  of  a 
school  teacher’s  wife. 

On  returning  to  the  business  quarter 
of  the  city  1 discovered  that  two  beau- 
tiful theatres  had  been  erected.  The 
first  was  a vaudeville  house  which 
was  devoted  to  local  artists  and  was 
managed  by  John  Gowen.  On  the  ad- 
vertising posters  outside  I discovered 
an  array  of  vaudeville  talent,  outrank- 
ing any  that  had  ever  been  produced 
before  in  Arlington.  First  of  all  came 
Chester  Whitman  billed  as  the  great- 
est American  humorist  of  all  time, 
Mark  Twain  and  Artemus  Ward  not 
excepted.  Next  in  line  was  the  great- 
est woman  violinist  of  America,  Grace 
Donnelly.  From  the  next  poster  I 
learned  that  Dorothy  Dawes  had  out- 
done Adeline  Genee  in  her  presenta- 
tion of  character  dances.  A trained 
horse  act,  given  by  Edith  Estabrooks 
and  Gertrude  Schnetzer  was  the  next 
attraction,  the  horse  no  doubt  being 
the  same  one  that  had  formerly  been 
a familiar  sight  on  the  streets  of  Ar- 
lington. Then  came  a trio  of  artists 
who,  as  it  was  announced,  had  been 
excused  from  the  Boston  Opera  Flouse 
for  a fortnight  so  that  their  native  city 
might  have  the  good  fortune  of  hear- 
ing their  wonderful  voices.  They 
were  Mildred  Whilton,  Elizabeth  Yer- 
rinton,  and  Grace  Barr.  And  to  think, 
I recollected,  that  they  started  their 
wonderful  career  in  the  Girls’  Glee 
Club. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  theatre  I was 
informed  that  it  was  devoted  to  dra- 
matic productions  and  that  every  play 
that  had  ever  been  presented  had  been 
the  work  of  residents  of  the  city  of 
Arlington.  Plalf  of  these  had  been 
supplied  by  Dorothy  Black  who  had 
been  proclaimed  as  the  equal,  if  not 
the  superior,  of  Clyde  Fitch  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  other 
plays  had  been  written  by  a company, 
known  as  the  Arlington  Syndicate, 
composed  of  Blanche  King,  Mildred 
Wyman,  Mildred  Osgood,  and  Har- 
riet Bartlett.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  the  Syndicate  would  not  exist 
much  longer  for  its  members  had 


other  things  to  take  up  their  time. 
Blanche  King  was  too  busv  with 
household  duties.  Mildred  Osgood 
foresaw  greater  prospects  as  a profes- 
sional pianist.  Mildred  Wyman  was 
contemplating  founding  a private 
school  at  Arlington  Heights  and  Har- 
riet Bartlett  could  no  longer  resist 
the  call  of  the  typewriter  and  was  re- 
solved to  return  to  her  profession.  And 
in  addition  to  all  this  the  leading  ac- 
tors, Mr.  and  Mrs.  , or  rather 

Lawrence  Munch  and  Gertrude 
Thomas,  had  decided  to  retire  from 
the  stage. 

Adjoining  this  theatre  was  a big 
sign  announcing  the  re-opening  of  the 
Arlington  Commercial  College.  The 
proprietors  of  this  college,  I afterward 
learned,  were  Carolyn  Whittemore 
and  Isabel  Gratto. 

There  were  two  other  members  of 
my  class  whom  I had  not  encountered 
so  I resolved  to  return  to  the  City 
Hall  and  find  out  from  the  Mayor 
what  had  happened  to  them.  I found 
His  Honor  working  as  hard  as  usual 
and  I asked  him,  “Where  is  John 
Cronin?” 

“John  Cronin,”  the  Mayor  replied, 
“have  you  not  heard  of  the  greatest 
financier  of  the  country?  You  know 
in  our  school  days  we  always  called 
him  the  “Boy  Broker,”  and  now  he 
has  become  a real  broker  and  has  deal- 
ings with  the  heirs  of  John  I).  Rocke- 
feller, Andrew  Carnegie,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  the  rest  of  that  crowd." 
This  was  certainly  news  but  there  was 
still  another  question,  “What  has  hap- 
pened to  Harlan  Reycroft?” 

“Oh,  he,  too,  has  come  into  world- 
wide prominence  since  he  became  the 
star  pitcher  of  the  New  York  Giants. 
He  won  the  pennant  for  them  last  year 
by  pitching  and  winning  every  game 
in  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  year.  He 
spends  his  winters  here  in  Arlington 
and  ;s  interested  ir.  a big  farm  over  on 
Mystic  Street.” 

After  giving  this  information  the 
Mayor  asked  me  what  I intended  to 
do  now  that  I had  returned  to  the 
haunts  of  civilization. 
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“Well,”  I replied,  “perhaps  the  Syn- 
dicate will  give  me  an  engagement  for 
old  time’s  sake,  but  even  if  there  isn’t 
an  opening  in  theatrical  lines  any 
newspaper  would  jump  at  the  chance 


to  sign  np  a good  sporting  editor  even 
if  the  extent  of  his  experience  had 
been  reporting  the  athletic  happenings 
in  the  Arlington  High  School  fifteen 
years  ago.’’ 


BASEBALL. 

The  third  game  of  the  year  was 
played  on  April  15,  when  Cambridge 
Latin  was  defeated  18  to  3.  Arlington 
knocked  two  pitchers  out  of  the  box. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the 
Alumni  was  defeated  14  to  8.  The 
high  school  boys  clinched  the  game  in 
the  first  inning  by  scoring  seven  runs 
off  Hill,  last  year’s  captain. 

Arlington  lost  the  first  league  game 
to  Woburn  on  April  22.  Chaves  had 
one  bad  inning  in  which  Woburn 
scored  five  runs.  Arlington  rallied  in 
the  eighth,  but  Donavan  tightened  up 
after  they  had  scored  four  times  and 
Woburn  won  out,  7 to  5. 

On  the  24th  Everett  defeated  Ar- 
lington at  Everett  10  to  1,  and  on  the 
26th  the  team  was  defeated  again  at 
Middlesex,  8 to  1. 

The  league  game  with  Stoneham  on 
the  29th  was  won  7 to  6,  but  not  un- 
til Stoneham  had  thrown  a scare  into 
the  Arlington  team.  Stoneham  led  at 
one  time  6 to*  3,  but  with  the  bases  full 
George  Lowe  doubled  to  deep  left 


clearing  the  bases  and  he  scored  the 
winning  run  later  on  Hadley's  single. 

On  May  second,  Ouincy  High  won, 
10  to  4.  The  game  with  Harvard  2 1 
on  the  folowing  day  was  cancelled. 

On  May  6,  Arlington  won  an  uphill 
fight  from  Natick,  10  to  9.  In  the  sev- 
enth inning  Natick  led  7 to  2,  but  Ar- 
lington, through  hits  by  Parris  and 
Lowe,  scored  four  runs.  Natick  scored 
twice  in  the  eighth  but  Arlington 
again  rose  to  the  occasion  and  scored 
four  more  just  enough  to  win. 

On  May  10,  vVinchester  was  de- 
feated 10  to  o.  By  this  victor}^  and 
the  defeat  of  Stoneham  on  the  13th, 
7 to  5,  both  league  games,  Arlington 
lumped  into  second  place  in  the  Mys- 
tic league  standing. 

On  May  17,  Arlington  easilv  de- 
feated Dedham  9 to  2. 

During  the  week  of  May  22,  Arling- 
ton met  three  of  the  strongest  teams 
in  the  state  and  was  defeated  each 
time.  On  Monday  Rindge  M.  T.  S. 
won,  9 to  o.  On  Wednesday  Arling- 
ton journeyed  to  Waltham  without 
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Capt.  Trainor  and  Lowe  and 
feated  20  to  1.  On  Saturday  er- 
hill  won,  11  to  5. 

The  annual  game  with  Gloucester 
on  Memorial  Day  was  lost,  5 to  4. 
Both  teams  batted  the  ball  hard  but 
poor  judgment  and  five  costly  errors 
by  the  Arlington  team  caused  the  de- 
feat. Four  of  Gloucester’s  five  runs 
were  made  as  a direct  result  of  errors. 


TRACK  EVENTS. 

The  annual  inter-class  track  meet  on 
April  21,  was  won  by  the  class  of  1913 
with  24  points,  1912  was  second  with 
17  1-2,  1 9 1 1 was  third  with  14  1-4,  and 
1914  fourth  with  7 1-4.  Raymond 
McWeeney  was  the  star  of  the  meet 
and  to  his  work  the  sophomores  owed 
their  victory.  Two  school  records 
were  broken  and  one  was  equalled. 
McWeeney  broke  the  shot  put  record, 
held  by  Buckley  ’10,  and  Roger  Bell, 
broke  his  own  record  for  the  mile,  run- 
ning the  distance  in  4 min.  58  2-5  sec. 
Harlan  Reycroft  equalled  Buckley’s 
record  of  25  sec.,  in  the  220  yd.  dash. 
The  summary. 

100  yd.  dash — Won  by  R.  McWeeney 
’13;  second,  H.  Reycroft,  ’ll;  third,  .7. 

E.  Robinson  ’ll.  Time — 10  4-5  sec- 
onds. 

220  yd.  dash — Won  by  H.  Reycroft  ’ll; 
second,  E.  Osgood  ’12;  third,  R.  Mc- 
Weeney ’13.  Time — 25  seconds. 

Mile  Run — Won  by  R.  W.  Bell  ’ll;  sec- 
ond, G.  H.  Goldsmith  ’14;  third,  A. 
Landall  ’12.  Time — 4 min.  58  2-5  sec. 

High  J mnp — Won  by  S.  Ober  T2;  second, 

,T.  Crowley  ’14;  third,  tie  between  .7. 
Colbert  ’12,  A\ . Jardine,  ’12,  H.  Rey- 
croft ‘11,  and  R.  Hooper  ’14.  Height — 

4 ft.  10  inches. 

Broad  Jump — Won  by  F.  Osgood  ’12; 
second,  E.  H.  Rowse  ’13;  third,  R.  Mc- 
Weeney ’13.  Distance — 18  ft.  4 in. 

Shot  Put — Won  by  R.  McWeeney  ’13; 


second,  W.  Low  ’13;  third,  C.  Parris 
’13.  Distance — 37  ft.  4 in. 

Relay  Race-  Won  by  1913  (McWeeney, 
Cousens,  Parris,  W.  Reycroft);  second, 
1912  (Jardine,  Trainor,  Landall,  Os- 
good) ; third,  1914  (Goldsmith,  Hooper, 
Whittemore,  Mansell.)  Time — 2 min. 

31  sec. 

The  first  dual  meet  was  held  with 
Winchester  High  on  Manchester 
Field,  Winchester,  on  May  27.  Ar- 
lington ran  away  with  the  meet,  scor- 
ing 51  points  to  Winchester’s  17.  Ar- 
lington took  every  first  place  with  the 
exception  of  the  high  jump  which  re- 
sulted in  a tie  between  Cronin  of  Ar- 
lington and  Penalygan  of  Winchester. 
Harlan  Reycroft  won  both  sprints, 
equalling  the  record  of  103-5  ’n  the 
century  dash  and  breaking  his  own 
record  of  25  seconds  in  the  furlong 
dash  by  1-5  of  a second.  Forrest  Os- 
good lowered  the  quarter  mile  record 
to  562-5  seconds,  and  Bell  brought 
the  mile  record  down  to  4 min.,  46  sec. 
John  Cronin  was  the  surprise  of  the 
meet,  he  not  only  tying  with  Penaly- 
gan in  the  high  jump  but  he  broke 
the  school  record  by  clearing  5 ft.  2 in. 
Osgood  added  another  record  when  he 
jumped  t8  ft.  11  in.,  in  the  broad 
jump.  The  summary: 

100  yd.  dash — Won  by  Reycroft,  A;  sec- 
ond, Robinson,  A;  third,  Goddu,  W 
Time — 10  3-5  seconds. 

220  yd.  dash — Won  by  Reycroft,  A ; 
second,  Goddu,  W;  third,  Robinson.  A. 
Time — 24  4-5  seconds. 

440  yd.  run — Won  by  Osgood,  A;  sec- 
ond, Hooper,  A;  third,  Farnsworth,  W. 
Time — 56  2-5  seconds. 

Mile  Run — Won  by  Bell,  A;  second. 
Goldsmith,  A;  third,  Landall,  A. — 
Time  4 min.,  46  sec. 

H igh  Jump — Tie  between  Cronin,  A, 
and  Penalygan,  W,  for  first;  third, 
Ober,  A.  Height  5 ft.  2 in. 

Broad  Jump — Won  by  Osgood.  A;  second, 
Johnson,  W;  third.  Farnsworth,  W. 
Distance — 18  ft.  11  in. 

Shot  Put — Won  by  Low,  A;  second, 
Tuck,  W;  third,  Wheatley,  W.  Dis- 
tance— 35  ft.  5 in. 

Rela  ~ by  Arlington  (Roy- 
er- Hooper,  Osgood.) 

Ti  sec. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

April  18,  1911  to  May  31,  1911. 


Receipts.  Expenditures. 


Balance  on  hand 

$86.14 

Paid  C.  L.  S.  and  Alumni  Games 

$2.40 

From  Hockey  Manager 

I-7 1 

tt 

Melrose  Game 

I. OO 

Season  Tickets  and  Dues.  . . . 

2.20 

tt 

Umpires  for  3 League  Games 

9.00 

Paid  by  Trainor 

•35 

tt 

Everett  Game 

1.70 

From  Alumni  Game 

7.10 

a 

Stoneham  Game 

1. 10 

“ Woburn  “ 

9.30 

tt 

Quincy  “ 

2.68 

“ Everett  “ 

5-°° 

a 

Natick  “ 

6.00 

“ Middlesex  “ 

l.l8 

a 

Dedham  “ 

3-4° 

“ Quincy  “ 

2.20 

“ 

Rindge  “ 

2.20 

“ Natick  “ 

5.20 

“ 

Waltham  “ 

1.40 

“ Winchester  “ 

6.10 

a 

Haverhill  “ 

1 1 .05 

“ Stoneham  “ 

9.40 

tt 

Gloucester  “ 

10.60 

“ Dedham  “ 

3-9° 

it 

Police  (10  games) 

20.00 

“ Rindge  “ 

2.40 

it 

Mileage  Book  

20.00 

“ Waltham  “ 

4.  I O 

it 

Track  Coach 

30.00 

“ Ice  Cream  

52-93 

tt 

a 

Base  Ball  Coach 

W.  B.  Read 

30.00 

18.50 

$199.2 1 

1 1 

J.  W.  Brine 

10.83 

Total  Expense 

198. 11 

tt 

Lumber  and  Supplies.  . . . 
Mystic  League  Dues .... 

2.70 

2.00 

Balance  on  hand 

$1.10 

tt 

:t 

Postage  and  Telephone . . 

Davis  Ice  Cream 

C.  S.  Parker  & Son 

Expenses  Track  Meet.  . . 
Repairing  chair  

.70 
3.00 
6.25 
1 -35 
•25 

$198. 1 1 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  Smith,  Treasurer. 


I have  examined  the  above  report  and  find  it  correct. 


F.  C.  Mitchell,  Auditor. 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

i9ii. 

Grace  A.  Barr, — “ Wise  to  resolve  and 
patient  to  perforin.” 

Harriet  Bartlett, — ‘‘A  hat  not  much  the 
worse  for  wear.” 

Roger  Bell, — “ Silence  that  dreadful  bell  ! ” 

Theodore  Bell, — “ Good  sense  which  only 
is  the  gift  oi  Heaven.” 

Eliza  Bitzer, — “ The  Cherub  Contempla- 
tion.” 

Dorothy  Black, — “ I awoke  one  morning 
and  found  myself  famous.” 

Thomas  Carens, — “ An  Tommy  ain’t  a 
bloom  in  fool — you  bet  that  Tommy 
sees.” 

Nellie  Clare, — “Often  studious,  earnest 
and  obedient  to  rules.” 

John  Cronin, — “ We  grant,  although  he  had 
much  wit, 

He  was  very  shy  of  using  it.” 

Elsie  Danforth, — “ Lord  ! I wonder  what 
fool  it  was  that  first  invented  kissing.” 

Dorothy  Dawes, — “ For  e’en  though  van- 
quished, she  could  argue  still.” 

Grace  Donnelly, — “ Sweets  to  the  sweet.” 


Margaret  Duffy, — “ Steady  and  still.” 

Edith  Estabrooks, — “ Be  to  her  virtues  very 
kind, 

But  to  her  faults  a little  blind.” 

Jack  Gowen, — “ I believe  they  talked  of 
me,  for  they  laughed  consumedly.” 

Isabel  Gratto, — “ A still  small  voice.” 

Rena  Gray, — “ Maiden  with  the  meek 
brown  eyes.” 

Harriet  Holt, — ‘ Common  sense  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  possible  ; it  is  calculation 
applied  to  life.” 

Mildred  Horrocks, — “ For  others  say  thou 
dost  deserve,  and  I believe  it  better 
than  reportingly.” 

Rhoda  Johnson, — “ Her  voice  was  very 
low,  gentle  and  soft  — an  excellent 
thing  in  a woman.” 

Horatio  Lamson, — “ There  are  more  things 
in  Heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy  ! ” 

Helen  Lyons, — “ For  she  was  crammed 
with  theories  out  of  books.” 

Veronica  McCarthy — “ You  can  almost  hear 
her  smile.” 

Gertrude  McWeeney,— “ Then  she  could 
talk.  Ye  Gods  how  she  could  talk  ! ” 
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Rose  Meehan, — “ That  which  we  call  a 
rose.” 

Lawrence  Munch, — “ He  hath  eaten  me 
out  of  house  and  home.” 

Mildred  Osgood, — “ Rare  compound  of 
oddity,  frolic  and  fun. 

Who  relished  a joke  and  rejoiced  in  a 
pun. 

Whose  temper  was  generous,  open, 
sincere, 

A stranger  to  flattery,  a stranger  to 
fear.” 

Arlene  Pike, — “ Though  thou  hadst  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honor  thee  I will  not 
seek, 

For  names.” 

Jennie  Prince, — “ What’s  in  a name  ? ” 

Harlan  Reycroft, — “ An  oyster  may  be 
crossed  in  love.” 

John  Robinson, — “ The  very  pink  of  per- 
fection.” 

Louise  Robinson, — “ Some  credit  in  being 
jolly  ! ” 

Dorothea  Rowse, — “ Not  stepping  o’er  the 
bounds  of  modesty.” 

Helen  Scanned, — “ If  I thought  my  judg- 
ment were  of  years 

I should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy 
peers.” 

Gertrude  Schnetzer, — “ Softly  speak  and 
sweetly  smile.” 

Richard  Sears, — “ The  march  of  the  human 
mind  is  slow.” 

Alice  Smith,— “ Quietly  she  goes  on  her 
way.” 

Gertrude  Thomas, — Who  says  in  verse 
what  others  say  in  prose.” 

Mildred  Whilton, — “ I do  honour  the  very 
flea  of  his  dog.” 

Ruth  White, — “ 'r  a little  girl  and 

she  had 

Chester  Whi  th  sounds  my 

wisdor 

And  higl  ame.” 


Carolyn  Whittemore, — “ For  she  was  jest 
the  quiet  kind 
Whose  natures  never  vary, 

Like  streams  that  keep  a summer 
mind 

Snow  hid  in  Jenooary.” 

Philip  Wood, — “ A chip  of  the  old  block.” 

Mildred  Wyman, — “ Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter said  for  she’s  as  true  as  steel.” 

Elizabeth  Yerrinton, — “ Exceedingly  good 
and  very  sweet, 

A more  diligent  student  you  could  not 
meet.” 

The  Editor,— “ Nuf  sed.” 

1912. 

The  following  have  been  the  1912  class 
officers  throughout  the  year  : 

President,  Forrest  C.  Osgood. 
Vice-President,  Rachel  C.  Tuttle. 
Secretary,  Harrie  Dadmun. 

Treasurer,  Daniel  Cameron. 

Chemistry. 

N 2O  (nitrous  oxide)  is  “ laughing  gas.” 
O (Oxygen)  is  essential  to  life. 

.•.  4N  2 O plus  2O  equals  “ Life.”  Q.  E.  D. 

German. 

Herr  Schmidt  (suggesting  translation) 
“ as  the  last  straw — or — into  the  bargain.” 
Mr.  S.  (repeating.)  “ As  the  last  straw 
in  the  bargain.” 

Chemistry. 

Teacher.  “ Remember  what’s  going  to 
happen  May  22.  What  is  it  ? ” 

Blight ‘Pupil  (eagerly).  “ Cranford  ? ” 

The  Boy’s  Glee  Club  starts. 

Heard  in  the  corridor. 

1st  Youth  (timidly).  “Say,  are  you 
coming  to  sing  this  afternoon  ? ” 

Indignant  Chorus.  “ Are  you  ? ” 

Babel  of  voices. 

2nd  Youth  ( anxiously  ).  “ Will  you  come, 
sure  ? ” 

3rd  Youth.  “ Gee,  I don’t  know.” 
Chorus  “ Oh,  come  ahead.” 

Further  remarks  drowned  by  the  vocal 
efforts  of  budding  soloists. 
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Latin  III. 

Miss  T.  ( translating  ).  “ No  one  can 

boast  hereafter  of  enlightening  the  punish- 
ment of  this  man.” 

Please,  what  is  “ enlightened  punish- 
ment ? ” Do  they  use  it  in  A.  H.  S.? 

Chemistry. 

Mr.  B.  “Take,  for  example,  candy- 
making. Suppose  you  take  one  spoonful  of 
sugar  to  one  cup  of  milk.”  What  candy ! 

English  History. 

Miss  T.  “ Where  is  India  ? ” 

Miss  C.  ( in  a wee  sma’  voice ).  “In 
America.” 

Heard  during  German. 

Woeful  groans  from  Room  7. 

Heard  in  Latin. 

More  groans.  Never  mind.  It’s  only 
the  ninth  grade  rehearsing  for  graduation. 
They’ll  recover  during  the  summer. 

English  History. 

Teacher.  “ What  became  of  the  regi- 
cides ? ” 

Miss  Cr-wl-y.  “ They  were  hanged.” 

Teacher  to  Miss  Cr  sby,  ( who  is  madly 
waving  her  her  hand  ).  “ Well  ? ” 

Miss  Cr-sby.  “ I thought  they  were 
hung.” 

Oh  hang  ! Who  cares,  anyway  ? 

1913- 

Translation  by  Miss  B. 

Elle  creusa  une  tombe  et  l’enterra. 

She  dug  a tomb  and  entered  it. 

Pupil  in  book-keeping.  “ What  mark 
of  punctuation  is  placed  after  cash  ? ” 

Teacher.  “Well,  people  usually  make  a 
dash  after  cash.” 

Beware  of  over  eating : Master  C.  says 
it  will  give  you  painful  aches. 

Miss  M.,  asking  why  it  is  a bad  policy 
to  strike,  suddenly  called  on  Master  C. 

Master  C.,  as  usual  far  in  dreamland, 
“ It  disturbs  the  peace,”  Do  you  know 
who  he  is  ? 

If  you  ever  find  a cabbage  moth,  you’d 
better  keep  it.  Miss  F.  says  they  lay  cab- 
bages. 


Master  H says  the  first  thing  to  do  in 
learning  to  ride  a bicycle  is  to  mount  your- 
self. 

Miss  T.  “ Quand  etes-vous  ne  Mon- 
sieur F.” 

Monsieur  F.  “ Dans  Pan  cent  quatre- 
vingt-six.” 

'914- 

In  Greek  History. 

Miss  T.  “ What  kind  of  a man  was 
Alcibiades  ? ” 

Miss  W.  “ He  was  good  looking,  and 
had  a fine  mind,  for  he  was  one  of  some- 
body's best  scholars.”  Vague,  but  convinc- 
ing. 

Miss  T.  “ How  did  the  Romans  get 
help  ? ” 

Miss  R.  ( earnestly ).  “By  sending  a 
telegram  to  Spain.” 

Miss  T.  “ What  was  going  on  in  the 
north  during  the  time  that  the  army  was  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  ? ” 

Master  S.  (after  thinking  hard  for  a mo- 
ment). “Well,  while  they  were  going 
south,  they  went  north.” 

In  English. 

Miss  M.  “ Was  that  original  ? ” 

Master  H.  “ “No.” 

Miss  M.  “ Where  did  you  get  it  ? ” 
Master  H.  “ Thought  it  up.” 

Master  W.  (reading  from  his  paper). 
“ It  was  a pity  I was  the  only  child,  as 
my  mother  had  children.” 

Miss  M.  “ I think  that  you  had  better 
read  it  from  the  book.” 

Master  W.  “Oh  ! I see  I got  mixed.” 

( The  sentence  as  originally  written  was  : 
It  was  a pity  that  I was  the  only  child, 
for  my  mother  had  fondness  of  heart 
enough  to  spoil  a dozen  children.) 

Napoleon  was  asked  if  he  could  have 
conquered  England. 

He  replied,  “ Able  was  I ere  I saw 
Elba.” 

What  is  peculiar  about  this  speech  ? 
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GERMAN  CLUB  NOTES. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mehr 
Kunde  Verein  a very  pleasant  evening 
was  afforded  those  who  attended  the 
German  play.  A very  amusing 
comedy  in  one  act,  “Versalzen,”  was 
presented  by  members  of  the  club.  It 
certainly  proved  to  be  a credit  to  the 
coach,  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  the  efficient 
cast  which  was  made  up  of : Herta, 
the  wife,  Gertrude  Thomas,  Ti;  Ar- 
nold, the  husband,  Lawrence  Mu  ich, 
Ti ; See  berg,  the  guest,  Horatio  Lam- 
son,  T i ; Trudchen,  the  maid,  Eliza- 
beth Yerrinton,  Ti;  LT'rike,  the  aunt, 
Grace  Barr,  ’u;  Gerichtsrat,  the  un- 
cle, Philip  Wood,  Ti. 

Following  the  play,  dancing  was  en- 
joyed until  eleven  o’clock. 

As  this  was  the  last  of  the  club 
meetings,  the  play  formed  a fitting 
close  for  the  club  year,  causing  more 
or  less  interest,  no  doubt,  because  it 
was  the  first  time  a German  play  had 
been  given  in  the  High  School  for 
some  time. 

E.  D. 


SCIENCE  CLUB. 

One  more  meeting  of  the  Science 
Club  has  been  held  since  the  last  pub- 
lication of  the  Clarion,  with  the  fol- 
lowing program  : 

The  Ant — Miss  Scheib  ’13. 

Fire  Extinguishers  and  their  Chemical 
Action — Ober  ’12. 

Flies  and  their  Relation  to  the 
Spreading  of  Diseases— Miss  McLel- 
land  ’12. 

The  Steam  Engine  and  its  Construc- 
tion— Taylor  ’12. 

This  program  was  greatly  enjoyed, 
being  at  the  same  time  interesting 
and  practical. 


ENGLISH  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  English 
Club  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
April  17,  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  with 
an  attendance  of  fifty-three.  Lamson, 
Ti,  presided,  and  Horton,  ’12  admir- 
ably filled  the  difficult  position  of 
critic.  After  the  reading  of  records 
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by  the  Secretary,  the  following  pro- 
gram was  given. 

Solo — Bisbee  ’12. 

Biography  of  Stevenson — Miss  Wheat- 
on ’14. 

Piano  Solo — Chaves  T3. 

Review  of  Stevenson’s  Essays — Miss 
Cotton  ’12. 

Solo — Bisbee  T2. 

Competitive  Narration  Themes: 

Plot  on  predicament  planned  by  Miss 
King  ’ll;  worked  out  by  T.  Bell  ’ll, 
Taylor  ’12,  Currier  ’13,  and  Miss 
Bushee  T4. 

Ballot  vote  on  the  best  solution. 

Mr.  Bisbee’s  solos  were  rendered 
in  an  exceptionally  pleasing  manner, 
and  were  warmly  applauded.  Mr. 
Chaves’  reputation  as  a pianist  is  well 
known  among  the  members  of  the 
Club,  and  his  solos  on  the  occasion 
were  delightful.  The  Club  is  very 
fortunate  in  having  among  its  mem- 
bers excellent  musicians,  so  that  it  is 
able  to  give  an  entire  program  with- 
out calling  on  outside  talent. 

The  literary  part  of  the  program 
was  extremely  acceptable.  The  bio- 
graphy given  by  Miss  Wheaton  was 
entertaining  and  instructive,  and  Miss 
Cotton’s  paper  was  a rare  treat  for 
the  Club.  “Competitive  Narration 
Themes”  proved  to  be  a novel  and  in- 
teresting scheme.  Miss  King’s  plot 
was  well  adapted  for  such  a purpose. 
The  representatives  of  the  four  classes 
gave  widely  different  solutions  of  the 
mystery.  Miss  Bushees’  solution  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  votes. 

The  May  meeting,  which  was  held 
Monday  afternoon,  May  8,  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall,  was  equally  successful. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Miss  King, 
Ti,  with  Roger  Bell,  Ti,  as  critic.  The 


following  interesting  program  was 
given : 

Selection  -High  School  Orchestra. 

Reading  of  Records — Secretary. 

Monologue,  “His  Practice  Hour” — Miss 
Hatch  ’12. 

Vocal  Solo — Miss  Stacey  ’12. 

Monologue,  “The  Tragedy  of  the  Hore- 
hound  Candy,” — Miss  Bateman  ’13. 

Monolgue,  “Twenty-five  Minutes  Be- 
fore”— Miss  Eberhardt  T4. 

Vocal  Solo — Miss  Winn  ’12. 

Monologue,  “A  Rough  Day” — Miss 
Black  ’ll. 

Piano  Solo — Miss  Young  ’13. 

Competitive  Exercise  in  Description. 

Setting  arranged  by  Miss  King  ’ll. 

1911 —  Miss  Rowse. 

1912—  Sanford. 

1913 —  Fleming. 

1914 —  Miss  L.  Hatch. 

Ballot  vote  on  Descriptive  Exercise. 

Original  v erse. 

Miss  Cotton  ’12. 

Lamson  ’ll. 

Announcement  of  vote. 

The  four  original  monologues  were 
a revelation  of  what  can  be  done  in 
English  by  members  of  our  school. 
The  pupils  who  presented  this  part 
of  the  program  deserve  great  praise 
for  their  originality  of  thought  and 
expression.  The  Competitive  Exer- 
cise in  Description  was  much  enjoyed 
by  all.  Miss  Rowse  received  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  for  her  most  excellent 
piece  of  description. 

All  who  love  music  were  delighted 
by  the  excellent  work  of  the  Orches- 
tra, and  by  the  solos  rendered  by 
Misses  Winn  and  Stacey.  Miss 
Young  receive  great  applause  for  her 
artistic  playing  and  responded  to  an 
encore. 

All  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  the 
critic,  that  it  was  an  excellent  program 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  was  en- 
couraging to  note  that  the  change  in 
time  from  evening  to  afternoon  did 
not  diminish  the  attendance. 

Alice  M.  Burtt,  Secretary. 
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We  make  our  bow  to  the  following 

Exchanges : 

The  Arlington  High  School  Clarion 
has  a literary  department  which  it  would 
be  well  for  other  papers  to  imitate. 

The  Recorder,  Winchester. 

The  Clarion,  Arlington,  Mass.,  is  a fine 
paper.  Papers  with  good  literary  depait- 
ments  are  rather  scarce,  and  we  are  glad  to 
count  you  among  that  number.  Your 
“ Tragedy  in  Four  Acts  ” is  bright  and 
realistic.  “ The  Fall  of  the  Toheeskan 
King  ” is  a good  poem,  one  of  the  longest 
we  have  seen  in  a school  paper. 

The  Holten , Danveis. 

“ The  Megaphone,"  Dean  Academy,  con- 
tains interesting  material  throughout.  An 
especially  fine  article  is  one,  “The  Streets 
Cairo,”  which  is  fully  illustrated. 

“ The  Courier,"  Boise,  Idaho,  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  paper.  The  idea  of 
having  the  description  and  illustration  is  a 
good  one.  It  would  be  much  improved  if 
there  were  a table  of  contents. 

“ The  Idea,"  Somerset,  Kentucky,  is  a 
fine  paper.  It  contains  many  fine  cuts  and 
pictures.  The  departments  seem  rather 
confused. 

“ The  Authentic,"  Stoneham,  could  be  im- 
proved in  many  ways.  The  advertisements 
are  intermingled  with  the  paper  itself. 
There  is  a lack  of  original  literary  material. 


It  would  be  interesting  if  other  schools 
should  try  the  idea  in  “ The  Aegis,"  Bev- 
erly. There  are  letters  from  some  of  the 
former  pupils  of  the  school  now  attending 
college,  only  one  from  each  college,  l'he 
articles  are  well  written  and  very  interest- 
ing 

( In  January  ) mother.  “ Johnny,  how  is 
it  your  average  is  lower  this  month  than 
last  ? ” 

Johnny.  “ Well,  you  know,  mother, 
everything  is  marked  down  after  the  holi- 
days.” — Ex. 

Teacher.  “ In  early  days  in  England 
there  was  an  overlord  and  the  vassal.  Who 
can  tell  me  what  the  vassal’s  wife  was 
called  ? ” 

Student.  “Vasaline.”  — Ex. 

“ I don’t  believe  any  two  words  in  the 
English  language  are  synonymous.” 

“ Oh,  I don't  know.  What  is  the  matter 
with  ‘ raise  ’ and  ‘ lift  ? ’ ” 

“ There’s  a big  difference.  “ I ‘ raise  ’ 
chickens  and  have  a neighbor  who  has 
been  known  to  ‘ lift  ’ them.”  — Ex. 

“ Oh  my  1 ” she  exclaimed,  ‘ we’ll  be 
sure  to  miss  the  first  act  ; we  have  been 
waiting  a good  many  minutes  for  my 
mother.  ” 

“ Hours,  I should  say,”  he  replied. 

“Ours!”  she  cried,  “ Oh,  Jim,  this  is 
so  sudden  ! ” — Ex. 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  The  Graduate  School 

Jackson  College  for  Women  The  Medical  School 

The  Engineering  School  The  Dental  School 

The  Crane  Theological  School 

The  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  for  admission 


FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS 

Philip  M.  Hayden,  Secretary,  Tufts  College,  Hass. 


Theresa  B.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
Charles  A.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTISTS 

Associates  Building  Arlington,  Mass. 


E.  COHEN 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

TSoots  Shoes  ami  Rubbers 

Sample  Shoes  a Specialty 

Fine  Repairing  Neatly  Done 

157s  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 


...DOANE... 

Photograph  Supplies 

Developing,  Printing,  Enlarging,  Copying,  Framing 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

16-17-17-19  Associates  Bldg.  Arlington  Mass. 


HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 

Members  ol 

Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 

j- 

IN VESTMENT  SECURITIES 

j- 

Go  Congress  St.,  Boston 


Standard  "Jewelry  Company 

1083  Mass.  Hrc-,  Hrlington 

JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 

Fine  Athletic 
Goods 

j* 

Official  Outfitters  to  A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

O* 

1436  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 


Scientific  and  Practical  Training  in  all  processes  of  Textile  Manufacture  including 
all  Commercial  Fibres.  Complete  Courses  in  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing, 
Textile  Designing,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering. 

The  first  graduate  has  not  yet  been  out  from  school  twelve  years.  The  following  is 
a list  of  the  number  of  graduates  occupying  the  different  positions  in  the  industry. 


Positions  Attained  by  Graduates  ot  Day  Courses  Since  Graduation 


Director  of  Textile  School  ...  1 

Instructor,  Textile  or  Industrial  School  . 13 

Mill  Corporation  Treasurer  ...  4 

Mill  Agent 4 

Mill  Assistant  Agent  ....  1 

Mill  Superintendent 15 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendent  ...  7 

Mill  Assistant  Manager  ....  3 

Mill  Foreman  of  Department  ...  11 

Assistant  to  Superintendent  ...  6 

Mill  Auditor  and  Accountant  ...  5 

Textile  Designer 24 

In  Commission  House  ....  4 

General  Manager 2 

Electrician 3 

Assistant  Engineer 1 

Assistant  Master  Mechanic  and  Draftsman  7 


Chemist  and  Dyer 27 

Chemical  Salesman 5 

In  Business,  Textile  Distributing 

or  Incidental  Thereto  28 

Other  Business 11 

Wool  Houses 3 

Second  Hand 3 

Trade  Journalist 3 

Machinist 2 

Physical  Director 1 

Minor  Mill  Positions  ....  7 

Student  2 

Employment  Not  Known  ...  10 

Not  Employed 5 

Deceased 2 
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Graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted  with  Certificate. 

CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  Prin. 


For  Catalogue,  address 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


TUFTS  COLLEGE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  TUFTS  COLLEGE  DENTAL  SCHOOL 


The  Building  Has  Recently  Been  Enlarged  and  Remodeled 


Offers  a Four  Years’  Graded  Course 
including  all  branches  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Medicine.  The  Laboratories 
are  Extensive  and  Fully  Equipped. 
Clinical  Instruction  is  given  in  the  vari- 
ous Hospitals  of  Boston  which  afford 


facilities  only  to  be  found  in  a large  city. 

Three  Years'  Graded  Course,  cover- 
ing All  Branches  of  Dentistry.  Labora- 
tory and  Scientific  Courses  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  Medical  School. 


CLINICAL  FACILITIES  UNSURPASSED 
Thirty  Thousand  Treatments  being  made  Annually  in  the  Infirmary 

The  Diploma  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations,  but  candi- 
dates for  the  Medical  School  must,  in  addition  to  the  diploma,  present  satisfactory  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  Latin  and  Physics,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  Chemistry.  For  further  information  or  a catalog, 
apply  to 

FREDERICK  M.  BRIGGS,  SECRETARY 
Tufts  College  Medical  & Dental  Schools  416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PURE  CANDIES 

D.  BUTTRICK 

We  manufacture  our  own  con- 
fectionery— have  one  of  the 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry- 

Right  quality  at  right  prices 

BEST  CANDY  MAKERS 

J.  Henry  Hartwell  & Co. 

to  be  had,  and  give  him  the 

UNDERTAKERS 

BEST  MATERIAL 

Medford  Street,  Arlington 

to  do  with.  That  is  what  is 

Telephone  Conn  . Residence  and  Night  Call  792  Mass  Ave. 

making  our  candy  counter  so 
popular. 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

YERXA  & YERXA 

THE  AUTO  EXPRESS  CO. 

669  Massachusetts  Ave.  Arlington 

Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  sticks  at 

Wetherbee  Bros. 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  whipped  Cream 

Sc. 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter 

400  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 

College  Ices 

Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15  cents. 

Grossmith’s  Pharmacy 

THE 

A COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 
Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

LITCHFIELD 

AT 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

STUDIO 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 

W.  E.  PEPPARD 

Scientific  Horse  Shoeing 

939  Mass.  Avenue  - Arlington 

THE  PEOPLE  WHO 

KNOW  PICTURES  : : 

V.  F).  Gmus 

pharmacist 

1320  Mass.  Ave.  - Arlington  Heights 

Booklet  of  Styles  and 

H.  SMITH 

Prices  mailed  on  request. 

Ladies  and  Gents  Custom  Tailor 

Telephone  Connection 

1368  Mass.  Ave.  - Arlington  Heights 
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pcrham 
= Drugs  = 

Joseph  P.  Kerrigan,  D.  M.  D. 

DENTIST 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

E.  F.  LeGender 

Scientific  Hair  Dressing 
All  tools  throughly  stertilized. 

Special  attention  given  to  Children 

1377  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Heights 

Wm.  Whowell,  Jr. 

Gentlemen's  Haberdashery,  Ladies' 

Neckwear  and  Linger  ie 

Association  Block  671  Mass.  Avenue 

Charles  Davis  Cobb,  D.M.  D. 

...  DENTIST  ... 

22  Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

L.  D.  BRADLEY 

Hardware  and  Kitchen  Furnishings 
Family  Paints 

1318  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington  Heights 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 

...DENTIST... 

Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

J.  D.  ROSIE 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Repairing  and  Pressing 
Post  Office  Building  - Arlington,  Mass,  j 


GEORGE  A.  LAW 

Hack,  Livery  and  Boarding 

....STABLE.... 

14  Mill  Street  Arlington,  Mass. 

Tel.  Stable  67  2,  Home  189-5 

All  kinds  of  Rubber  Tired  Carriages 

Order  your  Coal  of  us  and  get 

GREEN  TRADING  STAMPS 

Central  Dry  Goods 

Special  attention  given  to  Repairing  Watches 
and  French  Clocks 

..  Fred  A.  Smith  .. 

STATIONERY  AND  FOUNTAIN  PENS 
489  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington,  Mass. 

DOW  & GILES 


DRY  GOODS  and  SMALL  W A RES 


Post  Office  Block  Arlington,  Mass. 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

— Is  at  the— 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

A.  H.  K NOWLES 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

A.  S.  JARDINE 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils,  Cutlery,  Varnishes, 
Glass,  Putty  and  Kitchenware. 

Agents  for  the  Alfred  Peats  wall  paper 
Estimates  for  all  interior  decorations 

Store,  1 368  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

William  Gratto 

Hardware,  Ileal  Instate,  Insurance 

665  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

ARLINGTON.  MASS 
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EDITORIAL 


Yes,  here  we  are  again,  with  the  apparent- 
ly limitless  expanse  of  a school  year  stretch- 
ing out  before  us.  Now  is  the  time  when 
hope  runs  high — or  ought  to— and  the  future 
is  full  of  the  most  glorious  opportunities. 
Naturally,  now  is  the  time  when  a person 
gets  a new  note-book  and  writes  a beautiful 
set  of  resolutions  on  the  first  page.  And 
resolutions  are  good  things,  to  be  sure,  pro- 
vided you  don’t  make  them  for  a time  too 
far  away  in  the  dim  future,  and  make  a 
new  and  improved  set  as  often  as  the  old 
ones  wear  out. 

To  come  to  the  point,  what  kind  of  things 
are  you  A.  H.  S.  students  going  to  resolve — 
as  often  as  needful  ? Of  course,  you  intend 


to  get  as  much  knowledge  and  pleasure  as 
possible  from  your  school  life.  But  don’t 
stop  at  that,  if  you  please.  Resolve  that 
during  this  year,  be  it  your  first  or  last  at 
High  School,  you  will  put  into  the  school 
life  every  bit  of  talent  that  you  have.  Now 
please  don’t  smile,  and  say  that  what  you 
could  do  wouldn't  count  for  much.  What 
do  you  think  would  happen,  if  all  the  energy 
which  certain  Freshmen — and  others — de- 
vote to  making  a teacher's  life  miserable 
were  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance, 
and  used  for  the  good  of  the  school.  What 
a school  this  would  be  ! In  such  a case,  we 
not  only  wish  you,  but  assure  you  of  a very 
happy  and  very  successful  year. 
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Four  new  teachers  have  joined  us  this 
year — Miss  Holt.  Miss  Jennison,  Miss  Briggs 
and  Mrs.  Wood.  Give  them  all  the  hearty 
co-operation  which  is  better  than  a hundred 
formal  welcomes. 

The  school  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
sudden  and  tragic  death,  on  Sept.  16,  of  one 
of  the  best  known  and  surely  the  best  loved 
of  all  the  members  of  our  s'hool — Charles 
Parris.  We  all  feel  the  sense  of  loss  most 
keenly,  and  yet  are  grateful  for  having  had 
the  privilege  of  his  companionship  for  so 
long.  Surely  he  aid  not  live  in  vain,  if 
something  of  his  earnest  spirit  remains  with 
us,  to  inspire  us  to  higher  spirits. 

The  reso'utions  on  the  opposite  page  were 
adopted  to  express  the  school’s  sympathy 
for  his  sorrowing  family. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

A copy  of  this  issue  of  the  Clarion  will 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  class  of  191 1. 
The  receipt  of  their  names  and  addresses, 
with  fifty  cent,  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  continued  interest  in  the  school. 


Marguerite  H.  Shedd,  1910,  is  studying 
music — vocal  and  piano. 

Raymond  A.  Whitten,  1910.  is  a steno- 
grapher and  assistant  cashier  in  a general 
broker’s  office. 

Ruth  Hawes,  1909.  is  now  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Taylor,  of  Arlington  Heights. 

Marguerite  Pooie,  1909,  is  taking  the 
household  economics  course  at  Simmons. 

Roland  W.  Edwards,  1909,  is  attending 
Winter  Hill  Business  College. 

Emily  F.  Hawes,  1908,  graduated  from 
the  Fisher  Kindergarten  Training  School 
in  1910,  and  is  now  a teacher  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mima  B.  Waage,  1908,  married  J.  A. 
Murdock,  of  Arlington,  September,  1910. 

Marion  S.  Hill,  1907  ; Wellesly,  1911;  is 
a P.G.  at  Leland  Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mabel  B.  Pettingill,  1907  ; Simmons  ; 
now  lives  in  Winchester.  Belonged  to  Col- 
lege Guild  and  Junior  Charity  Club. 

Alice  M Tracy,  1907;  Pierce  Shorthand 
School,  1909  ; is  a stenographer. 

Helen  G.  Allen,  1906;  Smith,  1910  ; is 
studying  at  the  Berlitz  School  of  Language. 
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Whereas;  An  all-wise  Providence  has  re- 
moved from  our  midst  our  beloved  and 
still  cherished  comrade,  Charles  Parris, 

Resolved : That  the  Arlington  High  School 
has  been  deprived  of  a most  excellent 
undergraduate,  whose  noble  life  was  an 
inspiration  to  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact ; 

That  the  Athletic  department  of  the  Arl- 
ington High  School  loses  an  able  and 
efficient  member,  who  for  three  seasons 
helped  materially  to  further  the  interest 
in  manly  sports  and  to  bring  the  laurels 
of  victory  to  his  school ; 

That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the 
school  paper  and  that  a copy  be  sent  to 
his  family  as  an  expression  of  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  entire  school. 

Walter  T.  Kenney, 

For  the  School. 


Eesulutiuns 

nf 

(If  lass  nf  11113 

Whereas  ; God  has  seen  fit  to  take  from 
our  midst  our  dearly  beloved  classmate, 
Charles  Parris, 

Resolved:  That  the  Class  of  1913  desires 
to  express  its  sense  of  the  loss  which  it 
has  suffered  in  the  death  of  its  class- 
mate and  president ; 

That,  being  scholarly,  high  minded,  and  en- 
dowed with  a fine  sense  of  honor  and 
duty,  he  won  great  distinction  among 
his  fellow  classmates,  and  in  conse- 
quence his  career  in  the  class,  as  well  as 
outside,  is  an  example  which  those  of 
the  class  of  1913  cannot  fail  to  desire 
to  follow  ; 

That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the 
school  paper  and  that  a copy  be  sent  to 
the  bereaved  family,  to  whom,  in  their 
deep  affliction,  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
the  class  is  respectfully  tendered. 

Dana  W.  Hardy,  President. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


A WAR  TIME  HALLOWE’EN. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  October,  1863, 
and  in  the  Walker  home  in  Chattanoo- 
ga, war  was  tor  a few  hours  forgotten 
in  a gay  Hallowe’en  party.  Blue  uni- 
forms were  seen  everywhere,  for  the 
Walkers  had  favored  the  North,  and 
now  that  the  Federal  troops  were  en- 
trenched in  their  city,  they  were  enter- 
taining, as  well  as  circumstances  al- 
lowed, a number  of  officers. 

Fortunes  had  been  told,  apples 
bobbe,  and  nearly  every  Hallowe'en 
stunt  performed,  when  the  well-known 
test  of  the  girl,  the  mirror,  and  the 
candle  on  the  cellar  stairs  was  sug- 
gested. Lots  were  drawn,  and  it  fell  to 
Dorothy  Walker,  the  young  hostess,  to 
walk  backwards  down  the  cellar  stairs 
holding  a candle  and  a mirror  in  which 
would  appear  the  face  of  her  future 
husband. 

Bravely  she  started  down,  followed 
by  the  merry  jests  of  her  friends.  Then 
the  door  was  closed  and  she  was  alone. 
The  flight  was  short  and  on  reaching 
the  bottom  step  Dorothy  paused,  think- 
ing she  heard  a slight  sound  behind 
her.  She  peered  intently  into  the  mir- 
ror and,  stiflling  a scream,  turned  to  be- 
hold her  old  friend  and  playmate,  Rob- 
ert Grant,  who  had  sided  with  the 
South,  and  now  wore  the  gray.  After 
the  first  shock  was  over,  Dorothy 
asked  the  meaning  of  his  presence  and 
how  he  had  managed  to  enter  the 
closely  guarded  City.  Robert  explained 
that  the  night  before  he  had  been 
detailed  to  enter  the  city  and  obtain 
information  concerning  the  Northern 
army.  He  told  how  he  had  crossed 
the  river,  slipped  past  the  guard,  and, 
after  dodging  about,  all  day,  had  en- 
tered here  to  await  the  darkness  which 
could  cover  his  escape. 

“But  you  must  not  stay  here,”  ex- 
claimed Dorothy.  “The  house  is  full 


of  Federal  soldiers  and  you  may  be 
discovered  at  any  moment.” 

“Neither  can  I leave  just  at  present. 
You  see  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
get  away  while  these  people  are  here. 
Wait  unti  they  have  gone,  and  tomor- 
row morning  will  see  me  safe  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tennessee.  But 
hark?  What  was  that?” 

Impatient  for  her  return  and  becom- 
ing anxious  over  her  delay,  Dorothy’s 
guests  had  started  down  in  search  of 
her. 

"Coming!”  called  Dorothy,  and  with 
a few  hasty  words  of  farewell  she 
mounted  the  stairs  and  rejoined  her 
friends. 

To  all  urgings  to  reveal  what  she 
had  seen  in  her  mirror  she  gave  a 
laughing  refusal,  and  as  the  dancing 
was  beginning,  the  incident  was  soon 
forgotten. 

Later  in  the  evening-  Dorothy 

O _ * 

learned  that  on  account  of  the  thieves 
which  harassed  the  Southern  families 
at  that  time,  guards  had  been  posted 
about  the  house. 

Her  first  thought  was  of  Robert. 
How  would  he  escape?  Not  knowing 
this  fact,  he  would  walk  unsuspectingly 
into  his  enemies'  hands  and  then — but 
there  must  not  be  any  “then.”  He 
must  go  and  go  now.  Dorothy’s  next 
partner  found  her  rather  preoccupied 
and  when  the  dance  ended  she  pleaded 
fatigue  and  left  the  room. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  the  ap- 
pearance of  a tall,  white  ghost  startled 
the  dancers.  It  stood  for  a moment 
motionless,  and  then  glided  across  the 
floor  to  Dorothy’s  side,  and  with  a low 
bow  requested  the  next  dance.  It  was 
granted,  and.  as  the  music  started,  the 
crowd  which  had  gathered  around  in 
the  desire  to  learn  the  identity  of  the 
masquerader  scattered,  leaving  the 
couple  alone. 

“Robert,”  whispered  Dorothy  “how 
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could  you  take  such  a risk?  My  note 
said  you  were  to  go  right  out  without 
stopping.” 

"And  not  see  you  again?  I rather 
guess  not.  But  come  outside  where 
we  won’t  be  disturbed.” 

Together  they  went  uot,  and  as  they 
passed  through  the  hall,  Dorothy 
picked  up  a long  cloak  belonging  to 
one  of  the  officers  and  threw  it  around 
her.  After  Robert  had  freed  him- 
self from  his  now  unwelcome  cos- 
tume they  wandered  silently  down  the 
wide  driveway,  and  as  they  approached 
the  end,  Dorothy  slipped  off  the  cloak 
and  gave  it  to  Robert  that  he  might 
not  be  recognized  by  the  guard  whom 
they  were  about  to  pass.  Even  then 
she  trembled  a little  as  they  went  by 
him,  but  he  saluted  respectfully  and 
took  no  further  notice  of  them.  At 
last  Robert  broke  the  silence  which 
was  becoming  embarrassing. 

"Do  you  remember  the  question  I 
asked  you  the  last  time  we  were  to- 
gether, Dorothy?  You  could  not  an- 
swer then.  Can  you  now,  or  is  that 
why  you  left  a note  with  my  cos- 
tume ?” 

“Yes,  that  is.  I — oh,  please  go  away! 
Don’t  you  see  I can’t  bear  to  have  you 
stay,  with  the  chance  of  being  captured 
at  any  moment  ?” 

Dorothy  was  nearly  in  tears. 

"Yes,  yes,  I am  going.  Poor  little 
girl,  I was  a wretch  to  worry  you  by 
coming  here.  Don’t  trv  to  answer  now. 
I'll  wait  ’till  this  war  is  over  and  then 
come  back  for  you.” 

Taking  off  the  cloak  he  wrapped  it 
gently  about  her,  murmuring,  "Good- 
bye, dear,  good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.  Oh  Robert !” 

And  then  Dorothy  answered. 

IQIT. 


A SCHOOL  GIRL’S  LETTER. 

Ma  chere  mothery  : — 

Oh  ! How  je  long  pour  vous  ! Come 
et  me  take  a la  maison.  Les  filles  sont 
tres  bonnes  ici  but  je  ne  pense  pas  que 


any  of  them  sont  comme  ma  chere  pe- 
tite soeur.  Dumpy.  N’aimez-vous  pas 
this  francais?  Je  suis  just  learning  la 
langue  et  je  thought  que  vous  m’aim- 
iez  to  write  une  lettre  francaise  to 
show  vous  how  je  suis  getting  on.  Of 
course,  ma  chere,  vous  n'expect  pas 
que  je  should  know  tous  les  mots  al- 
ready but  maybe  le  next  time  je  will 
do  better. 

How  est  mon  grand  pere  et  cette 
funny  petite  Humpty-Dumpty?  J’ai 
told  les  filles  about  her  et  elles  said 
qu’elles  would  love  voir  her.  Je  can 
comb  my  own  cheveu  maintenant 
comme  le  other  filles  do.  Elies  say 
que  je  look  real  jolie. 

Je  meant  dire  vous  que  je  suis  touj- 
ours  getting  into  scrapes.  Le  master 
est  si  funny!  Le  other  jour  je  drew 
un  portrait  of  him  et  showed  it  to 
some  filles  et  elles  laughed.  II  asked 
moi  what  j'avais  dans  mon  hand  et  je 
had  to  show  him  son  portrait.  Wasn’t 
he  angry  ! Oh  ! Goodness,  gracious, 
moi!  Je  ne  shall  jamais  draw  another 
portrait  again.  Je  will  draw  him  dans 
le  margin  de  cette  papier  si  vous  will 
know  what  il  looks  like. 

Je  will  tell  vous  plus  about  mes 
scrapes  dans  ma  next  lettre  which  will 
be  bientot.  Tell  Dumpy-Humpty  to 
write,  vite,  vite,  vite.  Oh!  Je  suis  si 
homesick ! Come  et  me  take  a la  mai- 
son. Vostre  plus  dear,  darlingest 
daughter.  GRACIE. 


A RAMBLE  THROUGH  THE 
WOODS  IN  AUTUMN. 

I started  to  get  my  home  lessons.  I 
didn’t  feel  much  like  it,  but  I knew  it 
was  my  duty.  My  head  seemed  to 
whirl  around  and  my  thoughts  began 
to  stray.  As  my  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering, 1 looked  out  of  the  window  and 
noticed  how  beautiful  the  sky  was  and 
how  pretty  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
wrer.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. So  1 put  up  my  books  and  de- 
cided to  take  a long  walk. 
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After  coming  out  into  the  open  air, 
I felt  much  refreshed,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  life  was  worth  living.  The  trees 
were  swaying  and  dancing  in  the 
breeze  and  as  I looked  at  them,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  inviting  me  on- 
ward. I obeyed  the  impulse  and 
walked  on  and  on.  After  walking  and 
watching  nature’s  wonders,  I soon 
found  myself  in  Menotomy  Rock's 
Park. 

When  I entered  the  woods,  a fresh 
breeze  was  blowing  filled  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  wild  asters.  There  was  a 
mass  of  color  in  the  woods.  The  as- 
tors  were  a deep  purple.  The  golden- 
rod  was  a brilliant  yellow  and  gold,  as 
bright  as  the  sun,  and  the  leaves  were 
red,  orange,  yellow  and  green.  They 
looked  as  if  nature  had  painted  them 
one  by  one. 

The  woods  seemed  filled  with  living 
creatures.  The  squirrels  were  gather- 
ing in  their  nuts  for  the  winter,  and  as 
I was  watching  them,  a little  chipmunk 
crossed  my  path.  The  sparrows  were 
chattering  and  nodding  together,  as  if 
they  knew  that  winter  was  coming. 

There  had  been  an  early  frost  and 
the  burrs  of  the  chesnuts  had  been 
cracked  open  and  the  chestnuts  had 
fallen  and  scattered  themselves  far  and 
wide. 

The  sun  had  begun  to  set  and  its  dy- 
ing rays  cast  a red  glow  over  all  the 
wood,  which  made  it  look  more  beauti- 
ful than  before.  The  woods  had  re- 
freshed me  a great  deal,  and  remem- 
bering my  duty,  I retraced  my  foot- 
steps homeward. 

P.  C.  1915. 


LETTERS  OF  1819. 

It  was  one  of  those  snowy,  blustery 
days  in  late  November,  when  one  feels 
that  a “Sleepy  Hollow”  chair  before  an 
open  fire  is  the  most  attractive  place 
on  earth.  Rather  a boresome  day,  un- 
less there  was  something  interesting 
going  on  all  the  time.  Perhaps  mother 


felt  this  in  the  atmosphere,  for  just  as 
I had  opened  my  lips  for  a complaint 
against  “the  beastly  weather,”  she 
came  in,  carrying  a package  of  letters 
tied  with  a faded  ribbon.  “These,” 
she  said,  dropping  them  into  my 
lap,  “are  some  letters  written  by 
your  dear  grandmother  and  your 
great-aunt  Cornelia  during  a visit  of 
your  grand-mother  to  Washington  in 
1819.  Perhaps  they  will  serve  to 
awaken  an  ambition  in  you  to  do  as 
well  in  your  letter-writing,  as  well  as 
to  amuse  you.” 

Settling  down  in  my  chair  I proceed- 
ed to  unfold  the  first  yellowed  letter 
which  crackled  as  I did  so  and  gave 
forth  a faint  odor  of  lavender.  It  was 
folded  in  the  intricate  fashion  of  Ion  j 
ago,  wras  dated  “Washington,  D C.,” 
and  began  : — - 

My  dear  sister, 

My  vanity  permits  me  to  say  that  I 
think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I 
arrived  safely  at  our  dear  aunt’s  house 
after  a long  and  somewhat  tedious 
journey.  Our  aunt  and  cousins,  Doro- 
thea and  Almira  welcomed  me  most 
cordially  and  kindly  asked  after  the 
health  of  our  mother  and  you,  also,  my 
dear  Cornelia.  I am  installed  in  a 
most  comfortable  and  commodious 
apartment  from  which  the  view  of  ad- 
jacent hills  and  woods  is  most  pleas- 
ing. I am  somewhat  wearied  now,  so 
will  write  no  more,  but  believe  me,  my 
beloved  sister,  your  afifectionate. 

Sally. 

P.  S. — Please  give  my  respects  to  my 
dear  mother  and  say  to  her  that  I 
shall  do  myself  the  honor  of  address- 
ing an  epistle  to  her  shortly. 

The  next  letter  was  from  Cornelia, 
and  wras  dated  at  Newton,  Mass. 

My  Dear  S , 

I was  most  pleased  to  receive  your 
letter,  for  indeed  I almost  believed  that 
amid  pour  pleasures  you  had  forgotten 
your  unpretentious  home  and  family. 
My  dear  Sally,  I do  most  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  not  allow  the  gauds 
and  frivolities  of  the  impious  city  to 
turn  you  from  the  teachings  of  your 
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home.  Be  most  discreet  and  circum- 
spect in  all  your  words  and  actions.  I 
realize  with  great  sorrow  that  our  be- 
loved relatives  do  not  always  attend 
church  on  Sunday,  but,  my  sister,  do 
not  let  that  be  an  excuse  for  your  non- 
attendance.  I trust  that  this  advice 
will  not  seem  out  of  place,  for  I realize 
your  shortcomings,  Sarah,  and  none  is 
more  conscious  than  1 that  you  should 
overcome  them.  I regret  that  there  is 
no  more  direct  wav  and  rapid  way  to 
send  this  than  by  mail,  for  the  postage 
is  very  heavy.  If  our  neighbor,  Mr. 
Josiah  Hutchins  had  been  going  to 
Washington  as  I thought  he  would,  I 
should  have  sent  this  by  him,  and  also 
a jar  of  my  apple-jelly,  which  I do  my- 
self the  honor  to  call  excellent.  I hope 
you  will  not  think  me  vain  to  say  this. 
Our  good  housemaid  has  been  some- 
what indisposed  lately,  owing  to  her 
rheumatism,  so  I have  attended  to  her 
work  myself.  I certainly  do  not  con- 
sider it  beneath  my  dignity,  or  that  of 
any  lady,  to  busy  herself  with  domestic 
duties.  As  you  may  imagine,  I have 
had  a somewhat  exhausting  day,  so 
will  write  no  more.  Cornelia. 

“Oh,  Cornelia,”  the  next  letter  be- 
gan, “how  interested  you  will  be  to 
hear  of  the  grand  ball  which  we  at- 
tended at  the  White  House  on  last 
evening.  It  was  a most  brilliant  affair, 
and  the  attire  of  the  ladies  was  mag- 
nifigent.  1 wore  my  sprigged  satin 
gown  with  the  lace  stomacher,  and  the 
silk  mitts  which  you  presented  me 
with  on  my  last  birthday,  and  many 
people  kindly  said  that  I looked  very 
presentable.  I danced  the  cotillion 
with  the  President,  who  was  most  gal- 
lant, and  a very  accomplished  dancer. 
Mrs.  Monroe  was  sumptuously  attired 
in  grey  satin,  beautifully  brocaded, 
and  her  jewels  were  wonderful.  There 
were  many  foreigners  at  the  ball,  and  I 
was  thankful  for  my  education  in  mod- 
ern languages,  that  I might  be  able  to 
converse  intelligently  with  them.  One 
young  French  noble,  an  attache  at  the 
Embassy,  was  most  attentive  to  me, 
and  made  me  many  pretty  speeches, 


which  is,  I believe,  the  custom  in  the 
city.  We  danced  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly,  the  quadrille,  the  minuet,  and 
many  others,  into  the  intricacies  of 
which  my  partners  kindly  initiated  me. 
I had  many  compliments  upon  my 
graceful  dancing.  I trust,  Cornelia,  that 
you  will  not  think  me  vain  to  repeat 
this,  but  I thought  you  might  be  grati- 
fied to  know  that  your  sister  had  done 
credit  to  your  early  teaching.  We  cer- 
tainly had  a very  enjoyable  time,  and 
as  it  was  a most  unseemly  hour  when 
we  arrived  home.  I am  heavy-eyed  to- 
day, so  will  write  no  more,  but  sign 
myself,  Sally.” 

I did  not  read  any  more  of  the  let- 
ters, for  I could  already  picture  both 
faces  in  the  fire  before  me.  Cornelia, 
prim  and  precise,  but  warm-hearted 
and  lovable  beneath  all  her  dignified 
exterior,  and  little  seventeen-year-old 
Sally,  with  auburn  hair  and  merry 
face,  trying  to  draw  her  dimpled 
cheeks  into  sober  lines,  and  yet  show- 
ing in  her  dancing  eyes  her  real  self, 
vivacious  and  laughter-loving,  but 
withal  a model  little  maid  of  ninety 
years  ago. 

Laura  Robinson,  ’14. 


IT  MADE  A DIFFERENCE. 

If  Richard  had  seen  her  open  the 
gate,  ten  to  one  his  little  form  couldn’t 
have  been  seen  through  the  dust  which 
his  feet  wovdd  have  kicked  up,  making 
good  his  escape — but,  as  it  was,  he 
played  on,  letting  the  little,  round, 
gray  balls  of  fur  scamper  in  and  out 
of  the  box,  while  he  laughed  deli  ght- 
edly. 

“Richard!” 

The  word  rang  sharp  and  clear — 
and  Richard  jumped  so  suddenly  that 
one  of  the  little  gray  balls  scampered 
out  of  his  reach  and  away.  Putting 
the  other  one  in  his  pocket,  he  got  to 
his  feet,  and,  leisurely  hut  guiltily, 
began  to  brush  the  dust  from  his  little 
short  socks. 
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She  was  now  standing  before  him, 
and  he  could  see  that  she  was  quite 
angry,  for  her  little,  sharp,  black  eyes 
blazed  at  him  and  her  quaint  old  bon- 
net trembled,  while  its  ribbons  fairly 
shook  with  rage.  He  stood  waiting 
for  her  usual  torrent  of  words,  and  he 
didn’t  have  to  wait  long,  for — “Richard 
Montgomery  Jenkenson!”  she  said  in 
a very  angry  tone,  and  it  had  the  same 
effect  upon  him  as  a shot,  whistling 
past  his  ear,  would  have  had.  “Don’t 
you  remember  what  I just  told  you  the 
other  day  about  cruelty  to  dumb  ani- 
mals? I don't  know  what  it  is  this 
time — time  before  it  was  grasshoppers 
— time  before  that,  worms,  and  (spy- 
ing the  tiny  tracks)  I suppose  it’s  a 
poor  little  bird  this  time ! Richard, 
you  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
I don’t  know  what  will  become  of 
you  !’’  and  she  sank  down  on  the  gar- 
den seat  with  the  air  of  a martyr. 

“No,”  ventured  Richard,  “it  ain’t — 
that  is,  it  is  not  a bird ; it’s  a — a — ” 

“Oh !”  she  interrupted,  hopelessly, 
“never  mind  what  it  is — I don’t  care 
and  it  makes  no  difference — you  are  as 
cruel  to  one  as  another !” 

At  the  word  “cruel”  in  such  a cold, 
angry  tone,  Richard’s  lip  quivered  and 
he  dug  in  the  sand  with  his  sandal. 
“But,”  he  said  finally,  in  a jerky  voice, 
“these  is — ” 

“These !”  she  snapped,  “so  it’s  more 
than  one ! Oh,  Richard,  won’t  you 
ever  learn  to  be  kind  to  all  creatures? 
You  should  love  and  protect  every  one 
of  them.” 

“Do  you?”  Richard  asked,  doubt- 
fully. 

“Why,  of  course  I do !”  she  an- 
swered in  a softer  tone,  glad  she  was 
making  an  impression  on  him. 

“Bears  an’  wolfs  an’  noserosers  an’ 
— an' — elephants?”  he  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

“Yes,  everything,”  she  smiled,  and 
Richard  stood  before  her,  his  hand 
held  fast  over  his  pocket,  thinking  and 
reasoning. 

Finally  he  said  in  a choking  little 
voice,  “I’m  awfully  sorry  I was  cruel  to 


’em,  I am.  Brigie  she — she  catched  ’em 
in  the  pantry,  an’  she — she  gived  ’em  to 
me  to — to  give  to  Tabby — but — I didn't 
wanted  her  to  eat  ’em  all  up,  so  I — I 
just  putted  ’em  in  the  box,  and  I was 
— I was— going  to  let  ’em  go  way  off 
after  I — 1 seed  ’em.  But,”  and  he 
looked  at  her  smiling  and  hopeful,  “you 
love  ’em  an’  protect  ’em — an’— an’  it’s 
cruel  to  send  ’em  way  ofif,  so,”  walk- 
ing up  to  her  and  putting  the  mouse 
in  her  lap,  “you  can  have  ’em  ! Oh ! 
I losted  the — ” but  he  stopped,  panic- 
stricken,  his  mouth  open,  for  she  sat 
like  a statue,  her  face  white  and  her 
eyes,  big  as  saucers,  looking  with  hor- 
ror at  the  tiny  gray  ball  in  her  lap, 
which,  for  a moment,  was  too  scared 
to  move.  Then,  slowly  and  stealthily 
raising  its  head,  it  made  one  grand — 
and  effectual — dash  for  liberty.  With 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  mouse,  she 
gasped,  screamed,  and  jumped  upon 
the  garden  seat,  all  in  one  breath,  and, 
with  her  skirts  gathered  in  one  hand, 
she  beat  the  air,  the  garden  seat,  and 
the  bush  behind  her  with  the  frail 
parasol  she  always  carried.  And  Rich- 
ard, after  getting  over  his  surprise  at 
the  turn  of  affairs,  danced  on  one  foot 
around  the  seat  laughing  excitedly  and 
shouting,  “You’ll  get  him  auntie, 
you'll  get  him — hit  the  bush  again !” 

M.  W.,  ’14. 


A PICTURE. 

A faint,  sickening  smell  of  turpen- 
tine— and  with  it  comes  a sense  of  op- 
pressive heat  and  a memory  picture 
as  clear  as  those  of  yesterday.  It  is  a 
small,  dim  room,  the  walls,  floor  and 
furniture  stacked  with  piles  of  old  can- 
vases. Everything  is  grey  with  dust 
except  the  tall  easel  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  the  two  silent 
figures  before  it.  Even  the  old  artist 
himself  as  he  moves  back  and  forth  be- 
fore his  canvas,  now  touching  it  with 
one  brush  or  another  and  now  step- 
ping back  to  take  a long  survey  of  the 
little  models,  seems  a part  of  the  dusty 
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harmony ; an  effect  which  is  doubtless 
enhanced  by  the  cloud  of  blue  smoke 
which  floats  from  his  long,  crooked 
pipe  and  surrounds  him. 

But  for  me,  at  least,  the  chief  inter- 
est of  the  picture  lies  in  the  two  chil- 
dren before  him.  There  they  sit  in  a 
little  alcove,  heavily  draped  with  old, 
oriental  shawls  and  curtains,  their 
light  dresses  standing  out  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  dull,  neutral  tones 
about  them.  The  little  bodies  droop 
listlessly  in  the  hot,  lifeless  air — not 
so  the  kitten  which  is  expected  to  lie 
quietly  in  the  younger  child’s  lap. 
Waking  from  a nap  it  stretches  delib- 
erately and  begins  to  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  taking  a walk.  Finding 
some  opposition  to  this  course  on  tire 
part  of  its  mistress,  a struggle  ensues. 
The  kitten  squirms  frantically  and 
then  with  one  wild  leap  reaches  the 
floor  and  takes  refuge  behind  a pile  of 
frames  in  one  corner,  leaving  a sou- 
venir in  the  form  of  a long  red  scratch 
on  the  child's  arm. 

Quiet  reigns  once  more  in  the  little 
room.  A faint  breeze,  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  the  syringa  blossoms  in  the 
garden  outside,  lifts  the  curtain  an  inch 
and  it  drops  noiselessly  back. 

A cicada  high  up  in  the  maple  tree 
begins  his  persistent  whir.  Inside,  the 
clock  ticks  patiently  on.  The  minutes 
drag  to  three  times  their  length  when 
every  second  is  counted.  Then  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  close  room 
comes  the  welcome  question, 

“Tired  ?” 

“Not  ve-ry.”  The  tone  is  polite  but 
inexpressibly  weary. 

“Want  to  rest  a while?” 

“Yes,”  with  considerable  enthusi- 
asm. 

“All  right.” 

There  is  a rush  for  the  sunlit  garden 
and  the  cool,  sweet  air  out  of  doors — 
and  the  picture  is  gone,  but  I echo  the 
children’s  sigh  of  relief,  for  1 was  one 
of  those  little  models  and  the  mem- 
ory of  those  summer  afternoon  in  the 
old  studio  is  very  vivid. 

K.  E.  R.,  T4. 


THE  ROTTER. 

A potter  rose  from  his  work  one  morn 
And  tossed  his  tools  away, 

With  a careless  thrust  of  his  scornful  hand 
Denting  the  hard’ning  clay. 

“ I will  roam,”  he  said,  “ the  wide  world  o’er 
And  share  in  the  joys  of  men, 
Unhampered  by  thoughts  of  a life-long  toil. 
“ I will  never  work  again.” 

He  sauntered  forth  with  a lightsome  heart 
Freed  from  its  dragging  load, 

And  came  to  a blacksmith  shaping  iron 
At  his  forge  in  the  fork  of  the  road. 

“ Good-morning,  friend,”  the  potter  said, 

“ Cease  work  and  rejoice  with  me. 

The  very  morning  sings  for  joy, 

Come  out  in  the  sun.  Be  free.” 

But  the  smith  worked  on  with  that  quiet 
smile 

That  comes  from  the  hearts  that  know, 
And  answered  the  potter’s  jocund  words 
With  resounding  clang  and  blow. 

Undaunted  the  potter  went  his  way 
With  his  untaught  heart  still  glad. 

A way-side  cottage  caught  his  eye; 

To  enter  he  prepared. 

But  hearing  a low,  sweet  sound  within 
The  potter  advanced  no  more. 

’Twas  a picture  of  mingled  joy  and  toil 
That  he  saw  through  the  open  door. 

While  her  baby  slept  a mother  worked, 
With  fond  voice  humming  low 
That  nameless,  tender,  crooning  song 
That  only  mothers  know. 

He  turned  away  with  a vague  mistrust — 
The  first  he  had  felt  that  day — - 
To  a meadow  where  children,  in  merry 
rings, 

Were  dancing  the  day  away. 
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“ I have  come,”  he  said,  “ to  join  with  you 
In  happy  dance  and  song.’’ 

But  the  children  ceased  their  lively  play 
With  a sense  of  something  wrong. 

“ Our  fathers  work  the  whole  day  long,” 
Said  a child  in  sweet,  shy  way. 

“ ’Tis  only  at  night  when  the  sun  goes  down 
That  they  with  us  can  play.” 

At  last  the  potter  in  his  search 
A suff’ring  cripple  found. 

Who,  taught  by  a life  of  hopeless  pain, 
Spoke  words  of  wisdom  sound. 

“ Be  glad  that  you  are  strong,”  he  said, 

“ To  share  in  the  work  of  men. 

No  higher  joy  your  heart  can  know  : 

Go  back  to  your  tasks  again.” 

The  potter  rose  with  the  sun  next  morn, 
And  worked  with  a will  all  day, 

With  skillful  strokes  of  his  practiced  hand 
Shaping  the  yielding  clay. 

And  a prayer  went  up  from  the  potter’s 
heart — 

“ From  rising  sun  to  sun, 

O Father  ! may  I faithful  be 

’Till  my  work  on  earth  is  done.” 

Alice  M.  Cotton,  ’12. 


“THE  CHANGING  SEASONS.” 

Long  sigh  we  for  Spring’s  charms,  when 
they  are  flown, 

Or  Summer’s  brilliant  glory — when  ’tis  gone; 
Sadly  we  muse,  ’neath  Autumn’s  sombre 
sky, 


Of  careless  hours  heedless  slipping  by. 

The  brook  sings  on,  though  skv  be  overcast 
And,  cased  in  Winter’s  bonds,  still  mur- 
murs low  ; 

The  pine-tree  stands  alike  in  sun  or  snow, 
Cares  not  for  zephyr  or  for  icy  blast. 

Then  let  11s  cease  the  past  to  think  upon — 
Heaven  its  joys  and  we  its  woes  did  bring — 
But  to  the  present  hour  our  efforts  bend  ; 
And  in  the  Winter  of  our  lives  sing  on, 

For  at  the  end  there  waits  a joyous  Spring, 
Crowned  by  a gloriuos  Summer  ne’er  to 
end. 


NYMPHOEA  * 

When  summer  zephyrs  sylph-like  blow, 

And  starry  blossoms  o’er  the  earth 
Come  forth  on  hill  and  dale  to  glow, 
Nymphoea  gains  celestial  birth. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake 

It  rests,  this  flower  of  wond’rous  white  ; 
And  skyward  seems  to  stretch,  and  shake 
Its  lustrous  self  in  sheer  delight. 

And  where  yon  mystic  mountain  peaks 
Cast  shadows  in  the  lake  below, 

The  crimson  sunset  comes  and  seeks 
The  flow’rs,  to  paint  a ruddy  glow. 

And  as  the  evening  shadows  fall, 

And  fades  the  glorious  sunset  light, 
Nymphoea  answers  to  her  call 

And  blossoms  forth  from  heav’n  at  night. 

Margaret  Emerson  Billings, ’15. 

*The  Nymphoea.  or  water-lily,  was  considered  by  the  In- 
dians one  of  the  most  beautiful' of  their  flowers.  It  was  sup- 
posed, according;  to  their  tradition,  that  the  souls  of  these 
flowers  took  the  form  ot  stars  after  they  faded  from  this  earth. 
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The  Athletic  Association  has  started  the 
second  season  under  its  new  constitution 
with  the  following  officers: — 

President, — Leo  Dalton  ’12. 

Vice-president, — George  Percy  ’12. 

Secretary, — Rachel  Tuttle  ’12. 

Treasurer, — A.  H.  Smith  of  the  faculty. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Faculty,  Supt.  J.  F.  Scully,  Prin.  F.  C. 
Mitchell,  Sub-master  A.  H.  Smith. 
Undergraduates, — Wilton  Jardine  ’12, 

Wendall  Reycroft  ’13. 
Harold  Kimball  ’14. 

Alumni, — S.  Trafford  Hicks  ’06. 

Robert  C.  Clifford  '08. 

Arthur  B.  Pierce  To. 

The  collectors  from  the  four  classes  are  : 

1912  J.  Eberhardt,  Miss  R.  Tuttle. 

1913  Miss  H.  Bullard,  D.  Scully. 

1914  K.  Young,  Miss  O.  Houghton. 

1915  Miss  M.  Burns,  R.  Smith. 

FOOT  BALL. 

About  forty  candidates  reported  to  the 
early  call  of  Captain  Buttrick.  The  squad 
was  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Dr.  Wm.  McCarthy,  an  ex-Cornell  star. 
Dr.  McCarthy  has  succeeded  by  hard  work 
and  drilling  in  making  an  excellent  machine 
which  works  easily  in  every  department. 


Schedule  of  Games. 

Sat.,  Sept.  20,  Cambridge  High  at  Arlington. 

Wed  , Oct  4,  Belmont  at  Belmont. 

Sat  , Oct.  7,  Lowell  at  Lowell. 

Thurs.,  Oct.  12,  Winthrop  at  Arlington. 

Sat  , Oct.  14,  Everett  at  Eve  rett 

Thurs.,  Oct.  ig,  Woburn  at  Arlington. 

Sat.,  Oct.  21,  Open. 

Sat.,  Oct.  28,  Lexington  at  Arlington. 

Wed..  Nov.  1,  Belmont  at  Arlington. 

Sat.,  Nov.  4,  Wellesley  at  Wellesley. 

Sat  , Nov.  11,  Walpole  at  Arlington. 

Wed.,  Nov.  15.  Winchester  at  Arlington. 

Arlington  lost  the  first  game  of  the  sea- 
son September  30,  to  Cambridge  High  by 
the  score  of  14—6.  Although  the  score  is 
a little  one-sided,  the  teams  were  well 
matched,  and  made  an  interesting  gam'e 
for  the  large  crowd  of  spectators  present. 

On  Oct.  4,  Belmont  was  defeated  iu — -6 
In  the  second  half  Belmont  managed  to 
score  on  a fluke.  Ross  gained  much 
ground  by  his  line  plunges. 

Lowell  defeated  Arlington  with  the  score 
12  to  o,  Oct.  7.  Although  the  score  spells 
defeat,  Arlington  showed  some  excellent 
team  work  and  generalship.  In  the  second 
half  Arlington  held  Lowell  scoreless. 

Columbus  Day  Arlington  won  a signal 
victory  over  Winthrop.  The  score  17 — o. 
Arlington  should  have  scored  three  times 
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more,  but  penalizing  prevented.  It  was  an 
ideal  day  and  naturally  a number  of  on- 
lookers had  gathered  to  watch  the  game. 
The  features  of  this  game  were  Smith’s 
ninety  yard  run,  Cousen’s  punting,  But- 
trick’s  blocking  and  Bower’s  novel  play 
through  Buttrick’s  leg. 

Thursday,  Oct.  19,  Woburn  lost  to  Arl- 
ington to  a tune  of  1 1 — o.  The  field  was 
in  a wretched  condition,  being  slippery  and 
soggy  from  rains,  in  fact  the  first  two 
quarters  were  played  in  a drizzling  rain. 
The  forward  pass  was  used  extensively  and 
successfully  by  both  teams.  Arlington’s 
backfield  distinguished  itself  by  making 
great  gains  through  Woburn’s  line  in  the 
second  and  third  periods. 

Hockey. 

Lewis  Cousens  ’r3,  the  aggressive  player 
of  last  year’s  team,  was  elected  captain  of 
the  hockey  team.  The  outlook  is  quite 
promising  this  season. 

Miscellaneous. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  those  Seniors  who 
have  successfully  endeavored  to  raise  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association 
this  fall  by  selling  refreshments  at  recess 
in  the  basement. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the  Athletic 
Association  will  present  a play  in  three  acts 
entitled  “ The  College  Chap,”  in  the 
evening  at  Cotting  Hall.  The  cast  con- 
sists of  eighteen  people  and  the  parts  will 
be  taken  by  members  of  the  school.  Mr. 
W.  O.  Partridge,  Jr.  is  coaching  the  play. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  raise  money  for 
the  treasury  of  the  association.  A large 
attendance  is  hoped  for. 


It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  school  to 
know  that  Roger  Hadley,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  athletes  last  year,  who  has  gone 
to  Nashua,  is  now  making  good  as  full 
back  on  the  High  school  team  there. 


Treasurer’s  report,  Sept.  1 — Oct.  18. 
Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand,  Sept.  1,  1911  . $ .02 

Received  from  dues ...  84.65 

“ “ outside  sources.  . . . 60.00 

“ “ refreshments 1 34-39 

“ “ C.  L.  S.  Game  ....  6.15 

“ “ Belmont  Game  ....  1.50 

“ “ Lowell  Game 20.00 

“ “ Winthrop  Game.  . . 14.40 


Total  Receipts $321.11 

Expenditures. 

Paid  N.  J.  Hardy  (old  account).  . . $48.55 
“ J.  W.  Brine  & Co.  (old  account)  10.17 
“ Wm.  Read  & Son  (old  account)  15.00 

“ Wm.  Read  & Sons 8.65 

“ for  refreshments 95-35 

“ “ postage 5.05 

“ “ printing 1 1.85 

“ “ coach  (five  weeks) 50.00 

“ “ Leo  Dalton  at  play 5.00 

“ “ sundries 6,57 

Expenses  C.  L.  S.  Game 5.35 

Expenses  Lowell  Game  26.80 

Expenses  Winthrop  Game 12.15 


Total  Expenditures $300.49 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  18,  1911  $20.62 


Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

I have  examined  the  above  report  and  find' 
it  correct. 

F.  C.  Mitchell.  Auditor. 
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Officers. 

President,— Leo  Dalton. 

Vice  President, — John  Colbert. 

Secretary.  — Walter  Kenney. 

'Treasurer, — Rachel  Tuttle. 

History. 

Miss  W.  enumerating  the  industries  of 
the  Homeric  Age,  “ The  people  made  t heir 
own  beds.” 

Latin. 

(-  - - silici  scintillam  excudit  - -)  “ He  hit 
a spark  with  a rock.” 

Was  that  the  way  they  went  “ sparking  ’ 
in  the  heroic  days  ? 

American  History. 

Miss  B.  informs  us  that  among  the 
Quakers  the  men  and  women  wore  the 
same  dress. 

English. 

Miss  R.  “ Describe  the  merry-making 
of  the  peasants  in  ‘L  Allegro’,  Mr.  D.” 
Pause. 

Miss  R.  “ Oh,  hurry  up.  I want  to 
recite  on  that  myself.” 

Mr.  1).,  quickly,  “ I wish  you  would.” 

M iss  H.,  rushing  wildly  into  the  room 
after  the  second  bell,  “ I stopped  to  get  a 
drink.” 

Teacher.  “ Pass  t'>  the  office.” 

The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard. 


History. 

Miss  G.  makes  the  astounding  statement 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  put 
an  obelisk  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead. 

Distracted  editor,  “ Oh  dear,  I can’t  find 
any  jokes.” 

Sympathetic  classmate,  “ Can’t  you  man. 
ufacture  some  ?” 

Latin. 

Miss  G.,  translating,  “Behold  Priamus — ” 
Mr.  S.  “ Call  him  Priam,  Miss  G.” 

Miss  G.  “ Behold  Triam — .” 

Try ’em  again.  Miss  G. 

French. 

Translation.  “ His  face  broke  into  a 
large  laugh.” 

English. 

“ While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin.” 
Revised  by  Mr.  T. 

“ While  the  cock  with  lovely  din 
Scratches  the  rear  of  darkness  thin.” 
Rather  thin  scratching  if  it  constituted 
Chanticleer’s  breakfast. 

English. 

(“  With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt.”) 

Miss  R.  “ Who  would  the  Attic  boy  be, 
Miss  W ? ” 

Miss  W.  “ Oh,  he  would  be  a boy  who 
was  up  high  in  an  attic.  ’ 
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History. 

Miss  H.  “ Raise  hands,  those  who  know 
what  aesthetic  means.  Well,  Mr.  S.,  what 
does  it  mean  ? ” 

Mr.  S.  “ Well  it-er-means-er-er — Well  I 
know  what  it  means.” 

English. 

Miss  R.  taking  room  attendance,  “ Study 
pupils  Miss  R.,  Miss  B.,  class,  class,  class.” 

Freshman  voice  from  the  rear,  “ Class, 
all  right  ! ” 

One  of  our  teachers  tells  us  that  beauty 
is  catching.  Why  doesn’t  someone  start 
the  epidemic  ? 

1913. 

The  officers  of  the  Junior  class  for  1911- 
12  are  as  follows:  — 

President, — Dana  Hardy. 

Vice-president, — Mildred  Green. 

Secretary, — Maria  Allen. 

Treasurer, — Ralph  Stiles. 

Editors, — Louise  Bateman,  A.  Chaves. 

English  History  III. 

A great  change  has  happened  in  the 
History  of  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  L. 

Miss  H.  “Why  did  Caesar  cross  over 
to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  L.  “To  find  the  short  route  to 
India  ! ” 

Latin  III. 

Mr.  K.  (translating.  ) “ Homines  hones- 
tissimi  atque  ornatissimi.”  Most  honora- 
ble and  ornamented  men. 

Teachers  of  Room  1 are  delighted  to 
know  that  the  chesnut  season  is  over  in  the 
back  of  the  room. 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  familiar  ex- 
pression, “ Where’s  rooms  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  has 
ceased  ? O you  Freshies  ! ! 

Heard  in  English  History  III. 

Miss  H.  “ I am  thinking  of  a number 
trom  twenty-five  to  fifty. 


Bright  Scholar.  “Twenty-three. 

[General  confusion] 

Stop  ! Look  ! ! Listen  ! ! ! Beware  of 
Stiles  if  your  cliss  dues  are  not  paid. 

More  enthusiasm  ought  to  be  shown  at 
class  meetings  ; every  member  should  at- 
tend. 

Latin  III. 

Mr.  Sc.  (translating)  “ Erat  enim  metus 
injectus  eisnationibus.”  For  fear  was  in- 
jected into  these  nations. 

( We  wonder  if  it  was  a hypodermic  ) 

The  followers  of  Epicurus  may  generally 
be  found  in  rooms  one  and  two. 

In  English  III  B : 

Knight  was  spelled  knght. 

Miss  Richmond.  “ That  is  just  a slip, 
of  course,  but  a knight  without  an  eye 
would  be  a pitiable  thing.” 

“ Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or 
figs  of  thistles  ? ” No,  but  Miss  Allen  says 
that  the  Greeks  gathered  cabbages  from 
the  palm  trees. 

German  II  B. 

Herr  Schmidt.  “ These  sentences  skip 
around  the  room.”  What  happy  thoughts 
they  must  be  ! 

Again  —Master  L.,  drop  the  transom  ! ” 

Somebody,  in  an  anxious  undertone — 

“ Won’t  he  break  it  ? ” 

The  foot  of  the  deer  outside  the  Assem- 
bly Hall  was  turned  up  one  morning  after 
music.  Was  he  making  an  attempt  to  stop 
up  his  ears  ? 

Oh  try  to  be  funny,  Juniors,  do  ! 

Your  editors  are  green,  ’t is  true, 

But  do  get  bright  or  they’ll  be  blue  ! 

1914 

President, — Ralph  Philpott. 

Vice-President, — Elton  Mansel. 

Secretary, — Dorothy  T.  Munch. 

Treasurer, — Edward  Meade. 
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Class  in  Early  Roman  History. 

Teacher.  “ Master  R — , what  were  the 
duties  of  the  Roman  father  in  religious 
ways  ? ” 

Pupil.  “ Um-ah-to  read  the  Bible  ! ” 
(General  Laughter.) 

On  the  Sophomore  class  this  year  such 
birds  as  the  “ Dickie  ” and  “ Kobin  ” may 
be  heard  to  send  out  their  melodious 
strains  from  the  French  room,  while  a little 
farther  down  the  hall  the  “ Woolf  ” can  be 
heard  plaintively  barking  in  German. 

English. 

Master  “ R,”  reading  list  of  original  sub- 
jects,— “President  Taft.” 

Miss  M.  “ Well  M aster  R.  that  is  rather 
a broad  subject,  isn't  it  ? ” 

English. 

Master  M.  reading  aloud  “ The  august 
repository  of  the  iniquities  (antiquities)  of 
our  race. 

Oh  Class  ! wake  up,  and  say  something 
funny.  Even  the  “ Freshies  ” will  beat  us 
this  month. 

1915 

The  class  of  1915  makes  its  first  bow 
before  the  public.  It  is  such  an  unusually 
large  youngster  for  its  age  that  it  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  itself  at  first,  as  it 
m naged  to  greatly  overcrowd  the  already 
full  High  school  building,  but  the  opening 
of  Room  14,  formerly  the  bookroom,  helped 
matters  a great  deal  and  now  it  is  settling 
down  to  a happy  year  of  good  hard  work. 

A few  of  our  brilliant  remarks  that  will 
interest  the  world  at  large  : 

In  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Mr.  C.  Those  who  wish  to  come  back 
for  assistance  let  me  know. 

Miss  A.  Oh,  I’d  like  to  make  a date 
with  you. 

Mr.  C — is  visibly  delighted. 
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One  of  our  brighest  members  suggested 
to  a teacher  that  capital  banishment  might 
be  an  effectual  check  in  whispering.  We 
suggest  that  the  faculty  begin  with  the 
three  upper  classes. 

Heard  in  Algebra. 

If  x equals  3,  3X  equals  33. 

3x2  equals  5. 

’Nuff  sed  'til  next  time. 

Mathematics  is  undoubtedly  the  fresh- 
men’s strong  point. 

Physical  Geography. 

Miss  B.  Has  it  been  given  before  class. 
Class.  Yes. 

Miss  B.  Who  gave  it. 

Class.  Nobody. 

“Ifs.” 

If  Annie  McGrath  is  cute,  is  Helene  Darl- 
ing ? 

If  coal  is  high,  are  Wood  Low  ? 

If  the  kitchen  mechanic  went  on  a strike, 
would  Robert  Cook  ? 

If  pork  is  fat,  is  Kenneth  Me  (Lean)  ? 

If  a prize  was  offered  for  beauty  would 
Edith  Winn  ? 

If  Chisolm  is  weak,  is  Dana  Hardy? 

If  Harold  can  write,  can  Katherine  Reed  ? 
If  Durant  is  a Currier,  is  Americo  Chaves  ? 
If  silk  skirts  were  in  style,  wouldn’t  Elea- 
nor’s Russell  ? 

If  Lillian’s  a Crow,  is  Mildred  Partridge  ? 

If  the  High  school  can  sing  why  can’t  Bill 
Carro  1 ? 

If  Mr.  Mitchell  is  Principal  has  Eva  Power  ? 
If  Rachel  should  turn  her  back  on  Allen 
would  Kim — ball  ! 

If  her  sweater  is  bright  red  is  Helen 
Greene  ? 

If  Donald’s  head  is  Scully  is  Oliver’s  Wood  ? 
If  Guard’s  a Ladd  what  is  Wunderlich  ? 

If  these  “ Ifs”  are  old  blame  Marion  Young. 
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ENGLISH  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  June  meeting  of  the  English  Club 
was  held  in  the  assembly  Hall,  Thursday, 
June  8,  at  three  o’clock.  All  the  pupils 
were  invited,  and  the  attendance  was  large. 
Roger  Bell  Ti  was  presiding  officer,  and 
Sanford,  ’12,  acted  as  critic. 

The  musical  part  of  the  program,  con- 
sisting of  a selection  by  the  Girls’  Glee 
Club,  a vocal  solo  by  Miss  Thomas  ’n, 
and  selections  by  the  High  School  Orches- 
tra, was  enthusiastically  received. 

The  main  feature  of  the  program  was  a 
debate,  the  question  being  : Resolved  that 

the  American  Revolution  was  justifiable. 
The  affirmative  side  was  taken  bv  Bisbee 
’12  and  Gowen  ’n,  and  the  negative  by 
Miss  Bisbee  ’12  and  Miss  McLelland  ’12. 
All  the  debaters  showed  unusual  skill 
and  careful  thought  and  study.  Mr.  Tup- 
per  and  Mr.  Lacey  of  the  School  Board 
and  Mr.  Scully  and  Mr.  Mitchell  were  the 
judges.  The  negative  side  won.  In  an- 
nouncing the  decision  of  the  judges,  Mr. 
Tupper  made  a brief  address,  encouraging 
the  pupils  in  their  work  and  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  English  study  and  prac- 
tice for  use  in  one’s  life  work. 

Following  the  debate  a “ Surprise  Num- 
ber ” was  given,  which  proved  to  be  delight- 
ful. Miss  Tenny  and  Miss  McIntosh  sang 


two  duets,  Tuscan  Folk-Songs,  with  Miss 
Bullock  as  accompanist. 

Original  monologues  were  given  by  Cam- 
eron ’12  and  Currier ’12.  A third  competi. 
tive  exercise  was  enjoyed,  this  time  in 
exposition.  Miss  Barr  ’n,  Miss  McCon- 
nell ’13  and  Miss  Dickie  ’14  were  the 
competitors.  Miss  McConnell’s  exposition 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 
After  a selection  by  the  Orchestra,  a vote 
of  thanks  was  given  by  the  Club  to  the 
Orchestra,  to  the  Girls’s  Glee  Club,  and  to 
Parris,  ’13  who  had  repeatedly  printed  the 
programs  of  English  Club  meetings  on  the 
boards. 

The  meeting  was  a great  success,  and 
made  a splendid  ending  for  the  year’s  work 
of  the  Club. 

Alice  M.  Burtt,  Sec. 


THE  GERMAN  CLUB. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  German  Club, 
“Der  Mehr  Kunde  Verein,”  was  held  on 
Thursday,  September  28th,  to  elect  officers 
for  the  coming  year.  The  installation  of 
officers  was  as  follows: — - President,  Mr. 
Smith  ; Vice  president,  Miss  Stevens  ; Sec- 
retary, Miss  Woodman  ; Treasurer,  Mr. 
Eberhardt.  Miss  Hunt,  Miss  Birch  and 
Mr.  Ober  were  appointed  to  be  on  the  ex- 
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ecutive  committee  to  assist  Mr.  Smith  in 
providing  the  programmes  for  the  monthly 
meetings.  It  was  decided  to  have  the 
meetings  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each 
month. 

The  aecond  meeting  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, October  17th.  After  the  business  had 
been  discussed,  the  programme  for  the 
afternoon  was  resumed.  Miss  Tuttle  gave 
a sketch  of  Moser’s  life  who  wiote  “Der 
Bibliothekar,”  a play  which  the  advanced 
class  is  now  reading.  Mr.  Currier  gave  a 
sketch  of  Zschokke’s  life  who  wrote  ‘ Der 
Zerbrochene  Krug.”  a story  which  the  sec- 
ond year  class  has  just  finished.  Miss 
Burns  read  a paper  on  the  Moroccan  Ques- 
tion, which  gave  a very  clear  idea  of  the 
situation  in  the  European  countiies  in  re- 
gard to  Morocco.  Then  the  game  “Wie 
ich  meinen  Koffer  pachte”  was  played  and 
was  enjoyed  by  everyone.  The  meeting 
closed  by  singing  some  German  song. 

Helen  Woodman,  Sec. 

SCIENCE  CLUB. 

Although  the  Science  Club  has  not  as  yet 
held  a regular  meeting,  we  intend  to  resume 
our  activities  in  the  near  future,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  enthusiasm  that  has  so  far 
been  shown  by  the  members  of  the  classes 
in  science,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the 
Club  in  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  even  more 
entertaining  and  profitable  than  ever  be- 
fore 

The  Club  extends  its  invitation  of  last 
year  to  all  those  interested  in  science  to  be- 
come members. 

Jack  Sanford,  Sec. 


GLEE  CLUB. 

The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Girl’s 
Glee  Club  was  he.d  Oct,  19,  1911,  when  the 
officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as 
follows: — 

President,— Eleor>or  Hatch. 

Vice  President,— Mary  Leonard. 
Secretary, — Juliette  Stacy. 

Trea surer. — Miriam  Stevens. 

Librarian, — Katherin  Viets, 

Pianist, — Marion  Young. 

J.  Stacy,  Sec. 
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EXCHANGES. 

In  this  our  first  issue,  we  extend  to  our 
Exchanges,  one  and  all,  our  best  wishes. 
In  addition  to  our  old  friends,  we  will 
gladly  welcome  new  ones.  We  bespeak 
generous  rivalry  and  promise  to  give  and 
take  in  fine  humor,  it  being  our  aim  to  act 
with  a spirit  of  friendliness,  rather  than  of 
criticism.  We  send  warm  greetings  to  the 
old  friends  and  an  invitation  to  exchange 
papers  in  our  field  of  school  journalism. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST. 
1912 

My  Ride  Home Margaret  Birch 

A Messenger  of  Death.  . . .Alice  M.  Burtt 
The  Professor  at  the  Lemonade  Stand  .... 

Alice  Cotton 

Regatta  Day  at  the  Weirs.  Wilton  Jardine 
In  the  Berkshires Abel  Landall 

]9T3 

A Dusk  Race Charles  Allen 

The  “ Milky  Way  ”...  Harriet  W.  Bullard 

A Thanksgiving  Masquerade 

Ethel  M.  Egglestone 

1914 

The  Rescue  of  a Traveler  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
Marion  E.  Bushee 

The  City  Chap Edward  Mead 

The  Spirit  of  1776 Dorothy  Billings 

The  Pageant  of  Thetford  . Pauline  Garman 

1915 

The  Star  of  Loyalty.  . Gladys  Richardson 

The  Gift  of  the  Wonderful  Boy 

Gertrude  Fleming 

Motoring  in  Texas Phebe  Hyatt 

Old  Speckle John  Salt 

Alone  at  Night Marion  Roop 
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The  Best  Candies 

you  can  secure  are  none  too  good 
when  you  entertain. 

ON  OUR  CANDY  COUNTER 

you  will  always  find  the  BEST 
and  LARGEST  assortment  in 
town. 

YERXA  & YERXA 

Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  sticks  at 

Wetherbee  Bros. 

400  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15  cents. 

THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
KNOW  PICTURES  : : 


Booklet  of  Styles  and 
Prices  mailed  on  request. 


D.  BUTTRICK 
Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 

Right  quality  at  right  prices 


J.  Henry  Hartwell  & Co. 
UNDERTAKERS 
Medford  Street,  Arlington 

Telephone  Conn . Residence  and  Night  Call  792  Mass  Ave. 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

THE  AUTO  EXPRESS  CO. 

669  Massachusetts  Ave.  Arlington 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  whipped  Cream 

Sc. 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter 
College  Ices 

Grossmith’s  Pharmacy 

A COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 
Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

AT 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


W.  E.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Mass.  Avenue  ...  Arlington 

Z.  f>*  6mu9 

pharmacist 

1320  Mass.  Ave.  - Arlington  Heights 

H.  SMITH 

Ladies  and  Gents  Custom  Tailor 

1368  Mass.  Ave. 


Telephone  Connection 


Arlington  Heights 
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perbam 

Drugs 


GEORGE  A.  LAW 


Hack,  Livery  and  Boarding 

....STABLE.... 

14  Mill  Street  Arlington,  Mass. 

Tel.  Stable  672,  Home  189-5 

All  kinds  of  Rubber  Tired  Carriages 


Joseph  P.  Kerrigan,  D.  M.  D. 

* DENTIST 


Order  your  Coal  of  us  and  get 


GREEN  TRADING  STAMPS 


ASSOCIATES  BUILDING 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

Theresa  B.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
Charles  A.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTISTS 

Associates  Building  Arlington,  Mass 

Wm.  Whowell,  Jr. 

LADIES’  and  GENTLEMEN’S 


Central  Dry  Goods 


Special  attention  given  to  Repairing  Watches 
and  French  Clocks 

..  Fred  A.  Smith  .. 

STATIONERY  AND  FOUNTAIN  PENS 
489  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington,  Mass. 

DOW  & GILES 

DRY  GOODS  and  SMALL  IV  A RES 


FURNISHINGS, 

671  Mass.  Avenue,  - - Arlington. 

Charles  Davis  Cobb,  D.M.  D. 

...  DENTIST  ... 

22  Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

J.  T.  MELLO 

F)atr  Dressing 

Special  Attention  given  to  Children 
1366  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington  Heights 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 

...DENTIST... 

Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

Phone  Haymarket  150  Established  in  1887 

W.  H.  McLELLAN 

Awnings,  Tents,  F/ags,  Window  Sbrdes 

BOAT  COVERS,  SPRAY  HOODS 
15  Merrimac  St.,  cor.  Haymarket  Sq.,  Boston 


Post  Office  Block  Arlington,  Mass. 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

— Is  at  the — 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

A.  H.  Knowles 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

A.  S.  JARDINE 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils,  Cutlery,  Varnishes, 
Glass,  Putty  and  Kitchenware. 

Agents  for  the  Alfred  Peats  wall  paper 
Estim  >tes  for  all  interior  decorations 

Store,  1368  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

William  Gratto 

Hardware,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

665  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  The  Graduate  School 

Jackson  College  for  Women  The  Medical  School 

The  Engineering  School  The  Dental  School 

The  Crane  Theological  School 

The  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  for  admission 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS 

Philip  M.  Hayden,  Secretary,  Tufts  College,  Hass. 


insrx)iA.isr  blankets 

For  the  Den,  Couch  Cover,  Auto  and  Carriage  Robes,  etc. 

J.  S.  LIVINGSTON 

59  TEMPLE  PLACE,  Blake  Building,  Room  1115 


...DOANE... 

photograph  Supplies 

Developing,  Printing,  Enlarging,  Copying,  Framing 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

16-17-17-19  Associates  Bldg.  Arlington  Mass. 


HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 

INVESTMENT 

SECURITIES 

60  Congress  St.,  Boston 


E.  F.  LeGender 

Scientific  Hair  Dressing 
All  tools  throughly  stertilized. 

Special  attention  given  to  Children 
1377  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Heights 

JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 

Fine  Athletic 
Goods 

Official  Outfitters  to  A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 


1436  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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E D I T 0 R I A L 


What  is  there  about  Christmas  time 
which  so  strangely  affects  us  ? What  is  the 
reason  back  of  all  this  happy  bustle  and 
smiling  preparation,  which  makes  the  world 
quite  a different  place  for  a time  ? What 
has  aroused  the  glum  old  world  and  turn- 
ed its  frowns  to  smiles,  its  grumbling  to 
chuckling,  its  getting  to  giving  ? Why,  of 
course,  nothing  but  the  “Spirit  of  Christ- 
mas.” 

The  Christmas  Spirit ! How  much  it 
means,  and  how  much  it  includes ! The 
spirit  of  unsell ish ness,  the  spirit  of  giving, 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness,  and,  running- 
through  it  all,  the  spirit  of  love,  good-will 
and  fellowship  for  all  — truly  this  is  the 
sum  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  ! 


Where  the  spirit  of  Christmas  goes,  hope 
and  joy  spring  up  behind  it.  A year  tilled 
with  it  would  be  a year  of  happiness  ; al  ife 
lived  according  to  it  would  be  a blessing  to 
the  world  ; the  world  inspired  with  it  would 
he  transformed. 

So  we  say  to  you  : “ May  your  Chrismas 
be  the  merriest  in  your  life,  and  may  you 
bring  back  the  Christmas  spirit  in  your 
heart,  to  make  the  New  Year  happy  for  us 
all.” 

On  the  evening  of  November  tenth,  a 
“ Victor  Recital  ” was  given  in  Cotting  Hall. 
Phonographic  records  were  played  of  vocal 
so.os  by  the  greatest  modem  singeis.  viola 
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solos  by  Maude  Powell  and  Mischa  Elman, 
and  several  excellent  orchestral  selections. 

Mr.  Scully  had  charge  of  the  phonograph 
and,  between  the  numbers,  gave  some  inter- 
esting information  about  the  history  of  the 
machine.  A group  of  students  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  program  by  giving  facts  about 
the  construction  of  the  phonograph  and 
about  the  lives  of  the  various  singers,  play- 
ers and  composers. 

An  informal  dance  was  held  at  the  end  of 
the  concert. 

There  was  a very  good  attendance,  and 
the  program  was  a success  in  every  way. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Richmond,  who 
planned  and  carried  through  the  affair. 

On  Friday,  Nov.  24th,  during  the  last 
period,  Mr.  Geist,  whom  most  of  us  remem- 
bered from  last  year,  gave  a reading  on 
“ Macbeth.”  To  say  that  Mr.  Geist  gave  us 
a clear  and  really  adequate  idea  of  that 
wonderful  drama  of  passion,  is  to  give  him 
the  highest  possible  praise. 

On  Friday,  the  eighth  of  December,  Mr. 
Pitman,  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  gave 
an  interesting  and  very  helpful  talk  on  the 
history  of  Normal  Schools  and  the  work 
they  are  doing.  He  presented  clearly  the 
tine  opportunities  which  these  schools  offer, 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  students  will 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  them. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

According  to  the  last  “ Clarion,” 
Ruth  Hawes  is  Mrs.  E.  D.  Taylor  of  Arl- 
ington Heights.  Ruth  Hawes,  1909,  is 
attending  Simmons.  Mrs.  F.  D.  Taylor 
was  formerly  Lois  V.  Lannin,  1906. 

Charlotte  W.  Tufts,  1909,  is  Mrs.  Arthur 
E.  Abbott,  of  Mansfield. 

Roland  B.  Wells,  1906,  Mass.  Ins.  Tech. 
19 1 1,  is  a clerk. 


Gretchen  Wyman,  1906,  is  assistant  to 
Dr.  E.  A.  Bradford,  of  Boston. 

Nettie  L.  Fisher,  1905,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  1911. 

Paul  Gustafson,  1905,  Harvard,  1912. 

Evelyn  M.  Warren,  1904,  Radcliffe, 
1908,  is  a Supervisor  of  music  in  public 
schools. 

Semira  Barker,  1903,  is  Mrs.  R.  Perry, 
of  this  town. 

Horace  Holt,  1903,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech. 
1907,  is  an  engineer  with  the  New  England 
Tel.  & Tel.  Co. 

Mabel  H.  Perry,  1903,  is  Mrs.  Temple 
H.  Fay,  of  Watertown. 

Marion  Churchill,  1902,  Radcliffe,  1906, 
is  a teacher  in  the  Brookline  High  School. 

Louis  A.  Moore,  1902,  Harvard,  1906, 
is  a retail  dealer  in  building  material  with 
Moore  N Moore  Inc.,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Ruth  Richardson,  1902,  is  Mrs.  Fred  L. 
Thompson,  of  Waterville,  Maine. 

Constance  Yeames,  1902,  Salem  Normal 
School,  1904,  is  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Bart- 
lett, of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Frederic  C.  Butterfield,  1901,  Harvard, 
1905,  is  a Professor  of  music  in  Morning- 
side  College,  and  musical  director  of  the 
First  Cong’l  church,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1910-1911  in 
Europe,  on  leave  of  absence  for  musical 
study  and  travel. 

Dora  A.  Parsons,  1901,  is  Mrs.  George 
Lloyd,  of  Arlington  Heights. 

Mabel  Payne,  1901,  is  a bookkeeper  and 
stenographer. 

Grace  E.  Fowle,  1900,  is  assistant  super- 
intendent in  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women, 
Brookline. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


The  Spirit  of  Giving 

“Christmas  is  overdone,”  cheerfully 
volunteered  Marjorie  at  the  breakfast 
table,  the  day  before  Christmas. 
“Why,  what  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  hear  the  child  talk!” 

“Guess  you’ve  run  short  of  dough, 
and  are  squealing.” 

Such  were  the  exclamations  of  the 
family.  But  she  had  prepared  herself 
for  this.  Hadn’t  she  just  finished 
reading  an  excellent  article  on  this 
very  thing,  in  a reputable  magazine? 
So,  she  calmly  set  forth  her  views,  or 
rather  those  of  some  cynic  who  found 
he  could  make  money  in  deriding 
Christmas. 

“Yes,  it  is  overdone,”  she  explained; 
"what  is  the  sense  of  it  all?  Now,  if 
we  simply  sent  pretty  cards  to  all  our 
friends  reminding  them  that  this  is 
the  anniversary  of  a great  church  day, 
it  would  be  sensible.  But  when  we 
begin  to  spend  small  fortunes  on  our 
friends,  buying  them  things  they 
never  thought  of  wanting,  things 
which  they  would  be  quite  content 
without,  it  approaches  the  ridiculous. 
Think  how  Mother  has  slaved  and 
worn  herself  out  getting  us  things 
which  we  won’t  half  appreciate.  Think 
how  other  people  spend  money  on  use- 
less trinkets  which  had  much  better 
have  been  spent  on  coal — ” 

“Oh,  I say,  Midge,  do  yon  want  us  to 
return  your  presents  and  get  coal  in- 
stead? Imagine  presenting  Dad  with  a 
hod-full  of  coal  and  saying,  ‘T  know  you 
would  much  rather  have  had  a Wal- 
tham watch  but  you  will  find  this 
more  useful,”  Bob  laughed.  He  al- 
ways laughed  at  his  younger  sister’s 
notions,  but  he  became  grave  in  a 
moment,  and  fell  to  studying  her.  She 
was  not  a selfish  girl,  indeed  she  was 
of  a very  generous  nature,  and  he  did 
not  like  this  new  idea  of  hers. 


“Nevertheless,  I have  simply  sent 
cards  to  my  friends  this  year,  and  in- 
tend to  contribute  my  extra  money  to 
some  good  cause.” 

“Better  change  your  mind  before  it 
gets  too  late.  How  will  your  friends 
feel  when  they  receive  only  cards, 
after  buying  you  real  presents?  Every- 
one won’t  hold  your  point  of  view.” 
“That’s  just  it;  it  is  simply  a case 
of  give  and  take.  If  you  don't  give  as 
much  as  you  take  you  feel  cheap,  and 
if  you  give  more  than  you  get  someone 
else  feels  cheap.  But  I shall  remedy 
all  that,  because  I have  already  notified 
my  friends  of  my  intentions.” 

That  night  when  she  lay  down  to 
sleep,  she  laughed  at  the  nine  stockings 
hung  by  the  chimney.  She  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  nursery  as  her  Grandmother 
was  occupying  her  chamber.  What  a 
silly  idea  it  all  was.  Was  it  right  to 
encourage  the  children  to  believe  in 
Santa  Claus?  She  had  had  to  read 
the  old,  old  poem  to  the  children  that 
very  evening.  How  thoroughly  they 
believed  in  it. 

“ ’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas  and 
all  through  the  house 
Not  a creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a 
mouse ; 

The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chim- 
ney with  care, 

In  hopes  that  Saint  Nicolas  soon  wotdd 
be  there.” 

A rush,  a rustle,  and  a thud.  She 
raised  herself  quickly  on  one  elbow, 
and  there  on  the  hearth  stood  Santa 
Claus,  grunting  and  puffing  from  his 
exertions.  He  looked  exactly  as  she 
had  always  pictured  him.  His  plump 
little  body,  long  glistening  white  beard, 
the  bobbing  tassel  on  his  cap,  snow  on 
his  shoulders,  everything  just  as  she 
had  thought,  even  to  his  twinkling  lit- 
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tie  blue  eyes  and  rosy  round  nose. 
There,  beside  him  stood  a tremendous 
bag  brimming  with  presents  and 
goodies,  which  are  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  a child.  He  straightened  his  clothes, 
as  if  he  had  had  a pretty  tight  scrape 
down  the  old  chimney,  counted  the 
stockings,  and  turned  to  his  pack.  But 
seeing  Marjorie  he  hesitated,  then  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  and  said  in  his 
musical  squeal,  as  he  shook  his  stubby 
pink  finger  at  her,  “Oh-ho ! So  you’re 
the  girl  who  thinks  Christmas  is  over- 
done! Why,  my  poor,  dear  little  girl, 
how  can  it  be  overdone?  Who  am  I, 
after  all,  but  the  Spirit  of  Giving,  who 
returns  once  a year  to  this  old  world 
in  order  to  make  people  forget  them- 
selves in  remembering  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Can 
the  Christian  spirit  ever  be  overdone? 
No,  my  child  ; pity  the  people  who  tell 
you  that,  for  they  have  not  found  the 
best  in  this  world.  As  long  as  there 
are  children  on  earth,  T will  return  to 
them,  and  as  long  as  I return  they  will 
listen  with  bated  breath  to  the  old,  old 
poem  which  has  kept  me  alive  in  their 
hearts.” 

He  stopped  for  breath,  chuckled,  and 
shook  all  over.  (We  never  hear  of 
Santa  Claus  laughing  or  roaring,  he 
simply  shakes  all  over  like  a pot-full 
of  jelly.)  Turing  to  his  pack  he  set  to 
work.  Noah’s  Arks,  rocking-horses, 

hobby-horses,  frazzly  headed  dolls, 
wonderful  steam  engines,  doll’s  cradles, 
everything,  he  whisked  out  of  the  pack 
into  the  stockings.  And  if  the  stock- 
ings were  pathetically  small,  he  gen- 
erously piled  things  on  the  hearth. 

At  length  he  stopped  and  viewed  his 
work.  Every  stocking  was  bulging 

incongruously,  except  Marjorie’s.  Hers 
hung  quite  limp,  just  as  she  had  left  it. 
He  stopped  and  gazed  at  it,  shaking 
his  head  the  while,  then  with  a chuckle 
he  whisked  out  a queer  little  brown 
leather  bag  from  the  pack  labeled,  “For 
Cynics  and  all  other  Heathen.”  From 
this  bag  he  first  pulled  six  brand  new 
test  tubes  which  he  dropped  into  the 


stocking,  then  a bottle  of  red  ink  landed 
with  a crunch  and  a tinkle  on  the  frail 
tubes.  “Twelve  cents,”  thought  Mar- 
jorie dubiously.  Text  books  of  all  de- 
scriptions were  piled  on  the  hearth.  A 
number  of  white  things  greatly  re- 
sembling dishcloths  followed  the  ink 
and,  on  top  of  all  was  perched  a beau- 
tiful Bunsen  Burner.  Marjorie  groaned, 
“Served  me  right  I guess.” 

Then  old  Saint  Nick  whisked  around, 
bowed,  and  “laying  his  finger  aside  of 
his  nose,  and  giving  a nod,  up  the  chim- 
ney he  rose.” 

In  the  stillness  which  followed,  she 
distinctly  heard  a patter  of  tiny  hoofs, 
a tinkling  of  silver  bells,  and  then 
“Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a 
good  night,”  floated  out  upon  the  cold, 
clear  air. 

Needless  to  say,  Marjorie  dreamed 
of  her  stocking  all  night,  and  imagine 
her  surprise  when,  on  awakening,  she 
perceived  a huge  American  Beauty 
nodding  to  her  from  the  hem  of  her 
much  maligned  piece  of  apparel.  On 
investigation  the  test-tubes  were  found 
to  have  miraculously  changed  into  fat 
sticks  of  candy,  the  red-ink  into  a 
choice  bottle  of  Hudnut’s  perfumery, 
the  dish  towels  into  a motor-scarf,  and 
the  hated  text  books  into  a beautiful 
set  of  Dickens. 

“Well  that  was  a trick  he  played  on 
me  ! No  wonder  Santa  Claus  chuckled  !” 

“What’s  that  about  Santa  Claus? 
Eh?”  queried  Bob  as  he  fondled  a per- 
fectly atrocious  new  pipe. 

“Oh,  nothing.” 

“Me  luv  me  Santa  Claus,”  sung  Dot 
as  she  rocked  to  and  fro  incessantly  on 
a hassock,  hugging  a blond  headed  doll 
to  her  breast. 

An  hour  later  many  of  Marjorie’s 
friends  were  exclaiming  delightedly 
over  beautiful  hot-house  roses,  violets, 
and  chrysanthemums.  “Well,  isn’t  it 
just  like  Midge  to  surprise  a person 
this  way.  I wonder  where  she  got  the 
idea.  I’m  glad  I took  no  notice  of  her 
note  last  week.” 

MARGARET  BIRCH,  T2. 
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Moonrise  on  the  Water 

One  evening  in  late  August  a party 
of  merry  young  people  started  out  in 
a sail-boat  to  watch  the  moon  rise  over 
the  ocean. 

We  were  carried  briskly  along  on  a 
fairly  high  wind  until  we  reached  a 
point  outside  the  harbor  where  we 
could  see  the  clear  sweep  of  the  ocean 
for  miles  and  miles.  Here  we  dropped 
anchor  and  sat  watching  the  gray 
water  that  lapped  the  side  of  the  boat. 

A sudden  quiet  settled  down  on  the 
crowd  and  the  stillness  was  broken 
only  by  the  creaking  of  the  boat  pulling 
at  her  anchor. 

Thousands  of  stars  gleamed  and 
twinkled  over  head  and  the  faint  strains 
of  a waltz  floated  on  the  breeze  from  a 
hotel  on  the  beach. 

Suddenly  from  above  the  horizon  the 
moon  rose,  casting  its  beams  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  gray  ocean  and  tipping 
each  dancing  wave  with  purest  molten 
silver. 

As  the  moon  rose  slowly  into  the 
sky,  our  anchor  was  lifted,  and  to  the 
music  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  sung 
softly  by  the  whole  party,  we  sailed 
down  the  silver  pathway  and  back  to 
our  hotel. 

MARION  E.  ROOP,  T5. 


Renting  a Room — a Monologue 

“Good  morning,  I see  you  have  a 
furnished  room  to  let — first  floor  front 
overlooking  the  bay,  1 suppose? 

“Oh,  second  floor?  Well,  I’ll  look 
at  it. 

“I  could  never  endure  these  winding 
stairs;  they  always  make  me  feel  so 
dizzy,  you  know. 

“Yes,  the  room  is  very  pleasant  but 
there  is  no  fire-place,  and  fire  places 
are  so  cheerful  and  so  good  for  ventila- 
tion, don’t  you  think? 

“Are  those  chairs  good  and  strong? 


You  see,  I go  to  a gymnasium  every 
week  and  I have  to  practice  stunts  on 
chairs  between  times.  At  the  place 
where  I roomed  last  the  chairs  were 
so  rickety  that  several  of  them  actually 
broke  down  and  the  land-lady  made 
me  pay  for  them.  That’s  why  I left. 

“You  don’t  want  me  to  do  that  here? 
But  I must,  if  I go  to  the  gymnasium, 
and  I surely  can’t  drop  that. 

“That  corner  is  just  the  place  for  a 
little  gas  stove;  you  will  have  one  put 
in  for  me,  of  course,  and  arranged  so 
that  I can  screen  it  off  when  not  in  use. 
You  see,  I will  cook  my  own  breakfast 
up  here. 

“I  will  have  to  pay  extra  if  I use  gas 
for  cooking?  Why,  the  idea!  There 
is  a house  three  blocks  down — very 
desirable — where  I can  use  all  the  gas 
I want  free. 

“I  receive  my  callers  Sunday  after- 
noons, so  you  will  allow  me  the  use  of 
the  parlor  from  two  to  five  o’clock  and 
occasionally  in  the  evening,  won’t  you? 
I should  receive  them  in  my  room 
sometimes  if  it  were  not  for  those 
winding  stairs.  By  the  way,  you  haven’t 
a dog  or  a cat  in  the  house  have  you? 

“No?  Oh!  I’m  so  glad! 

“Yes  indeed,  I like  animals. 

“Well,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage 
of  not  having  a fire-place,  in  spite  of 
those  horrid  winding  stairs  and  the 
lack  of  a piano — for  I ought  to  practice 
four  hours  a day — I think  I will  take 
the  room.  We  will  come  in  to-morrow. 

“Who  is  the  other  one?  Why,  my 
dear  little  dog  ‘Fluff,’  of  course.  Oh  ! 
he  can  do  the  cutest  tricks — 

“What?  You  don’t  allow  dogs  in 
this  house?  This  is  too  much!  Why, 
Fluff  is  not  the  least  bit  of  trouble. 
You  would  only  have  to  prepare  beef- 
kidneys  for  his  dinner  twice  a week 
and  lamb  or  something  like  that  the 
other  days. 

“You  can’t  have  him?  Well,  I can’t 
come  without  him  so  I am  afraid  I 
cannot  have  the  room. 

“I  guess  your  cake  is  burning.  I’m 
sorry  to  have  taken  so  much  of  your 
time.  Good  morning.” 

GLADYS  GO\TE,  T 3. 
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A Charade  for  Christmas 

My  first  is  as  good  as  a mile, 

My  second  ne’er  missed  in  a smile, 

On  Italy’s  map  my  third  will  be  seen ; 
At  (_  hristmas’  glad  tide,  my  whole  will 
be  green. 

EDITH  N.  WINN,  T2. 


Desert  of  Sahara, 

No.  5 Pyramid  Lane, 
November  24,  1911. 

To  the  Camel, 

Ringling  Brothers’  Circus, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

My  dear  son  Dromidario, — 

It  was  so  long  since  I had  heard  from 
you  that  I was  getting  anxious  and  was 
contemplating  telegraphing  our  old 
friend,  Giraffo,  to  find  out  if  anything 
had  happened,  when  your  long  letter 
arrived. 

My  dear  boy,  I am  so  glad  to  hear 
you  are  in  such  fine  health  and  spirits. 
Do  be  careful  and  not  take  cold,  espe- 
cially as  winter  is  coming  on,  and 
please  don’t  eat  everything  the  little 
children,  who  come  to  the  circus,  offer 
you.  They  seem  to  think  a camel  can 
eat  anything!  Such  stuff  and  non- 
sense, as  if  you  couldn’t  have  a 
stomach-ache  as  well  as  they ! And  an- 
other most  important  thing:  I heard 
some  American  tourists  saying,  yes- 
terday, that  there  was  quite  an  epi- 
demic of  whooping-cough  around  Bos- 
ton. Do  tell  me  it  isn't  so!  Why,  if 
you  don’t,  I shall  worry,  worry,  all  the 
time  for  fear  you  catch  it.  You  are  so 
delicate,  I know  it  would  go  hard  with 
you.  If  you  hear  any  children  cough- 
ing, do  turn  your  head  away. 

I have  not  been  on  any  long  trips 
lately,  as  I sprained  my  ankle  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  Don’t  be  alarmed, 
sonny,  it  is  nothing  serious  and  I will 
be  able  to  hobble  about  in  a day  or  so. 

The  latest  trip  across  the  desert  was 
a most  exciting  one.  I,  with  several 
other  camels,  took  some  tourists  for  a 
long  ride.  On  the  way  home,  about  six 
o’clock,  we  got  into  a sand  storm.  I 
noticed  that  the  sky  had  darkened 


quickly  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
quite  a gale,  but  1 didn’t  think  any- 
thing of  it.  Suddenly  I looked  up  and 
taw  this  huge  whirlwind  of  sand  com- 
ing toward  us.  I quickly  crouched 
lown  and  the  men,  slipping  from  my 
oack,  threw  a sheet  over  my  eyes,  and, 
taking  their  coats  off,  they  wrapped 
their  heads  in  them.  We  all  lay  as  low 
as  possible  and  waited  for  the  storm  to 
pass  us.  It  lasted  about  five  minutes 
and  we  nearly  suffocated^  meanwhile. 
My!  how  that  sand  did  sting!  Do  you 
know,  Dromedario,  I am  sore  from  it 
yet. 

After  the  storm,  our  throats  were 
parched  and  dry.  I had  not  enough 
water  in  my  fifth  stomach  to  quench 
my  thirst.  The  men,  poor  things,  were 
n«arly  dying  from  the  want  of  water. 
We  started  out  once  again  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  would  never«reach  the 
oasis  which  we  knew  to  be  only  a 
couple  of  miles  distant.  But  reach  it 
we  finally  did  and  what  a glad  shout 
went  up  from  those  half-crazed  men. 

We  rested  there  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  when  we  started  off  again  the  sky 
and  air  had  cleared  wonderfully  and  a 
bright,  full  moon  had  come  up.  As  we 
came  along  towards  the  pyramids  and 
the  sphynx,  those  objects  looked  ghast- 
ly in  the  weird  light  of  the  moon.  The 
desert  was  so  dark  and  lonely,  except 
for  the  light  of  the  moon  and  our  cav- 
alcade, that  as  we  came  upon  the 
sphynx  it  quite  startled  us. 

When  we  arrived  at  Cairo  we  were 
joyfully  welcomed,  for  knowing  of  the 
sand  storm  and  that  we  were  much 
later  than  usual  in  getting  in,  people 
had  begun  to  worry.  Though  there 
are  many  sand  storms  on  the  desert,  I 
have  never  been  in  one  before. 

Now,  my  son,  if  you  don’t  want  me 
to  worry,  write  frequently  and  do  be 
careful  of  the  whooping-cough.  Let 
me  remind  you  once  more  not  to  stand 
in  daughts  and  to  be  careful  of  what 
you  eat. 

Do,  at  least,  write  once  a week. 

Lovingly  your  mother, 

Camel  Two-humpio. 

O.  W.  W.,  T4. 
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THE  COMBAT 

The  harvest  moon,  the  emblem  of  good 
cheer, 

Hangs  low  and  full  in  her  far  eastern 

home. 

The  keen  cold  air  that  fills  the  lungs  of 

all 

Who  fare  abroad,  on  work  or  pleasure 

bent, 

Excites  a new  and  strong  delight  in 
life, 

And  thanks  to  the  Creator  they  extend. 
* * * * 

’Twas  such  a night  as  this  on  which 
this  tale 

Of  pride  and  hate  of  beasts,  dumb 
brutes,  took  place. 

But  be  not  harsh  in  your  own  views  of 

it, 

For  true  it  is  that  man  is  not  behind 
When  private  grudge  or  wish  does 
urge  him  on. 

In  this  still  spot  there  were  but  few 
abroad : 

A hare  from  out  his  inky  hole  did  slip 
To  gambol  with  his  kind  most  merrily 
In  moonlight-checkered  glens  which 
lay  hard  by  ; 

A sleek  and  wary  weasel,  too,  sneaked 

out 

From  some  niched  bluff  to  see  what 
was  about 

From  which  he  might  some  warm,  red 
blood  obtain. 

But  was  there  naught  of  else  abroad 
this  night? 

Some  King,  some  One,  who  could  the 
monarch  be 

Of  yonder  lake,  and  vale  and  wood 
and  mount? 

Ah  yes,  a king  indeed ! and  even  now 
With  haughty  call  he  challenged  all 
who  dared 

Dispute  the  rulership  of  this  domain. 
At  first  ’twas  only  Echo  answer  gave; 
As  though  she  fain  would  sleep  in 
peace  it  seemed, 

For  soft  it  was  though  deep  and, 
menaceful. 

When  lo ! far  off  one  faintly  heard  a 
sound, 

More  like  the  one  which  first  did  break 
the  calm. 


The  moose,  for  moose  it  was,  a perfect 
beast, 

With  antlers  spreading  full  six  feet 
and  head 

Erect,  and  ears  upright,  stood  still,  and 
shook 

W ith  vain  delight,  that  now  his  chance 
had  come. 

Not  long  paused  he,  but  making  sure 
from  whence 

1 he  sound  had  come,  he  bellowed  loud 
and  long, 

Then  rushed  with  all  his  mighty  speed 
away, 

1 o gain  the  top  of  yonder  mount  in 
time. 

The  hares  did  run,  the  foxes,  too,  the 
lynx 

And  wildcat  skulked  away  with  growl 
and  snarl ; 

But  none  did  dare  dispute  the  right  of 
way 

Of  him,  their  king,  the  chief  of 
Waunatow. 

Still  on  rushed  he,  till  at  the  mountain 
crest 

He  stopped  and  looked  about  on  all. 
Behind 

A lake  like  molten  silver  pflimm’riner 
lay; 

Before,  a valley  broad,  no  haunt  of  his, 

W ith  one  long  river  winding  slowly 
through, 

Dividing  as  a cleaver  this  new  vale. 

With  all  his  might  he  bellowed  once 
again. 

Again  the  answer,  near  at  hand  by 
now. 

'1'he  bushes  cracked,  the  stones  went 
rolling  down 

And  soon  they  gathered  more,  and  now 
the  mass 

Like  Alpine  avalanche  goes  thund’ring 
down. 

When  next  we  look,  two  monstrous 
bucks  we  see. 

Their  silhouettes  against  the  starry 
sky ; 

Then  with  proud  heads  bent  low,  each 
rushed  at  each : 

The  ponderous  mountain  trembled  to 
its  depths, 

While  time  on  time  these  monarchs 
met  in  vain. 
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As  ram  and  beam  of  many  years  ago 

Did  pound  the  walls  of  ancient  castles 
bold. 

But  each  no  sign  of  weakness  deigned 
to  show  ; 

And  this  might  well  have  lasted  till 
the  dawn, 

When  one  wild  rush  was  made  for  life 
or  death : 

They  parted  not,  their  antlers  inter- 
laced, 

Still  scornful  hatred  from  their  eyes 
gleamed  forth, 

They  pulled,  they  tugged,  they 
wrenched  to  no  avail, 

Their  source  of  pride  now  caused  them 
greater  pain. 

Thus  with  their  antlers  locked,  at  last 
they  died, 

O’ercome  by  weakness,  thirst,  fatigue 
and  pain ; 

Yet  through  it  all  and  till  their  final 
gasp 

Dire  enmity  prevailed  in  either  breast. 
* * * * 

The  moon  serenely  shines  on  all 
around, 

Still  on  its  time-worn  axis  Earth 
rotates, 

But  two  of  her  most  noble  beasts  are 
gone, 

As  many  more  have  gone  while  in 
their  prime, 

And  bleaching  lie  their  bones  upon  the 

sod. 

JACK  SANFORD,  T2. 


The  Seasons 

SPRING 

There’s  a gush  of  streams  on  the 
mountain  side, 

And  the  birds  begin  to  sing; 

The  trees  and  flowers  far  and  wide, 
Now  herald  in  the  Spring. 

SUMMER 

Oh  the  summer  sun  sinks  behind  a 
cloud, 

And  the  songsters  sing  their  best; 


Sweet  silence  holds  the  earth  in  shroud, 
And  busy  toilers  rest. 

AUTUMN 

How  the  tall  gold  sheaves  of  the 
slender  wheat. 

Gently  toss  upon  the  breeze; 

The  air  is  filled  with  incense  sweet 
And  gorgeous  are  the  trees. 

WINTER 

Old  Winter  has  come  to  the  hill  and 
the  plain, 

While  all  nature  lies  asleep  ; 

The  farmer  has  gathered  in  his  grain, 
The  streams  are  frozen  deep. 

AMERIGO  CHANES,  T3. 


The  Voice  of  Peace. 

The  ever  shifting  scenes  of  human  life 

Of  nineteen  hundred  years  the  period 
fill 

Since  angel  voices  over  Judah’s  plain 

Proclaimed  their  tidings  glad  of  peace, 
good  will. 

’Though  often  dulled  by  clashing 
armaments, 

’Though  oft’  unheeded  amid  strife  and 
wrong, 

Yet  ever  gaining  on  its  upward  way, 

Has  lived  the  glorious  promise  of  that 
song. 

And  now  the  world  a glad  to-morrow 
waits 

When  wars  with  their  attendant  woes 
shall  cease, 

And  men  in  harmony  with  heavenly 
throng 

Shall  raise  the  song  of  universal  peace. 

ALICE  COTTON,  ’12. 
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The  Study  of  Greek* 

Of  late,  the  study  of  Greek,  which 
used  to  be  considered  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  a good  education,  has  fallen  oft 
surprisingly.  At  present,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  enough  Greek  students 
in  a high-school  to  form  a class,  while 
the  colleges,  in  suite  of  attempts  to  ad- 
just the  requirements  to  favor  Greek, 
find  fewer  and  fewer  students  taking 
the  Greek  course.  In  such  circum- 
stances, we  are  brought  squarely  face 
to  face  with  the  question : “Does  Greek 
deserve  to  be  studied?” 

One  objection — a rather  surprising 
one  to  anyone  who  has  studied  Greek 
intelligently — is  that  it  is  dry  and  un- 
interesting. Another  is  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  language  to  learn.  The 
principal  one  is  that  raised  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  “bread-and-butter” 
courses.  They  say  that  Greek — with 
most  of  the  other  high-school  studies 
— is  not  of  practical  use. 

But  now  let  us  see  what  are  the 
merits  which  have  given  Greek  so  high 
a reputation  for  so  many  centuries. 

In  the  first  place,  the  language  itself 
is  the  most  exact,  expressive,  perfect, 
and  musical  that  has  ever  existed. 
With  its  wonderful  verb,  conjugated 
through  three  voices  and  six  moods 
in  three  numbers  and  three  persons,  to 
gether  with  the  crowd  of  express.iv 
adjectives  and  particles,  delicate  shades 
of  meaning  may  be  expressed  which 
are  absolutely  impossible  in  any  other 
language.  Moreover,  an  ambiguous  or 
indefinite  statement,  or  one  inaccurate- 
ly expressed  in  any  way,  cannot  be 
made  in  Greek,  without  breaking  a 
rule  of  grammar.  And  this  exoressive- 
ness  was  attained,  not  by  making  a 
conglomeration  of  odds  and  ends  from 
a thousand  outlandish  sources,  as  in 
English,  but  by  building  up  a perfect 
instrument,  balancing  in  every  part, 
which  could  express  naturally  and  per- 


*  We  intend  to  make  this  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  de- 
signed to  stimulate  interest  in  different  lines  of  work  connected 
with  the  school.  We  hope  to  receive  a large  number  from 
which  to  select  the  next  article,  which  we  would  prefer  to 
have  deal  with  a widely  different  subject,  such  as  a scientific 
or  commercial  study. 


fectly  every  thought  of  the  wonderful 
people  who  created  it.  Finally,  any 
harsh  or  awkward  succession  of  sounds 
was  carefully  avoided  by  the  beauty- 
loving  Greeks,  so  that  Greek  became 
the  most  musical  of  all  tongues. 

Now  compare  with  this  the  Latin 
language — at  least  such  as  is  studied 
in  the  high-school.  Think  of  Caesar’s 
stiff,  crude,  awkward,  lumbering  sen- 
tences, which  tormented  our  brains  for 
nearly  two  years.  Think  of  the  in- 
volved and  untranslatable  idioms  found 
even  in  Cicero  and  Virgil,  the  beauty 
and  sonority  of  whose  language  comes 
from  the  art  of  a master  rather  than 
Jny  qualities  in  the  Latin  itself.  Think 
of  the  roundabout  and  unnatural  ex- 
pressions which  abound  in  Latin,  and 
which  are  made  necessary  by  the  many 
deficiencies  of  the  language.  Surely  it 
is  strange  that  Latin  should  be  studied 
as  much  as  ever,  while  Greek  is  almost 
wholly  dying  out. 

But  it  is  in  the  Greek  literature  that 
we  find  the  real  reason  why  Greek 
stands  out  among  all  other  languages, 
'for  the  Greek  literature  stands  far 
above  all  others.  Greek  was  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  greatest  epic  and 
Ivric  poets,  by  the  most  entertaining 
historians,  by  the  greatest  tragedians, 
and  by  the  noblest  writers  on  philoso- 
'rthy,  morals.  ?”d  religion.  What  othe’’ 
people  can  boas  ;uch  a literature? 
Certainly  uot  the  Romans,  who  imi- 
tated them  and  fell  below  them. 
We  are  interested  occasionally — by 
Caesar’s  “Commentaries,”  fascinated 
by  Cicero’s  orations,  and  moved  by 
passages  in  Virgil’s  “Aeneid,”  but 
Caesar  palls  before  Xenophon  or 
Herodotus,  Cicero  before  Demosthe- 
es,  and  even  Virgil  before  Homer. 

And  now  to  consider  again  the  ob- 
jections to  the  study  of  this  wonderful 
language.  Surely  you  can  no  longer 
think  it  uninteresting,  and  no  longer 
think  of  a Greek  student  as  “grubbing 
among  the  Greek  roots,”  but  rather  as 
soaring  amor?  the  Greek  clouds — to  be 
a little  grandiloquent.  Then  as  to  its 
being  a difficult  language  to  learn,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  it  takes  a good 
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deal  of  time  to  thoroughly  learn  the 
Greek  forms.  We  strongly  advise 
pupils  looking  for  a “soft  snap”  never 
to  attempt  to  learn  Greek — or  anything 
else  worth  while,  for  that  matter.  In 
the  end,  however,  it  takes  no  more  time 
to  learn  Greek  than  to  learn  Latin,  as 
the  extra  time  spent  on  the  forms  is 
more  than  made  up  later  by  the  natu- 
ralness and  comparative  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  grammar,  which  often  ex- 
presses according  to  the  natural  work- 
ing of  the  mind  what  Latin — and  often 
English  too — expresses  by  an  awkward 
idiom.  Finally,  the  question  again 


arises:  “Is  Greek  of  practical  use?” 
Doubtless,  in  this  commercial  and 
material  age,  it  is  considered  more  use- 
ful to  learn  how  to  saw  wood  than  to 
train  the  memory,  learn  how  to  think 
clearly,  and  make  the  acquaintance  at 
first-hand  of  the  noblest  literature  of 
all  time.  Yet  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  the  ability  to  think  deeoly  will 
be  considered  more  important  than 
money-making  ability,  and  broadness 
and  nobility  of  mind  will  be  esteemed 
more  highly  than  shrewdness  in 
business. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST 


1912 

Arlington’s  Athletic  Prominence  ].  Colbert 
The  Diversions  of  a victim  Eleanor  Hatch 

Forty  Pennies  and  What  They  Brought 

Mildred  Osgood  (1911) 

A Comedy  of  Errors.  . . .Blanche  Whelpley 

1913 

Ned’s  Water-Wheel Leroy  Duff 

Signaling  Without  Wires.  Harlan  Eveleth 

The  Freshman’s  “Clarion”  Theme 

Lucille  Morse 

On  the  Plains  of  Montana  Oliver  W.  Wood 


1914 

The  Old  Clock Melvin  F.  Breed 

The  Poet’s  Christmas  Eve. 

Marion  E.  Bushee 

Aegle,  the  Fairest  of  the  Naiads 

B.  Louise  Hatch 
Extracts  from  a Christmas  Diary 

Laura  E.  Robinson 
Only  a Bunch  of  Roses.  . .Grace  Woodend 

1915 

A Perilous  Crossing Ruth  Crosby 

A Negro  Wedding Phebe  Hyatt 

The  Runaways G.  Jardine 

Homeward  Bound Mary  Keefe 
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FOOTBALL 


Arlington  11,  Belmont  0 


Arlington  12,  Tufts  Sophomores  0. 

Although  Arlington  had  the  lighter 
team  it  managed  to  defeat  the  Tufts 
Sophomores  12-0  on  October  26.  The 
opponents  themselves  made  a request 
for  this  game,  and  took  the  defeat  in, 
good  humor.  Lowe  played  his  usual 
fast  game,  and  with  the  aid  of  But- 
trick’s  foot  and  a stubborn  line  did  the 
work  which  won  the  game. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  periods  But- 
trick  kicked  two  neat  goals  from  place- 
ment, the  first  was  from  the  twenty- 
five  yard  line,  the  second  from  the 
thirty-yard  line.  In  the  fourth  period 
Lowe  made  a brilliant  run  when  he 
picked  up  the  ball  from  a fluke  and  ran 
eighty  yards  for  a touchdown,  a num- 
ber of  the  opponents  gave  chase  but 
he  was  too  fast.  Kelley  was  put  in  in 
the  last  quarter  and  showed  up  well. 

Lineup : — • 

Arlington  High  Tufts  Sophmores 
Blqir,  Reycroft  1.  e. 

r.  e.  Whittemore,  Kindred 
Plaisted  1.  t.  r.  t.  Hurley,  Rice,  Kerns 
Dadmun,  Robbins  1.  g. 

r.  g.  Babcock,  Porter 
Buttrick  c.  c.  Rutter 

Woods  r.  g.  1.  g.  Carlson 

Smith,  Currier  r.  t.  1.  t.  Power,  Ramsey 
Cou sens,  Mansell  r.  e. 

1.  e.  Mendelson,  Felker 
Bower  q.  b.  q.  b.  Cosgrove 

Colbert,  1.  h.  b.  1.  h.  b.  Torrey,  Pleustis 
Lowe  r.  h.  b.  r.  h.  b Jackson 

Ross,  Kelley  f.  b.  f.  b.  Robbins 


In  spite  of  the  wet  field  and  slippery 
ball  Arlington  managed  to  white-wash 
Belmont  on  November  1,  in  their  sec- 
ond game  with  that  team.  Fumbles 
occurred  so  frequently  that  both  teams 
took  to  punting  for  a relief.  An  inci- 
dent worth  note  occurred  when  Lowe 
made  a forty-yard  run  by  a perfect 
forward  pass  from  Bower.  This  shows 
how  effective  the  forward  pass  is  when- 
it  is  perfected.  Arlington  was  strong 
on  the  defensive  and  the  invaders  had 
a hard  time  to  penetrate  the  line. 
Wood,^  Smith  and  Ross  exxelled  for 
the  home  team. 

Lineup  : — • 

Arlington 

Blair,  Reycroft  1.  e. 

Plaisted  1.  t. 

Wood  1.  g.  c., 

Buttrick  c. 

Dadmun  r.  g. 

Smith,  r.  t. 

Cousens,  r.  e. 

Bower  q.  b. 

Colbert,  1.  h.  b. 

Lowe  r.  h.  b. 

Ross  f.  b. 


Belmont 
r.  e.,  Sandiford 
r.  t.,  H.  Grimes 
Heustis,  Cashman 
1.  g.,  McKay 
1.  t.  Neilson 
1.  e.,  Brown 
q.  b.,  Gray 
r.  h.  b.,  Thomas 
1.  h.  b.,  Kewer. 
r.  g.,  Hill 
f.  b.,  S.  Grimes 


Arlington  16,  Wellesley  6 

It  is  true  that  Arlington  won  the 
game  from  Wellesley  by  a good  mar- 
gin November  4,  but  it  was  a loosely 
and  poorly  played  game  throughout. 
It  seemed  to  be  an  off  day  for  the  team, 
and  to  make  matters  worse  unfortu- 
nately, “Bulger”  Lowe  was  injured  in 
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the  first  period  and  obliged  to  keep  out 
of  the  game.  Buttrick  finally  woke 
things  up  a little  when  he  fell  on  a 
blocked  punt  behind  the  goal  line  for 
a touchdown  ; he  failed  to  kick  a goal. 

Nothing  happened  again  till  the  third 
period  when  Arlington  by  line  plunges 
got  in  range  of  Wellesley’s  goal  and 
Ross  went  over  for  the  second  touch- 
down. Buttrick  again  failed  to  kick 
the  goal.  In  the  fourth  period  by  a 
number  of  forward  passes  and  end 
runs  the  ball  was  brought  to  the  two- 
yard  line  of  the  home  team,  Bower  then 
performed  his  one  act  play  through 
Buttrick’s  legs  for  another  touchdown. 

Lineup : — • 

Arlington  Wellesley 

Cousens  1.  t.  r.  e.,  McConnon,  Ryan 
Plaisted  1.  e.  r.  t.,  Shephard 

Dadmun  1.  g.  r.  g.,  Harvey 

Buttrick  c.  c.  Wells,  Stone 

Wood  r.  g.  1.  g.  Putnam 

Smith  r.  t.  1.  t.,  Fowle,  Jacobs 

Blair  r.  e.  1.  e.,  Currie 

Bower  q.  b.,  q.  b.,  Norecross,  Plympton 
Colbert  1.  h.  b. 

r.  h.  b.,  W.  Carey.  Bayley 
Lowe  r.  h.  b.  1.  h.  b.,  J Carey 

Ross  f.  b.  f.  b.,  Stover 


Arlington  0,  Tufts  1915  0 

On  the  Tufts  Oval  Arlington  played 
the  Tufts  Freshmen.  In  the  first  two 
periods  the  playing  was  entirely  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  the  ball  going  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Several  forward 
passes  were  tried  but  the  Arlington 
backs  broke  them  up  and  prevented 
any  gains.  In  the  second  period  Ar- 
lington started  off  with  a whirlwind 
pace  and  brought  the  ball  to  Tufts’ 
15-yard  line;  then  two  fumbles  gave 
the  ball  to  their  opponents.  The  period 
ended  with  the  ball  in  the  same  place 
and  in  Arlington’s  possession.  Only 
once  was  Arlington’s  goal  threatened, 
and  that  was  when  Arlington  blocked 
Smith’s  punt,  picked  up  the  ball  and, 
with  an  open  field,  ran  to  the  visitors’ 
30-yard  line  where  he  was  overtaken. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  the  ball  was 
in  Tufts  occupancy  and  territory.  The 


whole  team  played  a great  game,  with 
Cousens,  Wood,  and  Ross  excelling. 
Lineup : — 


Arlington 

Tufts  1915 

Mansell  r.  e. 

c..  Harkmeather,  Claff 

Robbins  r.  g. 

1.  t.,  Brown 

Buttrick  c. 

r.  e.,  Whitney 

Wood  l.g  . 

1.  g.,  Flett,  Stranger 

Plaisted  1.  t. 

r.  g.,  Teele 

Blair  1.  e. 

r.  g.,  Armi.igton,  Giles 

Smith  q.  b. 

r.  t.,  Stanger,  Phillips 

Cousens  r.  h. 

b.  1.  h.  b.,  Horne 

Ross  f.  b. 

f.  b.,  Holden 

Colbert  1.  h b 

r h.  b.,  Wacks 

Currier  r.  t. 

q.  b.,  Myznska 

Arlington  12,  Stoneham  0 

Stoneham  was  white-washed  12  to  0 
November  8,  on  Spy  Pond  Field.  The 
scoring  was  done  by  Plaisted,  Ross, 
and  Buttrick.  Ross’s  touchdown  was 
well  earned.  The  second  touchdown 
was  made  by  Plaisted  due  to  his  quick- 
ness on  falling  on  a fumbled  punt.  The 
two  goals  were  kicked  by  Captain  But- 
trick. 

This  was  the  first  game  that  Lowe, 
the  star  half-back,  remained  out  of  en- 
tirely, owing  to  an  injured  knee;  his 
absence  was  greatly  felt.  Colbert, 
Robbins,  and  Ross  distinguished  them- 
selves also.  Arlington  won  the  game, 
but  the  cheering  section  of  Stoneham 
won  over  Arlington’s  by  a long  shot. 

Arlington  11,  Lexington  0 

Another  victory  for  Arlington  came 
on  November  11,  when  Lexington 
High  was  blanked  11-0.  This  was  the 
postponed  game  of  Oct.  28.  It  was 
Arlington’s  back  field  that  shone 
throughout  the  game;  namely,  Colbert. 
Ross,  Kelley,  Smith,  and  Cousens.  It 
rushed  the  ball  with  great  force  and 
penetrated  Lexington’s  line  with  great 
ease.  A good  deal  of  holding  in  the 
line  prevented  Arlington  from  scoring 
on  its  many  chances  to  do  so.  The  first 
touchdown  came  in  the  first  period, 
when  Cousens  plowed  his  way  over  the 
line.  Ross  added  to  the  score  in  the 
third  period  by  pushing  his  way 
through  the  entire  Lexington  team. 
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But  once  during  the  whole  game  did 
Lexington  approach  Arlington’s  goal  ; 
it  happened  in  the  e d of  the  third 
period  when  they  had  the  ball  on  the 
10-yard  line. 

Lineup : — • 

Arlington  Lexington 

Blair,  H.  Reycroft  1.  e. 

r.  e.,  J. 

Plaisted,  Hooper  1.  t. 

Wood,  Dadmun  1.  g. 

Buttrick,  Tuttle  c. 

Robbins  r.  g. 

Dadmun,  Currier  r.  t. 

Mansell  r.  e. 

Bower,  W.  Reycroft  q.  b. 

q.  b.,  C.  Reed 
Colbert,  Smith  1.  h.  b.,  r.  h.  b.,  Sullivan 
Cousens  r.  h.  b.  ..  h.  b..  Hill 

Ross,  Kelley  f.  b.  f.  b.,  E.  Viano 


Viano,  Mitchie 
r.  t.,  Watts 
r.  g.,  Walker 
c.,  M.  Reed 
1.  g.,  Knowles 
1.  t.,  Briggs 
1.  e.,  Scammon 


Arlington  18,  Winchester  O 

A great  game;  each  Arlingtonian’s 
heart  is  at  rest  now  that  the  great  vic- 
tory is  won  ! 

It  was  an  d.al  day  to  decide  which 
of  the  old  rivals  was  the  better,  and 
the  victory  meant  that  Arlington  had 
won  its  eighth  successive  triumph. 

A great  crowd  watched  the  game; 
the  cheers  for  each  team  rang  loud  and 
long,  filling  the  players  with  great 
courage ; each  man  was  tuned  to  the 
key  of  the  strife,  and  with  a determina- 
tion to  win. 

By  whitewashing  Winchester  18-0 
Arlington  rightly  claims  the  Mystic 
Valley  championship  which  she  at- 
tains without  a rival. 

On  the  kick-off  Arlington  rushed  the 
ball  to  Winchester’s  15-yard  line, 
where  it  was  lost  on  downs,  but  was 
soon  recovered  on  the  30-yard  line; 
then  by  several  plays  through  guard 
around  the  end.  and  by  a beautiful 
pass  from  Bower  to  Mansell,  who 
caught  it  fair,  on  a fake  formation,  the 
ball  was  brought  to  Winchester’s  5- 
yard  line  as  the  period  closed. 

In  the  first  play  of  the  second  period 
with  the  aid  of  Lowe,  Colbert  and 
Dadmun,  Ross  ploughed  his  way  over 


the  line  for  the  first  touchdown;  the 
following  kick-out  by  Capt.  Buttrick 
was  blocked  by  the  opponents.  Cousens 
then  punted ; the  ball  was  caught  by 
Rogers  of  the  visitors,  who  fumbled  it 
and  chased  it  to  his  own  five-yard  line, 
where  he  again  juggled  the  ball,  but 
finally  recovered  it  behind  the  goal 
where  Blair  tackled  him  for  a safety. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  periods  it 
was  all  Arlington;  two  more  touch- 
downs were  made,  one  in  each  period, 
by  Ross,  who  broke  through  the  oppo- 
nents’ line  again  and  again  for  large 
gains. 

The  superiority  of  the  Arlington  line 
is  easily  seen,  since  Winchester  made 
but  two  first  downs  during  the  entire 
game. 

Bower  and  Reycroft  must  be  re- 
membered for  their  good  head  work 
and  accuracy  in  giving  the  signals; 
Plaisted  for  his  fierce  tackling;  Lowe, 
Ross  and  Colbert  for  their  long  runs, 
and  Cousens  for  his  punting.  Others 
who  played  a good  game  are  Currier, 
Blair,  H.  Reycroft,  Wood,  Smith  and 
Robbins. 


The  Record  for  1911 


Touchdowns. 


Arlington  6 

Catnb.  Latin 

14 

1 

1 

Goals. 

r.n. 

o. 

“ 10 

Belmont 

6 

2 

0 

“ 0 

Lowell 

12 

0 

0 

“ 17 

Winthrop 

0 

3 

2 

“ 11 

W oburn 

0 

2 

1 

“ 12 

Tufts  Sopho. 

0 

1 

1* 

“ 11 

Belmont 

0 

2 

1 

“ 16 

Wellesley 

6 

3 

1 

“ 0 

Tufts  Fresh. 

0 

0 

0 

“ 12 

Stoneham 

0 

2 

2 

“ 11 

Lexington 

0 

2 

1 

“ 18 

Winchester 

0 

3 

If 

F 

Total  Arlington  124  Opponents  38 


* Two  field  goals,  f One  safety. 
Games  with  Everett  and  Walpole 
were  cancelled. 
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HOCKEY. 

A call  for  candidates  was  made  by 
Captain  Cousens.  Over  forty  fellows 
presented  themselves  for  positions.  The 
first  practice  was  running;  called  Mon- 
day afternoon,  December  4. 

Capt.  Cousens  is  anxious  to  turn  out 
a good  team  so  that  it  may  win  the 
championship  of  the  league  and  bring 
back  the  cup  to  Arlington  to  stay. 


TRACK 

To  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  for 
a Cross-Country  Run  between  the 
High  Schools  of  the  Mystic  Valley, 
Woburn,  Stoneham,  Arlington,  Read- 
ing and  Winchester  responded  will- 
ingly. It  was  the  first  run  of  this  sort 
held  in  the  league  and  was  won  by 
Arlington.  The  meet  was  held  at 
Winchester  Friday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 24,  over  a course  of  about  two 
miles.  Weather  conditions  were  wret- 
ched, the  constant  downpour  making 
the  route  slippery  and  oozy;  it  pre- 
vented a good  attendance.  Candidates 
from  Reading  did  not  appear.  The 
trials  for  the  event  were  held  Novem- 
ber 12,  and  the  first  five  men  were 
selected  to  represent  each  team. 

For  Arlington  the  representatives 
were  Goldsmith,  14  who  finished  first; 
Cousens,  ’13,  third;  Zwinge,  T5, 
fourth;  Landall,  ’12,  sixth,  and  Adams, 
T5,  ninth.  A silver  cup  was  given  to 
the  winning  team,  and  three  individual 
medals  were  awarded  to  Goldsmith  of 
Arlington,  McDermott  of  Stoneham 
and  Cousens  of  Arlington,  who  finished 
in  this  order.  On  the  following  Mon- 
day morning  the  trophies  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the  as- 
sembled school  showed  by  its  frequent 
and  hearty  applause  its  interest  in  this 
event. 

The  prizes  were  surely  worth  the 
effort  made  to  win  them  and  were  well 
deserved. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bang!!!  Rah,  Rah!!!  What  was  that 
noise  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  15?  An 
explosion?  No,  just  an  outburst  of 
joy  on  the  part  of  the  team  and  its 
rooters.  They  were  holding  a grand 
celebration  of  their  remarkable  victory 
that  afternoon.  The  parade  started 
from  the  High  School  with  a grand 
array  of  torches,  bugles  and  signs,  and 
marched  down  across  the  field,  then 
to  the  different  homes  of  the  faculty, 
who  favored  the  throng  with  short, 
stirring  speeches. 

The  crowd  enjoyed  a happy  even- 
ing and  did  no  damage. 


PLAY 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  even- 
ings, November  28  and  29,  the  three- 
act  comedy  entitled  “The  College 
Chap”  was  given  by  the  members  of 
the  High  School  in  Cotting  Hall,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association. 
Owing  to  the  extremely  disagreeable 
weather,  Tuesday  evening  the  attend- 
ance was  not  so  large  as  might  have 
been  expected  on  a pleasanter  night, 
but  Wednesday  evening  was  clear  and 
the  overwhelmingly  large  audience 
was  very  gratifying. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
O.  Partridge.  Jr.,  the  piece  and  the 
parts  were  all  pleasingly  interpreted. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: — 

CHARACTERS 

Elijah  Gooding,  a village  product 

Durant  Currier  T2 

Seth  Hines,  just  is  tired 

Wilbur  Emus  '13 

Art  Wimpel,  chief  clerk,  Occidental 

Hotel Walter  Kenney  T2 

Sam  Crane,  proprietor  of  the  Occiden- 
tal Hotel ....  Raymond  Taylor  ’1 2 
Bart  Eaton,  factotum  of  the  “Clarion" 

Jack  Sanford  T2 

Starr  Clay,  promoter  of  Jay  I.  C.  Trol- 
ley line Americo  Chaves  ’13 

John  Drew  Irving,  advance  agent  and 
drummer Leo  Dalton  ’12 
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Will  Sellum,  a traveling  salesman 

Irvin  Wolff  T4 

Bell  Boy-Bill,  a bell-boy 

Ralph  Stiles  T3 

George,  bell-boy Osgood  Holt  T3 

Dave  Crane,  the  college  chap 

Walter  Hutchinson  '13 

Sallie  Crane,  in  love  with  art 

Annie  McGrath  T2 

Mrs.  Jane  Crane,  the  mother 

Margaret  Dempsey  T2 

Madge  Clay,  the  girl 

Eleanor  Hatch  T 2 

Gertie  hive,  the  news-stand  girl 

Mildred  Partridge  T4 

Mrs.  Mortimer  Jones-Brown,  a pro- 
gressive woman . Ethel  Eggleston  T3 
Mrs.  Heziah  Jenks,  of  the  Chester 

Club Marion  Bullard  ’13 

Miss  Margaret  Seymour,  sec’y  of 

Chester  Culture  Club 

Marion  Young  ’13 

Place — Chester,  Minnesota. 

Time — The  Present. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
affair  consisted  of  Miriam  Stevens,  42, 
Rachel  Tuttle,  ’12,  Leo  Dalton,  ’12, 
Wilton  Jardine,  ’12,  Walter  Kenney, 
42,  and  Raymond  Taylor,  42,  to  whom 
great  credit  is  due. 

Miss  Hatch  who  played  the  leading- 
part,  was  very  sweet,  and  played  her 
part  in  a most  charming  manner,  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  “The  College  Chap” 
acted  well.  Mr.  4'aylor  and  Miss 
Demosey  were  pleasing  in  their  role  of 
a loving  old  couple;  their  daughter, 
M iss  McGrath,  with  her  cute  and 
fascinating-  personality,  and  her  beau, 
Mr.  Kenney,  added  to  the  quaintness. 
The  three  suffragettes,  Miss  Eggleston, 
Miss  Bullard  and  Miss  Young  played 
their  parts  in  an  interesting  way,  al- 
ways acting  in  a highly  cultured  man- 
ner. Miss  Partridge  with  her  puffs, 


curls  and  chewing  gum  certainly  ful- 
filled her  part  as  the  news-stand  girl 
from  N.  Y.  Messrs.  Dalton,  Wolff, 
and  Sanborn  drew  much  attention  in 
their  roles ; the  first,  as  an  agent  con- 
ducted himself  in  his  usual  manner — 
very  business-like;  the  second,  as  a 
traveling  salesman,  was  good,  and  Mr. 
Sanborn,  whose  part  was  full  of 
pathos,  was  splendid.  The  checker 
match  between  Mr.  Emus  and  Mr. 
Currier  in  the  opening  scene,  was  a 
hot  one;  they  made  an  excellent  pair 
of  “rubes.”  The  bell  boys  were  good, 
too. 

Candy,  made  by  the  young  ladies  of 
the  school,  was  sold  between  the  acts 
at  each  performance,  and  the  proceeds 
are  to  go  to  the  Athletic  Fund. 

After  the  show,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  posters  for  the  play  were 
auctioned  off,  a stunt  which  was  never 
tried  before.  It  proved  very  success- 
ful, one  of  the  posters  bringing  in  a 
bid  of  one  dollar  and  fifty-five  cents. 


A banquet  was  given  in  honor  of 
the  foot-ball  team  as  a final  token  of 
appreciation,  and  also  to  the  cross- 
country team,  by  the  business  men  of 
Arlington,  at  Associates’  Hall,  Monday 
evening,  Dec.  4. 

An  important  subject  was  brought 
up,  that  of  the  grandstand  which  the 
Business  Men’s  Association  intends  to 
build  next  spring  on  the  Athletic 
Field. 

There  was  much  singing  and  cheer- 
ing', and  there  were  speeches  made  by 
the  gentlemen  present,  as  well  as  by 
the  captains  of  the  two  teams. 

Ch.  43. 
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Arlington  ifjtgl)  S’djool  Atl)lctir  Association 


Treasurer’s  Report,  Sept. — Dec.  1911. 


Receipts 

Bal.  on  hand  Sept.  1,  19 11  $ .02 

From  Dues 88.15 

From  Outside  Sources . 64.75 

From  Games 70.75 

From  Refreshments 255.82 


Total  Receipts  $479.49 
Total  Expenditure  $472.53 


Bal.  on  hand  Dec.  1,  $6.96 


Expenditures 


Old  Accounts $ 73.7 2 

Postage  and  Stationery 6.45 

Printing  13.85 

Coach  ....  90.00 

Police  21.50 

Refreshments 188.18 

Sundries  12,97 

For  Games 57.21 

Wm.  Read  & Sons 8.65 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

A.  H.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

I find  the  above  report  correct, 

F.  C.  Mitchell,  Auditor 
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English  Club  Notes 

The  English  Club  held  its  first  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  school  year,  in  the 
Assembley  Hall.  November  6,  at  half 
past  three.  Horton,  '12,  was  presiding 
officer,  and  Miss  Osgood,  'll,  served 
as  critic.  Miss  P>irch,  12,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  club. 

The  literary  part  of  the  program 
consisted  of  the  following  pieces  of 
original  work:  “Extracts  from  a 

Diary,”  by  Miss  Eberhardt.  '14,  mono- 
logue. “The  Eternal  Feminine,  "Miss 
Hatch,  T2;  “A  Tragedy  of  Unrequited 
Love,”  (Shakespearian  quotations 
adapted),  Currier  T2 ; “Old  Friends  in 


New  Form,"  Wunderlich,  13,  which 
proved  to  1 e nursery  ballads  amusingly 
set  in  modern  newspaper  form  ; “The 
Potter,"  a beautiful  poem  by  Miss 
Cotton,  ’12;  as  a concluding  number 
Miss  H.  Bullard,  13,  read  “.How  Tom 
Sawyer  Whitewashed  the  Fence." 

The  musical  part  of  the  program 
consisted  of  a piano  solo  by  Miss 
Tuttle,  '12;  a vocal  solo  by  Miss 
Eggleston,  '13:  a violin  solo  by  Dallin. 
'll;  a piano  solo  by  Miss  M’Connel 
'13;  and  a picked  chorus  of  girls  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Fish,  which  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  audience. 

MARGARET  BIRCH,  Sec. 
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Science  Club 

On  Thursday,  November  23rd,  there 
was  a meeting  of  the  Science  Club  in 
the  Physical  Laboratory,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  36.  The  following  was  the 
program  : — • 

Centrifugal  Force — Taylor,  ’12. 

The  Barometer — Cutler,  ’14  and 
Goldsmith,  T4. 

Bleaching  with  Chlorine — Flemming, 
T 3. 

The  Torsion  Pendulum — Eberhardt, 
T2. 

The  experiment  on  Centrifugal 
Force  was  performed  by  an  original 
piece  of  apparatus  constructed  by 
Taylor  and  Bisbee  two  years  ago. 
This  is  one  of  the  three  original  ex- 
periments performed  by  Science  Club 


members.  Let  us  encourage  this 
original  work  in  Science. 

JOHN  D.  EBERHARDT, 

for  the  Secretary. 

The  German  Club 

On  Wednesday,  November  22,  in 
Cotting  Hall,  the  members  of  the 
German  classes  heard  a very  interest- 
ing stereopticon  lecture  on  the  legends 
and  castles  of  the  Rhine,  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  took 
his  audience  on  an  imaginary  trip  from 
Cologne  to  Bingen  on  the  Rhine, 
pointing  out  the  most  important 
places  of  interest,  and  relating  many 
legends  connected  with  the  castles. 

1 am  sure  that  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  club  enjoyed  and  appreciated 
the  lecture  greatly. 

HELEN  R.  WOODMAN,  Sec. 


1912 

Latin  translations  : 

“ The  snakes  licked  their  chops  with 
their  glistening  jaws.” 

“ Like  one  who  stepping  on  a snake  with 
angry  words  puffs  out  his  dark  blue  neck.” 
“ As  a snake,  fresh  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  whom  swollen  winter  has  hid  under 
ground,  glistens  with  his  three-forked 
tongue.” 

Wanted,  for  Latin  IV — A snake  chart. 


History  Review. 

Miss  Holt.  “ Why  were  the  Spartan 
boys  taught  to  steal  their  food  ? ” 

Mr.  J.  in  stage  whisper.  “ Cheaper.” 
Ecstatic  senior.  “ Oh,  I just  love  the 
sunsets  we  have  these  mornings.” 

French  translation. 

“ The  crew  roosted  on  one  perch.” 
Heard  in  German  IV. 

“ She  went  quickly  out  of  my  eye  and 
was  swallowed  up.” 
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Mr.  U.  translating  French,  “ Clara  rolled 
herself  on  the  floor  while  the  baby  tossed 
itself  and  growled  on  the  bed.” 

English. 

Miss  R.  “ Where  was  II  Penseroso 
walking,  Mr.  D ? ” 

Mr.  D.  “ Inside  the  wall.” 

Miss  R.  “ I thought  only  mice  did 
that.” 

Teacher.  “ If  you  were  going  to  look 
for  the  great  and  little  bears,  what  would 
you  look  for  ? ” 

Chorus.  “ Stars  ! ” 

Miss  H.  “ Where  did  you  find  that  in- 
formation about  Sparta  ? ” 

Pupil.  “ In  a book  ! ” 

In  Geometry. 

Teacher.  “ Why  did  you  draw  that 
line?  ” 

Mr.  S.  “ Because  I didn’t  need  it.” 

O Brilliancy,  thy  name  is  1912. 

Latin. 

Miss  T.  translating.  “The  dinner  was 
served  by  fifty  female  maids.” 

French. 

Mr.  P.  “ Casting  a wet  look  around,  he 
laughed  all  over  his  ears.” 

History. 

Mr.  L.  “ The  Spanish  were  holding  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  tight.” 

Latin. 

Miss  S.  “ He  fell  into  his  embrace.” 

Mr.  S.  “ Oh,  they  only  do  that  at 
Keith’s.” 

History  Review. 

Mr.  H.  “ When  the  Spartans  combed 
their  hair  they  were  ready  to  suffer  any- 
thing.” 

Latin. 

Mr.  S.  explaining  the  storming  of  Pri- 
am’s palace,  “ He  hit  the  door  with  his  axe 
and  then  beat  it.” 


Along  the  High  school  corridors 
The  people  come  and  go  ; 

We  hear  their  softened  foot-falls 
As  they  pass  to  and  fro. 

Who  are  these  crowds  of  people 
All  surging  in  a mass  ? 

Why,  only  the  visiting  parents 
Of  the  present  Senior  class. 

1913 

French  III  B. 

“ I let  myself  fall,  on  purpose,  into  a 
little  crack  - r — ” 

— And  Miss  Viets  was  translating  ! 

German  II  B. 

Herr  Sc — y,  giving  an  example  express- 
ing definite  term.  “ Jeden  Tag  ist  Sonn- 
tag.”  (Every  day  is  Sunday.) 

According  to  the  way  some  people  pre- 
pare their  leasons  he's  not  the  only  one 
who  thinks  so. 

Teacher.  “ — — always  remember  it’s 
nothing  but  the  second  person  plural  with 
the  ear  (ihr)  left  off.” 

Sounds  like  a foot  ball  accident, 
doesn’t  it  ! 

Said  Herr  Schmidt,  “ Yes,  it  would  be 
all  right  if  it  was  correct,”  and  for  once 
even  the  Misses  Dickson  didn’t  deign  to 
disagree. 

Who  is  the  stupid  person  in  our  midst, 
that,  when  our  teacher  so  kindly  asks  how 
definite  time  is  expressed  with  the  accusa- 
tive, doesn’t  know  ? 

In  Roam  3 Miss  R.  had  the  following 
discussion  with  a Freshman,  concerning 
seats. 

Miss  R.  “ Master  — , take  your  own 
seat.” 

Pupil.  “ This  is  my  own  seat.” 

Miss  R.  “ How  long  since  ? ” 

Pupil.  “ Since  I’ve  been  here.” 
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French  II.  French  pupils  take  notice  1 
Avoid  like  mistakes  ! 

Master  S.  translating  “ I do  not  wear  my 
straw  hat,  now.”  “ Je  ne  porte  pas  mon 
chapeau  d’or  (of  gold),  maintenant.” 

Miss  T.  “ He  must  have  been  a rich 
man.” 

English  II  D. 

Miss  M.  “ What  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  ? ” 
Master  M.  “ The  Saxons  wore  gowns.” 

English  II  B.  Class  discussing  “Silas 
Marner.” 

Miss  M.  “Why  didn’t  Godfrey  adopt 
Eppie  ? ” 

Miss  H.  (very  knowingly).  “ Because 
he  didn’t.” 

I’m  sure  the  class  thanks  her  for  the 
information. 

Miss  R.  in  Latin. 

If  you  call  “ al ly,”  “ al ly  ” its  “ a lie.” 
German. 

Mr.  R.  translating  “ The  hut,”  “ Der 
Hut.” 

Miss  S.  “ I know  some  hats  look  like 
huts.” 

English. 

Miss  M.  “ Miss  B , what  did  you  have 
for  the  topic  sentence  ? ” 

Miss  B.  “ I had,  Thanksgiving  Day  is 
a day  of  fasting.” 


English. 

Miss  M.  “ Master  M.,  could  you  nar- 
row that  subject  any  farther  ? ” 

Master  M.  “ Well,  you  could  narrow 
the  animals  down  to  mice.” 

• PCS 

Physical  Geography. 

Miss  B.  “ What  is  hail  ? ” 

Master  C.  “ Hail  is  frozen  ice.” 

A bottle  was  inverted  with  water. 

English. 

Miss  W.  “ Who  was  Cupid  ? ” 

Miss  B.  “ She  was  the  son  of  Venus.” 
Apollo  changed  his  ears  to  donkeys. 

The  fountain  was  chased.  Did  he  run  ? 
Latin. 

“ The  daughter  of  Divitiacus  was  cap- 
tured by  one  of  his  sons.”  Caesar  left  out 
one  thing  from  his  teachings,  according  to 
this  pupil, — brotherly  love. 

Greek  History. 

Chaos  is  a confused  mass  of  nothing. 
Miss  II.  “Where  was  Athens  located.” 
Master  F.  promptly.  “ Athens  was  in 
Sparta.” 

Mr.  M.  “ Where  has  that  boy  who  was 
in  division  D gone  ? ” 

Miss  B.  “ He’s  gone  to  C (sea).” 

Oh,  Wake  Up!  We  have  already  stolen 
a couple  of  laps  on  those  Seniors  ! 


'l. 


' ® 
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We  greet  with  due  thanks  “ The  Argon- 
ant''  Mansfield,  Mass.;  “ The  Recorder," 
Springfield,  Mass.;  “ The  Aegis,"  Beverly, 
Mass. ;“  The  Greylock  Echo,"  Adams,  Mass.; 
“ The  Recorder,"  Winchester,  Mass.;  “ The 
Red  and  Black,''  Claremont,  N.  H.;  “ The 
High  School  Recorder ,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
“ The  Megaphone ,"  Franklin  Mass.  ; “ The 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,"  Cambridge, 
Mass.  ; “ The  Jack- O- Lantern,"  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

“ The  Argonaut"  has  some  excellent 
stories.  “ Sweet  and  Low,”  being  un- 
usually pretty.  The  list  of  jokes  is  exten- 
sive and  many  are  very  clever. 

“ The  Red  and  Black  ” has  several  ingen- 
ious cuts.  Each  department  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  the  literary  material  and 
athletic  notes  are  some  what  brief. 

The  Winchester  “ Recorder  ” consists  of 
several  good  stories,  athletic  notes  and  a 
long  list  of  interesting  alumni  notes. 
“ When  “ Cupid  Played  the  Game,  ’’  and 
“ A Dream,”  are  well  written  and  the 
Editorials  are  very  good. 

“ Recorder ,”  Springfield,  contains  one 
story  worthy  of  mention,  by  name  “The 
Last  Day.”  Its  jokes  are  excellent.  On  the 
whole  it  is  a finished  paper. 

The  “ Aegis  ” has  several  good  stories, 
but  all  are  very  brief.  The  Exchanges  and 
class  notes  are  interesting.  Why  not 
brighten  your  paper  with  a few  cuts  ? 

The  Dean  “ Megaphone  ” has  an  instruct- 
ive article  on  “ A Boarding  School  in 
Burma,”  as  well  as  other  good  stories. 
The  Athletic  and  Alumni  Notes  show  care- 
ful preparation. 


The  “ Recorder ,”  Boys  High  School, 
Brooklyn  N.  Y.,  is  very  poorly  arranged 
but  has  clever  cuts.  There  is  practically 
no  literary  department,  the  magazine  given 
chiefly  to  “ Societies  ” and  athletic  notes. 
The  criticisms  of  other  papers  are  rather 
harsh. 

“ The  Greylock  Echo."  “To  See  in  Nine 
Minutes  ” is  among  the  best  of  the  stories 
in  this  issue.  The  foot-ball  notes  are  com- 
plete. The  Calendar  is  undoubtedly  inter- 
esting to  the  members  of  your  school,  but 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  outsiders. 

“Oh,  Bill,  what's  the  Knight  of  the  Bath?” 

“ Why,  Saturday,  you  bonehead  ! ” — Ex. 

A Harvard  professor  who  was  dining  at 
a hotel  in  Boston,  said  to  the  waiter, 
“ Bring  me  a bottle  of  Hock,  hie,  haec,  hoc.” 

The  waiter,  who  had  been  to  college, 
stood  by  the  table,  and  did  not  move. 

“Didn’t  I order  a bottle  of  Hock?” 
said  the  professor. 

“You  did,”  said  the  waiter,  “but  after- 
wards you  declined  it.”— Ex. 

Wife.  “ Our  new  maid  has  sharp  ears.” 

Hub.  “ I notice  the  doors  are  all 
scratched  up  'round  the  keyholes.” — Ex. 

Stella.  “ Do  you  understand  baseball  ? ” 

Bella.  “ Perfectly  ; but  why  does  that 
man  run  so  hard  with  nobody  after  him.” 

A.  “ Slow,  isn’t  it  ? ” 

B.  “ Yes,  very.” 

A.  “ Let’s  go  home.” 

B.  “ I can't.  I’m  the  host.”  — Ex. 

Kind  minister  -to  little  girl  whom  he 
finds  playing  on  Sunday.  “ Good  morning, 
daughter  of  the  evil  one.” 

“ Good-morning,  Father,”  she  said. — Ex. 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  The  Graduate  School 

Jackson  College  for  Women  The  Medical  School 

The  Engineering  School  The  Dental  School 

The  C rane  T heological  School 

The  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  for  admission 


FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS 

Philip  IW.  Hayden,  Secretary,  Tufts  College,  Hass. 


xisjjdxjni^  BLAcisricE ts 


For  the  Den,  Couch  Cover,  Auto  and  Carriage  Robes,  etc. 


J.  S.  LIVINGSTON 

59  TEMPLE  PLACE,  Blake  Building,  Room  1115 


...DOANE... 

Photograph  Supplies 

Developing,  Printing,  Enlarging,  Copying,  Framing 

LNTERN  SLIDES 

16-17-17-19  Associates  Bldg.  Arlington  Mass. 


E.  F.  LeGender 

Scientific  Hair  Dressing 
All  tools  throughly  stertilized. 

Special  attention  given  to  Children 

1377  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Heights 


JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 


HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 


Fine  Athletic 
Goods 


INVESTMENT  * 

SECURITIES 

Official  Outfitters  to  A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

Go  Congress  St.,  Boston 


1436  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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perbam 

Drugs 


Joseph  P.  Kerrigan,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTIST 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

Theresa  Ba  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
Charles  A.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTISTS 

Associates  Building  Arlington,  Mass 

Wm.  YVhowell,  Jr. 

LADIES’  and  GENTLEMEN’S 

FURNISHINGS, 

671  Mass.  Avenue,  - - Arlington. 

Charles  Davis  Cobb,  D.M.  D. 
...  dentist  ... 

22  Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

J.  T.  MELLO 

Rair  Drc93ing 

Special  Attention  given  to  Children 
1366  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington  Heights 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 

...DENTIST... 


GEORGE  A.  LAW 

Hack,  Livery  and  Boarding 

....STABLE.... 

14  Mill  Street  Arlington,  Mass. 

Tel.  Stable  67  2,  Home  189-5 
All  kinds  of  Rubber  Tired  Carriages 

Order  your  Coal  of  us  and  get 

GREEN  TRA  DING  STAMPS 

Central  Dry  Goods 

Special  attention  given  to  Repairing  Watches 
and  French  Clocks 

..  Fred  A.  Smith  .. 

STATIONERY  AND  FOUNTAIN  PENS 
489  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington,  Mass. 

DOW  & GILES 

DRY  GOODS  and  SMALL  IV  A RES 

Post  Office  Block  Arlington,  Mass. 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

— Is  at  the  — 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 


A.  H.  K NOVVLES 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 


A.  S.  JARDINE 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils,  Cutlery,  Varnishes, 
Glass,  Putty  and  Kitchenware. 

Agents  for  the  Alfred  Peats  wall  paper 
Estimates  for  all  interior  decorations 


Post  Office  Buildim 


Arlington 


Store,  1368  Mass.  Ave., 


Arlington  Height 


Phone  Havmarket  150 


Established  in  1887 


W.  H.  McLELLAN 

Awnings,  Tents,  F/ags,  Window  Shrdes 

BOAT  COVERS,  SPRAY  HOODS 

15  Merrimac  St.,  cor.  Haymarket  Sq.,  Boston 


Telephone  39  Arlington 

William  Gratto 

Hardware,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

665  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

ARLINGTON.  MASS 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  TUFTS  COLLEGE  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

The  Building  Has  Recently  Been  Enlarged  and  Remodeled 

facilities  only  to  be  found  in  a large  city. 
Three  Years'  Graded  Course,  cover- 


Offers  a Four  Years'  Graded  Course 
including  all  branches  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Medicine.  The  Laboratories 
are  Extensive  and  Fully  Equipped. 
Clinical  Instruction  is  given  in  the  vari= 
ous  Hospitals  of  Boston  which  afford 


ing  All  Branches  of  Dentistry.  Labora- 
tory and  Scientific  Courses  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  Medical  School. 


CLINICAL  FACILITIES  UNSURPASSED 
Thirty  Thousand  Treatments  being  made  Annually  in  the  Infirmary 

The  Diploma  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations,  but  candi- 
dates for  the  Medical  School  must,  in  addition  to  the  diploma,  present  satisfactory  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  Latin  and  Physics,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  Chemistry.  For  further  information  or  a catalog, 
apply  to 

FREDERICK  M.  BRIGGS,  SECRETARY 

416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

r— ii — = . ■--ir===in—  - -ir=jj 


Tults  College  Medical  & Dental  Schools 
The  Whittemore  Pharmacy 


R.  W.  MURPHY,  Propretor 

653  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington,  Mass. 


F.  E.  WEBSTEll 


GOOD  PRINTING  BRINGS  BUSINESS 

HAROLD  OAKES  BIXBY 
JOB  PRINTER 

TEL.  382-2  ARL. 

EST.  1908 


L 


3E 


□ G 


E3E 


E1E 


J 


A.  ISENBERG 

LADIES’  and  GENTS  . . . Cu8tOm  ClUOr 
Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Remodeling 

43  Park  Avenue  Arlington  Heights 
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The  Best  Candies 

you  can  secure  are  none  too  good 
when  you  entertain. 

ON  OUR  CANDY  COUNTER 

you  will  always  find  the  BEST 
and  LARGEST  assortment  in 
town. 

YERXA  & YERXA 


Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  sticks  at 

Wetherbee  Bros. 

400  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15  cents. 

THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
KNOW  PICTURES  : 


Booklet  of  Styles  and 
Prices  mailed  on  request. 


IX  BUTTRICK 
Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 

Right  quality  at  right  prices 

J.  H ENRY  Ha  R T WELL  & Co. 
UNDERTAKERS 
Medford  Street,  Arlington 

Telephone  Conn.  Residence  and  Night  Call  792  Mass  ve. 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

THE  AUTO  EXPRESS  CO. 

669  Massachusetts  Ave.  Arlington 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  whipped  Cream 

Sc. 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter 
College  Ices 

Grossmith’s  Pharmacy 

A COMPLETE  line  of 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 
Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 
at 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


W.  E.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Mass.  Avenue  - - - Arlington 

T.  F).  6mu9 

pharmacist 

1320  Mass.  Ave.  - Arlington  Heights 

H.  SMITH 

Ladies  and  Gents  Custom  Tailor 


Telephone  Connection 


1368  Mass.  Ave. 


Arlington  Heights 
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LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufacture  including  all 
commercial  fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing,  Tex- 
tile Designing,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering. 

* The  tirst  graduate  has  not  yet  been  out  from  school  twelve  years.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  number  of  graduates  occupying  the  different  positions  in  the  industry.  This 
does  not  include  the  graduating  class  of  1911. 

Positions  Attained  by  Graduates  of  Day  Courses  since  Graduation 


Director  of  textile  school  . 

Instructor,  textile  or  industrial  school 
Mill  corporation  treasurer 
Mill  agent  . 

Mill  assisiant  agent 
Mill  superintendent 
Mill  assistant  superintendent 
Mill  assistant  manager 
Mill  foreman  of  department 
Assistant  to  superintendent 
Mill  auditor  and  accountant 
Textile  designer 
In  commission  house 
General  manager 
Electrician 
Assistant  engineer 
Assistant  master  mechanic  and  draftsman 


3 Chemist  aud  dyer 
13  Chemical  Salesman 

4 In  business,  textile  distributing  or 

4 thereto 

1 Other  business 

15  Wool  houses 

7 Second  hand 

3 Trade  Journalist  . 

1 1 Machinist 

6 Physical  director  • 

5 Minor  Mill  positions 

24  Student 

4 Employment  not  known 

2 Not  employed 

3 Deceased 


incide 


ital 


Graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted  with  certificate. 

For  catalogue  ad  less  Charles  H.  Eames,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
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JVIanufacturing 


CLUB  AND  COLLEGE  PINS  AND  RINGS 
GOLD,  SILVER  AND  BRONZE  MEDALS 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
AND  SAVE  MONEY. 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED  ON  BEQUEST. 

180  BROADWAY  X K\V  YORK 

H.  E.  GAMESTER 

..  Carpenter  and  Builder  ..  Compliments  of  a Friend 

Shop,  Medford  St.,  Arlington 

Residence,  lol  Mystic  Street  Telephone  ‘222-  j 


ARLINGTON  VARIETY  STORE 

458  MASS-  AVENUE 

Groceries,  Candies,  Small  Wares,  Bakery  Goods,  Daily  Papers 


WAITING  ROOD  FOR  ELECTRIC  CARS 
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FRANK  V,  NOYES  & COMPANY, 

Thompson  Square, 

CHARLESTOWN. 


MEMBER  OF  FIRM  OF 

CHARLES  HAAS  & CO., 

10  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 


Telephones 


< 10 

ill 


I N S U R A N C E 


OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  3447  REPAIRING 

Learned  & Schnetzer 


Room  12 

* 


jewelers  and  Opticians 

387  Washington  ant)  12  Bromfield  Streets, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  CAFE 

1399  flASS  AVENUE 


ALWAYS  OPEN 


SODA  AND  ICE  CREAM 
Served  at  all  times 


TABLES  RESERVED  FOR  LADIES 

CHRISTIE  N.  ANIFANTIS  & CO. 


Robinson  & Hendrick 

Real  estate 


P.  O.  Building 


Arlington,  Mass. 


Washington  and  New  York  City 

Seven  Days  Tour,  March  23rd  and  30th 

PRICE  OF  TOUR  $29.00 

Personally  conducted  by  F.  Y.  WELLINGTON 


Tel  Con. 


ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

ALFRED  E.  MYERS 

♦ ♦ Jcwkr  ♦ ♦ 

1 1 Hanover  Street, 


BOSTON 


House  Wiring  and  Private  Telephones  Installed 

R.  C,  TAYLOR 
ELECTRICIAN 


REPARING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


Telephone 


Arl.  81 -R 


ARLINGTON 


High  School  Clarion 

(entered  as  second  class  mail  matter) 


Vol.  XV 


Arlington,  Mass.,  March,  191a. 


No.  3 


The  Clarion 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

TERMS  : 10  cents  per  copy,  50  cents  per  year 
Advertising  Rates:  #1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50 

CLARION  BOARD 

Editor-in-Chief 
WALTER  HORTON,  '12 
Class  Editors  ‘ 

Alice  Cotton,  '12  Americo  Chaves,  '13 

Irvin  Wolff,  '14  Percy  Johnson,  '15 

Eleanor  Hatch,  '12  Louise  Bateman,  '13 

Olive  Wheaton  '14  Phebe  Hyatt,  '15 

Alumni  Editor —Harriet  Bullard.  '13 
Auditor — Miss  S.  J.  Bullock. 

Business  Manager  l 
LEO  DALTON.  '12 

Assistants  : 

Wilbur  Emus  '13  Hamlyn  Robbins,  '14 


TEACHERS  IN  ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ARLINGTON,  MASS.  .\  1911—1912 


FACULTY 

FRED  C MITCHELL,  Principal  Math'cs  and  Physics 
A.  H.  SMITH.  Sub-master  . German  and  Latin 

GEORGE  I.  CROSS.  Sub-master  . Commercial 

Assistants 


Sarah  J.  Bullock 
Evangeline  Cheney 
Clara  N.  Trask 
Etta  M.  Richmond 
Emma  Lowe 
Helener  G.  Robertson 
Ethel  B.Flewelling 
Carolyn  R.  Holt 
Ethel  H.  Wood 
Ruth  Jennison 
Elizabeth  H.  Briggs 
Alfred  C.  Cobb 
Fannie  E.  Fish 
Blanche  E.  Heard 
Miriam  A.  Tobey 


. . . Mathematics 

Commercial  Branches 
French 
English 
English 
Latin  and  Greek 
Science 
History 

English,  History  and  Latin 
Mathematics  and  French 
Science  and  Commercial  Branche 
Manual  Training 
Drawing 
Music 
Physical  Culture 


E I)  1 T 0 RIAL 


In  sifting  out  the  various  ingredients  for 
our  paper,  what  is  to  be  our  guiding  prin- 
ciple, and  what  our  central  purpose  ? Shall 
we  aim  to  make  it  a magazine  of  high-class 
reading  matter,  written  by  a few  brilliant 
Seniors  ? Or  again,  is  it  to  be  made  up 
solely,  from  cover  to  cover,  of  such  things 
as  will  immediately  “ take”  with  all  High 
School  students  ? Neither  of  these  courses, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  in  accord  with  that  primary 
rule  that  a school  paper  shall  be  a paper  for 
the  school.  How,  indeed,  can  a school’s 
best  interests  be  served  either  by  a paper 
which  does  not  represent  it  as  a whole,  or 
by  one  which  merely  satisties  passing  inter- 
est and  idle  curiosity,  without  seeking  to  im- 


prove or  inspire  ? And  so  if  would  seem 
that  our  desire  should  be  to  make  this  paper 
not  only  representative  of  all  the  school, 
and  interesting  to  it,  but  representative  of 
its  best  work,  and  thus  a true  inspiration. 

But  how  accomplish  this  ? There  is  only 
one  way.  If  the  paper  is  to  work  for  the 
school,  the  school  must  work  for  the  paper. 
That  means,  Mr.  Class  Editor,  that  your 
work,  whatever  it  is,  demands  a good  share 
of  your  time,  and  the  best  of  your  ability. 
And  you,  Mr.  Student,  who  after  all  have 
the  largest  share  in  making  the  paper,  should 
see  to  it  that  it’s  with  your  best  efforts,  and 
only  your  best,  that  you  man  your  ships 
which  set  sail  for  the  pages  of  the  Clarion. 
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Two  Pratt  Fund  lectures  have  been  given 
since  our  last  issue.  On  December  15th, 
we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  one  of  Mme. 
Szumowska’s  famous  concert  lectures,  while 
on  the  19th  of  January,  Mr.  Gleason  talked 
on  Luther  Burbank  and  his  work.  Both 
lectures  were  well  attended,  and  deeply — in- 
deed deafening  ly — appreciated. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  Juniors  to  the 
Seniors  occurred  on  Friday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 9th.  Dancing  was  enjoyed,  with  music 
by  the  Linwood  Orchestra.  As  this  is  Leap 
Year,  Supt.  Scully.  Prin.  Mitchell,  ani  Mr. 
Smith  were  asked  to  receive  together  with 
their  wives. 

Lincoln  Day  was  observed  with  exercises 
held  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  A number  of 
pupils  read  selections  on  the  character  of 
Lincoln,  Kenney  '12  gave  the  Gettysburg 
speech,  Miss  Lowe  read  “ The  Perfect 
Tribute,”  and  several  of  the  veterans  present 
made  addresses.  It  proved  to  be  a very  de- 
lightful and  inspiring  program. 

February  16th.,  the  last  period,  Dr. 
Saunders  of  the  Mass.  Nautical  Training 
School  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  that  too 
little  known  institution.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  few  things  that  we  have  seen  this  year 
have  aroused  so  much  interest. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
teachers,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Class,  gave  a reception  to  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  School 
Orchestra  and  Ghe  Club  furnished  music, 
and  refreshments  were  served  at  four  decor- 
ated booths  by  members  of  all  four  classes. 
The  evening  was  very  enjoyably  and  profit- 
ably spent. 

We  extend  our  most  cordial  welcome  to 
Miss  Lowe,  who  has  recently  taken  Miss 
McIntosh's  place  as  instructor  in  English. 
May  she  quickly  find  a place  in  the  sym- 
pathies and  activities  of  the  school.  As  for 


Miss  McIntosh,  we  feel  that  she  is  still  one 
of  us,  through  her  connection  with  the  Glee 
Club. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

James  Allen,  A.  H.  S.  ’04,  Harvard  ’09, 
died  Feb,  1,  During  his  course  in  A.  H. 
S.,  he  was  identified  with  the  school’s  best 
interests.  He  was  president  of  his  class 
two  years ; he  was  also  manager  of  the 
“ Clarion,”  manager  of  the  hockey  team, 
and  a member  of  the  base  ball  team.  James 
was  a good  student,  a loyal  friend,  a true 
gentleman. 

A tribute  from  A.  H.  S.,  class  of  1904. 

1 9 1 1 

Edith  Estabrook  is  attending  the  Pierce 
Shorthand  School. 

Horatio  W.  Lamson  is  a student  at  Tech- 
nology. He  is  a member  of  the  M.  I.  T. 
Wireless  Society. 

Rose  Meehan  is  now  a stenographer  for 
M.  W.  Can  & Co.  of  West  Somerville. 

Harlan  Reycroft  is  a freshman  at  Har- 
vard 

Dorothea  Rowse  is  at  Jackson,  studying 
harder  than  ever.  She  belongs  to  the 
Lambda  Chapter  of  Alpha  Xi  Delta  So- 
rority. 

Chester  Whitman,  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Clearing  House  branch  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  is  also  an  agent 
for  the  London  & Lancashire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co. 

1900 

Pearl  Perkins,  now  Mrs.  James  S.  Shaw 
of  Quincy,  Florida,  graduated  from  Sim- 
mons 1903,  and  for  three  years  was  the 
principal’s  assistant  in  the  Walnut  High 
School,  Natick. 

Annie  W.  Wood,  Vassar  ’04,  is  Mrs. 
James  Nowell  of  Winchester.  Her  twin, 
Helen  C.  Wood,  also  Vassar  ’04,  is  Mrs. 
Dunbar  Carpenter,  of  Colorado  Springs. 

1899 

Roger  Homer  is  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Homer  Bros.  & Muir  Co.,  Boston. 

William  J.  Hyde  graduated  from  the 
Bryant  & Stratton  Commercial  School  in 
1900.  He  is  the  chief  assistant  in  the 
Harvard  Cooperative  Society. 

(Additional  Alumni  Notes  on  page  / 7.) 
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small  rift  appeared  in  the  murky  clouds 
and  they  parted  slowly.  It  grew  lighter, 
the  outlines  of  other  hills  surrounding 
me  became  visible  as  if  they  had  sud- 
denly arisen  during  the  night,  and  be- 
fore me  lay  the  dark  mass  of  a large 
citv.  Then  gradually  it  grew  still 
brighter,  the  sky  in  the  East  became  a 
deep,  glowing  red  which  mingled  with 
other  brilliant  co’ors,  soon  growing 
fainter  and  more  delicate,  blending  into 
an  exquisite  symphony  of  rosy  hues, 
which  proclaimed  that  Aurora  had 
touched  the  Gates  of  Dawn  with  her 
dainty  finger-tips  and  they  were  opened ! 
This  was  transformed  into  a blaze  of 
burnished  copper.  The  great  city  be- 
fore me  seemed  a molten  mass  of  glow- 
ing, fiery  metal.  And  then — slowly  and 
majestically  the  sun  arose  from  behind 
the  steeples  and  house-tops,  out  of  the 
sea.  The  earth  was  flooded  with  a 
warm,  glorious  light.  All  nature  was 
awaking,  the  birds  burst  forth  in  joyous 
song,  flowers,  with  their  glistening  dia- 
monds of  dew,  lifted  refreshed  heads, 
everything  was  fu  1 of  the  jov  of  life 
and  the  radiant  summer  morn,  and  I 
felt  a great  peace  with'n  my  heart. 

Phebe  Campbell  Hyatt.  1915. 


FEBRUARY. 

When  winter’s  ocean,  with  its  snowy 
tide, 

Sweeps  past  our  windows,  swirling  wild 
and  wide ; 

When  the  d dl  tinge  of  earth’s  accus- 
tomed mold 

Is  changed  to  gleam  ng,  flashing  splen- 
dor bold ; 

When  steely  moon  and  glistening  stars 
serene 

Cast  frostv  glorv  on  the  icy  sheen, 

While  hoi's  and  ringing  steel  their  echo 
find 

In  laughing  voices  ’mid  the  laughing 
wind  ; 

When  heart  beats  strong,  and  courage 
mocks  at  fear — 

I hen  know  that  frosty  February’s  near. 

C.  Q.  D..  ’12. 


“I  remember,  I remember’’ 

The  village  on  the  hill, 

The  little  stream  that  flows  below 
With  waters  clear  and  still. 

Will  you  ever  forget,  as  the  train 

went  rumbling  through  the  Nashua 
Valley,  how  you  used  to  strain  your 
eyes  and  flatten  your  noses  against  the 
car  window  for  the  first  sight  of  that 
little  village  nestled  somewhere  among 
the  trees  on  the  hill-top?  And  on  the 
on  the  train  would  fly  past  those  famil- 
iar hills  beneath  their  patchwork  quilts 
of  green  fields  and  brown,  scattered  or- 
chards and  little  black  pine  groves — 
till  lo ! from  the  dark  foliage  would 
gleam  a single  church  spire,  then  one 
by  one  shingled  roofs,  all  bright  in  the 
afternoon  sun.  How  you  would  scurry 
into  your  little  coats  and  tug  at  father’s 
big  valise!  Truly,  you  could  have 
The  train  would  slow  up ; down  the 
steps  you  would  go  tumbling  and  bump- 
ing with  bundles  and  bags  to  fall  into 
the  welcoming  arms  of  arnt  and  uncle, 
hugged  the  brakeman  with  the  big  voice 
when  he  poked  his  head  in  to  call,  “Still 
River  ! Still  River  !” 

Hastily  slipping  free  (you  never  could 
stand  too  much  outward  show  of  emo- 
tion) you  would  rush  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  little  station  to  suffocate  the 
faithful  old  mare  with  hugs  and  a ter- 
rify ing  amount  of  kisses,  which  she, 
poor  beast,  endured  without  so  much  as 
trying  to  get  away. 

1 hen  would  fol’ow  a flying  tour  of 
investigation — to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing was  unchanged,  'l  he  row  of  sun- 
flowers J.  Yes,  there  it  was,  all  giving 
you  the  same  sunnv  welcome  that  their 
ancestors  had  in  each  summer  before. 
'\  hen  down  on  vour  knees,  vou’d  lean 
far  over  the  edge  of  the  lilv  pond : 
“( )-ooh ! A brand-new  fish  with  funny 
little  flappers !’’  And  a minute  later 
with  distress — “Silas!  Silas!’’  you’d  call 
to  the  station  m-ster.  “where’s  little 
lame  Jimmie  Frog?”  You  never  waited, 
however,  to  hear  Jimmie  Frog’s  fate, 
but  darted  off  to  watch  the  horse  pla- 
cidly sip  the  clear  spring  water  at  the 
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mossy  old  yatering-trough.  And  only 
after  you  yourself  had  drunk  from  the 
rusty  tin  dipper  were  you  willing  to 
climb  in  behind  the  patient  mare  and 
start  up  hill. 

Even  then,  restless  as  ever,  you  would 
insist  that  the  load  was  too  heavy ; that 
you  must  he;p  poor  “Katie-horse.” 
Out  you  would  jump  and  triumphantly 
display  the  one  sticky  sugar-plum  that, 
by  some  miracle,  still  remained  from  the 
pocketful  of  the  morning.  As  fast  as 
vour  legs  could  carry  you — they  were 
short  then — you  would  run  ahead  to 
coax  Katie  on  by  its  sweetness.  “Nice 
little  Katie-horse,  poor  lntle  horsie,’’ — 
(as  it  happened  you  were  just  big 
enough  to  easily  reach  her  nose).  Thus 
“the  little  horsie”  was  enticed  on  by 
pet  names  and  diminutives  and  by  the 
fragrant  candy. 

But  hills  always  grow  steeper  for  fat 
little  legs.  You  would  be  beginning  to 
lag  when  Katie  would  stop  quite  as  if 
of  her  own  accord  and — well,  you  just 
climbed  thankfully  in  and  she  started 
on.  Happily  you  would  nestle  back  into 
the  comfortable  depths  of  the  carriage 
and  drink  in  the  cool  air  with,  now  and 
then,  the  faintest  whiffs  of  damp  moss. 
Oh.  how  still  it  would  be  along  that 
winding  road  overhung  with  wild 
grapevines,  and  everywhere  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  clemat's.  A little  farther 
on,  where  the  tangle  of  trees  and  vines 
opened  at  pasture  bars,  you  would  eag- 
erly sit  up  to  call  “Co  boss,  co  boss”  to 
the  sleek  moolv-cows  waiting  there, 
some  lowing  impatiently,  the  more  con- 
teffiM  ones  taking  a few  last  mouthfuls 
of  the  tender  grass. 

Still  the  old  mare  would  plod  slowly 
on  and  you,  no  longer  drowsy,  would 
Iran  over  the  back  of  the  seat  to  watch 
the  trees  dropping  gradually  behind,  un- 
til you  could  see  far  over  their  tops  into 
the  valley  below,  all  dim  shadowy  green. 
Already  the  sun  had  left  it  and  with 
slender  golden  fingers  seemed  to  just 
touch  the  village  ahead  in  a farewell  ca- 
ress. 

Then,  to  the  left,  loomed  high  be- 


neath a great  elm,  a big  old-fashioned 
house  set  far  back  on  a fresh  green  lawn 
rollicking  and  tumbling  between  bushes 
and  rocks  down  to  the  narrow  road. 
Then  other  houses  would  be  passed : 
the  home  of  "the  woman  with  things  in 
her  cupboard”  (can  you  ever  forget 
that  closet  with  its  most  wonderful 
stock  of  toys?)  then  the  yellow  brick 
farm  house  with  that  ever  groaning 
wind-mill ; and  the  little  red  blacksmith 
shop ; and  finally,  at  the  top  of  the  long 
hill,  the  post-office  and  store — which 
contained  anything  from  a postage 
stamp  to  a church  pulpit,  but  best  known 
to  you  as  the  place  where  sweets  grew. 

1 he  long  pull  over  now,  how  Katie- 
horse  would  make  the  dust  fly ! It 
would  seem  as  if  she  had  left  her  years 
behind  her  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  was 
a naughty  little  colt  again.  But  you 
would  cling  joyously  on  as  she  dashed 
around  the  curve  at  a dangerous  rate, 
past  the  traditional  town  pump  and  vil- 
lage green,  past  the  little  white  meeting- 
house and  neat  parsonage,  past  little  old 
houses  whose  front  door-steps  straggled 
out  on  to  the  sidewa'k, — past  all  these 
to  where  their  shadows  1 roke  away  and 
you  emerged  into  the  pink  glow  of  the 
sun.  Through  the  open  stret:h  of  field 
you  could  see  it  fast  slipping  behind  the 
distant  mountain.  Beyond — beyond  was 
that  well-loved  old  family  home  half 
hidden  bv  decrepit  old  cherry  trees  and 
setting  back  from  the  village  street  with 
a certain  quiet  dignity  of  its  own,  not 
unlike  that  of  its  white-haired  mistress. 

Like  a whirlwind  you’d  rod  up  to  the 
gate  and  stop.  Nearly  bursting  with 
impatience  and  excitement  you'd  clam- 
ber down,  rush  past  the  dignified  syr- 
inga  bushes  which  stood  guard  on  each 
side  of  the  gateway,  and  the  highly  re- 
spectable dog  who  came  forth  to  meet 
you  with  all  importance — past  everv- 
thing,  straight  to  the  white  pillared 
porch  where  a little  grav-gowned  figure 
would  be  waiting.  “Grandma!” 

* * * * * 

Within,  the  lamps  would  all  be 
lighted;  old  Mistress  Pussy  would  be 
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gently  snoring  in  a soft  ball  on  the 
hearth,  and  always — never  to  be  for- 
gotten— the  scent  of  Grandma’s  cookies 
in  the  air. 

L.  A.  B„  T3. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  no  science 
has  shown  a greater  progress  than 
chemistry,  and  no  science  is  at  present 
doing,  nor  has  done,  a more  worthy 
work  for  mankind. 

Although  there  are  quite  a large  num- 
ber of  students  of  high  schools  and  col- 
leges who  study  chemistry,  there  is  no 
reason  why  more  do  not  do  so.  It  is 
surely  not  because  the  subject  is  not  in- 
teresting, for  no  subject  awakens  more 
interest  if  one  goes  at  it  in  the  right 
manner.  However,  one  who  takes 
chemistry  merely  to  dabble  in  evil-look- 
ing and  still  more  evil-smelling  mix- 
tures, to  fill  the  laboratory  full  of  nox- 
ious odors,  and  to  cause  a little  excite- 
ment now  and  then  by  causing  an  ex- 
plosion will  naturally  not  derive  a great 
deal  of  benefit  from  it. 

It  cannot  be  because  it  is  difficult  that 
more  do  not  study  chemistry,  for  it  is 
far  easier  than  a great  many  subjects. 
It  is  very  much  simpler  and  more  inter- 
esting than  physics,  with  which  it  is 
often  classed. 

It  may  be  rightly  asserted  that  chem- 
istry is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the 
sciences.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
embracing  astronomy,  biology,  physics, 
geology,  and  the  other  sciences.  The 
benefits  derived  from  the  short  time  or- 
dinarily spent  in  the  study  of  chemistry 
in  the  high  school  are  manifold.  Of 
course  it  is  highly  desirable  for  those 
who  afterward  attend  college  or  techni- 
cal schools  to  have  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  this  subject  which  is  af- 
forded in  the  high  school. 

*This  is  our  second  article  on  various  lines  of  school 
work.  A good  number  were  received  this  time,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  quality  was  rather  disapointing.  Start  early  for 
the  next  number.  Have  you  a hobby  ? Is  it  history,  or  math- 
matics,  or  debating,  or  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  ? Pl^a^e 
trot  it  out  for  inspection— and  start  early — and  work  carefully. 


When  we  stop  and  look  around  we  see 
everywhere  the  workings  and  effects  of 
this  great  science.  For  those  high 
school  pupils  who  do  not  attend  any 
higher  institution  of  learning  an  elemen- 
tary study  of  chemistry  is  very  service- 
able as  an  aid  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  some  of  these  phenomena.  The 
raising  of  a loaf  of  bread,  the  cleansing 
action  of  soap,  the  solvent  powers  of 
water,  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
human  system  all  depend  upon  the  laws 
which  govern  chemistry.  Chemistry 
has  to  do  with  the  stars,  the  atmosphere 
in  which  we  live,  the  food  that  we  eat, 
the  water  that  we  drink,  the  clothes  that 
we  wear ; it  strongly  affects  our  very 
lives.  Thus  we  see  the  powerful  ties 
which  bind  chemistry  and  human  life. 

Chemistry  has  been  the  means  of 
greatly  adding  to  the  world’s  wealth  and 
conserving  her  resources.  The  Besse- 
mer process  of  steel  manufacture  has 
added  two  billion  dollars  yearly  to  the 
world’s  wealth  ; Kirchhof’s  discovery  of 
the  conversion  of  starch  into  glucose  by 
the  action  of  weak  acids  has  increased 
the  income  of  the  United  States  thirty 
million  dollars  per  year ; the  gas  mantle 
has  raised  the  candle  power  per  three 
and  one-half  cubic  feet  of  gas  from 
sixteen  to  sixty ; scientific  burning  of 
coal  has  in  some  cases  produced  a sav- 
ing of  nearly  ten  per  cent,  and  has 
greatly  lessened  the  smoke  nuisance. 
Have  not  these  discoveries,  all  of  which 
are  influenced  by  chemistry,  greatly 
benefited  the  world  at  large? 

Let  us  now  consider  a few  of  the 
countless  ways  in  which  chemistry  has 
increased  the  public  health  and  welfare. 
Think  of  the  numberless  lives  that 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  mines  with- 
out Davy’s  safety  lamp ; consider  for  a 
moment  the  great  work  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  purification  of  the 
water  supply,  brought  about  by  the  la- 
bors of  Drown  and  Mrs.  Richards.  The 
safety  and  comfort  of  large  audiences 
is  greatly  increased  by  good  ventilation. 
Scientific  farming,  now  chosen  by  so 
many  men  for  their  life  work,  depends 
in  a great  measure  upon  chemistry. 
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The  Pure  Food  Law,  which  has  been 
so  beneficial  to  this  country,  is  the  work 
of  chemists.  All  medicines  are  really 
only  chemical  compounds ; ether,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  the  advancement 
of  surgery,  was  discovered  by  a chemist. 
If  there  were  no  chemistry,  where,  then, 
would  our  medicines  be? 

How,  now,  can  the  study  of  chemis- 
try, which  is  so  closely  related  to  our 
lives,  and  which  has  so  greatly  bene- 
fited and  enriched  the  human  race,  fail 
to  be  interesting  and  profitable? 

John  D.  Eberhardt,  ’12. 


EVENING. 

The  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  distant 
hills, 

And  farmers  home  their  footsteps  turn, 
fatigued ; 

The  perfume  of  the  clover  and  the  hay 

Is  wafted  by  the  gentle  evening  breeze 

Along  the  road  beside  the  winding 
stream ; 

The  hay-racks,  filled  with  odorous,  new 
mown  hay, 

Move  slowly  on  their  way  to  great  red 
barns, 

To  wait  until  the  morning  shall  return, 

When  lofts  shall  gather  in  the  winter 
store ; 

The  bells  ring  clear  in  evening  solitude, 

While  people  bow  their  heads  in  fervent 
prayer ; 

The  moon  has  risen  high  in  starlit 
heaven, 

The  hamlet  lies  in  tranquil  solitude. 

Helen  Patriquin. 


FEBRUARY  CHARADE. 

My  first  is  seen  on  Monday, 

My  next  in  anything, 

In  Boston  hides  my  third  to-day, 

My  whole  ne’er  told  a lie,  they  say. 

M.  P.  Birch,  ’12. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST 

1912 

That  Exam Alice  Burtt 

Letting  Him  Know Alice  Cotton 

A Paraphrasing  of  Mark  Antony’s  Speech 

Eleanor  Hatch 

The  Port  of  Boston  ....  Clayton  Hilliard 
A Picture Annie  McGrath 

1 9 1 3 

A Valentine  Maid Mary  Donnelly 

The  Source  of  Lightning.  .Harlan  Eveleth 

The  Rescue  Sherman  H.  Peppard 

When  Johnnie  Went  Camping 

Albert  Wunderlich 

A Few  Ideas  About  Music 

Marion  E.  Young 

1914 

When  Shadows  Fall . Marion  Evelyn  Bushee 
The  Apple  Tree  Letters.  .Laura  Robinson 

Bantam  Language Amy  E.  Schwamb 

It  Never  Rains  But  it  Poms 

Bertha  Yerrinton 

*9*5 

A Sunset Margaret  E.  Billings 

The  Sad  End  of  John  McGiliicuddy  .... 

Minerva  Mundle 

A Tell-Tale  Gladys  Williams 

My  New  Acquaintance.  . . . Ruth  Woodend 
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HOCKEY  SCHEDULE. 


Jan. 

2. 

Stoneham  at  Arlington. 

Jan. 

6. 

Brookline  at  Arlington. 

Jan. 

8. 

Medford  at  Arlington. 

Jan. 

11. 

Newton  at  Brae-burn. 

Jan. 

15- 

Somerville  at  Arena  (practice 

game). 

Jan. 

i7- 

B.  E.  H.  S.  at  Franklin  Field. 

Jan. 

22. 

Stone  School  at  Arlington. 

Jan. 

24. 

Winchester  at  Winchester. 

Jan. 

27. 

Harvard  Freshmen  at  Sta- 

dium. 

Jan. 

29. 

Rindge  T.  S at  Arena. 

Feb. 

3- 

C.  H.  L.  S.  at  Stadium. 

Feb. 

5- 

Somerville  at  Arena. 

Feb. 

8. 

Stoneham  at  Stoneham. 

Feb. 

10. 

Wakefield  at  Arlington. 

Feb. 

12. 

Woburn  at  Woburn. 

Feb. 

id- 

Medford  at  Medford. 

Feb. 

17- 

Wakefield  at  Wakefield. 

Feb. 

23- 

Melrose  at  Arena. 

Feb. 

24. 

Dean  Academy  at  Franklin. 

Feb. 

28. 

Wellesley  at  Wellesley. 

ARLINGTON  5,  STONEHAM  o. 

Arlington  won  its  first  hockey  game 
on  Spv  Pond  from  Stoneham.  Invari- 
ably did  the  Arlington  forwards  break 
up  their  opponents’  defence,  and  get 
within  shooting  distance  of  the  goal,  but 
team  work  was  lacking,  and  so  the  score 
was  not  so  large  as  it  might  have  been. 
Practically  throughout  the  game  the 
puck  was  in  Stonehnm’s  territory,  and 
when  they  did  get  through,  they  met 
with  a tough  proposition  in  Cousens 
and  Lowe.  When  the  Arlington  for- 
wards found  that  they  could  not  score 


frequently  by  individual  work,  in  last 
half  of  the  second  period  good  team- 
work was  used  which  enabled  Ross  and 
Bower  to  score  two  goals  each. 

ARLINGTON  10,  BROOKLINE  o. 

Although  this  game  was  a walk-away 
for  the  home  team,  the  visitors  were  not 
to  blame  for  their  poor  showing,  as  it 
was  the  first  time  they  had  played  to- 
gether. 

Percy,  Ross  and  Bower  kept  the  puck 
bouncing  around  the  Brookline  goal  al- 
most the  whole  game.  The  individual 
star  was  “Bud”  Ross,  who  caged  five 
goals  in  the  second  period.  Buttrick 
and  Scully  at  goal  had  an  easy  time,  re- 
ceiving but  two  shots  the  entire  game. 

ARLINGTON  5,  MEDFORD  1. 

The  newspapers  gave  a very  wrong 
impression  about  this  game ; they  said 
that  “bitter  rivalrv  prevailed  between 
the  teams.”  There  is  none  that  we 
know  of. 

Arlington  started  ofif  to  play  its  usual 
clean  game,  hut  in  payment  it  received 
slugging  and  tripping.  With  this  kind 
of  playing  the  visitors  managed  to  get 
near  the  goal  and  caged  a point.  The 
Arlington  line  and  defense  soon  under- 
stood this  style  of  playing,  and,  in  quick 
succession,  “Bud”  Ross  and  “Brainy” 
Bower  made  matters  pleasant  for  the 
home  team.  After  some  neat  team 
work,  near  the  end  of  the  first  period, 
Percy  shot  two  more  goals. 

In  the  second  session  Medford  closed 
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in  and  played  a defensive  game,  allow- 
ing Arlington  to  score  but  once.  Abel 
Landed  scored  a point  just  before  the 
period  closed. 

ARLINGTON  2,  NEWTON  1. 

At  Brae-Burn  Arlington  met  its  first 
difficult  task  in  defeating  Newton, 
brom  tbe  very  start  the  game  was  very 
exciting.  Beth  teams  raced  up  and 
down  the  rink  with  no  success.  Finally 
on  a questionable  pass  Newton  man- 
aged to  squeeze  in  a goal.  That  was  the 
only  score  in  the  first  period  and  up  to 
the  last  three  minutes  in  tbe  second  pe- 
riod. I hen  Lowe  succeeded  in  taking 
the  puck  down  the  ice  unaided,  and 
making  the  score  a tie.  The  captains 
decided  to  play  off  the  tie ; a five-minute 
period  was  played,  but  the  score  re- 
mained the  same.  Another  five-minute 
period  was  decided  upon ; in  the  very 
first  minute  Ross,  aided  bv  the  other  for- 
wards, shot,  from  a very  difficult  angle, 
the  winning  point.  The  team  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  excellent  game  it 
put  up. 

ARLINGTON  2,  SOMERVILLE  o. 

The  Boston  Arena  was  where  Arling- 
ton clashed  with  Somerville  in  a prac- 
tice game.  The  ice  surface  in  this  place 
is  much  larger  than  the  usual  rink  and 
both  teams  found  it  difficult  to  play  to- 
gether. In  the  early  part  of  the  first 
period,  Lowe  juggled  the  puck  down 
the  rink,  dodging  everything  in  his  way, 
and  shot  the  puck  with  such  force  that 
he  knocked  over  the  goal  tender.  The 
rest  of  the  period  was  uneventful.  In 
the  second  period,  Percy  pulled  off  a 
unique  stunt : be  shot  the  puck  from  be- 
hind tbe  opponent's  goal,  hitting  the 
goal  tender  in  the  back  and  scoring  a 
point.  There  was  a little  controversy 
over  the  tally,  but  the  referee  finally 
made  his  decision : no  goal.  There  was 
nothing  exciting  again  until  Lowe  broke 
away  from  a scrimmage  and  scored 
once  more  for  Arlington. 


ARLINGTON  5,  B.  E.  H.  S.  o. 

At  Franklin  Field  Arlington  defeated 
Boston  English  High.  The  first  half 
was  very  slow,  and  team  work  was  lack- 
ing. The  Boston  team  made  very  few 
attempts  to  carry  the  puck  into  Arling- 
ton's territory,  and  played  a defensive 
game.  In  the  second  half  the  Arlington 
forwards  set  a stiffer  pace  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  puck  in  their  op- 
ponent's vicinity,  and  in  peppering  the 
goal,  until  Ross  and  Bower  made  two 
points  each.  This  period  showed  great 
improvement  over  the  first,  clever  stick 
and  team  work  playing  a great  part. 
“Bulger"  Lowe  did  bis  usual  stunt  of 
carrying  the  puck  down  the  ice  and  scor- 
ing a point. 

ARLINGTON  3,  STONE  o. 

Arlington  defeated  Stone  School  on 
Spy  Pond  in  one  of  the  cleanest  games 
witnessed  this  season.  The  visiting 
team  used  a great  deal  of  team  work  in 
the  first  half,  and  were  able  to  get  a 
few  shots  at  Arlington's  goal,  but  in  the 
second  they  played  a defensive  game  and 
made  it  hard  for  the  individual  playing 
of  tbe  home  team’s  forwards,  who 
through  their  egotistical  efforts  missed 
many  chances  to  make  the  score  much 
larger.  C.  Foote,  well  known  in  hockey 
circles  about  Boston,  played  a fine  game 
for  the  visitors. 

Goals— Bower,  Ross,  Lowe. 

ARLINGTON  1,  WINCHESTER  o. 

The  score  of  this  game  sounds  as  if 
it  was  a hard  fought  one,  but  all  that 
saved  Winchester  from  getting  a good 
trouncing  were  the  weather  conditions 
and  the  inexperience  of  the  referee. 
Team  work  and  speed  were  useless,  and 
the  game  grew  into  a slugging  match. 
From  the  start,  Arlington  kept  the  rub- 
ber in  her  antagonist’s  zone,  and  after 
three  minutes’  play  “Bud”  Ross  scored 
the  first  point.  Another  point  was 
scored  shortly  after,  but  the  umpire 
failed  to  call  it,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
great  swiftness  with  which  it  was  made. 
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In  the  second  period  snow  commenced 
to  fall  very  thickly,  making  it  almost 
impossible  to  lift  the  disc  off  the  ice. 
Time  and  again  the  Arlington  forwards 
shot  for  the  goal,  but  without  success. 
Throughout  the  whole  game,  Buttrick 
and  Scully  did  not  have  one  shot  to  take 
care  of. 

ARLINGTON  o,  HARVARD  ’15  o. 

The  Stadium  was  the  scene  of  the 
toughest  hockey  game  Arlington  has 
had  this  year.  The  wonderful  work  of 
“Dave”  Buttrick  at  goal  was  the  feature 
of  the  game  and  his  brilliant  blocking 
prevented  what  might  have  been  a fabu- 
lous score.  The  forwards,  although 
much  lighter  than  their  adversaries, 
were  able  to  penetrate  the  defense  and 
make  things  hot  around  the  Freshmen’s 
goal.  Lowe  and  Landall  played  an  im- 
portant part  at  defense,  continually 
breaking  up  the  furious  attacks  of  their 
opponents.  During  the  last  few  min- 
utes of  the  game,  the  College  team,  find- 
ing that  they  could  do  nothing  by  play- 
ing good  hockey,  began  to  rough  up  af- 
fairs. This  style  of  play  wore  out  the 
light  Arlington  team,  who  stood  it  till 
the  game  finished.  Acting  Capt.  But- 
trick refused  to  play  an  overtime  period, 
as  there  was  much  to  lose  by  the  un- 
sportsmanlike manner  in  which  the 
Freshmen  closed  the  game.  Capt.  Cous- 
ens  was  not  able  to  play  in  this  game, 
owing  to  a severe  attack  of  the  grippe. 

ARLINGTON  5,  RINDGE  1. 

Rindge  Technical  lost  the  first  league 
game  to  Arlington  at  the  Arena.  The 
teams  at  first  §eemed  to  be  evenly 
matched,  but  before  the  first  period 
closed,  the  superior  condition  of  the  Ar- 
lington forwards  began  to  be  noticed, 
when  Ross,  aided  by  Percy,  broke 
through  the  defense  and  scored  the  first 
point.  Immediately  after,  Bower  scored 
another  point,  while  the  opposing  team 
was  thinking  over  the  first  goal.  The 
second  period  was  just  as  interesting, 
for  Arlington,  as  the  first.  Great  team 
work  was  used,  enabling  Ross,  Percy 


and  Bower  to  score,  in  the  respective  or- 
der. The  game  might  have  been  a 
shutout,  had  not  Buttrick  misjudged  the 
goal.  The  team  deserves  great  credit 
for  winning  such  a well-earned  game. 

ARLINGTON  9,  CAMBRIDGE  o. 

Arlington  won  its  eleventh  victory  by 
beating  Cambridge  in  an  easy  game. 
The  Cambridge  team  was  never  in  it, 
and  was  bewildered  when  the  Arlington 
forwards  rushed  down  the  rink  with 
snappy  team  work.  Soon  after  the 
game  started,  Ross  found  an  open  space 
and  shot  a neat  goal.  This  was  repeated 
twice  again,  and  three  more,  aided  by 
the  other  forward,  made  a total  of  five 
points  at  the  end  of  the  first  half.  In 
the  second  period  Cambridge  closed  in 
a bit,  and  allowed  but  three  points  to  be 
made.  The  whole  Arlington  team 
played  well  and  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  offered. 

Goals — Ross  3,  Blair  2,  Percy  2,  Rey- 
croft,  Chaves.  Time — Twenty  and  fif- 
teen minute  halves. 

ARLINGTON  3,  SOMERVILLE  1. 

The  second  league  game  played  at  the 
Arena  was  won  by  Arlington.  The 
game  was  an  interesting  one  full  of 
thrills.  Somerville  was  the  first  to  score 
after  about  ten  minutes  of  play.  This 
catastrophe  put  a great  deal  of  life  into 
the  Arlington  seven,  through  which  they 
were  able  to  score  twice  before  the  pe- 
riod closed.  The  first  goal  was  made 
by  Landall,  the  other  by  Ross.  The 
second  period  was  full  of  hard  fighting, 
and  many  exciting  moments,  one  of 
which  should  be  remembered — that 
when  Lowe  dashed  from  behind  his  goal 
up  the  rink,  and  scored  the  final  point 
for  Arlington.  Goals — Landall,  Ross, 
Lowe. 

ARLINGTON  5,  STONEHAM  2. 

Everything  went  wrong  for  Arlington 
in  the  first  period  of  this  game,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  rink  and  large  cracks 
in  the  ice  made  matters  still  worse.  In 
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the  early  part  of  this  period,  Stoneham 
scored  two  points,  but  that  was  all ; the 
Arlington  defence  woke  up  and  played 
such  a strong  game  that  the  Stoneham 
team  was  forced  to  play  a defensive 
game.  However,  in  the  second  period 
things  went  on  the  same,  till  the  Arling- 
ton forwards,  with  the  aid  of  Lowe, 
made  four  hard  goals  in  quick  order. 

Goals — Ross  2,  Lowe,  Percy,  Landed. 

ARLINGTON  1,  WAKEFIELD  1. 

Arlington  met  its  first  setback  when 
Wakefield  held  it  to  a tie.  The  zero 
weather  had  much  to  do  with  the  poor 
showing  of  the  team.  Both  teams  bat- 
tled the  whole  first  period  without  suc- 
cess. After  five  minutes  of  the  second 
session,  Ross  managed  to  poke  the  puck 
into  the  cage  for  the  first  score.  Noth- 
ing happened  again  until  the  very  close 
of  the  period,  when  Wakefield  made  a 
final  effort,  and  succeeded  in  tieing  up 
up  the  score.  A period  of  ten  minutes 
was  decided  upon,  but  when  the  time 
was  up  the  score  remained  the  same. 


BASEBALL  SCHEDULE  1912 

Wed.  April  17,  Malden  High  at  Malden 
Eri.  “ 19,  Alumni  at  Arlington 

Sat.  “ 20,  Lexington  High  at  Lex- 

ington 

*Wed.  “ 24,  Woburn  High,  Woburn 
Sat.  “ 27,  Thayer  Academy  at  Arl- 

ington 

Thurs.  May,  2,  Newton  High  at  Newton 
Sat.  “ 4,  Allen  School  at  Arlington 

*Wed.  “ 8,  Reading  at  Reading 

*Sat.  “ 11,  Stoneham  at  Arlington 

*Wed.  “ 15,  Winchester  High  at  Win- 

chester 

Sat.  “ 18,  C.  L.  S.  at  Arlington 

Wed.  “ 22,  Natick  High  at  Natick 

Sat.  “ 25,  Open 

Wed.  “ 29,  Waltham  High  at  Waltham 

Thurs.  “ 30,  Gloucester  High  at  Glouces- 

ter 

*Sat.  June,  1,  Woburn  High  at  Woburn 
Mon.  “ 3,  South  Boston  High  at  Arl- 

ington 

Wed.  “ 5,  Watertown  at  Arlington 

*Sat.  “ 8,  Reading  High  at  Arlington 

*Wed.  “ 12,  Stoneham  High  at  Stoneham 

*Sat.  “ 15,  Winchester  High  at  Arling- 

ton 

Mon.  “ 17,  Gloucester  High  at  Arling 

ton 


Arlington  ijigl)  S>djoal  Athletic  Association 


Treasurer’s  Report,  Dec.  1 — Feb.  1,  1912 


Expenditures 

For  Refreshments  $151 .00 

Coach 60.00 

“ “ College  Chap  ”...  . 112.20 

“ Dance 19.25 

“ Officials 14.00 

“ Postage  and  Stationery 360 

“ Wire  for  field 4.80 

“ Sundries 3.05 

“ Hockey  Expenses  58.5 1 

$426.41 


Receipts 

Bal.  on  hand  Dec.  1 $ 6.96 

From  Dues  5.95 

“ Refreshments 204.15 

“ “College  Chap” 15348 

“ Dance 44.66 


$415.20 

Deficit  Feb.  1,  1912  $11.21 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

A.  H.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

I find  the  above  report  correct, 

E.  C.  Mitchell,  Auditor 
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that  the  “ Chestnut  ” season  was  over. 
Just  watch  these  columns  and  see. 

“ He  entwined  his  right  hand  in  his 
locks.” 

“ The  light  played  with  his  flexible  hair.” 
The  above  translations  were  made  by 
Mr.  P.  Evidently  the  tonsorial  art  is  his 
strong  point. 

History. 

Miss  G.  “ The  Grecian  women  watched 
their  husbands  eat  and  sometimes  they  ate 
themselves.” 

Teacher,  “ Are  you  here  this  period, 
Mr.  S.?  ” 

Mr.  S “ I’m  here,  but  I don’t  know 
whether  I’m  here  or  not.” 

There  are  others. 


“ Bathed  in  blood,  hung  by  thongs  about 
his  feet.” 

The  foregoing  are  a few  choice  samples 
of  what  we  can  do  by  way  of  diversity  in 
Latin  translations. 

I pr’ythee,  gentle  Reader,  tell  us  why 
When,  out  of  naught,  to  make  some  notes 
we  try, 

Unsympathetic  classmates  call  them  dry  ? 

Class  of  1<U3 

NOTICE! 

Big  Feature  of  the  Season  ! 

Every  Thursday  in  Room  2. 

Where’s  that  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Dumb  Animals?  In  French 
III  B we  hear  of  lambs  whining  and  wolves 
being  fed  on  horns. 


Miss  R (opening  Macbeth  to  Act  III, 
Scene  I);  “Who  is  talking?  Put  us  in 
touch  with  the  situation,  Miss  W.” 

Miss  W.  (in  a surprised  and  injured 
tone),  “I  wasn’t  talking.” 

Mr.  D.  “ So  Pericles  handed  his  old 
wife  over  to  another  man.” 

Miss  H.  goes  rowing  “ armed  ” with  an 
oar,  and  skating  “ armed  ” with  skates. 

Look  out  for  her  when  her  sporting  blood 
is  up. 

“ He  fell  on  his  face  with  his  left  hand.” 

“ Hector,  bathed  in  large  tears  drawn  by 
a chair.” 


“ He  spake  thusly.”  This  is  English. 
Would  you  know  it? 

Latin  IIL 

Teacher.  “ Filius  is  son  and  filiolus  is 
little  son  ; parvus  is  small  and  parviolus 
is  — ” 

“ A little  small,”  finished  the  light-headed 
pupil. 

Mr.  C.  in  English  III  B : ' 

“ Portia  swallowed  hot  coals  ; the  worried 
servants  who  heard  her  fall,  rushed  in  to 
aid  her  and  found  the  coals,  which  she  had 
eaten,  by  her  side  still  warm.” 

Ye  immortal  gods  ! What  budding  dra- 
matist have  we  here  ? 
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English  III  C. 

(In  the  study  of  Tennyson  ) 

“A  volume  came  out  which  struck  the 
people’s  eye.” 

Imagine  it ! Actually  throwing  his  poems 
at  their  heads  ! 

Found  : A box  of  fudge  in  Latin  III. 

Lost : A piece  of  it  and  a member  of  the 
class  ( for  a day  ). 

Heard  at  recess. 

*•  But  where  did  you  ever  find  it  ? asked 
the  damsel  with  the  new  tan  shoes,  as  her 
latelv  missing  heel  was  restored. 

“ Oh,  in  the  Land  of  the  Lost  Souls,” 
came  the  nonchalant  reply. 

’Twas  in  the  year  of  nineteen-ought, 
(What  it  ought  I hardly  know) 

That  A.  H.  S.  went  on  a strike, 

If  what  I tell  was  so. 

They  struck  for  longer  hours,  of  course, 
And  harder  work  to  do  ; 

For  things  had  got  so  slow  ’round  there 
That  every  one  was  blue. 

They’d  planned  to  have  a big  parade, 

But,  rehearsing,  grew'  so  thin, 

They  changed  it  to  a picnic  stunt 
To  be  held  at  famed  All-Inn. 

So  Robert  Cooked  the  dinner  grand, 

B it  himself  got  in  a stew 

For  the  Adamses  no  apples  brought, 

They  both  forgot  their  cue. 

Instead,  they  brought  a Vail  along, 

But  the  little  Scully  on  knew 

That  since  they  hid  no  table  cloth 
A veil  would  have  to  do. 

The  little  Ladd  was  sent  for  Wood, 

And  “ Hutchie  ” served  for  tongs; 

And  all  the  time  they  w'orked  so  hard, 

The  Nightingale  sang  songs. 

With  Buttrick  as  a center- piece 
Nobody  felt  surprised. 

The  handsome,  foreign  pitcher  there 
As  Chaves  they  recognized. 


Well,  when  Holt’s  soup  came  to  an  end 
They  asked  to  have  the  Fish  ; 

But  water  colors  held  her  back 
So  they  had  another  dish. 

It  proved  to  be  a “ Bunny  ” plump, 

With  a tender  little  heart  ; 

To  make  the  sauce  to  be  with  it  served, 
The  Flaisteds  used  their  art. 

The  bread,  of  course,  was  Wheaton, 

In  quality  unsurpassed  ; 

But  there  was  so  little  of  it, 

It  simply  wouldn’t  last. 

A “ chicken  ” next  came  in  the  line, 
Which  they  knew  to  be  just  Hatch-ed 

On  account  of  freshness  so  pronounced, 
And  flavor  quite  unmatched. 

Then  Bacon,  Wolff,  and  Partridge-pie, 
With  Olives  as  “ in-betweens  ; 

And  next  was  served  in  style  with  “ Ice  ” 
A salad  made  of  Greens. 

The  things  had  all  been  Peppard  w'ell ; 
The  Sophs  supplied  the  Salt ; 

And  everything  had  smoothly  gone 
When  there  came  a sudden  halt. 

Four  Lyons  leaped  upon  the  scene, 

( There ’d  been  no  j im  till  then  ), 

And  all  the  guests  were  swallowed  down 
Before  you  could  count  ten. 

They  all  were  jarred  but  none  preserved, 
What  lion’s  feast  e’er  is  tardy  ? 

The  only  reason  “•  Bones  ” were  left 
Was  cause  they  were  so  Hard  y. 

J9 1 4 

You  have  only  one  editor  now.  Class  ; 
say  funny  things  so  our  space  won’t  look 
so  blank. 

In  Roman  history,  A,  Miss  Dickie  in- 
formed us  that  Sempronius  was  the  ‘‘col- 
lege friend  ” of  Gaius  Gracchus  ! She 
meant  “ colleague.” 

Miss  Y.  says  that  Caesar  found  out  that 
that  the  enemy  had  encamped  under  the 
mountain.  Hope  it  didn’t  crush  ’em. 
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Latin  S translating ; “ Diviacus  multis 
cum  lacrimis  Caesarem  complexus  (em- 
braces.) ” 

“ Diviacus,  with  many  tears  ‘ complexes  ’ 
Caesar.” 

Nothing  like  translating  at  sight ! 

Editor’s  Note  : The  record  of  the  class  1914  is 
evidently  being  reserved  for  the  Book  of  Fame. 


*9*5 

Physical  Geography 

Miss  B.  “ What  is  the  greatest  heat  ra- 
diator ?” 

Master  M.  “Steam  heat  radiator.” 

Miss  B.  “ Which  is  the  youngest  river, 
the  one  in  Fig.  66  or  67  ? ” 

Master  S.  ( in  surprise)  “ The  one  in 
Fig.  71.” 

Miss  B.  “ What  is  a moraine  hill  1 ” 
Master  H.  “ A wide  hilly  plain.” 

English. 

Miss  B.  “ What  were  the  words  Fitz- 
James  used  in  sorrowing  over  his  horse  ? ” 
Master  F.  “ My  kingdom  for  a horse.” 

Miss  W.  “ If  he  was  not  a man  what 
was  he  ?” 

Miss  M.  “ A ferry-man.” 

Outside  it  was  raining  furiously.  Inside 
English  D was  reciting  on  conditions  con- 
trary to  fact. 

Miss  W.  “ If  it  were  raining  1 should 
be  sorry.  Is  it  raining  ?” 

Master  P.  ( looking  out  the  window) 
“ Yes  ” 

Master  P.  “When  Romeo  saw  Juliet 
laying  — ” 

Teacher  interrupting.  “ Laying  what  ? ” 
Master  P.  “ Laying  Juliet.” 

Algebra. 

Miss  B.  “ Go  on,  I can  hear  you.” 
Master  B (to  himself ) “ If  you  can 

hear  me  when  I’m  not  talking,  what’s  the 
use  of  talking  ? ” 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 

(' Continued  from  Page  4) 

1897 

Sarah  M.  Henderson,  Salem  Normal 
School,  1899,  is  a teacher  in  the  Crosby 
School. 

Ellen  S.  Somersby,  Radcliff,  1901,  is  a 
teacher. 

1896 

Grace  E.  Dennett,  now  a teacher  in  the 
Cambridge  High  and  Latin  Schools,  grad- 
uated from  Radcliff  with  an  A.  B.  in  1900, 
with  an  A.  M.  in  1901,  and  from  Simmons 
in  1907  with  an  S.  B. 

Herbert  W.  Kendall  is  a salesman  in  the 
wool  business. 

John  M.  Perkins,  class  of  1901  at  Tech- 
nology, was  superintendent  of  the  Fairview 
Foundry  Co.,  and  now  is  wdth  the  Granite 
City  Plant  of  American  Steel  Foundries, 
St  Louis. 

i895 

Charles  E.  Prescott  is  interested  in  land- 
scape engineering  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Chester  M.  Grover,  Amherst  ’99,  is  a 
teacher  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Boston. 

Clarence  A.  Moore,  M.  I.  T.  ’99.  is  as- 
sistant engineer  for  the  Metropolitan  Water 
and  Sewerage  Commissioner. 

1894 

Lindsay  K.  Foster,  Harvard  ’98,  is  a 
lawyer  in  Boston. 

George  E.  Ahern,  Tufts,  ’98,  B.  S.,  is  our 
town  engineer. 

•983 

Elizabeth  Frost,  New  England  Conserva- 
tory ’97,  taught  music  in  the  Hallim  Inst., 
Hallirn,  Va.,  and  in  Knickerbocker  Hall, 
Indianapolis.  She  now  is  Mrs.  Emil 
Michaeles  of  Gainsville,  Georgia. 

Arthur  Prescott  is  the  chief  engineer  for 
the  Ogden  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing 
Co.,  N.  Y. 
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ENGLISH  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  second  meeting  this  year  of  the 
English  Club  was  held  Monday  after- 
noon. Dec.  n,  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 
The  program,  ably  and  delightfully  car- 
ried out  by  Miss  Eleanor  Hatch  ’12, 
represented  a Christmas  magazine.  The 
cover.  "The  Spirit  of  Christmas,”  was 
shown  in  a tableau  by  four  members  of 
the  Senior  class.  Eberhardt  ’12  had 
charge  of  the  editorials,  and  Meade  ’14 
looked  after  the  joke  column.  Miss 
Robinson  14,  Miss  H.  Bullard  13,  and 
Kenney  '12  contributed  to  the  literary 
department;  Miss  Robinson’s  “Silver 
l ocket”  and  Kenney’s  continued  story, 
"His  Reception. ” were  the  original  con- 
tributions, while  Van  Dyke’s  "The  Story 
of  the  Otesr  Wise  Man.”  the  second  in 
our  series  of  readings  given  by  Miss 
Bullard,  completed  this  section.  The 
Children's  Page  was  cleverly  handled 
by  Miss  K.  Reed  13  whose  story,  “The 
Skates,"  was  of  considerable  literary 
merit.  Next  came  the  amusing  corre- 
spondents' column  in  charge  of  Miss 
Rushee  '14,  and  the  Fashion  Hints  by 
the  joint  authorities,  Scully,  Fleming 
and  Wunderlich  ’13.  The  Kitchen  De- 
partment with  its  wonderfully  practical 
suggestions  by  Miss  Morse  ’13  com- 
pleted the  magazine  proper.  Several 
tableaux  representing  advertisements 
v ere  arranged  by  Miss  Birch  ’12,  thus 
completing  the  magazine. 


The  delightful  musical  part  of  the 
program  consisted  of  a piano  solo  by 
Chaves  13.  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Stacey 
’12,  and  by  Miss  Shedd.  A.  H.  S.  To, 
who  kindlv  consented  to  help  us. 

About  eighty  were  present,  including 
members  of  the  club  and  friends  from 
outside  the  school. 

The  third  regular  meeting  was  held 
Monday  afternoon  Jan.  30;  Walter 
Kenney  ’12  was  the  presiding  officer 
and  Horton  ’12  acted  as  critic.  The 
main  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a de- 
bate on,  “Resolved,  That  the  right  of 
suffrage  should  be  granted- to  women.” 
The  affirmative  side  was  taken  by  Cur- 
rier ’12,  and  the  negative  by  Miss 
Young  ’13.  with  discussion  from  the 
floor.  An  informal  vote  gave  the  hon- 
ors to  the  affirmative  side. 

Following  the  debate  competitive 
compositions  developing  the  subject  as- 
signed by  the  leader.  “Life’s  Pitfalls.” 
were  read  bv  Miss  Birch  ’12.  H.  Holt 
’13,  Miss  Billings  ’14,  P.  Johnson  ’15. 
The  vote  was  awarded  to  Miss  Birch. 

The  musical  part  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  a vocal  solo  by  Miss  Winn  ’12, 
a violin  solo  bv  Miss  Reid  ’13,  and  a 
piano  trio  by  the  Misses  Young  ’13, 
Nightingale  and  B.  Yerrinton  ’14.  ac- 
companied by  Ilslev,  Cook  and  O.  Holt, 
who  played,  the  triangle,  castinets  and 
tamborine. 

After  remarks  by  the  critic  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned. 

Margaret  Birch,  Sec. 
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SCIENCE  CLUB. 

Forty-two  students  interested  in  sci- 
ence were  present  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Science  Club.  Such  a satisfactory 
attendance  shows  well  the  progress  of 
the  club,  together  with  the  enthusiasm 
shown  by  those  who  formed  the  audi- 
ence, and  those  that  participated  in  the 
program,  which  was  as  follows: 

1.  “Gases  of  the  Atmosphere,”  J. 
Flemming,  ’13. 

2.  "Heating  and  Ventilating,”  E. 
Mead  '14. 

3.  “Interesting  Atmospheric  Condi- 
tions," Miss  Gray  T5. 

4.  “Some  Interesting  Phases  of 
River  Development." 

a.  “River  Valley,"  D.  Hall  '15. 

b.  “River  Capture,"  W.  Whilton,  T5. 

c.  “Rejuvenation  of  Rivers,"  Miss 
Read  T 5. 

5.  “Surveying  and  Timber  Estima- 
tion,” T.  Bell,  T t . 

6.  “Facts  Concerning  Trees  Used 
for  their  Lumber,"  J.  Horrocks,  T3. 

It  was  an  interesting  program  and 
those  who  took  part  in  it  as  well  as 
those  who  did  not.  need  to  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  their  work  in  those  de- 
partments of  science  most  interesting  to 
them ; and  also  to  further  the  experi- 


'Owing to  the  receipt  of  a comparatively 
■small  number  of  our  exchanges,  the  Ex- 
change column  must  of  necessity  be  big. 

“ The  Argonaut  " Mansfield.  Mass.  Your 
Literary  Department,  Seen  and  Heard 
'Column  and  Exchanges  are  good.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  put  the  name  of  your 
High  School  on  the  cover. 

“ The  Greylock  Echo,"  Adams  High.  Your 
essay  on  “ Scientific  Agriculture  " is  well 
written  and  convincing,  and  “ Dudley  and 
the  Burglar  ” is  a good  story.  The  Ath- 
letic Notes  and  Exchanges  are  good,  but 
the  latter  is  very  brief. 


mental  research  and  original  work  done 
by  the  Club. 

Ruth  K.  McLelland,  Sec. 


GERMAN  CLUB. 

On  Wednesday,  December  20th,  there 
was  a meeting  of  the  “Mehr  Kunde  Ve- 
rein."  The  program  was  as  follows: 
“German  Christmas  Customs,”  by  Eber- 
hardt ; “The  Life  of  Schiller,”  by  Miss 
Gove;  “The  Story  of  Wilhelm  Tell,”  by 
Miss  Crosby.  Then  the  game,  “Was  ich 
fur  Weihnachten  kaufte,”  was  played. 

On  Wednesday,  January  24th.  there 
was  another  meeting  of  the  German 
Club.  The  topic  of  the  meeting  was, 
“The  Ancient  Germans  and  Their  My- 
thology." The  program  was  as  follows: 
“The  Ancient  Germans,”  by  Miss  Stev- 
ens; “Thor  and  His  Hammer,"  by  Miss 
Eggleston ; “Wodin,”  bv  Kenney; 
"Balder."  by  Cameron;  and  “Loki,”  by 
Miss  Birch. 

The  meetings  of  the  German  Club 
thus  far  this  year  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful but  after  the  initiation  of  the 
members  of  the  beginning  classes  we 
expect  to  have  a much  larger  attend- 
ance. 

Helen  A.  Woodman.  Sec. 


“ School  Life''  Melrose  High.  Why  do  you 
reverse  the  natural  order  of  your  Literary 
Department  and  Editorials  ? “ Bobbie’s  Re- 
lation” and  “Cynthia’s  Christmas  Present  ” 
are  very  good  stories.  Have  you  only  two 
exchanges  worthy  of  mention  ? 

“ Review,"  Lowell  High.11  The  Cook  who 
Accommodated  ” is  a fine  story.  The  en- 
tire Literary  Department  is  exceptionally 
good.  The  knocks  are,  unfortunately,  un- 
interesting to  outsiders.  The  Exchanges 
are  well  handled. 

“ The  Echo,"  Winthrop  High.  Fora  first 
issue  your  paper  is  excellent  and  extremely 


EXCHANGES 
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promising.  “ In  Thibet,”  “ The  Foot-ball 
Bug,”  and  “ Shakespere  was  a Base-ball 
Fan  ” are  all  clever.  Athletics,  Alumni 
Notes  and  School  Notes  are  dealt  with 
equally  well. 

“ The  Mirror ,”  Waltham  High.  Your 
stories  are  good  but  lacking  in  quantity. 
The  Class-notes  are  bright  and  interesting. 

How  to  kill  a school  paper. 

1.  Don’t  subscribe,  borrow'  your  neigh- 
bor’s. Just  be  a sponge. 

2.  Look  up  the  “ ads  ” and  then  trade 
with  the  other.  Don’t  be  loyal. 

3.  Never  hand  in  a news  item,  and 
always  criticise  everything  in  the  paper. 
Be  a coxcomb. 

4.  If  you  are  a member  of  the  staff, 
play  tennis  or  base  ball  when  you  should 
be  attending  to  business.  Be  a shirk. 

5.  Don’t  contribute,  don’t  subscribe, 
find  fault  and  criticise.  — Ex. 

Young  wed.  “ I want  accommodations 
for  myself  and  wife. 

Hotel  clerk.  “ Suite  ? ” 

Young  wed.  “ You  bet  she  is.” 

“ Pat,  define  strategy  of  war.” 

“ Strategy  of  war  is  when  you  don't  let 
the  enemy  know  you  are  out  of  ammunition 
but  keep  on  firing.  — Ex. 

High  School  Record. 

First  year  — A comedy  of  errors. 

Second  year  — Much  ado  about  nothing. 

Third  year  — As  you  like  it. 

Fourth  year  — All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

— Ex. 


He.  “ My  wife  has  got  a stitch  in  her 
side.” 

Bill.  “How’s  that” 

He.  “ She  went  down  town  to  do 
Christmas  shopping  and  u'as  hemmed  in 
by  the  crowd.” — Ex. 

Soph.  “ It  is  all  over  our  school.” 

Fresh,  (excitedly.)  “What?” 

Soph  (calmly.)  “ The  roof,  little  one.” 

— Ex. 

Shakspere  Was  a Base  Ball  Fan. 

I will  go  root.  — Richard  III. 

Now  you  strike  like  a blind  man. — Much 
Ado  About  Nothing. 

Out,  I say. — Macbeth. 

I will  be  short.  — Hamlet. 

Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it. — Love’s 
Labor  Lost. 

He  knows  the  game. — Henry  VI. 

O hateful  error. — Julius  Caesar. 

A hit,  a hit,  a very  palpable  hit. — Ham- 
let. 

Whom  right  and  wrong  have  chosen  as 
umpire. — Love’s  Labor  Lost 

Let  the  world  slide. — Taming  of  the 
Shrew. 

The  play  as  I remember  pleased  not  the 
million. — Hamlet. 

They  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench. 
— Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Upon  such  sacrifices  the  gods  themselves 
grew  incense. — King  Lear. 

He  will  steal,  sir.  — All’s  well  that  ends 
well. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF  . . . . 


A FRIEND  jh 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  Schoo’  of  Libeal  Aits  The  Gradual  School 

Jackson  College  for  Women  The  Medical  School 

The  Engineering  School  The  Dental  School 

The  Crane  Theological  School 

The  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  tor  admission 


FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS 

Philip  /VI.  Hayden,  Secretary,  Tufts  College,  Hass. 

xjstjdxjnni  zbujA-Isticets 

For  the  Den,  Couch  Cover,  Auto  and  Carriage  Robes,  etc. 

J.  K.  I A V I NCJKTOX 

59  TEMPLE  PLACE,  Blake  Building,  Room  1115 


DOAN  E 


E.  F.  LeGender 

Scientific  Hair  Dressing 
All  tools  throughly  stertilized. 

Special  attention  given  to  Children 

1377  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Heights 


JAMES  VV.  BRINE  CO. 


HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 


Fine  Athletic 
Goods 


INFEST  MEAT 
SECURITIES 

60  Congress  St.,  Boston 


Official  Outfitters  to  A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 


1436  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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SCHOOL  PINS 

Designed  and  Made  by 

W.  C.  DORRETY 


Factory  and  Salesroom 

387  Washington  Street 

BOSTON 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  OR  SAMPLES 
CHEERFULLY  SUBMITTED  ON  REQUEST 
FREE  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 
CLASS  PINS  AND  MEDALS 


TUFTS  COLLEGE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  TUFTS  COLLEGE  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

The  Building  Has  Recently  Been  Enlarged  and  Remodeled 

facilities  only  to  be  found  in  a large  city. 
Three  Years*  Graded  Course,  cover- 


Offers  a Four  Years*  Graded  Course 
including  all  branches  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Medicine.  The  Laboratories 
are  Extensive  and  Fully  Equipped. 
Clinical  Instruction  is  given  in  the  vari= 
ous  Hospitals  of  Boston  which  afford 

CLINICAL  FACILE! 


ing  All  Branches  of  Dentistry.  Labora- 
tory and  Scientific  Courses  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  Medical  School. 

IES  UNSURPASSED 


Thirty  Thousand  Treatments  being  made  Annually  in  the  Infirmary 

The  Diploma  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  in'lieu  of  entrance  examinations,  but  candi- 
dates for  the  Medical  School  must,  in  addition  to  the  diploma,  present  satisfactory  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  Latin  and  Physics,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  Chemistry.  For  further  information  or  a catalog, 
apply  to 

FREDERICK  M.  BRIGGS,  SECRETARY 


Tufts  College  Medical  & Dental  Schools 
The  Whittemore  Pharmacy 

R W.  MURPHY,  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington,  Mass. 

Arthur  F.  Breed 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 

Room  916  78  Winthrop  Building 
7 WATER  STREET 
BOSTON 


416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


| sal  11  • ill  —11—  | 

n GOOD  PRINTING  BRINGS  BUSINESS 

HAROLD  OAKES  BIXBY 
JOB  PRINTER 

TEL.  382-2  ARL. 

EST.  1908 


L, 


3G 


J 


SAM  KAPLAN 

LADIES’  and  GENT  S . . . CuStOMI  CaUOl* 


Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Remodeling 

Residence,  i?  Ashland  St.,  Arlington  Heights  43  Park  Aveiue  Arlington  Heights 
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pcrbam 
Drugs  = 

Joseph  P.  Kerrigan,  D.  M.  D. 
dentist 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

Theresa  B.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
Charles  A.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 
DENTISTS 

Associates  Building  Arlington,  Mass. 

Wm.  Whowell,  Jr. 

LADIES’  and  GENTLEMEN’S 

FURNISHINGS, 

671  Mass.  Avenue,  - - Arlington. 

Charles  Davis  Cobb,  D.M.  D. 
...  dentist  ... 

22  Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

J.  T.  MELLO 

Dair  Dressing 

Special  Attention  given  to  Children 
1366  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington  Heights 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 

...DENTIST... 

Post  Office  Building  Arlington 

Phone  Haymarket  150  Established  in  1887 

W.  H.  McLELLAN 

Awnings,  Tents,  F/ags,  Window  Shades 

BOAT  COVERS,  SPRAY  HOODS 
15  Merrimac  St.,  cor.  Haymarket  Sq.,  Boston 


GEORGE  A.  LAW 

Hack,  Livery  and  Boarding 

....STABLE.... 

14  Mill  Street  Arlington,  Mass. 

Tel.  Stable  67  2,  Home  189-5 

AH  kinds  of  Rubber  Tired  Carriages 

T.  h.  emus 

PHARMACIST 

1320  Mass.  Ave.  - Arlington  Heights 

Special  attention  given  to  Repairing  Watches 
and  French  Clocks 

..  Fred  A.  Smith  .. 

STATIONERY  AND  FOUNTAIN  PENS 
489  Mass.  Avenue  Arlington,  Mass. 

DOW  & GILES 

DRY  GOODS  and  SMALL  WARES 

Post  Office  Block  Arlington,  Mass. 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

— Is  at  the— 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

A.  H.  K NOWLES 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

A.  BOWMAN 

£!adiei>*  and  Gent’s  Sailon 

Altering , Cleaning , Dyeing , Pressing 
and  Repairing 

487  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


ARLINGTON, 


MASS. 
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The  Best  Candies 

you  can  secure  are  none  too  good 
when  you  entertain 

ON  OUR  CANDY  COUNTER 

you  will  always  find  the  BEST 
and  LARGEST  assortment  in 
town. 

YERXA  & YERXA 


Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  sticks  at 

Wetherbee  Bros. 

400  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15  cents. 

THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
KNOW  PICTURES  : : 


Booklet  of  Styles  and 
Prices  mailed  on  request. 


D.  BUTTRICK 
Batter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 

Right  quality  at  right  prices 

J.  Henry  Hartwell  & Co. 
UNDERTAKERS 
Medford  Street,  Arlington 

Telephone  Conn  . Residence  and  Night  Call  792  Mass  Ave. 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

THE  AUTO  EXPRESS  CO. 

669  Massachusetts  Ave.  Arlington 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  whipped  Cream 

Sc. 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter 
College  Ices 

Crossmith’s  Pharmacy 

A COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

AT 

R.  W.  SHAT  I'UC K & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


W.  E.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

039  Mass.  Avenue  ...  Arlington 


A.  L.  BACON 

JVIaQon  and  Contractor 

Jobbing.  Whitening,  Plastering,  Etc. 

Residence,  Corner  Mystic  St.  and  Davis  Ave., 

Telephone  310  ARLINGTON,  HASS. 

H.  SMITH 

Ladies  and  Gents  Custom  Tailor 


Telephone  Connection 


368  Mass.  Ave. 


Arlington  Heights 
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LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufacturing,  including  all  com- 
mercial fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile 
Designing,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering. 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  E.  (Bachhelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  and  B.  T.  D.  (Bachelor  of  Tex- 
tile Dyeing)  offered  for  completion  of  prescribed  four-year  courses. 


Positions  attained  by  Day  Graduates,  1899-1911 


Directors  of  Textile  Schools 2 

Instructors,  Textile  or  Industrial  Schools  12 

Mill  Vice-Presidents 2 

Mill  Treasurers 4 

Mill  Agents  ...  4 


Mill  Superintendents  . . . . . 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendents  . . 

Mill  Foreman  of  Departments. 
Assistants  to  Superintendents  . . . 

Mill  Auditors  and  Accountants  . . 

Second  Hands 
Clerks 

Textile  Desiguers 
In  Commission  Houses 
Wool  Houses 
Salesmen 
Managers 

Chemists  and  Dyers 
Chemical  Salesmen 


In  United  States  Employ 4 

In  State  Employ 1 

Electricians 2 

Industrial  Engineers 5 

Mill  Engineering 11 

Trade  Journalists 3 

In  Business,  Textile  Distributing  or  Inci- 
dental Thereto 6 

Other  Business 13 

Third  Hands 1 

Weavers 1 

Students  2 

Married  Women 3 

Textile  Manufacturing,  Unassigned  . . 12 

Employment  Not  Known 16 

Not  Employed 7 

Deceased  3 


248 


15 
9 

14 

2 

7 

9 

5 

16 

6 
1 
4 
7 

35 
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Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted  without  examination 
For  catalogue  address  Charles  H.  Eames,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 


STEVENS  LANE  FOLGER 


manufacturing  Jeweler 


CLUB  AND  COLLEGE  PINS  AND  RINGS 
G OLD)  SI  LVF.it  AND  BRONZE'  iVI  E D A L S 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
AND  SAVE  MONEY 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED  ON  REQUEST 


180  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


H.  E.  GAMESTER 


CARPENTER  and  BUILDER 

Shop,  Medford  Street,  Arlingtou 

Residence,  I 51  Mystic  Street  Telephone  222-2 


Compliments  of  a Friend 


HRLINGTON  iZHRIETY  STORE 

458  HASSACHUSEFTS  AVENUE 

Groceries,  Candies,  Small  Wares,  Bakery  Goods,  Daily  Papers 


WAITING  ROOVl  TOR  ELECTRIC  CARS 
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FRANK  V.  NOYES  & COMPANY 

Thompson  Square 
Charlestown 

Telephone,  Fort  Hill  3447  REPAIRING 

LEARNED  & SCHNETZER 
Jewelers  and  Opticians 

387  Washington  and  12  Bromfield  Streets 
Room  7 1 2,  Boston 

MEMBER  OF  FIRM  OF 

CHARLES  HASS  & CO. 

ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  CAFE 

1399  Massachusetts  Avenue 

ZHmmtc  Amah  SODA  and  ICE  CREAM 

Always  Open  Served  at  all  times 

Tables  Reserved  for  Ladies 

CHRISTIE  N.  ANIFANTIS  & CO 

io  Kilby  Street,  Boston 

Telephones  | 1 ° 

ROBINSON  & HENDRICK 

Real  Estate 

P.  0.  Building  Arlington,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

Washington  and  New  York  City 

Seven  Days’  Tour 
Price  of  Tour,  $29.00 

Personally  conducted  by  F.  Y.  Wellington 
Telephone  Connection  ARLINGTON 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

ALFRED  1 

E.  MYERS 

Jeiwefcr 

U HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON 

House  Wiring  and  Private  Telephones  Installed 


R.  C.  TAYLOR 
ELECTRICIAN 

REPAIRING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


Telephone,  Arlington  81-R 
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WOULD  YOU 

Pick  Up  a $ io.oo  Bill? 

WOULD  YOU 

Pick  Up  an  Opportunity  to  Save  io  to  25%  on  Your  Provisions? 
Well,  then,  just  telephone  PAUL  C.  SQUIRE,  A.  H.  S.  ’07,  (or  his  representative) 
Richmond  204,  875.  DO  IT  NOW  ! 


BOSTON 


too  BLACK.STONE  STREET 

QUALITY  - RELIABILITY  - SERVICE 


LEXINGTON  LUMBER  COMPANY 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  LUMBER  LINE 


Lexington  370 


Lexington,  Mass. 


M.  N.  OGILVIE  CO. 

PIANO  MOVERS 

* 

Arlington 


Friends  of  “ The  Clarion  : ” 

Do  you  wish  us  success  ? 

Then  Patronize  our  Advertisers 

Fare  to  Boston  and  Return  is  still  io  cents 


H.  S.  ADAMS 


CIVIL  ENGINEER 


108-9  Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MANY  MEN  WHO  LOOM  LARGE  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE 
STARTED  AS  STENOGRAPHERS  - Hon.  Goo.  B.  Cortelyou, 
Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Hon.  Wm.  Loeb,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  ; Hon.  Frank  S.  Black,  Ex-Governor  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bolt,  Editor  Ladies’  Home  Journal ; Hon. 
Win.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
and  H.  H.Vreeland,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Co.,  of  New  York,  are  a few  of  the  many  who  have  used  Steno- 
graphy as  a stepping  stone  to  bigger  things. 

Nor  is  Stenography  to  be  held  lightly  as  a permanent  occu- 
pation, for  while  according  to  statistics,  the  salaries  of  beginners 
range  from  $500.00  to  $800.00  a year,  thoroughly  competent 
Stenographers  receive  all  the  way  from  $1,000.00  to  $3,000.00 
a year  for  pleasant  work  which  gives  an  intimate  touch  with  and 
a close  insight  into  the  characters  and  methods  of  big  men  and 
big  concerns. 

These  schools  teach  Stenography  with  the  single  thought 
of  qualifying  the  student  for  a good  position  on  graduation  and 
for  rapid  advancement.  We  take  a personal  pride  in  the  success 
of  our  graduates,  which,  indeed,  becomes  an  important  part  of 
our  business  capital,  and  therefore  make  special  efforts  to 
develop  the  maximum  efficiency  in  each  pupil. 

Write  or  call  for  detailed  information  as  to  the  character 
and  costs  of  our  Business  Courses,  our  methods  of  instruction, 
etc.,  and  get  an  early  start  on  the  highway  to  $UCCE$$. 

E.  II.  and  M.  C.  FISHER,  Principals 

Rn  Y IJ  FT  1>  Y 4 Q Opp.  Dudley  Street  Terminal 

” -i-*-  ^ 9 MM-  ^1.  • 2307  Washington  Street 

SOMERVILLE,  MASS.  Depo< 


WE  PLACE  OUR  GRADUATES 


ARLINGTON 

High  School  Clarion 

(entered  as  second  class  mail  matter) 

Vol.  XV.  Arlington,  Mass,  May,  1912  No.  4 


THE  CLARION 

Published  Quarterly  during  the  School  Year 

Terms:  10  cents  per  copy',  50  cents  per  Year 
Advertising  Rates:  $1.50,  $2.00,  #2.50 

CLARION  BOARD 

Editor-iu-Chief 
WALTER  HORTON,  ’12 

Class  Editors 

Alice  Cotton,  ’12  Anierico  Chaves,  ’13 
Elton  Mansell,  ’14  Percy  Johnson,  ’15 
Eleanor  Hatch,  ’12  Louise  Bateman,  ’13 
Olive  Wheaton,  ’14  Phebe  Hyatt,  ’15 

Alumni  Editor  — Harriet  Bullard,  ’13 

Auditor  — Miss  S.  J.  Bullock 

Business  Manager 
LEO  DALTON,  ’12 

Assistants 

Wilbur  Emus,  ’13  Hamlyn  Robbins,  ’14 


Teachers  in  Arlington  High  School 
Arlington  Mass.  1911 — 1912 


FACULTY 

Fred  C.  Mitchell,  Principal  Mathematics 

and  Physics 

A.  H.  Smith,  Sub-master  German  and  Latin 
George  I.  Cross,  Sub-master  Commercial 

Assistants 

Sarah  J.  Bullock  . . . Mathematics 

Evangeline  Cheney  Commercial  Branches 
Clara  N.  Trask  .....  French 
Etta  M.  Richmond  ....  English 

Emma  Lowe English 

Helener  G.  Robertson  . Latin  and  Greek 
Ethel  B.  Flewelling  ....  Science 
Carolyn  R.  Holt  ....  History 
Ethel  H.  Wood  English,  History  and  Latin 
Ruth  Jennison  . Mathematics  and  French 
Elizabeth  H.  Briggs  Science  and  Commercial 

Branches 

Alfred  C.  Cobb  . . Manual  Training 

Fannie  E.  Fish  ....  Drawing 
Blanche  E.  Heard  ....  Music 
Miriam  E.  Tobey  . . . Physical  Culture 


EDITORIALS. 


What  narrow  ideas  we  students  get 
as  to  the  real  purpose  of  our  work  in 
High  School ! Some  bend  all  their  en- 
ergies to  getting  through  each  day  with 
as  much  credit  and  as  little  work  as 
possible,  forgetting  that  real  knowledge 
comes  from  solid  labor,  not  from  un- 
earned “marks.”  Others  make  “book- 
ie now  lodge.”  their  sole  aim.  failing  to 
realize  that  the  lessons  of  real  life 
taught  by  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
school  are  among  the  most  valuable 
of  all.  Surely  we  all  need  sometimes 
to  shift  our  attention  from  the  trivial 
details  of  the  day’s  task,  and  fix  it  up- 


on the  broad  view  of  the  meaning  of 
our  work  as  a whole. 

A class  sometimes  gets  this  kind  of 
outlook  upon  its  work,  and  'by  it  gains 
that  oomplete  co-operation . which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  efficiency.  Why  not 
a school  also?  A school  too  is  a team 
which  needs  to  pull  together.  We’re 
pounding  along  the  home-stretch  now 
toward  the  end  of  this  year’s  course. 
Let’s  fix  our  eyes  on  the  goal-  and  not 
glance  too  often  at  the  roadside — where 
the  green  spring  grass  does  look  a 'bit 
tempting — and  let  our  last  pull  be  a 
long  pull  together. 
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On  Friday  evening.  March  23rd. 
“The  Cub  Reporter.”  a play  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Hatch.  ’12.  was  presented  in 
Cotting  Hall.  The  program  opened  with 
music  by  the  Glee  club,  followed  by  an 
address  by  Prin.  Mitchell.  Then  came 
the  enactment  of  the  play,  Whose  in- 
genious plot  and  effective  presentation 
were  thoroughly  appreciated.  After  the 
play,  the  School  orchestra  furnished 
music  for  dancing.  The  proceeds  of  the 
entertainment  were  turned  over  to  the 
Athletic  Association.  All  who  partici- 
pated in  the  affair,  not  forgetting  those 
who  lent  such  effective  aid  in  mounting 
and  advertising  the  play,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  excellent  results  of 
their  work. 

The  Annual  “Senior  Social”  was 
held  in  the  school  hall  on  the  evening 
of  March  26th.  The  program  included 
an  address  of  welcome  by  Pres.  Dalton 
of  the  Senior  class,  the  presentation  of 
a play  by  a number  of  Seniors,  and  a 
reception  by  the  class,  followed  by  a 
dance,  with  music  by  the  School  or- 
chestra, The  play  given  was  “Dollars 
and  Cents,”  a four-act  drama  by 
Dorothy  II.  Black  of  our  last  year’s 
graduating  class.  It  was  repeated  the 
following  evening  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  on  both  occasions  meet- 
ing with  evident  success. 

ALUMNI  NOTES. 

Mary  E.  Hadley,  a graduate  of  Bos- 
ton University  in  1896,  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  Somerville  English  High 
School. 

No  answers  have  been  receved  from 
the  class  of  ’91,  and-  as  there  w?ere  no 
graduation  exercises  in  1890  or  1889, 
we  have  no  list  of  the  graduates  of 
those  years. 


1888. 

Frederick  W.  Hadley,  who  took  a 
P.  G.  at  High  School  and  graduated 
from  M.  I.  T.  in  1893,  is  now  manager 
of  the  “Atlantic  Water  and  Electric 
Power  Co.”  of  Atlantic,  Georgia. 

1887. 

This  year  our  school  graduated  a 
man  worthy  of  itself ; the  following  is 
the  record  of  Frederick  E.  Fowle-  Jr.: 

M.  I.  T.  '94,  Practises  Astrophysics 
in  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Ob- 
servatory; is  a lecturer  in  the  George 
Washington  University;  and  a classifier 
of  the  “International  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  .Literature.  Was  editor  of 
the  “Smithsonian  Physical  Tables’” 
with  C.  G.  Abbot  has  published  Vol.  I. 
and  II.,  “Annals  of  Astrophysical  Ob- 
servatory of  Smithsonian  Institute” 
and  various  other  papers. 

He  is  a member  of  the  following 
clubs:  Astronomical  and  Astrophysi- 

cal Society  of  America;  Fellow- Ameri- 
can Association  for  Advancement  of 
Science;  Philosophical  Society  of 
Washington ; National  Geographic  So- 
ciety ; Sons  of  American  Revolution : 
Unitarian  Club;  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  Washington  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

1886. 

Frank  E.  Lane,  Harvard  1889,  is  the 
head  master  of  Milton  Academy,  Mil- 
ton,  Mass. 

Anna  H.  Rood,  Sj.dem  Normal 
School,  1887,  after  ten  years  of  teaching 
in  Malden  schools  married,  in  1899, 
Mr.  M.  L.  Farrow  of  Dorchester. 

She  now  belongs  to  the  Dorchester 
Woman’s  Club. 

Grace  A.  Munroe  is  now  Mrs.  Wm. 
Marshall  of  Woodland  street. 
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PAINLESS  DENISTRY ! 

I had  never  been  to  a dentist.  Not 
that  I didn’t  need  to.  but  because  I had 
heard  such  tales  of  suffering  and  woe 
from  friends  who  had  frequented  the 
dentist’s  chair  that  nothing  could  per- 
suade me  to  go  not  even  the  promise  of 
a gold  watch-  an  artcle*  by  the  way. 
which  I had  always  coveted. 

But  one  day  while  hastening  down 
Washington  Street  I chanced  to  spy 
a large  gilt  sign  on  a building,  which 
read:  “Painless  Dentistry.”  My  heart 

lept  within  me.  for  here  was  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Full  of  confidence 
in  the  sign.  I immediately  crossed  the 
street  into  the  office,  and  made  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  following  Saturday 
at  ten  o’clock. 

Very  much  excited.  1 started  for 
home,  stopping  at  every  jeweler’s  win- 
dow to  gaze  at  the  watches  displayed. 
Finally  I made  up  my  mind  on  a cer- 
tain one  which  struck  my  fancy.  Into 
the  store  I went,  priced  the  watch-  and 
then  wth  happy  thoughts  of  owning 
it  within  three  days  boarded  the  car  for 
home. 

After  father  had  listened  patiently  to 
my  excited  account  of  seeing  the  “pain- 
less dentistry.”  sign,  making  the  ap- 
pointment- and  pricing  the  watch,  lie 
smiled  a bit,  and  said  quietly, — “When 


every  tooth  that  needs  filling  is  attend- 
ed to,  the  watch  will  be  yours.”  I 
thought  he  winked  at  mother  when  I 
expressed  my  confidence  in  the  sign, 
but  being  in  a mood  when  nothing 
could  daunt  me,  I immediately  ran  for 
a mirror  and  examined  my  teeth.  To 
my  delight  there  appeared  to  be  but 
four  which  were  decayed.  “He  can 
easily  fill  those  at  one  sitting.”  1 as- 
sured myself.  With  visions  of  myself 
as  the  proud  possessor  of  the  beautiful 
watch,  I waited  impatiently  for  Satur- 
day. 

That  morning  found  me  in  the 
dentist’s  office  bright  and  early,  as 
happy  as  though  1 was  about,  to  be  en- 
tertained by  a noted  humorist.  A lady 
was  in  the  chair,  and  as  I waited  I 
thought  I heard  a groan.  “But  of 
course  it  can’t  be  a groan,”  I argued 
with  myself.  “They  do  nothing  but 
painless  dentistry  here.”  Shortly  after- 
wards the  woman  emerged  into  the  of- 
fice, looking  rather  miserable  and  de- 
jected. I felt  somewhat  troubled  at 
this,  but  the  dentist’s  welcoming  smile 
reassured  me,  and  I sat  down  in  the 
chair  with  unsuspecting  confidence. 
The  chair  was  so  deliciously  comfort- 
able, and  the  room  bright  and  pleasant. 

“I’m  so  glad  I’m  here!”  said  I in- 
nocently to  the  dentist. 
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“This  is  your  first  experience  in  this 
line.  I imagine.” 

I had  a sneaking  suspicion  that  lie 
ivould  have  liked  to  laugh,  but  I put 
the  thought  aside  and  answered.  “Yes- 
I never  would  come  before  because  the 
girls  all  said  the  dentist  ‘about  murder- 
ed’ them  every  time  he  filled  a tooth. 
But  when  I saw  your  sign  I walked 
right  in.” 

“Oh.  I see-  Humph! — Well  I guess  1 
can  fix  you  up  all  right.” 

With  that  he  set  to  work.  After  mak- 
ing a brief  examination  of  my  teeth, 
lie  brought  forth  a small  square  of  rub- 
ber. snapped  little  holes  in  it.  and  slip- 
ped it  over  my  front  teeth,  tying  a 
thread  about  each  tooth  near  the  gum. 
So  far  so  good,  but — when  he  took  pin- 
cers and  pushed  the  thread  up.  up  half 
up  to  my  nose.  I was  sure,  my  faith  in 
painless  dentistry  began  to  wane. 

But  “the  worst  was  yet  to  come.”  He 
grasped  an  evil  looking  instrument 
suspended  on  a long  arm  which 
stretched  out  toward  the  chair,  placed 
in  it  a needle,  and  buzz — he  was  grind- 
ing unmercifully  in  my  tooth.  I grasped 
the  chair  arms  with  all  my  might,  while 
cold  shivers  ran  a race  down  my  back. 
Buzz — he  approached  a nerve.  I began 
to  groan.  He  stopped,  and  hung  up 
the  thing.  “Now  I shall  'have  relief.” 
thought  I.  But  ah  no ! I was  sadly 
mistaken.  In  a jiffy  he  was  at  the  tooth 
again,  blowing  hot  air  on  it  by  squeez- 
ing a rubber  bulb.  How  the  tooth 
ached ! To  add  to  my  discomfort  the 
rubber  was  fast  becoming  moist  on  the 
inside.  In  rapid  succession  came  picks 
and  hooks  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  dig- 
giiio-  here  and  there  and  pushing  at  the 
tooth  until  1 thought  the  chair  would 
give  way.  so  great  was  the  strain.  And 


off  and  on  all  the  while  the  hot  air 
bulb  and  that  buzzer. 

By  this  time  I was  hot  with  indigna- 
tion. Painless  dentistry  indeed!  The 
watch  began  to  look  less  desirable.  Go 
through  this  experience  three  times 
more?  Never!  Not  for  ten  watches 
and  a diamond  ring. 

I heard  a sound,  and  looking  to  the 
right  saw  the  dentist  mixing  some- 
thing on  a marble  slab.  Then  came  the 
filling  of  the  tooth;  jab  this  way,  jam 
that;  push,  cram,  and  then  a long  wait, 
during  which  I carefully  thought  out 
a speech  to  deliver  to  the  dentist  on 
false  advertisements. 

In  the  midst  of  my  imagining  how 
1 should  enjoy  his  look  of  shame,  back 
he  came.  Again  the  cold  shivers  chased 
one  another  down  my  back  as  lie  pulled 
strip  after  strip  of  sandpaper  over  the 
filling  with  all  his  might.  Next,  a reg- 
ular cart-wheel  of  sandpaper  in  the 
buzzer  machine,  with  accompanying 
thrills  and  chills- and  all  was  over.  Off 
came  threads  and  rubber,  and  my  first 
tooth  was  filled.  I rose  from  the  chair 
with  feelings  quite  different  from  those 
I had  experienced  a half  hour  before. 
“Let  me  see, — I can  give  you  another 

appointment  on ” 

“Sir,  here’s  the  money.  I wish  for 
no  other  appointment.” 

“And  may  I ask  why  not?” 

“You  ask  why,  when  you  have  eyes 
and  can  read  that  sign  hanging  out 
there?  Good-day  sir,”  And  I walked  out 
with  all  the  dignity  I could  command. 

On  the  way  to  the  car  I passed  the 
jeweler’s  window  where  the  watch  I had 
set  my  heart  on  was  displayed.  But  I 
passed  by  with  eyes  averted,  and  sniff- 
ed. “Who  wants  a watch,  anyway? 
They’re  always  getting  broken,  and 
then — there’s  the  town  clock.” 

A.  M.  B.  1912. 
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MY  MAY  BASKET. 

Beside  my  open  window 
I watched  the  fading  light- 

And-  listless,  saw  the  tulips 
Folding  their  petals  bright- 

A rustle  in  the  lilacs- 

And  then  a whisper  shrill. 

A light  step  on  the  pathway. 
A pause,  and  all  is  still. 

The  door  latch  rattles  softly 
And  then  the  knocker  falls. 

Startling  the  heavy  silence 
And  echoing  through  the  halls. 

Outside,  a hurried  scamper 
Of  small  feet  on  the  grass- 

A nervous  laugh-  a whisper. 

And  two  swift  shadows  pass. 

There  by  the  door  I found  it- 
That  precious  basket  small- 

Some  bits  of  colored  paper 
And  flowers — that  was  all. 

But  in  the  dark  I kissed  it- 
And  lit  my  lamp  to  see. 

The  love  of  those  dear  children 
Had  changed  the  world  for  me. 

K.  E.  R.  ’13. 


FAIRY  TALES. 

A comfort  able  wide  branching,  apple 
tree  stood  near  the  house.  Its 
last  sweet-scented  blossoms  blew  lazily 
down  and  fluttered  to  rest  in  the  green 
grass.  I snuggled  deep  into  the  old 
hammock  and  watched  the  clouds  as 
they  scurried  through  the  white  apple 
blossoms. 

Hazily  it  came  to  me  that  the  big- 
round-  soft  gray  cloud  was  Cinderella’s 
coach-  and  the  little  pieces  floating 
along  in  front  were  the  horses.  Two  tall 
footmen  at  the  side  might  be  the  lizards 


and  the  mice;  another  large  cloud  was 
the  old  witch,  and  whole  crowds  of 
smaller  clouds  were  the  party  at  the 
ball,  with  Cinderella  and  the  charming 
Prince  in  the  midst. 

The  buzz  of  bees  and  many  tiny  in- 
sects opened  Pandora’s  box  for  me.  I 
then  journeyed  back  to  the  far  away 
land  of  Pandora  and  Philemon.  A 
small  cloud-  passing  by  just  then-  was 
Hope,  the  one  spirit  left  in  the  box. 

Still  swinging  I saw  an  ugly  mis- 
shapen cloud  which  I knew  was  the 
Beast.  Watching  closely.  I soon  found 
Beauty  in  the  enchanted  garden. 

The  sun.  slipping  out-  touched  a 
fleecy  mass  of  cloud  with  yellow  light- 
which  I knew  must  be  King  Midas  and 
his  little  daughter  in  their  world  of 
gold.  The  sun  disappearing,  the  gold 
vanished-  and  I knew  that  King  Midas 
had  washed  away  the  golden  touch- 
and  with  his  vial  had  restored  his  treas- 
ures to  the  own  beautiful  selves. 

I watched  for  a long  time  a queer 
familiar-looking  cloud  as  it  followed 
slowly  after  the  others.  With  a flash  it 
cam©  to  me  that  that  was  Rip  Van 
Winkle  and  the  little  black  speck  close 
behind  was  Iris  dog.  I heard  the  rumble 
of  barrels  in  the  mountains  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  little  elves.  As  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  about  to  be  restored  to  his 
old  home  and  forgotten  friends,  a big 
splash  of  rain  brought  me  hastily  from 
the  hammock,  and  from  my  dreaming, 
into  the  house. 

Eleanor  Breed,  ’14 


“L.  D.  C.” 

“Good-bye  — goocLbye”  — cried  a 
chorus  of  voices,  as  the  train  bound  for 
Boston  drew  out  of  the  little  Bethel  sta- 
tion. 
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A pretty  girl  in  a trim  dark  blue 
traveling  suit,  who  was  in  the  parlor 
car  of  the  train,  leaned  out  the  window 
and  fluttered  her  little  white  handker- 
chief back  at  the  group  on  the  platform, 
until  the  train  rounded  a turn  and  they 
were  lost  from  her  sight. 

Then  she  settled  back  in  her  chair 
and  took  account  of  her  luggage.  Yes 
— her  suit  case,  with  her  umbrella  and 
tennis  racket  strapped  on  it.  her  coat 
and  her  luncheon  (“Mother  always  re- 
members the  little  things.”  she  thought, 
when  she  saw  it)  > were  in  the  rack  above 
her  head,  her  purse  was  in  her  skirt 
pocket  with  her  train  tickets,  and 
money  in  it,  and  surrounding  her  were, 
the  box  of  chocolate,  her  brother  Bob 
had  given  her,  the  “newest  book  out,” 
which  Dolly,  her  chum,  had  said  was 
just  “corking,”  Jack’s  bunch  of  violets, 
thrust  in  her  belt,  and  magazines  galore 
that  friends  from  far  and  near  had 
given  her — yes — everything  was  there. 

She  sighed,  and  then  tried  to  inter- 
est herself  with  Dolly’s  book,  but  soon 
her  mird  wandered,  and  she  found  her- 
self thinking, — 

“I  wonder  if  Janet  Gray  has  changed 
much.  Why ! I haven’t  seen  her  since 
she  left  college  almost  two  years  ago. 
I do  hope  someone  will  be  sure  to  meet 
me  at  the  station.  Janet  said  if  she 
couldn’t  be  there  she’d  send  her 
brother.  Wonder  what — ” 

“Pardon  me !”  A low  masculine  voice 
interrupted  her  train  of  thoughts  and 
brought  her  ‘back  to  earth  with  a start. 
A young  man  stood  before  her,  smiling 
and  holding  out  Dolly’s  book.  “Pardon 
me,  Miss  Dorothy  Alden,  but  I think 
this  is  your  book.” 

Dorothy  was  confused,  and  blushed 
adorably — so  he  thought.  “Oh  yes!”  she 
said-  “Er — I was  reading  it>  a few 


minutes  ago.  I must  have  dropped  it.” 
Then  she  realized  she  spoke  to  a total 
stranger,  so  she  stiffened  perceptibly 
and  with  a cold  “thank  you,”  tried  to 
concentrate  her  thoughts  on  her  read- 
ing 

“Oh!  you  are  entirely  welcome,”  an- 
swered the  man  affably.  “Don’t  men- 
tion it.  Do  you  like  the  story?” 

She  appeared  not  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion, and  continued  her  reading. 

“Oh!  I say,  Miss-e r- Alden !”  he  ex- 
claimed after  a few  minutes  of  silence. 
“If  I were  you  I wouldn’t  read  upside 
down.  It  is  quite  injurious  to  the  eyes, 
you  know.” 

She  hastily  turned  the  book  around. 
Then — “I  can’t  imagine  who  told  you 
my  name  was  Miss  Alden.  You  seem 
to  jump  at  conclusions.  That  may  be 
the  name  in  this  book,  but  often  people 
borrow  books.” 

“Ah!  I see,”  mused  the  man.  “You 
don’t  mind  if  I sit  here,  do  you?  You 
see — I’m  interested  in  that  story.” 

He  received  no  reply. 

“I  suppose  I did  jump  at  conclu- 
sions,” he  said,  breaking  the  somewhat 
strained  silence-  “but  if  you  aren’t  Miss 
Alden,  may  I ask  w'ho  are  you?” 

The  golden  head  bent  lower  over  the 
book,  “what  on  earth  shall  I sav? — - 
quite  nice  looking — -awfully  impudent, 
— wish  he’d  go — no  I — ” were  the  dis- 
connected thoughts  that  ran  through 
the  lowered  head. 

“You’re  not  offended,  are  you?  he 
asked.  “Really,  it  isn’t  a very  nice  thing 
to  ask.  Well,  since  you  won’t  tell  me 
I’ll  make  another  jump.  Aren’t  your 
initials  L.  D.  C.?” 

Up  flew  the  girl’s  head.  “How  did 
you  find  out?”  she  demanded.  “You 
must  be  a wizard.” 

“Oh!  not  at  all!  You  see  I couldn’t 
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help  but  see  them.”  He  looked  up  at  her 
suit  case  and  laughed. 

For  a moment  she  didn’t  know  just 
how  to  take  his  manner.  Then  she 
joined  in  the  laugh,  and  before  she 
knew  it  lie  drew  her  into  conversation. 

The  time  slipped  quickly  by.  and 
before  long  they  were  almost  at  the  sta- 
tion. where  she  was  to  get  off.  He  took 
her  suit  case  down  for  her.  and  helped 
her  into  her  ooat.  Then  lie  asked: 

“Do  you  get  off  at  Chester?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh ! — I live  there.” 

“You  what?”  she  gasped. 

“I  live  in  Chester.  The  train  is  slow- 
ing up.  Let  me  take  your  suit  case- 
please.  By  the  way. — do  you  know  Ja- 
net Gray?  She  lives — ” 

“Know  her!”  exclaimed  the  girl. 
“Why  I’m  going  to  visit  her.  She  was 
my  roommate  in  the  freshman  year  at 
College.” 

“I  thought  so.”  murmured  the  man. 
“Perhaps  this  telegram  may  interest 
you.” 

She  took  the  slip  and  read — -“Mr.  Al- 
len Gray.  000  Fifth  Avenue-  New  York 
City. 

Meet  L.  D.  C.  on  3:15  train  from 
Bethel  to  Boston.  She  gets  off  at  Ches- 
ter. 

Sister  Janet.” 

M.  B.,  ’15. 


SUNSET  ANI)  EVENING  STAR. 

Hush ! How  still ! not  a ripple  dis- 
turbs the  silvery  'sheen  of  the  little 
lake,  dropped  like  the  mirror  of  a cloud 
goddess,  down  among  green  hills.  The 
smooth  opalescent  surface  of  the  water 
holds  a perfect  reflection  of  the  glory 
of  the  sky  above,  the  great  sun.  sinking 
behind  blackly  silhouetted  hills,  at- 


tended by  ranks  of  particolored  clouds 
with  trailing  streamers  of  roseate 
mists,  piled  billow  on  billow,  which 
slowly,  slowly  fade  to  the  hue  of 
the  cool,  pale  heart  of  a chrysoprase. 
and  darken  at  last,  as  if  the  queen  of 
the  night  had  swept  them  up  into  her 
sable  robe.  How  still ! Hush ! Then— 
sweetly,  softly,  thrilling  out  through 
the  twilight. — the  song  of  a nightin- 
gale. growing  fuller,  even  more  beau- 
tiful. till  at  last,  one  exquisite- 
liquid  note,  ascending  to  the  dark 
arching  heavens  above.  seems 
to  blossom  into  the  star  which 
hangs,  like  a jewel-  pendant,  from  the 
tip  of  the  crescent  moon. 

Laura  Robinson,  ’13. 


A-SAPPING. 

The  cold  gray  sky  blushed  with  the 
kisses  of  the  rising  sun.  and  against 
its  rosy  glow  the  purple  Ossipees  were 
sharply  outlined  with  that  peculiar 
clearness  which  accompanies  only  zero 
weather.  But  the  golden  chariot  had 
been  scarcely  an  hour  on  its  course 
when  a change  of  temperature  was  evi- 
dent: the  sparkling  crust  gradually 
softened  under  the  influence  of  the 
steady  rays  and  on  the  March  morn- 
ing shirt-sleeves  were  in  vogue  for  there 
was  no  damp  east  wind  to  chill  to  one’s 
very  bones;  only  the  dry  clear  climate 
of  the  mountains. 

Over  the  crest  of  the  hill  there  came 
two  sturdy  farmers,  and  very  pictures- 
que they  looked,  moving  across  the 
white  landscape  in  their  woolen  caps 
and  shirts,  with  little  round  bear  paws 
fastened  to  their  feet — for  they  were 
going  a-sapping. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  far  more  fitting 
to  have  had  them  enter  a black  tumble- 
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down  shack,  and  emerge  with  clumsy 
wooden  buckets  to  hang  on  the  trees; 
but.  alas,  improvements  had  reached 
even  this  isolated  spot,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  beautiful  maple  grove,  on  the  side 
of  a steep  hill,  stood  a very  modern 
looking  shingled  sap-house. 

After  a little  they  came  out  laden 
with  pails  and  tubes,  and  in  the  side  of 
each  stately  tree  bored  a hole-  inserted 
a tube-  on  each  tube  hung  a shiny  tin 
pail-  and  then  departed  till  the  time 
should  come  for  gathering. 

So  all  day  long  the  grove  lay  desert- 
ed- and  silent  except  for  the  constant 
dripping  of  the  sap-  as  drop  by  drop  the 
limpid  fluid  flowed.  Finally  as  the  pails 
filled,  this  noise  too  ceased-  and 
absolute  quiet  reigned,  as.  slowly 
but  surely,  the  life-stream  was  drained 
away  from  the  silent,  majestic  giants, 
only  to  be  eaten  on  griddle-cakes. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning 
came  the  men  with  their  gathering  pails 
to  find  each  tin  receptacle  nearly  two 
thirds  full. 'for  the  warm  spring  day- 
following  a snapping  cold  night-  had 
sent,  a thrill  of  life  through  each  trunk, 
and  to  its  call  the  sap  had  risen  well. 

Through  the  line  of  pipes  the  pre- 
cious water  went  racing  down  the  hill,  to 
tumble  into  a huge  tank,  and  from  the 
tank  into  the  boiling  vat.  Now  under 
the  vat  was  placed  dry  birch-bark- 
which-  touched  with  a match,  quickly 
kindled  the  smaller  wood-  and  this,  in 
its  ttirn.  sent  up  hungry  little  flames  to 
lick  the  pitchy  pine  logs  that  crackled 
and  roared  at  the  touch.  So,  to  the  tune 
of  the  flames,  the  liquid  boiled  away, 
and  grew  thicker  and  thicker  until  from 
the  three  hundred  and  twenty  gallons 
of  sap-  ten  gallons  of  golden-brown  sy- 
rup was  obtained.  The  faucet  wTas  op- 
ened and  into  the  huge  can  the  sticky 


substance  ran  slowly,  while  the  cooks 
prepared  for  another  lot. 

Thus-  with  but  a short  noon  hour,  the 
whole  day  was  spent.,  and  sixty  gallons 
of  maple-syrup  stood  ready  to  be  carted 
away  to  the  distant  station,  and  from 
the  station  to  busy  Boston,  there  to  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  innumerable  little 
boys  and  girls  as  a wholesome  substi- 
tute for  candy. 

Harriet  Bullard,  ’13. 


ENIGMA. 

I am  composed  of  56  letters. 

My  1.  24,  54-  28-  15,  54,  44. 
25,  39,  7,  comes  the  last  of  June. 

Mv  36,  17,  27,  25,  14,  31  is  the  high- 
est class  in  school. 

My  50,  11-  54-  40,  12,  36-  43, 
41,  54,  24-  33-  was  a dramatist. 

My  21,  2,  37,  40,  34,  22,  is  a favorite 
sport. 

My  4,  31-  46,  48-  37-  56,  is  a langu- 
age which  we  study. 

My  8,  6,  54,  37,  38,  26,  31  is  a per- 
son in  the  school. 

My  32,  25,  16-  45-  is  what  we  would 
like  to  come  true. 

My  29,  3,  18,  35  is  what  we  eat  at  re- 
cess. 

My  53-  25-  54-  7-  9 is  in  our  High 
School  hall. 

My  5,  13,  30-  42  is  an  old  form  of 
you. 

My  11,  25-  16-  55,  30,  31  22  is  a 
study  of  political  and  civil  affairs. 

My  23,  47-  7 is  what  we  do  not.  have 
much  of  during  school  hours. 

My  19-  25-  24-  50-  so  is  what  we 
Should  all  strive  to  be  in  our  lessons. 

My  52,  49-  51-  36  are  our  class  as- 
sessments. Mv  whole  is  taken  from  a 
Scandinavian  Edda. 

Edith  N.  Winn,  ’12. 
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THE  STUDY  OE  HISTORY.* 


History  is  that  department  of  know- 
ledge which  treats  of  the  life  of  people, 
lhat  life  may  assert  itself  in  the  activ- 
ities of  home  with  its  manifold  affili- 
ations, and  we  say  we  are  dealing  with 
scoial  problems.  This  is  one  phase  of 
ol  history.  Again,  that  life  may  ex- 
press itself  in  the  development  of  na- 
tional resources,  on  international  inter- 
course. in  the  several  spheres  of  man's 
legations  to  his  God;  these  are  econo- 
mic. political  and  religious  phases  of 
history.  Dates,  episodes  or  events  are 
but  indices  in  this  great  life-movement, 
ihe  real  study  ol  history  takes  into 
thoughts,  motives,  human  tendencies 
and  environment. 

The  study  of  some  phase  or  epoch 
of  the  \\  orld’s  History,  occupies  foc- 
cups  a conspicuous  position  in  each  of 
the  several  courses  in  the  High  School 
curriculum.  Pupils  contemplating  a 
college  career  are  strongly  advised  to 
take  Greek  and  Roman  History  courses 
in  High  School,  and  indeed  it  might 
be  well  if  every  high  school  pupil  were 
required  to  know  the  history  of  Rome 
and  Athens,  the  progenitors  of  our 
present  degree  of  civilization. 

It  is  a recognized  fact  that  a major- 
ity of  pupils  have  a natural  apathy  to 
historical  study,  taking  it  up  only,  be- 
cause of  home  advice  or  college  en- 
trance requirements.  What  is  the  rea- 
>on  for  this  innate  dislike?  Surely  not 
because  the  work  is  uninteresting,  for 
the  fact  alone  that  we  are  living  in  a 
locality  rich  in  traditions  in  ideas  for 
social  advancement,  and  in  memories 
and  relics  of  real  warfare,  should  stir 

,This  tlie  third  and  last  of  our  series  of 
articles  on  different  school  studies.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  plan  ? Do  you  think  it  worth 
continuing?  Save  your  opinion  for  next 
year’s  staff. 


up  enthusiasm  in  any  one's  heart  for 
the  subject.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  tact  that  we  don  t go  about 
the  studying  of  it  in  the  right  way. 

W lien  studying  history  in  the  grades 
the  pupils  were  given  a certain  num- 
bei  ol  pages  to  learn,  sometimes 
almost  verbatim,  and  machine-like 
they  absorbed  a motley  array  of  facts- 
dates  and  campaigns,  but  these  lacked 
the  necessary  degree  of  cohesion,  and 
the  pupils  tailed  to  grasp  the  evolution 
oi  events,  the  trend  of  civilization. 
Quoting  from  our  History  instructor. 
"Of  what  value  was  the  learning  of  this 
mixture  il  they  failed  to  retain  it  and 
to  have  it  always  at  command?” 

Upon  entering  High  School,  history 
should  be  taken  up  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent manner.  Pupils  should  have 
outgrown  their  former  limits  of  com- 
piehension.  and  should  now  enlarge 
their  perspective,  and  by  broadening 
out  their  minds  adapt  themselves  to  as 
liberal  a view  oi  the  World’s  History 
as  is  possible.  They  should  no  longer 
regard  the  battle  of  Marathon,  merely 
as  fought  in  Greece,  490  b.  c.—Militi- 
ades  victorious  over  the  Persians — but 
should  also  take  into  consideration  the 
motives  which  prompted  the  Persian 
invasions,  the  worth  and  environments 
of  the  two  opposing  races,  and  the  ef- 
fect on  our  civilization ; traceable  to  this 
defeat  of  the  Persians. 

I he  practical  advantages  derived 
from  the  study  of  history  are  many 
and  valuable.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a liberal  education;  indispensable 
to  statesmen,  generals  and  literary  men, 
and  an  unquestioned  asset  to  the  con- 
versational powers  of  every  one. 

As  has  been  amply  and  sometimes 
painfully  proved,  a large  percentage 
oi  our  high  school  pupils  do  not  know 
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even  the  essentials  of  geography.  Speci- 
fic instances  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  were  given  some  time  ago  by 
pupils  in  the  Senior  American  History 
Class,  of  whom  one  stated  that  Chesa- 
peake Bays  is  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  another  declared  that  Charleston 
Harbor  is  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Histori- 
cal research,  through  its  auxiliary  map- 
work.  offers  such  students  a much 
needed  opportunity  to  brush  up  on 
their  geography. 


In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that 
though  I can  not  offer,  like  my  chem- 
istry friend,  any  concrete  example  of 
men  who  made  commercial  fortunes 
from  the  study  of  history,  yet  if  fame 
derived  through  literary  efforts  and  ex- 
cellent statesmenship.  and  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  man’s  progress  count  for 
anything,  then  the  study  of  history 
must  take  precedence  in  all  our  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Walter  T.  Kenney,  ’12. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIiST 


On  April  Fool’s  Day  

The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

Her  Fate  

Fooled  

The  Usual  Way  


1912 

DURANT  S.  CURRIER 

.ELEANOR  S.  HATCH 

ABEL  E.  LANDAjLL 

GEORGE  PERCY 

. .HELEN  A.  A.  WOODMAN 


A Hard  Day  for  Mary 
The  Lucky  Seventh  . 
The  Good  Luck  Fire 
The  Highwayman  . . . 


A Fish  Story  

The  Gray  Glove  

The  Terrors  of  the  Deep 
Yarns  


1913 

DORIS  DEVEREAUX 

JOHN  K.  FLEMING 

m.  McConnell 

RALPH  SMILES 


1914 

D.  E.  BILLINGS 

MARION  EVELYN  IBUSHEE 

B.  'LOUISE  HATCH 

LAURA  ROBINSON 


1915 

“If”  

Dialogue  Between  Two  “Fans”  at  a Ball  Game 

Trolley  Scenes  

The  Moonrise  

After  the  Phantom  .... 


. . ANNA  M.  DONOVAN 

PERCY  JOHNSON 

MINERVA  M.  MUNDLE 

ALICE  G.  READ 

R.  S.  I SMITH 


A FRIEND 
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What  is  the  matter  with  the  Athletic 
Association  of  this  school?  Instead  of 
the  membership  list  growing  larger,  it 
has  decreased.  Perhaps  in  the  last 
number  of  the  “Clarion”  you  notice 
directions:  “How  to  kill  a School  Pa- 

per/’ Well,  in  this  case  the  killing  has 
been  executed,  and  in  grand  style.  Last 
year  there  were  210  members  against 
141  this  year;  that  is  a very  poor  show- 
ing for  a school  of  this  size.  Some  one 
murmurs  from  behind:  “Well,  we 

don’t  get  a show;  it’s  only  a certain 
bunch  that  gets  everything.”  but  let  it 
be  known  that,  it  is  that  certain  bunch 
that  “sticks.”  Many  promising  fellows 
have  been  out  for  different  teams;  they 
stay  around  for  a few  clays,  practice  a 
little,  and  that  is  all.  They  complain 
outside  that  they  are  not  given  a 
chance  and  that  there  are  favorites, 
but  never  go  up  to  the  one  in  charge 
and  ask  for  an  explanation  or  tell  him 
what  they  are  out  for.  or  what  they 
would  like  to  do.  The  coach  can’t  go 
to  each  one  separately.  He  looks  after 
those  who  show  most  interest  and  let 
him  know  they  are  interested.  That’s 
his  business  and  what  lie  is  engaged 
AT  assure  you  that  he  will  glacl- 
his  part  provided  that  each  one 
out  his  end  properly. 


As  for  the  young  ladies  who  are 
members,  and  who  derive  no  benefit 
whatever,  the  association  thanks  them 
most  heartily  for  their  kind  support. 


BASEBALL. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Coach  Mc- 
Carthy. the  baseball  season  opened- 
and  much  promising  material  was  dis- 
played. The  first  game  was  with  Mal- 
den and  the  score  was  12  to  5 in  their 
favor.  Although  the  game  was  lost, 
the  new  recruits  showed  ability,  which 
needs  stiff  practice  to  bring  out. 


ARLINGTON  2-  MELROSE  0. 

The  second  game  was  lost  to  Mel- 
rose at  Arlington  by  the  score  2 to  6. 
This  poor  showing  was  caused  by  the 
absence  of  veteran  players-  errors,  and 
poor  judgment.  A little  application  to 
lessons  would  remove  the  first  cause. 


ARLINGTON  6.  WOBURN  5. 

On  April  24t.h  the  first  league  game 
was  played  at  Woburn  and  won.  New 
life  was  put  into  the  team  by  the  return 
of  several  of  the  old  guard,  whose  ex- 
perience steadied  and  aided  the  newer 
players.  General  good  playing  chan 
a ter  i zed  the  game. 
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TRACK. 

An  interclass  meet  was  held  on  Spy 
Pond  field-  Friday-  April  26t)li>  by  tlie 
High  School.  The  great  number  and 
interest  of  the  participants  made  this 
event  very  excitng  from  'beginning  to 
end.  The  stars  of  the  meet  were  W. 
Reycroft  and  G.  Goldsmith.  The  course 
of  the  events  was  as  follows. 


Broad  Jump. 
Won  by  Adams-  T5. 
Second-  Jardine.  ’12. 
Third  Rowse-  13. 


Shot  Put. 
Won  by  Plaisted-  12. 
Second-  Chaves.  13. 
Third.  Lowe-  13. 


100  Yard  Hash. 

Won  by  W.  Reycroft.  13. 
Second.  L.  Cousens,  13. 
Third.  A.  Smith-  12. 


120  Yard  Low  Idurdles. 
Won  by  Rowse.  13. 

Second,  Adams,  15. 

Third-  Jai’dine-  12. 


220  Yard  Dash. 
Won  by  W.  Reycroft.  13. 
Second.  Cousens,  13. 
Third,  Adams,  15. 


440  Yard  Dash. 
Won  by  Reycroft-  13. 
Second.  Adams-  15. 
Third,  Landall-  12. 


880  Yard  Run. 
Won  by  Landall,  12. 
■Second-  Goldsmith.  14. 
Thill-  Zwinge-  15. 


1 Mile  Run. 

Won  by  Goldsmith,  14. 
Second,  Maclean-  13. 
Third.  Sinclair.  14. 


2 Mile  Run. 
Won  by  Goldsmith,  14. 
Second,  Zwinge,  15. 
Third,  Adams-  15. 


High  Jump. 

Won  by  Ober-  12. 

Second.  Jardine,  12. 

Tie  between  Smith,  12  and  Rowse, 
13  for  third. 


Relay  Race. 
Won  by  1913. 

Second  1912. 

Third  1914. 


'Score  1912  1913  1914  1915 

100  yards 18  0 1 

220  yards 0 8 0 1 

440  yards.. 15  0 3 

880  yards 5 0 3 1 

1 mile...... 0 3 6 0 

2 mile 0 0 5 4 

Broad  Jump ..3  1 0 5 

High  Jump 5 y2  % 0 3 

Hurdles  0 6 0 0 

Shot  Put  5 4 0 0 

'Relay  3 5 0 0 

Total  231/2  39%  14  17 


HOCKEY. 

Melrose  1-  Arlington  0. 

The  last  league  game,  with  Melrose- 
closed  the  hockey  season  for  Arlington. 

The  game  was  played  at  the  Arena 
and  was  attended  by  a record  crowd- 
from  each  school,  who  cheered  their 
team  and  opponents  again  and  again, 
till  the  building  rang  with  the  out- 
burst. Arlington  expected  great  things 
of  its  team,  but  unfortunately,  it  was 
an  off  day  for  some  of  the  Arlington 
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players,  who  failed  to  live  up  to  expect- 
ations. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  remem- 
bered about  this  game ; the  wonderful 
goal  tending  of  “Dave”  Buttrick.  to 
whom  the  whole  school  should  make  a 
low  bow  of  appreciation  for  holding 
down  what  might  have  been  a fabulous 
score:  “Brainy”  Bower’s  excellent  play- 
ing. till  he  was  disabled,  and  the  noble 
efforts  of  the  rest  of  the  team  and  sub- 
stitutes. Last  of  all  do  not  forget  that 
it  took  ti  #ee  over  time  periods  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  Arlington’s  crack  team. 

The  lineup: 

•Arlington  Melrose 

Landall  f f.>  Lately 

Ross  Blair,  f f.>  Wolley 

Bower,  f f.>  Harrison 

Percy  W.  Reycroft,  f . . f.,  Wanamaker 

Cousens,  cp  cp.<  Cochrane 

Lowe-  p p.>  Brady 

Buttrick,  g g.>  Giles 


The  hockey  games  with  Lexington 
and  Woburn  were  not  of  very  great  in- 
terest. The  first  was  defeated  by  the 
score  of  18  to  0;  the  latter  was  beaten 
12  to  0.  These  are  'both  record  scores. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A banquet  was  given  to  the  hockey 
team  by  Capt.  Lewis  Cousens  at  his 
home.  It  was  a most  charming  affair, 
and  was  enjoyed  very  much  by  those 
present.  After  the  feast  each  member 
signed  his  name  to  the  menu  cards, 
which  made  unique  souvenirs.  The 
performing  of  tricks,  telling  of  stories, 
and  singing  ended  the  happy  evening. 


PLAY. 

>A  most  interesting  Musical  Farce  writ- 
ten by  Louis  Ross  was  given  for  the 


benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association  at 
Cotting  hall,  April  18th.  The  music 
was  written  by  ILarrie  Dadmun  and 
Chaves,  and  the  lyrics  by  D.  Currier, 
L.  Ross  and  W.  Reycroft.  An  appre- 
ciative audience  attended,  and  showed, 
by  their  frequent  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, that  they  were  enjoying  every 
hit  of  the  show.  The  hits  of  the  even- 
ing were  George  Lowe  and  W.  Reycroft, 
in  their  respective  roles.  The  rest  of  the 
cast  were  also  very  good.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  Miss  Lowe,  to  whose  coach- 
ing the  show  owes  its  great  success. 

Characters. 

“Doc.”  Bacon,  a Young  Medical 

Student John  Colbert,  ’12 

Bill  Turner,  Somewhat  Lazy, 

Harrie  Dadmun,  12 
Raleigh  Ripley,  A College  Grind, 

George  Lowe,  ’13 
Ned  Randall,  the  Brains  of  the 

Room-Mates H.  Buttrick,  13 

Bob  Foster,  A Jolly  Sport, 

Louis  Ross,  ’13 
Mr.  Randall,  Ned’s  Father, 

Merry  Chaves,  ’13 
Lillie  Randall,  Ned’s  Sister, 

Wendall  Reycroft,  ’13 
Sam  Wheezer  the  Janitor, 

Arthur  Smith,  ’12 

Scenes : 

Act  I.,  A College  Dormitory- 

Morning 

Act  II.-  A College  Dormitory  Room, 

A Day  Later 

Act  III.,  A College  Dormitory 

Room ....  Afternoon  of  Same  Day 


Musical  Numbers. 

I. 

Sung  by  Bill 

Music  by  Dadmun,  words  by  Ross 
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Goblin  Song Sung  by  Sam 

Music  by  Chaves,  words  by  Ross. 

Did  He  Know  That  . . . .Sung  by  Bob 

II. 

I Had  But  Fifty  Cents  . .Sung  by  Ned 

III. 

Insufficiency Sung  by  Sam 

M usic  by  Chaves,  words  by  Reycroft 

Is  It  Right Duet  by  Lillie  and  Bob 

.Music  and  words  by  Chaves 

Red  and  Grey  Sung  by  Cast 

Music  by  Chaves,  words  by  Reycroft 


ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  A.  A. 
February  1,  April  22.  1912. 


Receipts. 

From  Refreshments  ..• $283.70 

From  “Cub  Reporters” 75.65 

From  Dues 2.30 


Total  Receipts  $361.65 

Expenses. 

Deficit.  Feb.  1st $ 11.21 

For  Refreshments  246.14 

For  Hockey  19.00 

For  Brine  & Co.  9.18 

For  Read  & Sons 8.40 

For  Postage  & Tel 2.60 

For  Printing  & Stat • . . . 7.50 

For  Sundries  10.92 

For  Baseball 3.25 


Total  Expense  $318.20 

Bal.  on  hand.  Apr.  23rd.  . . .$  43.45 


Exchanges:  Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  H.  SMITH. 

Treasurer. 

I find  the  above  report  correct. 

F.  C.  MITCHELL. 

Auditor. 


EXCHANGES. 

The  Herald — Holyoke  High  School* 
contains  three  excellent  stories,  two  of 
which  received  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  Herald  Prize  Story  contest.  The  So- 
ciety and  Athletic  notes  are  well  writ- 
ten. 

The  Edward  H.  S.  Oracle — Edward 
Little  High  School,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  our  Exchanges.  The  stories  are  all 
unusually  good  and  the  locals  clever. 
The  Astrologess  must  'have  caused  a 
. great  deal  of  time  as  well  as  ingenuity. 
The  Exchanges  are  too  brief. 

The  Pioneer — Reading  High  School. 
“Musician  to  Her  Majesty.”  “Twins.” 
and  “Hannah  Wood’s  Story,”  are  very 
good  stories. 

The  Red  and  Black — 'Stevens’  High 
School.  Your  literary  department  is  ex- 
ceedingly short.  The  Alumni  notes 
are  good. 

The  Holten — Danvers  High  School. 
The  literary  department  is  excellent. 
The  Exchange  column  is  good  and 
your  cuts  are  clever. 

The  Aegis — Beverly  High  School. 
Your  paper  is  conspicuous  for  it’s  ab- 
sence of  cuts.  The  Exchanges  are  ex- 
cellent and  the  “Efficient  Man,”  is  a 
very  instructive  essay. 

Latin  Teacher  translating:  “Tell  me, 
thou  slave,  where  is  thy  horse?” 

Student:  “In  my  pocket,  but  I’m 

not  using  it.” 

Professor — “A  fool  can  ask  a good 
many  questions  a wise  man  can’t  an- 
swer.” 

LI. — “I  wonder  if  that’s  why  I flunk- 
ed in  the  Exam.” — Ex. 
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ENGLISH  CLUB  REPORT. 

The  fourth  regular  meeting  of  the 
English  club  this  year  was  held  Monday 
afternoon.  February  26th  in  the  As- 
sembly hall.  Miss  Cotton  was  the  presi- 
ding officer. 

An  amendment  was  made  to  the  con- 
stitution changing  the  day  on  which 
the  meeting's  are  held  from  the  first 
Monday  to  the  last  Monday  of  the 
month. 

Miss  Cotton  had  a delightful  Dick- 
en’s  afternoon  planned,  with  original 
dramatizations  from  David  Copperfield 
and  the  Pickwick  Papers.  The  persons 
taking  part  were: 

“ David  Loses  His  Fortune” 

“Our  Housekeeping.” 

Currier  ’12  David  Copperfield 

Miss  Read  ’13  Dora 

Miss  Reid  ’13  Julia  Mills 


“Mrs.  Bar  dell’s  Mistake.” 

IP.  Holt  ’13 Mr.  Pickwick 

Miss  Bateman  ’13  Mrs.  Bardell 

W.  Burke  ’14  ..• Master  Bardell 

0.  Holt  ’13  Mr.  Snodgrass 

W.  Reycroft  ’13 Mr.  Truman 

L.  Rimbach  T4 Mr.  Winkle 

A.  Wunderlich  ’13  Sam  Weller 


“Breach  of  Promise  Case.” 

J.  Eberhardt  ’12  ......  .Elder  Weller 

W.  Kenney  ’12  Judge 

J.  Fleming  '13  . . • . . .Sergeant  Buzfuz 
Miss  M.  Bullard  ’13  . . . .Mrs.  Cluppins 
P.  Johnson  ’15  .Jury 

Appropriate  setting  and  costumes 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  per- 
formances. 

Dickens  characters  were  planned  bv- 
Miss  I).  Billings  T4  in  which  members 
of  the  club  took  part.  They  proved  very 
ingenious,  and  were  guessed  by  the  au- 
dience to  be  “Oliver  Twist.”  “Old  Cur- 
iosity Shop.”  “Our  Mutual  Friend.” 
and  “Bleak  House.” 

Miss  Winn  ’12  read  a paper:  “An 
Appreciation  of  Dickens.”  which  was 
interesting  and  helpful. 

The  musical  part  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  a piano  solo  by  H.  Peterson 
’15.  piano  duet  by  Miss  Young  ’13  and 
0.  Holt  ’13.  and  a vocal  solo  by  Miss 
Hill  ’13.  These  selections  were  great- 
ly enjoyed. 

Miss  Cotton  is  heartily  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  success  of  her  meeting. 


A meeting  of  the  English  club  was 
held  Monday  the  25th  of  March  at  half 
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past  three.  Eberliardt  ’12  presided  as 
leader  and  Miss  McLelland  ’12.  acted 
as  critic. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
a talk  on : “The  School  Paper.”  given 

by  Miss  Angell.  who  is  a graduate  of 
Somerville  high  school.  This  proved 
to  be  interesting  and  instructive-  and 
although  our  paper  has  few  of  the 
faults  which  she  named,  we  realize  that 
there  is  always  room  for  improvement. 

The  next  number  on  the  program 
was  a Travel  Talk  Contest  in  which 
Miss  Darling  ’13,  Miss  M.  Billings  ’15, 
and  Cameron  ’12  took  part.  Miss  Darl- 
ing took  us  to  Mexico  by  means  of  a 
very  interesting  description ; Miss  Bill- 
ings went  on  a world-wide  tour,  and 
was  enchanted  by  moonlight  scenes  in 
Venice,  in  Rome  and  in  India.  Camer- 
on went  on  a honeymoon  trip  to  Saint 
Petersburg.  Under  the  circumstances 
he  was  able  to  give  us  a fairly  good  de- 
scription of  the  streets,  stores  and  hotels 
and  the  club  awarded  to  him  the  vote 
for  the  best  Travel  Talk.  All,  however, 
were  good  and  attentively  listened  to 
by  the  club. 

Choice  sketches  by  the  “Kitchen 
orchestra,”  led  by  Sanford  ’12,  lighten- 
ed the  program,  and  we  are  sure  they 
were  heartily  appreciated. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:45 
o’clock. 

Margaret  Birch, 

Secretary. 


INTER-CLUB  MEETING. 

On  Monday,  April  29th>  at  half  past 
three,  a joint  meeting  of  the  High 
School  clubs  was  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  English  Club.  All  the 
members  of  the  clubs  were  invited  to 
be  present-  and  also  the  parents  and 


friends  outside  the  school.  Sanford  ’12 
was  the  presiding  officer. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a se- 
lection by  the  Orchestra  Club.  Then 
the  German  Club  took  the  floor.  A se- 
lection from,  “Wilhelm  Tell,”  was 
given  by  Miss  Alscn  ’14,  and  a selection 
from  “Jungfrau  von  Orleans,”  was 
given  by  Miss  Tuttle  ’12.  These  were 
excellently  recited  in  German  and  were 
much  appreciated  by  the  audience.  A 
quartette  composed  of  Miss  Eggleston. 
Miss  M.  Bullard,  0.  Holt  and  G.  Miller, 
sang:  Die  Wachtam  Rhein,”  and  Miss 
Eberliardt  closed  the  German  exercises 
with  the  recitation,  “Die  Lorelei.” 

Next,  the  Science  Club  was  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Dallin  and  Evelth. 
who  gave  a splendid  demonstration  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  They  had  com- 
plete apparatus  on  hand,  and  from  time 
to  time  received  genuine  messages 
which  greatly  interested  the  audience- 
one  being  from  the  Highland  Light 
Station,  Cape  Cod,  and  the  other  from 
an  outward  bound  vessel  in  Boston  Har- 
bor. 

The  Glee  Club  then  gave  two  selec- 
tions conducted  by  Miss  McIntosh.  This 
formed  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  lec- 
ture. 

After  a second  well-applauded  selec- 
tion by  the  orchestra  Miss  Lowe-  for 
the  English  Club,  read  Jean  Ingelow’s. 
“Songs  of  Seven,”  which  was  illustrat- 
ed with  tableaux  arranged  by  Misses 
Eleanor  Hatch,  Louise  Bateman  and 
Harriet  Bullard. 

These  were  enthusiastically  received, 
and  well  they  might  be  for  they  showed 
great  artistic  talent  and  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  poems,  in 
their  fine  arrangement  and  lovely  set- 
tings. 

The  following  participated  in  the 
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tableaux:  Misses  Dorothy  Bateman. 

Helene  Darling.  Alice  Cotton.  Maria 
Allen.  Margaret  Burns.  Edith  McClare 
and  Dorothy  Munch.  Some  delight- 
ful little  children  were  brought  in  to 
appear  in  several  of  the  tableaux. 

Punch  and  home  made  candy  were 
served  by  the  English  Club  during  the 
socal  time  following  the  program.  The 
attendance  was  all  that  could  have  been 
desired  and  the  afternoon  was  a great 
success. 

Margaret  Bircli, 
Secretary. 


GERMAN  CLUB. 

For  the  February  meeting  of  the 
German  Club.  Mr.  Smith  succeeded  in 
securing  Mr.  Professor  Luetge.  the 
German  exchange  teacher  of  Exeter 
Academy.  Exeter.  N.  II. > who  spoke  to 
us  in  German  and  told  us  about  the 
German  school  system  and  the  courses 
taken  in  the  German  schools.  He  spoke 
slowly  and  distinctly  which  enabled  us 
to  understand  the  most  of  what  was 
said. 

We  hope  to  have  Professor  Luetge 
speak  to  us  again  either  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  the  earlier  part  of  June. 

The  March  meeting  was  given  up 
so  that  the  members  of  the  club  might 
attend  a lecture  on  German  by  Mr. 
Newman,  give  in  Jordan  Hall. 

Helen  R.  Woodman. 


SCIENCE  CLUB. 

C.  Hilliard  ’12  opened  the  meeting 
of  the  Science  Club.  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 29th,  ’12,  in  Cotting  Hall.  He  an- 
nounced that  B.  Dallin  ’ll  would  give 
a brief  talk  on  “Wireless  Telegraphy,” 
assisted  by  H.  Eveleth  ’13.  The  sub- 
ject although  difficult  and  somewhat 


complicated  proved  interesting,  and 
showed  a studied  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Miss  Breed  ’15  read  a paper  on  “The 
Formation  of  Glaciers,”  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a “Comparison  of  Rivers  and 
Glaciers,”  by  R.  Hall  ’15.  We  next 
learned  some  information  about  the 
past  geological  history  of  our  town  from 
Miss  Gray  ’15,  who  read  from  “The 
Geology  of  Arlington.” 

The  third  number  on  the  program 
was  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Glaciers” 
given  by  Mr.  John  F.  Scully.  We 
were  shown  parts  of  Switzerland,  Lake 
Lucerne.  Mt.  Blanc,  and  “Le  Mer  de 
Glace.”  There  is  hardly  much  need  to 
spea k of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  fifty-two  students  present, 
in  this  part  of  the  program,  for  Mr. 
Scully  made  his  short  talk  very  inter- 
esting indeed,  and  the  Science  Club  ap- 
preciated it,  very  much. 

S.  Ober  ’12,  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  next  meeting. 

A meeting  of  the  Science  Club  was 
held  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  April 
15,  1912.  There  were  not  so  many 
students  present  as  usual,  but  those 
there  enjoyed  the  following  program : 


I.  “Carbon  Dioxide,” 

Miss  D.  Munch  ’13 


11.  “Respiration  in 

Plants” 

G.  Kimball 

’14 

III.  “The  Mill  and  the  Leaf, 

(comparison) 

. . M.  Crocker 

’13 

IV.  “Bacteria  as  Fertilizer,” 

Mr.  G.  Miller 

T4 

V.  “Distillation,” 

(an  experi- 

ment)  

. ...  . .T.  Bell 

’ll 

VI.  “Surveying” 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  S.  Ober  ’12, 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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IF? 


Teacher-  "Why  isn’t  your  work 
done.  H — Tt — n?” 

II — rt — n.  "I  couldn’t  make  my 
brain  move.” 

Teacher.  “Was  it  a case  of  large  bod- 
ies moving  slowly?” 

Heard  in  Latin : “Dido  was  seen  go- 
ing along  a dark  road,  unchaperoned.  ” 

Shocking ! 

The  time  was  12 :57  and  thoughts 
turned  toward  the  noonday  repast.  The 
English  teacher  asked. — “What  was 
Milton’s  reason  for  writing  ‘Lycidas’?” 

P unexpectedly  replies.  “Yes.” 

“I  wasn’t  asking  you  to  dinner.”  re- 
torted the  teacher. 

Latin : “He  made  a great  display  of 
his  face.” 

Wonder  who  it  was. 

Use  St-c-’s  Court  Plaster.  Infallible 
for  cuts,  bruises,  and  chronic  conver- 
sation. 

In  Latin:  Miss  T — > (adgnosco  vo- 
ter io  vestigia  flanimae.) 

“I  recognize  the  footsteps  of  an  old 
flame.” 

Tell  us  who  it  is-  Rachel. 


Now  wouldn’t  it  be  funny 
If  Eberhardt  should  start 
And  leave  his  trigonometry 
To  take  a course  in  Art? 

If  Plaisted  rose-  when  called  upon. 
From  off  the  wooden  bench. 

And  won  a prize  for  talking 
To  Professor  Pape  in  French? 

And  in  the  course  of  these  spring 
months, 

If  Horton  rose  to  fame. 

By  making  hits  with  bases  full 
And  saving  a league  game? 

If  Currier  renounced  the  stage. 

And  never  acted  more? 

And  Percy,  on  a windy  day, 

Should  lose  his  pompadour? 

If  Ober,  in  a pensive  mood, 

Should  write  some  poetry, 

Instead  of  lengthy  treatises 
On  electricity? 

If  the  “Clarion”  held  an  auction 
And  all  back  numbers  sold, 

And  Taylor  got  seven  fifty 
For  a copy  two  years  old? 
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If  Dalton  couldn’t  find  the  “ads.” 

To  make  the  staff  look  blue 
By  cutting  down  the  pages- 
From  twenty-nine  to  two? 

Well,  probably  these  crazy  things 
Will  none  of  them  come  true. 

But-  if  they  did,  they’d  make  us  laugh 
Now,  don’t  you  think  so  too? 

1913. 

The  Juniors  appreciated  the  kind  in- 
vitation to  the  lecture  on  Marblehead, 
but  wondered  if  the  Historical  Society 
realized  how  much  of  that  sort  of  thing 
the  class  already  had. 

Teacher  of  mathematics: — “Of  course 
you  know  what  that  is-  but  a little  later 
on  you  won’t  know.”  Encouraging 
prospect!  But  not  so  bad  as  this: — “The 
more  one  works,  the  less  one  succeeds.” 
That’s  what  our  French  teacher  tells 
us. 

O11  being  questioned  as  to  the  punc- 
tuation of  a certain  sentence-  one  fair 
pupil  blithely  remarked  that  she  would 
put  a period  at  the  end  of  time. 

German  II  A:  Teacher: — “Name 

the  different  classes  of  impersonal 
verbs.” 

Pupil : — “Pure-  impure,  and  those 
that  are  neither  pure  nor  impure.” 

Extracts  from  Junior  English  papers 
m which  they  are  doing  the  "Specta- 
te ” act  in  an  imaginary  local  paper: 

“The  public  will  please  keep  off  the 
lawns  about  the  High  School.  Those 
lawns  are  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.” 

“The  joint  meeting  of  the  Clubs  was 
fine-  'but — ‘0  you  fake  messages.’  How 
ever  we  see  that-  ‘the  Wizard-’  has  re- 
ceived his  license.” 


“The  sudden  influx  of  candidates  for 
membership  in  the  English  Club  was 
astonishing:  we  are  glad  to  get  some 
more  victims  into  our  clutches.  (Was  it 
the  punch  and  home-made  candy  that 
did  it?) 

“Notice:  We  Juniors  hire  children 
under  seven  years  of  age  for  our  stage. 
Keep  it  dark ; don’t  let  the  police  get 
hold  of  it!  The  children  must  be  ab- 
solutely fearless  and  warranted  not  tc 
howl  when  placed  in  a cradle-  even  if 
there  is  a bump  or  two.” 

“What  we  want  to  know  is:  Who 

made  that  punch f” 

1914. 

English  II.  D. 

Miss  L.  who  had  just  read  a “Clar- 
ion-” theme  asked:  “ITow  do  you  like 
that  story?” 

Complimentary  pupil:  “Fine!  It  was 
also-  read  very  well!!”  (Somebody 
blushed ! ) 

Master  M.  saw  Java  flow  from  Alt.. 
Vesuvius. 

History  II.  A. 

L.  P.  said  Caesar  had  gall  (Gaul) 
for  five  years!  No  slang  allowed  in 
school ! 

Latin  II. 

. . . .sed  tristis  capite  demisso  terrain 
intuere.  (but  sadly-  with  bowed  heads, 
they  gazed  upon  the  ground.) 

Miss  Y — hut  with  their  heads  above 
water-  they  saw  land.  It  must  have 
been  a shipwreck. 

Master  R’s  becoming  poetical-  for  he 
says  the  wind  sighs  through  the  masts 
of  the  Roman  ships. 

Miss  P.  declares  that  Caesar  carried 
away  the  tenth  legion-  on  horseback. 
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Genius  burns  in  this  class;  sometimes 
it  burns  so  loudly  that  Miss  R.  says  she 
will  have  to  get  an  alarm  bell  to  quiet 
it.  All  the  better;  it  will  add  a little 
more  noise! 

Frenchll. 

Master  S.  translating  in  a high,  thin 
voice : “Me  void,”  “Me  here !” 

Even  the  sophs,  get  brilliant  some- 
times. Who  is  the  budding  genius  that 
wrote  these  quaint  lines? 

Turn  failure  into  victory. 

I)o  not  let  your  courage  fade ; 

If  you’re  handed  a lemon- 

Why.  just  make  the  lemon-aide. 

1915. 

Physical  Geography. 

Miss  B. — “Name  another  important 
continent.” 

Miss  C. — “Switzerland.” 

Miss  B. — “What  is  water  composed 
of?” 

Master  H.-— “Air  and  earth.” 

“Oh ! Oh !”  Only  Miss  G.— shrieking 
when  a mouse  ran  across  the  floor  in 
Room  11. 

English. 

Miss  W. — “What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  verb,  augur.” 

Master  II. — “A  tool.” 

Master  H. — (correcting  a sentence:) 
“He  took  the  girl  away  and  stabbed  her 
in  the  distance.” 

Bright  Pupil — “He  then  told  her  he 
was  him.” 

In  the  background  was  some  bills, 
all  around  of  which  trees  were  growing, 
also  a mountain.  (From  a description 
of  a hay-field.) 


The  following  is  a quotation  from 
Lowell’s.  “Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.”  writ- 
ten from  memory  by  a very  bright  pu- 
pil. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 

Then  Heaven  tries  earth  to  see  if  it  be 
in  tone, 

And  all  things  in  softness  lays. 

Barren  days  are  forgotten 
And  the  green  hills  and  valleys  take 
their  place. 

Riches  and  money  ill-begotten 
Are  to  this  month  of  sunshine,  a men- 
ace ; 

Beautiful  cowslips  peep  slowly  forth 
from  out  of  the  ground 
And  beautiful  Nature  is  without  a rival 
or  a branch; 

And  in  the  early  morning  tale 
A beautiful  bird  beside  his  mate 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world- — and  she 
to  her  nest 

In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature,  which  song 
is  the  best? 

Ye  gods!  It’s  enough  to  make  Low- 
ell turn  in  his  grave! 


( Continued  prom  page  21 ) 

Miss  Flewelling,  presided  over  the 
meeting.  E.  Mead  ’14,  was  chosen 
chairman  for  the  next  meeting. 

Ruth  K.  MacLelland  ’12. 


GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Girls’  Glee  Club  gave  a concert 
in  Ootting  Hall,  April  12,  1912.  The 
club  was  assisted  by  Miss  McIntosh, 
Miss  Fish,  Miss  Lowe  and  Miss  Young. 

After  the  concert,  dancing  was  enjoy- 
ed. 


Juliet  Stacy,  Secretary. 
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jS  GOfcbBGB 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

FREDERICK  W-  HAMILTON,  D-  D , LL.  D-,  PRESIDENT 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  The  Graduate  School 

Jackson  College  for  Women  The  Medical  School 

'The  Engineering  School  The  Dental  School 

The  Crane  Theological  School 

The  Certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  Accepted  for  Admission 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS 

Philip  M.  Hayden , Secretary , Tufts  College,  Mass. 

BLAETKETS 

For  the  Den,  Couch  Cover,  Auto  and  Carriage  Robes,  Etc. 


J.  S.  LIVINGSTON 

59  Temple  Place,  Blake  Building,  Room  1 15 


E.  F.  LeGENDER 

DOANE 

Scientific  Hairdressing 

All  Tools  Thoroughly  Sterilized 
Special  attention  given  to  Children 

13 77  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

* 

JAMES  W BRINE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 

Fine  Athletic  Goods 

INVESTMENT 

BASE  BALL  UNIFORMS 

SECURITIES 

BASE  BALL  SHOES,  GLOVES,  MITTS 
BATS,  ETC. 

60  Congress  Street  - - Boston 

Arlington  High  School  Boys  are  entitled  to 
our  Wholesale  Prices.  These  prices  are  much 
lower  than  the  same  grade  of  goods  can  be 
bought  tor  elsewhere. 

1436  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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SCHOOL  PINS 

Designed  and  flade  by 

W.  C.  DORRETY 


Factory  and  Salesroom 
387  WASHINGTON  ST. 
BOSTON 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  OR  SAMPLES  CHEERFULLY 
SUBMITTED  ON  REQUEST 

FREE  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  CLASS 
PINS  AND  MEDALS 


TuftsColIegeMedicalSchooLTuftsCollegeDentalSchool 

The  Building  Has  Recently  Been  Enlarged  and  Remodeled 


facilities  only  to  be  found  in  a large 
city. 

Three  Years’  Graded  Course,  cover- 
ing all  Branches  of  Dentistry.  Labo- 
ratory and  Scientific  Courses  are  given 
in  connection  with  the  Medical  School. 


Offers  a Four  Years’  Graded  Course 
including  all  branches  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Medicine.  The  Laboratories 
are  Extensive  and  Fully  Equipped. 

Clinical  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
various  Hospitals  of  Boston  which  afford 

CLINICAL  FACILITIES  UNSURPASSED 
Thirty  Thousand  Treatments  being  made  Annually  in  the  Infirmary 

The  Diploma  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations  but  candidates  for  the 
Medical  School  must,  in  addition  to  the  diploma,  present  satisfactory  certificates  of  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Physics,  and 
must  pass  an  examination  in  Chemistry.  For  further  inform  ation  or  a catalog,  apply  to 

FREDERICK  M.  BRIGGS,  Secretary 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  - - 416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY.  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

ARTHUR  F.  BREED 

Attorneg  and  Gounsellor-at-Law 

Room  916-18  Winthrop  Building 
7 WATER  STREET 

BOSTON 

Residence,  13  Ashland  St.,  Arlington  Heights 


P 


-It-  VT. 


Hi 


n GOOD  PRINTING  BRINGS  BUSINESS 

HAROLD  OAKES  BIXBY 
JOB  PRINTER 
TEL.  382-2  ARL. 


EST.  1908 


□E 


E3E 


DC 


J 


SAM  KAPLAN 


ladies’  and  Custom  tailor 

GENTLEMEN’S  ,ow,lvm  VMMVI 


Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Remodeling 

43  Park  Avenue  - - Arlington  Heights 
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GEORGE  A.  LAW 

Hack,  Livery  and  Boarding 

..  Stable  .. 

14  Mill  Street  Arlington,  Mass. 

Telephone  Stable  67-2,  Home  189-5 
All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tired  Carriages 

JOSEPH  P.  KERRIGAN,  D.  M.  D* 
Dentist 

Associates  Building,  Arlington  Centre,  Mass. 

T.  H.  EMUS 
Pharmacist 

1320  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

THERESA  B.  THOMAS,  D.  M.  D. 
CHARLES  A.  THOMAS,  D.  M.  D. 

Dentists 

Associates  Building  - - Arlington,  Mass. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Hepairing  Watches  and 
French  Clocks 

FRED  A.  SMITH 
Stationery  and  Fountain  Pens 

489  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL.  JR. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington,  Mass. 

CHARLES  DAVIS  COBB,  D.  M.  D. 
Dentist 

22  Post  Office  Building  - - Arlington 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

J.  T.  MELLO 
Hair  Dressing 

Special  Attention  given  to  Children 

1366  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington  Heights 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 
..  Dentist  .. 

Post  Office  Building  - Arlington,  Mass 

A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Tailor 

Alterirg,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Phone  Haymaike;  150  Established  in  1887 

W.  H.  McLELLAN 

Awnings,  Tents,  Flags,  Window  Shades 
Boat  Covers,  Spray  Hoods 

15  Merrimac  St.,  Cor.  Haymarket  Sq.,  Boston 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

WILLIAM  GRATTO 

Hardware,  Real  Estaie,  Insurance 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 
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The  Best  Candies 

you  can  secure  are  none  too  good 
when  you  entertain. 

ON  OUR  CANDY  COUNTER 

you  will  always  find  the  BEST 
and  LARGEST  Assortment  in 
town. 

YERXA  & YERXA 


Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  Sticks  at 

WETHERBEE  BROS. 

400  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15c 

THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
KNOW  PICTURES  : : 


D.  BUTTRICK 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 

Right  Quality  at  Right  Prices 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 
Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH’S  PHARMACY 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc.,  at 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

W.  E.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  A e.,  Arlington 

A.  L.  BACON 

Mason  and  Contractor 

Jobbing,  Whitening,  Plastering.  Etc. 

Residence,  Cor.  Mystic  St.  and  Davis  A'  e. 
Telephone  410  Arlington,  Mass. 

H.  SMITH 

Ladies'  and  Gent's  Custom  Tailor 

Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Repairing 

1368  MassaEhusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 
Telophone  Arlington  834-M 


Telephone  Connection 


Booklet  of  Styles  and 
Prices  mailed  on  iequest. 
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LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufacturing,  including  all  com- 
mercial fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile 
Designing,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering. 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  E.  (Bachhelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  and  B.  T.  D.  (Bachelor  of  Tex- 
tile Dyeing)  offered  for  completion  of  prescribed  four-year  courses. 


Positions  attained  by  Day  Graduates,  1899-1911 


Directors  of  Textile  Schools 2 

Instructors,  Textile  or  Industrial  Schools  12 

Mill  Vice-Presidents 2 

Mill  Treasurers 4 

Mill  Agents  ...  4 

Mill  Superintendents 15 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendents  ....  9 

Mill  Foreman  of  Departments 14 

Assistants  to  Superintendents 2 

Mill  Auditors  and  Accountants  ....  7 

Second  Hands  9 

Clerks  5 

Textile  Desiguers 16 

In  Commission  Houses 6 

Wool  Houses  1 

Salesmen 4 

Managers  . . . . : 7 

Chemists  and  Dyers 35 

Chemical  Salesmen 4 


In  United  States  Employ 4 

In  State  Employ 1 

Electricians 2 

Industrial  Engineers 5 

Mill  Engineering 11 

Trade  Journalists 3 

In  Business,  Textile  Distributing  or  Inci- 
dental Thereto 6 

Other  Business 13 

Third  Hands 1 

Weavers 1 

Students 2 

Married  Women 3 

Textile  Manufacturiug,  Unassigned  . . 12 

Employment  Not  Known 16 

Not  Employed 7 

Deceased  3 
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STEVENS  LANE  FOLGER 


manufacturing  lewder 


CLUB  AND  COLLEGE  PINS  AND  RINGS 
GOLD)  SILVER  AND  BRONZE  MEDALS 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
AND  SAVE  MONEY 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED  ON  REQUEST 


180  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


H.  E-.  GAMESTER 


CARPENTER  and  BUILDER 

Shop,  Medford  Street,  Ariingtou 

Residence,  151  Mystic  Street  Telephone  222-2 


Compliments  of  a Friend 


HRLINGTON  VHRIETY  STORE 

458  nASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Groceries,  Candies,  Small  Wares,  Bakery  Goods,  Daily  Papers 


WAITING  ROOM  KOR  ELECTRIC  CARS 
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FRANK  V.  NOYES  & COMPANY 

Thompson  Square 
Charlestown 

Telephone,  Fort  Hill  3447  REPAIRING 

LEARNED  & SCHNETZER 
Jewelers  and  Opticians 

387  Washington  and  12  Bromfield  Streets 
Room  7 1 2,  Boston 

MEMBER  OF  FIRM  OF 

CHARLES  HASS  & CO. 

ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  CAFE 

1399  Massachusetts  Avenue 

nimaiie  Ah»h  SODA  and  ICE  CREAM 

•Always  Open  Served  at  all  times 

Tables  Reserved  for  Ladies 

; CHRISTIE  N.  ANIFANT1S  & CO 

io  Kilby  Street,  Boston 

ROBINSON  & HENDRICK 

Telephones  | 10 

Real  Estate 

P.  0.  Building  Arlington,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

Washington  and  New  York  City 

Seven  Days’  Tour 
Price  of  Tour,  $29.00 

Personally  conducted  by  F.  Y.  Wellington 
Telephone  Connection  ARLINGTON 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

ALFRED  J 

E.  MYERS 

Jeiwefer 

U HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON 

House  Wiring  and  Private  Telephones  Installed 


R.  C.  TAYLOR 
ELECTRICIAN 

REPAIRING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


Telephone,  Arlington  81-R 
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WOULD  YOU 

Pick  Up  a $1000  Bill? 

WOULD  YOU 

Pick  Up  an  Opportunity  to  Save  10  to  25%  on  Your  Provisions? 
Well,  then,  just  telephone  PAUL  C.  SQUIRE,  A.  H.  S.  ’07,  (or  his  representative) 
Richmond  204,  875.  DO  IT  NOW  ! 


BOSTON 


100  BLACKSTONE  STREET 

QUALITY  - R;E  LIABILITY  - SERVICE 


LEXINGTON  LUMBER  COMPANY 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  LUMBER  LINE 

Lexington  370  Lexington,  Mass. 


M.  N.  OGILVIE  CO. 


Friends  of  “ The  Clarion  : ” 


PIANO  MOVERS 


Do  you  wish  us  success  ? 

Then  Patronize  our  Advertisers 


Arlington 


Fare  to  Boston  and  Return 


is  still  10  cents 


H.  S. 


ADAMS 


CIVIL  ENGINEER 


108-9  Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WE  PLACE  OUR  GRADUATES 


If  you  want  to  be  a Lawyer,  you  go 

to  Law  School  — a Doctor,  to  a Medical  School 
—a  B nsiness  Mini  to  a Business  School. 

' With  a business  education  you  get  more 
money  and  better  opjjortunities  from  the  start  — 
and  more  rapid  advancements  along  the  way 
than  those  who  go  to  work  direct  from  the 
public  schools. 

The  trained  head  and  hand  knows  how  to  do 
things  — does  not  have  to  be  told  — fits  readily 
into  the  needs  of  business  and  is  rapidly  moved 
to  the  responsible  positions — the  better  salaries. 

| There  is  no  better  school  — no  quicker,  surer 
way  to  a good  position  and  a decent  salary  than 
through  a training  at  FISHER  BUSINESS 
COLLEGES. 

E.  II.  and  M.  C.  FISHER,  Principals 


ROXBCKY,  MASS. 
SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 


Opp.  Dudley  Street  Terminal 
2307  Washington  Street 

Opp.  Winter  Hill  Depot 
Gilman  Square 


ARLINGTON 

High  School  Clarion 

(entered  as  second  class  mail  matter) 

Vol.  XV.  Arlington,  Mass,  June,  1912  No.  6" 
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EDITORIALS 


What  a glamour  hangs  about  that 
worth  “Graduation  !”  What  a glorious- 
never-to-be-forgotten  event  it  has  al- 
ways seemed.  Yet,  after  all-  how  does  jI 
differ  from  those-  ntmy  other  upwaid 
steps  which  have  brought  us  thus  far 
on  our  life-journey ? What  is  it  but  a 
mere  shift  of  scenery,  after  which  our 
climbing  must  go  on  as  before?  The  pro- 
gress we  have  made  in  school  is  but  one 
stage  in  the  progress  which  must  con- 
tinue through  life.  Thus  the  same  will 
to  strive  toward  higher  things  is  needed 
by  you  who  linger  a little  longer  in  the 
happy  companionship  of  the  school. 


and  by  us  who  now  take  leave  of  one  an- 
other. to  continue  our  work  in  different 
fields.  May  you  who  remain  grow  day 
by  day  to  fill  a larger  place  in  the  life 
of  the  school.  May  this  paper,  through 
your  efforts-  reach  a far  higher  stand- 
ard than  ever  before.  May  our  school  it- 
self have  an  influence  even  more  help- 
ful than  in  the  past.  And  may  we  who 
go  on  never  let  the  dustiness  of  the  way 
steal  from  our  sight,  the  heights  beyond- 
towards  which  we  have  set  out. 


'The  French  play:  “L'Etc  de  la  Saint 
Martin”  given  on  the  evening  of  May 
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IT.  proved  to  be  very  successful.  It  held 
the  interest  of  a fairly  large  audience 
throughout  the  evening,  and  fully  ac- 
complished its  main  purpose,  to  give 
our  French  students — both  those  who 
took  part  in  it-  and  those  who  listened 
—an  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the 
language  better  than  can  he  gained 
from  ordinary  class-room  work.  Those 
who  participated,  and  M.  Pape  and  Miss 
Trask,  who  trained  them,  may  feel  well 
repaid  for  their  work  by  the  real  bene- 
fit which  they  gave. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Briqueville  • . . . . Bertram  Dallin 

Noel  John  Fleming 

Adrienne  . . • Ethel  Eggleston 

Mme.  Lebreton  Harriet  Bullard 

Domestique  Wilton  Jardine 

There  were  several  other  numbers  in 
addition  to  the  play,  and  each  contri- 
buted to  make  the  program  an  inter- 
esting one.  Among  them  were  the  fol- 


lowing: 

Piano  Solos. 

La  Lisonjera Chaminade 

Mile.  Munch. 

Polonaise  Militaire  Chopin 

M.  Dadmun. 

Recitations. 

La  Cigale  et,  la  Fourmi.  . . .La  Fontaine 


Mile.  Bateman. 

Le  Corbeau  et  le  Renard.  .La  Fontaine 
M.  Horton. 


Adieux  de  Marie  Stuart  ....  Beranger 
Mile.  Burtt. 

Songs. 

Souvenance  . . . . • Chateaubriand 

Ma  Normandie  • Birat 

Miles.  Clare,  Leonard,  Bullard,  Burtt. 


On  May  29th,  the  veterans  of  the 
Grand  army  were  once  more  our  guests 
at  exercises  in  observance  of  Memorial 
Day.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Scully,  and 
each  of  the  veterans  addressed  us  brief- 
ly. There  was  also  some  music  by  a 
chorus  of  Sophomores,  and  by  one  of 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Only  three  of  the 
old  soldiers  could  be  present,  but  their 
words  left  us  with  a truer  understand- 
ing than  before  of  that  great  struggle 
about  which  we  may  hear  many  times, 
but  never  without  a new  feeling  of  grat- 
itude for  the  work  done  in  the  past,  and 
of  inspiration  for  the  work  to  be  done 
by  us  in  the  future. 

Owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  Grad- 
uation program,  we  are  able  to  include 
in  this  number  several  papers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  Graduation  parts. 

Have  you  solved  Miss  M inn’s  enigma 
in  last  month’s  “Clarion”  ? It  was  a very 
ingenious  piece  of  work.  If  you  have- 
n’t seen  it-  stop  right  here  and  try  to 
■work  it  out,  for  here  is  the  solution  : “Go 
often  to  the  house  of  thy  friend,  for 
weeds  choke  up  the  unused  path.” 
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Graduation  exercises 

Cbursday  Evening  June  20,  1912,  Cown  Rail,  Arlington 

Class  Motto 

“ They  who  believe,  achieve. — Kaufmann. 


Prayer. 

REV.  FREDERICK  GILL 

“ Unfold  Ye  Portals  ” - From  “ The  Redemption 

CHORUS  OF  SEVENTY 


Class  Exercises 

(a)  Salutatory  - - - - F.  LEO  DALTON 

(b)  Our  Motto  - - - WALTER  M.  HORTON 

“ The  Knight  and  the  Yeoman  ” Nichol 

SENIOR  CHORUS  — MELODY  IN  TENOR 
(r)  Prophecy  ...  MARGARET  P.  BIRCH 

“ Carmena  -------  Wilson 

GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB 
Miss  McIntosh,  Director 

(d)  Valedictory  - - - ALICE  M.  BURTT 

a.  “ Lovely  Night  ” - From  “ The  Tales  of  Hoffman  ” 

b.  “ It  Is  Good  to  be  Alive  ” Fairland 

SENIOR  SEMI-CHORUS 

Address.  “ Education  for  Efficiency” 

HON.  C.  NEAL  BARNEY 

Presentation  of  Diplomas 

DR.  FREDERICK  A.  BISBEE 


“ Excelsior  ” 


Schnecker 
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Graduates 


ANNA  ALOYSIA  AHERN 
MARGARET  PAGE  BIRCH 
ELEANOR  BISBEE 
JOHN  BANCROFT  BISBEE 
ELIZABETH  PUTNAM  BURNS 
MARGARET  BURNS 
ALICE  MIRIAM  BURTT 
SARA  LOUISE  CALLAHAN 
MINNIE  CHRISTINA  CHRISTENSON 
MARY  AGNES  CODY 
JOHN  ANDREW  COLBERT 
ALICE  MAE  COTTON 
PHYLLIS  NEWELL  CROSBY 
MARY  JOSEPHINE  CROWLEY 
LILLIAN  MARY  CROWE 
DURANT  SIMONDS  CURRIER 
FLORENCE  ELIZABETH  DACEY 
HARRIE  HOLLAND  DADMUN 
FRANCIS  LEO  DALTON 
MARGARET  LOUISE  DEMPSEY 
ANNIE  DICKSON 
BEULAH  ELIZABETH  EASTER 
JOHN  DENNETT  EBERHARDT 
HELEN  FLORENCE  GREENE 
ELEANOR  SAMPSON  HATCH 
ELIZABETH  ANNA  HEALY 
CLAYTON  ADAMS  HILLIARD 
WALTER  MARSHALL  HORTON 
WILTON  SCOTT  JARDINE 


MILDRED  EDWINA  JONES 
JAMES  JOSEPH  KELLEY 
WALTER  THOMAS  KENNEY 
ABEL  ELIJAH  LANDALL 
ARTHUR  EDWARD  LEARY 
ANNIE  ROSE  McARDLE 
ANNIE  GAGE  McGRATH 
KENNETH  LEE  McLEAN 
RUTH  KATHRYN  McLELLAND 
SHATSWELL  OBER 
GEORGE  ALMY  PERCY 
PHILIP  ASBURY  PLAISTED 
FRANCES  MOULTON  ROBBINS 
RUTH  LOUISE  ROOP 
ELEANOR  RUSSELL 
JOHN  DENSMORE  SANFORD 
ARTHUR  CARL  SMITH 
JULIETTE  FRANCES  STACEY 
MIRIAM  STEVENS 
RAYMOND  CLYDE  TAYLOR 
SADIE  MATHILDA  TENNESON 
RACHEL  CROCKER  TUTTLE 
FLORENCE  LOUISE  WEBBER 
BLANCHE  LOTTIE  WHELPLEY 
CLARA  LOUISE  WHITE 
JAMES  ALFRED  WIGGINS 
EDITH  NEWCOMB  WINN 
OLIVER  WISWALL  WOOD 
HELEN  AUGUSTA  WOODMAN 
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The  Literary  Department  includes  in  this  number  the  four  graduation  parts  and 
other  temor  papers-  the  group  of  monologues  and  the  blank  verse  were  written  for 
a competitive  recital  of  original  selections. 


THE  GRADUATION  TARTS 


SALUTATORY. 


Friends  of  the  Arlington  High 
School  and  of  the  Class  of  1912:  in  be- 
half of  the  graduating  class  I extend 
to  you  most  cordial  greetings  to  these 
exercises. 

This  experience  is  old  yet  always  new 
to  the  participants.  Every  moment  is 
big  with  meaning.  We  feel  sure  of  your 
sympathy  and  interest-  since  most  of 
you  recall  vividly,  at  this  time-  a similar 
experience  in  your  own  lives.  Many  of 
you  have  graduated  from  this  same  dear 
old  school. 

Among  the  younger  of  the  alumni- 
we  think  of  four  who  really  belong  to 
1912  but  who  stole  a march  on  the  rest 
of  us  and  received  their  diplomas  a year 
ago;  tonight  two  others-  after  a full 
year’s  work  in  higher  institutions-  are 
here  to  receive  their  diplomas  together 
with  us.  Ambition  was  rampant  in 
our  class,  as  you  see. 

However,  even  our  self-confidence 
falters  a little  as  we  ask  ourselves : “Are 
we  ready  for  the  future  upon  which  we 


are  this  night  entering?”  In  former 
years  the  saying  was  current  that  the 
school  fits  for  life.  Commenting  on  this 
on  more  than  one  occasion-  our  Princi- 
pal has  said  that  it  not  only  fits  for  life 
but  that  it  is  life-  a very  real  and  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  part  of  our  actual 
lives : and  thus  we  have  found  it- 
throughout  our  course,  in  the  various 
activities  of  the  school.  We  feel  that  our 
experience  lias  been  life  itself'-  that  we 
have  met  and  mastered  difficulties  as 
they  arose:  therefore-  we  may  feel  con- 
fident that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  a new  environment  to 
compete  with  others  who  mean  to  win. 
to  struggle  successfully  with  others  who 
love  to  struggle. 

That  our  class  exercises  may  meet 
with  your  approval,  that  th§  orator  of 
the  evening  may  bring  inspiration  to 
you  as  well  as  to  us-  and  that  your  good 
wishes  may  attend  us  as  the  evening- 
draws  to  a close-  is  the  wish  of  the  Class 
of  1912. 
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OUR  MOTTO. 

To  win-  to  achieve — what  man  has 
lived  since  the  world  began  who  has  not 
had  that  desire  in  his  heart?  Whether 
for  crowns  and  wreaths  or  dollars  and 
cents,  whether  for  much  or  for  little- 
whether  nobly  or  selfishly,  we  all  strive 
toward  some  goal  of  achievement. 

We  who  tonight  step  out  into  a wider 
range  of  activity  are  also  anxious  to 
achieve,  and  achieve  great  things- who 
ever  heard  of  a class  that  was  not?  That 
is  why  the  motto  we  have  taken  is  so 
fitting,  for  it  is  one  which  points  out 
the  secret  of  achievement.  “To  be- 
lieve.” it  says,  “is  to  achieve.” 

That  seems  a rather  amazing  thing 
to  say.  Can  it  mean  that  because  we 
graduates  are  brimful  of  hope,  and  be- 
lieve that  we  are  to  do  a great  work  in 
the  world,  therefore  all  our  rosy  dreams 
will  crystallize  into  facts?  No-  not  that, 
however  much  we  might  wish  it.  Can 
it  mean  that  if  a man  plunges  with 
reckless  confidence  into  a great  under- 
taking, he  is  sure  to  succeed?  Far  from 
that.  It  means  that  every  worth-while 
task  is  to  be  taken  up  in  a spirit  of 
hope — not  shirked  because  its  comple- 
tion seems  hopeless — and  that  it  is  to  be 
carried  on  with  unwavering  assurance 
of  success — not  given  up  because  one’s 
efforts  seem  unsuccessful.  And  then, 
will  the  fulfillment  always  come?  No. 
Until  ideals  are  all  realized,  until  all 
dreams  come  true-  so  long  will  men 
strive  for  what  they  cannot  attain.  Yet 
who  would  have  it  otherwise!  The  hope 
of  success  leads  on  to  higher  things  than 
success  itself  can  give.  Whether  or  not 
he  reaches  the  goal,  he  who  believes 
achieves. 

Now  we  of  the  Class  of  1912  stand 
ready  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  motto 


we  have  chosen.  The  final  evidence  will 
come  in  the  work  which  we  do — and 
the  way  we  do  it.  1 don’t  know  what 
the  nature  of  that  work  will  be.  Some 
of  us  perhaps,  will  struggle  up  to  the 
point  where  the  world  will  recognize 
our  achievements.  If  we  do.  it  will  be 
because  we  have  striven  on  with  a spirit 
of  steadfast  confidence.  That  is  the 
spirit  which  has  won  in  the  past.  That 
is  what  lias  brought  to  pass  the  things 
which  have  counted.  That  is  what  has 
woven  the  fabric  of  history,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  civilization.  But 
not  all  of  us  will  have  our  efforts  honor- 
ed with  fame-  or  even  with  notice.  A 
very  good  thing  that  it's  so.  The  world 
needs  good  farmers  and  housekeepers  as 
much  as  great  statesman  and  philosoph- 
ers. "Whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
work  t hat  we  choose-  we  know  that  if 
we  pursue  it  hopefully  and  happily  to 
the  end.  we  shall  have  achieved  that 
which  is  most  worth  while-  for  what  else 
can  measure  up  to  that  crowning 
achievement,  a life  well-lived?  And 
what  is  it  to  live  well  but  to  do  faithfully 
the  work  which  is  given  to  us-  doing  our 
share  toward  making  the  world  just  a 
bit  better  than  before. 


PROPHECY. 

The  Class  of  1912.  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  your  presence  here  this  evening, 
has  decided  to  take  you  into  its  confi- 
dence. The  little  tree  which  you  see 
here  is  a magic  tree,  the  gift  of  our  fairy 
godmother.  On  the  leaves  are  the  se- 
crets of  our  future,  as  yet  unknown  to 
all.  With  a wave  of  her  wand  it  ap- 
peared. and  in  a brief  quarter-hour 
from  the  moment  of  the  detachment  ot 
the  first  leaf,  the  tree  will  disappear.  Re- 
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numbering  the  forlorn  plight  of  Cinder- 
ella. who  thoughtlessly  disregarded  the 
capricious  command  of  the  fairy  god- 
mother to  depart  at  twelve  o’clock,  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  class.  I 
will  now  jwoceed  to  detach  the  leaves 
and  read  with  all  haste  lest  the  appoint- 
ed moment  come  and  go.  leaving  still 
some  precious  secrets  undivulged. 

Anna  A.  Ahern — Artist  of  interna- 
tional repute.  Her  companion  pictures 
of  t lie  North  pole  and  South  pole  are  as 
much  in  vogue  as:  “Wide  Awake.”  and 
“Fast  Asleep.”  used  to  be.  (Annie  was 
always  sure  of  three  A’s  on  her  card,  be- 
side the  one  in  music.  There’s  some- 
tiling  in  a name.) 

Eleanor  Bisbee : 

Behold  the  learned  Eleanor. 

In  journalism  engrossed. 

Confess.  0 high-browed  maiden. 

Do  you  know  bread  from  toast? 
Margaret  Burns: 

In  the  good  old  days  at  High  School. 
In  daylight  she  used  to  toil; 

But  now  that  she’s  in  Simmons 
Margaret  Burns  midnight  oil. 

Elizabeth  Burns: 

Here’s  to  Elizabeth — - 
First  in  athletics. 

First  at  the  polls. 

First  in  the  White  House. 

Alice  Burtt: 

Girl  with  the  eyes  of  a startled  faun. 
And  voice  of  an  evening  breeze- 
You’re  going  to  take  the  world  by  storm. 
When  the  world  your  beauty  sees. 

Sara  Callahan : 

In  a far-off  land  of  rubber  trees 
Where  the  monkeys  swing  on  vines. 
And  the  flowers  perfume  every  breeze. 
She’s  converting  human  minds. 

Minnie  Christenson  : — Her  pets  are 
bees;  her  honey  the  best  on  the  market. 
(Minnie  was  always  a sweet  child.) 


Mary  Cody:  Mary’s  successful  lec- 

tures on  the  destruction  of  the  fly  were 
followed  by  a series  on  the  destruction 
of  the  germ.  The  war  cry  is  now : “Swat 
the  Germ.” 

John  Colbert:  The  good  die  young, 
but  John  will  live  to  a ripe  old  age  and 
make  his  mark  as  a comedian. 

Alice  Cotton : 

A chubby  darling,  baby  wise. 
Smiles  into  Mother  Alice’s  eyes. 

Phyllis  Crosby: 

’Mid  clover  fields  and  new-mown  hay 
Phyllis  and  Thyrsis  (?)  dwell  for  aye. 

Mary  Crowley: 

Mary,  in  her  studies,  was  never  known 
to  shirk. 

Now  she’s  very  busy,  in  city  settlement 
work. 

Lillian  Crowe: 

Proposed  to  at  a tender  age- 

She  quite  disdained  a beau- 

And  now  she’s  granted  suffrage. 

So  Lillian  can  Crowe. 

Durant  Currier:  Modern  children  en- 
joy “Father  Gander.”  which  has  sup- 
planted “Mother  Goose.”  as  a nursery 
book.  Whether  Durant’s  success  lies 
with  his  illustrations  of  his  jingles, 
grown-ups  cannot  decide. 

Florence  Dacey:  She  will  make  her 
fortune  when  she  decides  to  reveal  to 
womankind  how  she  curls  her  hair. 

Harrie  Dadmun:  Crossed  in  love  he 
leaves  dear  old  Arlington  and  goes  to 
New  York,  where  he  lives  nearly  three 
days  before  he  is  smitten  again  with  the 
pangs  of  first  love. 

Bertram  Dallin  : Combining  his  mu- 
sical talent  and  his  wireless  telegraphy 
knowledge  he  will  produce  marvelous 
“wireless  music.”  which  will  bring  him 
at  once  fame  and  fortune. 

Leo  Dalton : The  head  of  the  heads 
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of  fhe  business  firms  of  the  United 
States.  Offices  in  all  the  large  cities. 

.Margaret  Dempsey : 

Peggy,  Maggie-  Margaret-  Marguerite- 
All  these  names  sound  very  sweet. 

But  happy  now  she  is-  I ween, 

To  sign  just  “Mrs.  Ima  Dream.” 

Annie  Dickson  : Celebrated  woman 
debater : 

“Convince  a woman  against  her  will- 
She’s  of  the  same  opinion  still.” 

Beulah  Easter: 

And  she  is  famous  for  her  sonnets? 

Oh-  no  ! she's  trimming  Easter  bonnets. 

John  Eberhardt : 

Only  this  and  nothing  more: 

S.B. ; A.B.;  M.A.;  LL.  D. ; 

M.D. ; D.D.;  B.M.;  F.I.C. 

Helen  Greene: 

When  Helen’s  hair  begins  to  curl 
’Tis  said,  she’ll  be  a wealthy  girl; 

In  France  and  Denmark  she’ll  be  seen- 
Travelling  in  her  limousine. 

Eleanor  Hatch:  An  Italian  honey- 
moon— 'what  bliss ! 

Elizabeth  Healy:  Healy’s  “ Health 

and  Happiness,''  is  a book  which  should 
be  in  every  home. 

Clayton  Hilliard:  Hilliard  the  Bold 
— the  first  aviator  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Time  3 hours-  20  minutes-  40  seconds. 

Walter  Horton : Three  times  a wid- 
ower he  will  become  discouraged  and 
devote  his  time  to  chemical  research 
work . 

Wilton  Jardine:  Badhelor  Hall,  de- 

spite the  many  fair  maidens  (brunette) 
who  took  advantage  of  Leap  Year. 

Mildred  Jones:  A renowned  sculptor: 
she  will  win  fame  by  modeling  from 
memory  a bust  of  Captain  Smith-  which 
will  be  placed  in  the  Jamestown  Li- 
brary. 

Annie  Kelley:  She  will  spend  her  life 


on  the  Shakspere — Bacon  controversy. 
(“There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides-”  as  Sir  Roger  said.) 

James  Kelley : Uncertain.  He  can’t 
decide  whether  to  be  an  expert  type- 
writer or  a salesman  for  Fourpenny 
Classics,  or  Foreign  Ambassador. 

Walter  Kenney:  He  will  make  him- 
self the  idol  of  the  Arlington  people  by 
inventing  a noiseless  lawn  mower.  The 
original  machine  he  will  present  to  the 
Arlington  High  School. 

Abel  Landall : 

Weary  and  bent-  bald  head  and  hook 
nose- 

M orn  to  a shadow,  buying  her  clothes. 

Arthur  Leary:  He  may  be  found  in 
charge  of  the  Swan  Boats  in  the  Boston 
Public  Gardens.  Six  tickets  for  twenty- 
five  cents. 

James  Lyons: 

He  used  to  be  a jockey. 

And  at  that  he  won  his  fame; 

But  now  he's  found  his  life-  work 

With  little  Lyons  to  tame. 

Annie  McArdle:  By  1920  she  will 

he  the  most  perfect  artist  in  the  world. 
She  will  color  all  the  seed  catalogues  in 
the  country. 

Annie  McGrath:  Sensation  in  New 

York  circles.  Millionaire  Van  De  Pyle 
leaves  fortune  to  his  private  secretary. 
Miss  McGrath. 

Kenneth  McLean : as  president  of 
Jackson  College,  he  is  one  of  Arling- 
ton’s most  popular  and  esteemed  citi- 
zens. 

Ruth  McLelland:  Arlington  district 
nurse. — Children  cry  for  her. 

Shatswell  Ober : 

If  you  wish  to  see  the  great  world 

And  every  possible  scene, 

Take  a ride  in  that  famous  biplane 

The  “S.  Ober”  flying  machine. 
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George  Percy:  One  of  the  400-  and 
still  unmarried.  Every  ambitious  New 
York  mamma  has  designs  on  him. 

Philip  Plaisted:  Philip  will  find  his 
proper  sphere  starring  as  Prince  Wee 
Wee  in  Barnuni  and  Bailey’s. 

Prances  Robbins:  Poultry  dealer. 

Fancy  prices  for  Rabbin 's  eggs. 

Ruth  Roop : Thrice  married,  her 

name  reads  thus:  Ruth  Roop  Rollins 

Randall. 

Eleanor  Russell: 

Eleanor  (nee  Russell)  from  Chelsea 
precincts  hails. 

She  loves  her  little  family,  in  which 
blonde  hair  prevails. 

Jack  Sanford:  Erstwhile  conductor 

of  the  A.  H.  S.  Kitchen  Orchestra*  now 
director  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  at  Ber- 
lin. The  ginger  he  formerly  put  in  his 
ale.  he  now  uses  in  swinging  his  baton. 

Arthur  Smith : The  handsome  meat 
cutter  in  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  employ.  We 
know  at  least  one  family  which  trades 
there  invariably. 

Juliette  Stacey:  New  attraction  at  the 
Arlington  Auditorium:  blear  the  20th 
century  Juliet  sing:  ‘‘0  Romeo.  Dear 
Romeo-”  to  the  tune  of  “Maryland. 
Sweet  Maryland.”  Young  men  in  the 
gallerv  are  requested  not  to  try  to  catch 
her  eve-  lest  the  prima  donna  have  the 
giggles. 

Miriam  Stevens: 

In  her  castle  in  Spain. 

Serenaded  each  night 
By  her  troubadour  lover. 

All  is  “sweetness  and  light. 

Raymond  Taylor:  He  will  refuse^ 

the  presidency  of  Technology,  decline 
the  honor  of  a congressional  seat,  and 
remain  content  to  be  known  as  “Wizard 
No.  II..  successor  to  Thomas  Edison.” 

Sadie  Tenneson:  Trained  in  domes- 


tic science  at  home  and  in  college.  Only 
blue  eyed  bachelors  need  apply. 

Rachel  Tuttle:  Future  Dean  of  Rad- 
Hiffe.  An  honor  to  1912. 

Florence  Webber:  Successor  to  Mad- 
am Szumowska  as  concert  player  and 
lecturer.  $100  a night. 

Blanche  Whelpley:  Children’s  en- 

tertainer. When  your  four-year-old  has 
a party,  procure  her  services  and  she  will 
rival  the  ice-cream. 

Clara  White : The  inevitable  suffrag- 
ette. arrested  Monday.  June  19.  1919. 
for  throwino  stones  at  the  Arlington 
City  Hall.  " 

James  Wiggins:  A veritable  Sir  Rog- 
er with  a charming  country  estate. 
(We’ll  come  out  for  our  twentieth  re- 
union. James.) 

Edith  Winn : The  accomplished  aid 

to  Mr.  Burbank,  has  recently  made  good 
her  name  by  inventing  an  odorless  on- 
ion. 

Oliver  Wood:  He  will  buy  out  Tiff- 
any’s shortly,  and  then,  curiously 
enough.  Wood  diamonds  and  jewelry 
will  be  all  the  rage. 

Helen  Woodman : 

Her  fate  without  doubt  will  be  that  of 
the  young  lady  from  Lynn. 

“Who  was  so  exceedingly  thin. 

That  when  she  assayed 
To  drink  lemonade. 

She  slipped  through  the  straw  and  fell 
in.” 

(We  trust  Helen  will  wear  a life-pre- 
server.) 


VALEDICTORY. 

Our  four  happy,  happy  years  of  High 
School  life  are  over,  and  even  those  of 
us  who  have  been  most  impatient  for 
the  future  and  all  that  it  holds  feel 
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a touch  of  sadness  and  a pull  at  the 
heartstrings  tonight.  We  have  formed 
friendships  with  one  another  which  will 
stand  the  test  of  time;  we  clearly  recog- 
nize now  that  our  teachers  have  been  all 
that  the  name  implies- — instructors, 
counsellors,  friends;  our  gratitude  over- 
flows as  we  think  of  our  superintendent 
and  principal  and  remember  their  un- 
tiring watchfulness  over  our  every  in- 
terest, their  [constant  encouragement, 
and  efforts  to  inspire  us  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sterling  character  and  high 
achievement. 

W hat  a store  of  learning  we  ought  to 
have  after  thirteen  consecutive  years  of 
energetic  attention  to  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge!  Be  that  as  it  mav-  at  least 
we  believe  that  the  foundation  has  been 
laid-  broad  and  firm,  for  the  structure  of 
a worthy  lifework  and  of  true  service  to 
the  world.  Thus  does  satisfaction  mingle 
with  our  regrets ; we  have  let  more  than 
one  opportunity  escape  us-  we  have 
been  at  times  indifferent  and  unappre- 
ciative- but  we  have  conquered  many  a 
difficulty  and  persevered,  else  we  should 
not  be  here  tonight. 

“Dear  old  A.  H.  S. !”  Our  hearts  will 
never  fail  to  thrill  in  response  to  the 
•strains  of  the  school  and  field 
songs;  and  to  you-  who  love  the  school 
even  as  we  do,  our  fellow  townsmen  and 
members  of  the  School  Committee-  the 
class  of  1912  in  its  turn  desires  to  pay  its 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  honor. 

And  now  indeed  has  come  the  mo- 
ment for  the  last  word.  Dear  class- 
mates, teachers,  leaders,  friends,  what- 
ever lies  beyond  this  veil  of  the  future 
of  which  are  so  conscious  on  this  occa- 
sion-— as  Tiny  Tim  observed,  “God 
bless  us-  every  one.” 


THE  PICTURE  MOTHER. 

Back  from  a winding  walk  of  sombre 
trees 

Arose  the  granite  walls  of  Brackley  * 
TIall. 

A mansion,  like  its  owners-  dread-  se- 
vere. 

1 hroughout  its  spacious  rooms  a loving 
girl- 

The  Baron’s  only  daughter-  Rosamond- 
IIad  shed  the  sunshine  of  her  merry 
heart, 

Till-  summoned  by  the  Baron,  there 
had  come. 

To  paint  the  portrait  of  fair  Rosamond. 

A youthful  artist-  still  unknown  to 
fame. 

lie  painted  her  among  her  garden  flow- 
ers- 

Laughing  and  sporting  with  the  butter- 
flies, 

When  heart  and  life  and  all  the  world 
were  May, 

And  as  he  painted  her  day  after  day- 
Their  simple  friendship  deepened  into 
love. 

So  in  t he  pictured  face  he  put  that  love 
With  all  the  youthful  ardor  of  his  soul. 
Then  when  his  long  and  precious  task 
was  done- 

Ile  asked  the  Baron  for  his  daughter’s 
hand. 

In  rage  the  Baron  scorned  his  humble 
state - 

I Tis  lofty  fancies,  and  his  life  of  toil. 

But  Rosamond,  prefering  love  to  ease 
Had  married  him  against  her  'father's 
will. 

The  Baron  disinherited  his  child- 
Banished  her  picture  to  a distant  room- 
Shut  up  his  heart-  and  never  smiled 
again. 

For  only  six  short  years  did  Rosamond 
Remain  to  give  her  happy-  helpful  lover 
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She  died-  find  left  a little  crippled  son 
To  be  his  father’s  only  joy  and  care. 
Bu|!  soon  the  father  followed  Rosamond- 
And  little  crippled  Dick  was  left  alone. 

Then  the  old  Baron  took  his  daughter’s 
child- 

Whose  days  were  numbered-  as  the  doc- 
tors said, 

And  left  him  to  the  care  of  servitors. 

So  Dickie,  like  a flower  in  a cave. 
That-  drooping,  still  will  struggle  to- 
ward the  light. 

Pined  in  the  gloomy  house  and  groped 
for  love ; 

’Till  one  old  servant  of  the  Baron’s  staff. 
Whose  heart  was  still  responsive  to  a 
child’s. 

Led  little  Dickie  to  the  distant  room 
Where  the  fair  portrait  of  his  mother 
hung. 

Then  little  Dick  was  happy  from  that 
hour. 

He  daily  to  that  room  would  go  to  play; 
And  merrily  would  sing  a childish  song. 
A happy  jumble  of  bright  things  and 

gay- 

Song. 

The  butterflies  skip. 

And  the  'bumblebees  hum. 

And  into  the  garden  we  come. 

O-  mother  we  ll  dance 
On  a sun-shiny  day. 

And  then  with  the  birdies  we’ll  play. 

At  night  when  the  stars- 
With  a wee,  blinlcie  light, 

Peep  over  the  garden  wall- 
You’ll  stand  by  my  bed 
And  watch  over  me. 

I won’t  fear  the  darkness  at  all. 

One  day  as  Dickie  by  the  picture  stood- 


A sunbeam,  falling  through  a beveled 
pane- 

Had  cast  a rainbow  on  the  child’s  fair 
hands. 

I11  pure  joy  he  laughed — a bubbling 
laugh, 

Like  singing  water  in  a forest  spring. 

The  Baron  chancing  by  the  door  had 
heard 

The  sound-  and  entering  the  room  in 
haste, 

Beheld  the  hated  picture  and  the  child. 

“Where  did  you  learn  of  butterflies?” 
he  asked. 

“My  picture  mother  taught  me,”  Dickie 
said. 

In  anger  then  he  summoned  all  his 
house 

And  told  them  if  again  the  child  were 
found 

Within  that  room  the  picture  would  be 
burned. 

Now  slowly,  month  by  month,  poor 
little  Dick 

Grew  weaker,  sadder,  and  more  pitiful- 

Pining  for  want  of  mother  love  and 
care. 

The  Baron’s  doctors  shook  their  head-- 
and  said 

That  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  the 
child. 

So  quietly  upon  his  bed  he  lay 

Watching  the  sunlight  upon  the  walls. 

And  often  lie  would  try  to  sing  again 
“The  butterflies  skip, 

And  the  bumble . . 

And  then  the  plaintive  song  would  die 
away. 

One  day  the  kind  old  servant  missed  the 
child, 

And-  hurr'ing  fearful  to  the  distant 
room, 

He  found  him  there — a little  lifeless 
heap, 
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Fallen  before  bis  own  dear  mother’s 
feet. 

With  tender  bands  lie  raised  the  life- 
less child, 

And  as  he  did.  the  picture  mother 
smiled. 

Alice  M.  Cotton,  1912. 


MONOLOGUE— THE  POINT  OF 
VIEW. 

(Mary  Arnold  to  her  mother  at  the 
dinner  table.) 


“Quarter  of  two.  and  Max  not  home 
yet.  Where  can  he  be? — Nothing  to 
keep  him  that  I know  of.  except  per- 
haps to  practice  cheers.  There’s  a game 
this  afternoon.  I don’t  know  where.  1 
did  know  who  it’s  with,  hut  I’ve  more 
lessons  than  usual  because  I missed  my 
last  study  period.  We  had  a lecture  in 
the  hall.  Yes,  it  was- — very  interesting. 
It  was  on : The  Relation  of  Health  to 
Success.’  The  lecturer  made  it  plain 
that  if  we  expect  to  succeed,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  break  down  our  health 
by  keeping  late  hours,  overeating,  or 
dissipating  in  any  way.  I hope  Max 
heard  what  he  said  about  overeating. 
‘Whom  the  coat  fits,  let  him  put  it  on’ 
— you  know. 

“Aside  from  the  lecture  my  program 
was  the  same  as  usual ; study  first,  Eng- 
lish second,  and  so  on. — In  English? 
The  ‘De  Coverley  Papers.’ — Yes,  I do, 
ever  so  much.  At  first  1 thought  them 
rather  uninteresting,  but  now  that  I’ve 
read  them  more  carefully  I can  enjo 
the  quiet  humor.  Sir  Roger  is  such  a 
lovable,  naive  old  man.  But  0 mother! 

I met  my  Waterloo  today  in  Algebra. 
Clock  examples,  and  they  are  awful ! 
Did  you  ever  have  them  when  you  were 


in  school?  Well,  you  don’t  know  what 
you  escaped. 

"Two  o’clock!  Crazy  fellow,  he  evi- 
dently cares  more  about  cheers  than 
dinner.  1 have  it.  Here’s  the  explana- 
tion. Jennie  Garland  stayed  too.  I’m 
wise  Maxie.  You  can’t  fool  your  twin 
sister.  Well,  I’m  going  upstairs  to 
study  now.  Don’t  let  Max  make  you 
think  lie’s  been  practicing  cheers  all 
this  time,  mother. 

“Here  lie  comes  now,  flying  down  the 
street  like  a lunatic, — coat  open,  neck- 
tie flying,— he  does  wear  such  fiery  ties, 
— and  not,  a sign  of  a book.  I’m  (/lad 
I'm  not  a boy,  aren’t  you.  Mother?1” 


(Max  to  his  mother.) 

“Dinner  ready?  I’m  famished.  Oh. 
never  mind  about  warming  anything. 
Just  on  with  it.  Pm  due  on  the  field  in 
fifteen  minutes.  Yes,  I know  I’m  late, 
but  I had  to  stay  to  practice  cheers. 
Well,  no,  not  quite  all  this  time  on 
cheers,  but  almost  all.  My  books?  Why 
today’s  Friday!  Now  ma>  listen  to  rea- 
son. If  I should  study  today,  how  much 
would  I know  by  Monday?  rPhere  are 
two  days  and  a half  between  now  and 
then.  And  I’ve  a study  period  first 
thing  Monday  morning,  and  1 can  do 
them  then.  Only  four,  French,  Eng- 
lish, Algebra,  and  Latin. 

“How  did  things  go  today?  Same  as 
usual.  Oh  no,  I forgot.  We  had  one 
variation, — exciting  event- — lecture  in 
the  hall  sixth  period.  My  study  period, 
of  course.  Interesting?  Humph!  just 
about  as  interesting  as  Uncle  Frank’s 
sermons.  I didn’t  listen  to  a bit  of  it.  It 
was  something  about — er — business  and 
overeating.  I found  the  ‘Clarion’  more 
to  my  taste.  Not  only  then  but  in  Eng- 
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lish  class  too.  We’re  'having  the  ‘Dc 
Coverley  Papers,  and  they’re  dry. 
Really  there’s  no  sense  to  them.  Catch 
me  spending  my  precious  time  study- 
ing those  things! — Don’t  begin  to  lec- 
ture me.  ‘I  prithee-’  for  as  soon  as  we 
have  something  worth  studying  I'll, 
study-  and  you  know-  ma,  I’m  quite  a 
shark  at  Algebra.  We're  having  clock 
examples.  They  are  bully.’  May  doesn’t 
think  so  then?  Well  ma-  she’s  only  a 
girl.  It  takes  a boy  to  do  hard  things, 
as  I’ve  said  before. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a great  game  this 
afternoon.  On  the  field,  at  three.  Cam- 
bridge High.  Sure  we’re  going  to  win. 
(Prepares  to  leave  the  table.)  Nope- 
nothing  more-  not  another  mouthful. 
I’m  ‘crop-full.’  But  Milton  used  that 
word-  why  shouldn’t  I?  Yes  he  did- — in 
‘La  Penser — / ‘La  Pensei — / in  one  of 
his  poems.  I heard  the  Seniors  reciting 
it. 

(Calls  up  stairs)  Hi  there  May-  com- 
ing to  the  game? — Oh  lessons!  Gee 
whiz ! Before  I’d  be  a girl ! 

A.  M.  P>. 


MONOLOGUE— THAT  HISTORY 


“It’s  just  half-past  two  now-  and  I’m 
going  to  get  right  to  work  and  put  one 
solid  hour  on  my  history,  and  see  if  I 
can’t  really  know  it  for  once.  (Doubt- 
fully turning  and  returning  pages  ot 
book.)  I wonder  what  he  gave  us  for 
a lesson.  I meant  to  mark  it.  I never 
know  where  to  begin  or  where  to  leave 
off.  I suppose  I ought  to  begin  where 
we  ended  last  time-  (but  I don’t  even 
know  where  that  is-)  and  study  the  rest 
of  the  book;  then  I’d  be  sure  to  get  it 
right.  I can’t  seem  to  get  hold  of  the 


new  f angled  way  of  studying  history  by 
reading  a half  dozen  authorities  and 
then  stopping.  I forget  it  all.  This  is 
the  way  Mother  learned  History,  and 
she  knows  a heap  still. 

Well-  making  a wild  guess-  I’ll  begin 
with  Abe  Lincoln,  and  study  as  far  as 
I can.  He  was  a dear  old  fellow  any- 
way: I know  I would  have  liked  him  if 
1 had  known  him-  so  as  long  as  I know 
a little  something  about  him.  probably 
this  chapter  will  come  easy  to  me.  Let’s 
see.  (Reading.) 

“Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1809.  He  first  lived  in  Indi- 
ana; then  moved  to  Illinois.” 

Now  I must  see  if  I can  look  off  the 
book  and  say  that  much. 

“Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Illi- 
nois. Then  he  lived  in  Kentucky  and 
er — Indiana.  What  was  that  date  16 
-?  No,  17—?  No,  18—?  Oh  dear,  1 
knew  I couldn’t  remember  that  date.  I 
never  could  remember  to  keep  dates- 
in  my  mind,  you  know.  When  I was 
in  the  grammar  school-  (that  was  long 
ago-)  I remember  one  day  when  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly  and  the' birds 

were  singing  gaily Oh  fudge-  I’m 

wandering  from  the  subject.  What  was 
I talking  about?  Oli  yes.  Abe  Lin- 
coln. I was  trying  to  think  of  that 
date.  Well,  I’ll  just  take  a peep  at  the 
book,  then  it  will  all  come  back  to  me. 
Our  instructor  says:  “It’s  not  what  you 
learn-  but  what  you  remember  that 
counts.  I think  that’s  a very  clever 
remark.  Now,  I’ve  gone  and  lost  my 
place.  Here  it  is.  1809—1809—1—8—0 
— 9.  I’ll  see  if  I can  say  the  Whole  thing. 

“Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in- er 
1809.  (Ah,  I got  you-  Steve!)  in  the 
state  of — which  was  it-  Indiana  or 
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Kentucky?  Oh,  I’ll  have  to  look  again. 
(Disgustedly.)  It  is  neither;  it’s  Ken- 
tucky! I’m  afraid  I’m  not  concentrat- 
ing my  mind  very  well.  That  reminds 
me, — I heard  someone  say  the  ot  her  day 
that  in  High  Schools  nowadays-  pupils 
were  taught  a conglomeration  of  every- 
thing and  not  much  of  anything. 

“Algebra,  for  instance,”  he  said, 
“what  good  does  it  do  in  after-life?” 
and  he  went  on  to  wager  that  not  five 
pupils  that  have  graduated  from  our 
school  during  the  last  ten  years,  (those 
that  didn't  go  to  college  of  course)  ever 
did  a problem  by  algebra  since.  I 
thought  of  telling  him  what  the  Prin- 
cipal says,  “Even  if  algebra  doesn’t 
come  in  handy  afterwards,  the  pupil 
has  at  least  learned  the  power  of  con- 
centration.” (Dreaming)  I guess  that’s 
what’s  lacking  in  my  anatomy,- the 
power  of  concentration. 

Well,  this  isn’t  getting  my  history 
done.  I guess  I'll  go  and  get  an  apple 
first.  T like  to  be  chewing  on  some- 
thing while  I’m  studying.  I can  study 
a great  deal  easier  and  somehow  I seem 
to  remember  better  too.  (Gets  apple 
and  comes  back  eating  it.)  These  apples 
are  great!  Now  I’m  ready  for  some  good 
stiff  studying.  Let’s  see,  I was  at  Abe 
Lincoln.  Poor  old  Abe  is  getting  sadly 
neglected. 

“Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky.” 
(Ah,  I must  see  if  that  is  right).  Yes, 
that’s  right.  Now  what  was  that  date. 
I’ll  look  it  up  again.  Of  course!  1809. 
I knew  that  all  the  time,  but  I just 
couldn’t  express  myself.  Those  apples 
are  sweet  but  they’re  so  small;  I guess 
I’ll  go  and  get  another  one.  I wish  they 
weren’t  away  down  cellar,  I waste  so 
much  of  my  valuable  time  going  after 
them.  Sensible  thing  for  me  to  do ; 


go  away  down  cellar  and  then  bring 
up  only  one  small  apple.  Well-  I’ll 
hurry  down  and  bring  up  a whole  plate- 
ful; then  I can  go  right  ahead  with  my 
history.  (Enter  with  several  apples.) 
Now-  I’m  fixed  for  a while. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  1809 
(Hurrah!)  in  Kentucky,  (Hurrah!) 
L’ve  got  it.  They  say  that  the  minds 
that  take  longest  to  grasp  a thing  have 
it  for  good  when  they  get  it.  J must 
have  a mind  like  that — He  lived 
first  in  Indiana  and  then  in  Illinois. 
I’m  getting  along  fine-  but  knock  on 
wood-  (tapping  forehead.)  Don’t  brag, 
I've  only  just  started.  I don’t  want  any 
more  of  these  apples,  do  I?  No,  of 
course,  I don’t,  I might  like  some  cook- 
ies, however.  (Come  back  with  cook- 
ies.) These  are  good  grandmother’s 
cookies.  I don’t  mean  the  kind  that 
grandmother  used  to  make,  but  that’s 
just  the  name  of  them.  I remember 
■ hen  I was  a little  girl,  I used  to  go  t ' 
see  my  grandmother  every  Saturday 
and  she  used  to  make  cookies  for  me, 
and  one  day  when  I was  feeding  the 
hens — (ha-  ha,  it  was  so  funny,)  I — 
wandering  again,  weary  Willie.  Back 
to  history,  foul  fiend. 

“TIis  family  was  miserably  poor,  and 
Lincoln  got  very  little  education.  Oh, 
here’s  Winnie  coming.  Hello,  my 
friend.  Have  an  apple  or  a cookie-  or 
both?  Then  you  must  sit.  right  down 
and  keep  quiet  because  I’ve  made  a new 
resolution,  I’m  going  to  study  my  his- 
tory. Oh>  your’e  going  to  do  your  own 
lessons?  Well,  I don’t  see  what  you 
brought  them  down  here  for,  why 
didn’t  you  do  them  at  home?  No,  you 
needn’t  go,  I didn’t  mean  to  be  rude. 
But  you  know  we’ve  tried  studying  to- 
gether before  and  never  succeeded.  But 
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it  will  be  all  right  today  because  I simp- 
ly won’t  talk.  Now  here  goes.  If  1 
study  out  loud  will  it  bother  you  any? 
No?  That’s  good.  I’ll  see  if  I know  as 
far  as  I’ve  gone. 

“Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1S09.  He  lived  first  in  Indiana  and  then 
moved  to  Illinois.  His  family  was  mis- 
erably poor  and  he  went  to  school  only 
about  a year.”  (Lucky  fellow!) — I do 
believe  he  would  have  felt  truly  sad  if 
he  had  known  lie  was  making  history 
for  us  poor  posterity  to  worry  over. 

“Winnie-  (suddenly)  do  you  know 
what  happened  in  class  today?  (Pause.) 
Well-  you  don’t  have  to  answer.  You 
needn’t  pretend  that  you  are  so  en- 
grossed in  your  studies  that  you  don’t 
hear  me.  I know  perfectly  well  you 
haven’t  any  more  power  of  concentra- 
tion than  I have.  Well-  (haughtily) 
I shall  not  trouble  you  again.  What? 
got  it.  done!  Your  shorthand?  Why- 
don’t  you  work  quickly!  Well-  any- 
way- shorthand  is  easier  than  history. 
When  it’s  done-  it’s  done-  that’s  all.  You 
never  know  when  your  history  is  done. 
But  now  I’m  bound  I will  put  my  mind 
on  my  history. 

“Lincoln  wrote  his  sums  on  a wooden 
shovel,  then  shaved  off  the  surface  so 
he  could  use  it,  again.  Plow  unique ! He 
was  a clever  man-  was  that  Lincoln. 

0 Winnie-  see  who  is  going  down  the 
street!  I don’t  like  her  new  suit,  do 
you?  I don’t  think  red  is  a very 
pretty  color  for  a spring  suit,  do  you? 
It,  isn’t  bad  for  winter  but, well 

“ — he  used  to  write  his  figures  on  a 
coal  shovel  and  then  shave  them  off'  so 
he  could  write  some  more  in  its  place.” 

Finished  your  English!  Say,  I didn’t 
Know  you  were  so  smart.  I never  gave 
you  due  credit.  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do 


now:  go  into  the  parlor  and  play  that 
new  piece  you  bought  last  week ; I for- 
get what  you  said  the  name  of  it  is 

Yes-  that’s  it.  I’ll  keep  right  on  study- 
ing just  tire  same.  Be  sure  to  leave  the 
door  open  so  I can  hear  you. 

“Lincoln  was  first  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Illinois-  was  then  elected  into  the 
legislature-  then  into  Congress.” 

That  is  a pretty  piece.  I like  the 
way  she  plays  too.  It  sounds  fine-  but 
I mustn’t  waste  any  more  time  listening 
to  it-  although  1 can’t  help  hearing  it. 

My  goodness,  that  can’t  be  Mother 
calling  me  so  soon.  Yes,  it  is.  Set  the 
table  for  supper!  Why  Mother-  I can’t 
yet,  I don’t  know  my  history.  Is  it 
possible  that  it’s  quarter  of  five.  I 
know-  but  I can’t  leave  it  till  after  sup- 
per. I have  other  lessons  to  do,  and  an 
hour’s  practising  besides-  but  I suppose 
I’ll  have  to  if  you  say  so-  but  really  I 
ought  not  to.  (Sadly) . I’ve  spent  over 
two  solid  hours  on  that  old  history  this 
lovely  afternoon,  and  noiv  I don’t  know 
it.  1 think  it’s  awful  mean  to  give  us 
such  long  hard  lessons.  Well-  I’ve  done 
the  best  I could,  that’s  all  that  is  expect- 
ed of  anyone- — I can’t  possibly  spend 
any  more  time  on  it,  and  it  isn’t  my 
fault  if  I don’t  know  it.  Just  think- 
two  solid  hours  of  hard  study  and  now  I 
don’t  know  it! 

(Closes  book  with  bang.) 

Annie  G.  McGrath,  1912. 


MONOLOGUE— “BLISS  TO  BLIST- 
ER.” 

(Enter  Harry  with  school-books, 
whistling.  After  putting  books  on 
desk  he  stops  thinking,  then  turns  and 
calls)  : 

“ITey-  raa-  did  Billy  Simms  say  he 
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was  going  to  the  last  dance  at  Thor- 
ton's with  Fliss  Reynolds?- Huh? — 
You’re  not  sure?  Well-  I know  he  did! 
(With  shrug  of  shoulders,  he  sits  down 
to  desk  to  study.  Something  troubles 
him.  After  attempt  to  forget  his  anxi- 
ety- he  says)  : Confound  it!  I’ve  got  to 
get  to  that  dance  at  Thorton’s  some- 
how ! There’s  Billy  Simms  going  with 
Fliss. — and  Fliss  is  the  whole  thing 
with  the  fellows  this  year!  Gee!  I wish 
1 was  in  Billy’s  shoes!  or  I wish — I wish 
I went  to  dancing  school.  Well,  if  I 
can  get  there  anyhow  I’ll  be  satisfied 
(thinking)  I wonder  if — couldn’t  I — 
- — is  that? — now  there’s  “Socrates” 
Bloomer!  Wouldn’t  “Socrates”  be  will- 
ing to  take  me  along  under  his  wing- 
in  stead  of  a girl ! Say  Ltha't’s  some  idea ! 
Soc  doesn’t  care  much  for  girls,  girls 
are  so  superficial ! Soc’s  ma  sent  him 
to  dancing  school  to  get  some  grace  in- 
to those  stiff  joints  of  his ! That’s  what ! 
I ll  call  him  up!  (Starts  for  telephone 
which  is  across  the  room,  when  tele- 
phone rings.  He  stops  astonished.) 
Who  can  that  be?  (Advances  to  tele- 
phone and  answers  it.) 

“Hello — This  is  Harry  Brooks — Oh 
hello ! Theresa — Who ! — What ! — Y es> 
I’m  for  Roosevelt,  but  politics  aside, 
what — er — did  you  call  me  up  for? — 
To  the  last  dance  with  you?  Sure.  I’ll 
be  glad  to  go- Thanks  ever  so  much — - 
What? — Oh  yes.  Billy  Simms  is  go- 
ing with  Fliss  Reynolds.  Most  any  fel- 
low would  be  crazy  to  go  with  her — Oh 
no,  no,  dire’s  too  steep  for  me ! — no,  all 
right  — Saturday  night,,  good-bye. 
(Hangs  up  receiver  and  gets  up  laugh- 
ing) . 

“So  now,  I’m  going  with  Ther- 
esa, Theresa,  oh,  you  Theresa  ! Theresa 
is  a dear  girl!  ’nr,  Theresa  is  a sweet 


damsel ! We  can  talk  about  Teddy  and 
Taft.  Well  anyway,  1 won’t  have  to 
bother  Soc.  Soc  can  take  his  dear  self. 
(The  telephone  bell  rings.)  What ! 
again  ! (Answering)  Idello — why  hello 
Fliss!  What ! What’d  you  say? — Go  to 
Thorton’s  last  dance  with  you! — Yes, 
yes — it  rather  surprised  me.  Yes — yes, 
well,  I’d  like  to  go  with  you  but — but  I 
— I — (aside).  What  in  botheration  will 
I do ! Well,  I’ll  tell  you  Fliss,  I’ll  call 
you  up  later.  I’ve— er — I’ve — er — 
got  to  ask  my  mother  first.  Yes- good- 
bye. (Hangs  up  receiver  and  gets  up.) 

“Oh  say,  this  is  fierce!  fierce!  Here’s 
Fliss  inviting  me  to  go  with  her  and  1 
just  promised  Theresa  I’d  go  with  her! 
Confound  Theresa!  I say,  confound 
her.  Ye  gods  and  little  fishes,  descend 
upon  Theresa  and — “and — er — excru- 
ciate her,  whatever  that  is!  Theresa 
ought  to  go  with  “Socrates.”  She  and 
Soc  would  make  a fine  pair.  They 
could  talk  politics  to  their  heart’s  con- 
tent. Fine  idea!  I’ll  suggest  that  to 
Soc  tomorrow!  (Goes  to  desk  and  sits 
down.)  But  I told  Fliss  I’d  call  her  up 
and  tell  her  if  I’d  go  with  her.  If  I say 
I’ll  go  with  her  what  excuse  will  I give 
Theresa?  It’s  a shame  to  dump  Ther- 
esa but  this — this  is  an  extraordinary 
occasion  ! Could  I — er — tell  her  I had 
a previous  engagement?  But  even  if 
1 did,  where  did  I get  it?  Oh  bosh ! I’ll 
start  again.  Methinks  I now  have  an 
idea!  How’s  this?  The  postman  brought 
me  a letter  this  morning  from  a girl,  in- 
viting me  to  the  dance  and  I just  found 
the  letter  after  telephoning  with  Ther- 
esa! (Laughs  and  makes  beeline  for 
telephone,  searches  in  book  for  number, 
then  takes  up  receiver.)  Give  me  Exe- 
ter 115  M.  Hello — This  is  Theresa  isn’t 
it?  Yes,  I thought  I recognized  yout 
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voice.  This  is  Harry.  Say.  Theresa 
(elegantly)  owing  to  the  displacement 
of  a letter. — a letter  I say.  an  invitation 
for  me  to  the  dance.  I — er — am  forced 
to  confess  in  all  bereavement,  dejection 
etc.,  that  I — er — can’t.  Yes  that’s  it,  I 
can’t  go  with  yon.  (Laughs).  What 
am  I laughing  at,  did  you  say?  Was  I 
laughing?  Well,  you  see,  Theresa,  it’s 
— er — this  way,  haven’t  you  ever  heard 
of  people  laughing  out  of — er- sheer 
sorrow?  Ilu'h?  Yes,  yes,  that’s  my 
case,  yes.  Who  is  it  I’m  going  with? 
FI — , oh ! T don’t  think  I’d  better  tell 
you!  no!  Yes,  it’s  too  bad  I can't  go 
with  you,  but,  you  know, — er — such 
things  will  happen ' Another  case  of 
“Here  today,  gone  tomorrow.”  Yes,  all 
right.  Goodbye;  oh  say,  I’m  awfully 
sorry  of  — course!  Yes,  goodbye. 
( Hangs  up  receiver.)  Dearie-  honey- 
bunch  and  sweetness!  I’m  awfully 
sorry  of  course,  of  course  and  of  course! 

(Goes  to  desk  and  sits  down.)  That 
was  a happy  thought  of  mine ! Well, 
it’s  quite  natural  isn’t  it?  Such  a tiling- 
might  happen.  ’Twouldn’t  be  at  all  sur- 
prising. Might!  Now  I’ll  call  up  Fliss. 
(Gets  up,  indulging  in  a little  poetical 
expression.)  Oh  ho!  woops  m’dear! 
now,  “To  Fliss!  Fliss!  wonderful  Fliss- 
here’s  where  we  go  from  Fliss  to  bliss.” 
(Goes  to  telephone-  picks  up  receiver.) 
Hello-  central-  give  me  heav- — - give  me 


Exeter  115,  no-  NO!  give  me  Exeter 
31857.  Hello — say  Fliss-  Fliss,  (very 
last  and  joyful.)  I can  go  with  you,  yes 
— yes — say,  I’m  more  than  pleased! 
Yes  when  shall  I call  for  you?  Shall 
we  walk  or  take  a car?  Better  walk, 
huh?  Yes-  take’s  longer-  yes!  Oh-  I sav- 
I think  it's  bully!  You'll  excuse  my 
raving  on,  like  this,  you  know-  but  you 
see — er — what!  what's  that!  did  I get 
that  right!  Say  it  in  French.  Try  Esper- 
anto. You  say,  you  can’t  go  with  me 
now!  (groans.)  Oh-  I say-  what’s  up? 
You  say-  what?  you  found  a letter 
from  Bill  Simms  inviting  you  to  the 
dunce,  after  talking  with  me?  And 
your  mother  had  mislaid  it?  Oh  say- 
this  is  too  much!  (Groans.)  What’s 
that?  (Suddenly  alert.)  What  are  you 
laughing  at?  What?  Out  of  plain  grief 
nothing!  I should  think  you’d  be 
ashamed  to  laugh  at  a fellow  in  my 
plight,  ashamed!  Yes,  yes — I know. 
Such  things  will  happen ! “Here  today- 
gone  tomorrow.”  Yes,  yes — Goodbye, 
('(.lets  up,  as  if  looking  for  something.) 
Glass  of  carbolic  acid-  please-  someone! 
A lid  she  does  n’t  seem  a bit  sorry  ! Then 
to  think  of  my  boo’ful  poetry.  (Repeats 
in  mockery.)  “To  Fliss,  Fliss,  wonder- 
ful Fliss,  here’s  where  we  go  from 
Fliss  to — ” Fliss  to  bliss?  bosh!  from 
bliss  to  blister. 

Durant  S.  Currier,  1912. 
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Owing  to  the  early  call  for  the  material  of  this  number,  two  track  events,  and  four  ball 
games  ( three  of  which  are  league  games  ) further  comment  will  be  omitted.  We  sincerely 
hope  the  team  will  win  the  championship. 


ARLINGTON  16  THAYER  6. 

In  a leone  game  of  ball  Arlington  de- 
feated Thayer  Academy.  Up  to  the 
sixth  inning  the  visitors  held  their  own- 
hut  soon  the  bats  of  Arlington  made 
things  look  different. 

Arlington. 

bit  po  r a e 

2 1 2 2 1 

3 0 2 0 0 

...  2 4 6 0 0 

• 1 '3  3 5 0 

3 9 1 0 0 

3 2 0 1 3 

0 0 0 0 0 

()  0 0 0 0 

0 5 1 3 0 

... 1 2 1 0 0 

0 1 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 

3 0 2 0 0 

Totals  19  27  16  12  4 

Thayer  Academy. 

bh  po  r a e 

McLaughlin  0 2 0 0 0 

Bates,  c -0  0 0 0 0 

C.  Read-  lb 1 7 1 0 0 


Small,  c 2 9 2 2 9 

W.  Reed.  3b  1 1 1 0 1 

Cates,  ss  1 3 1 2 1 

McClure,  cf 0 0 0 0 0 

Lawson,  p . . • 1 1 0 4 0 

Chapman.  2b  1 1 1 2 0 

Totals  7 24  6 15  5 

Arlirgton 3 0202540  o — 16 

Thayer o o 5 o o o 1 o o — 6 

Two  base  hits — Cates-  Ross-  Chaves- 
Blair.  Three  base  hits — Lowe.  Percy. 
Bower,  Cousens.  Home  run — Chaves. 
Stolen  bases — Buttrick,  Ross  2.  Chaves- 
Bower.  Lowe.  Base  on  balls — off 
Sweeney  2,  Chaves  1-  Lawson  2.  Struck 
out  by  Sweeney  3>  Chaves  6,  Lawson  4. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball.  Bates,  Percy- 
Chaves. 


ARLINGTON  11  NEWTON  10. 

At  Newton  Arlington  got  away  with 
another  game.  Inexcusable  errors  at 
critical  moments  of  the  game  gave  most 
of  the  runs  to  the  home  team  but  the 
heavy  batting  of  Arlington  overbal- 
anced them  and  won  out. 


Bower,  ss  . 
Percy-  If' 
Blair,  cf  . . 
Lowe,  2b  . 
Cousens-  lb 
Ross>  3b  . . 
Kelley,  lb 
Plaisted,  rf 
Reycroft.  c 
Buttrick,  c 
Zwinge,  c 
Sweeney,  p 
Chaves,  p . 
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Arlington. 

bh  po  r a e 

1 -lowers,  ss  • . . . 1 0 1 0 2 

111  air.  of  ..2  0 2 0 0 

Percy.  If  . . • 1 0 0 0 0 

Lowe.  2b.  3b  2 3 1 3 0 

Chaves,  p 2 1 1 5 0 

Ross,  2b.  3b 1 3 2 1 4 

Cousens-  lb  ■ 3 11  2 0 0 

Plaisted.  rf 1 2 1 0 0 

Reycroft.  c 1 2 1 1 3 


Totals  14  27  11  11 


Newton. 

bh  po  r a 


Hyatt.  If  0 2 0 1 

Nash,  lb  • 3 12  2 0 

Beal.  3b  1 2 1 2 

Whitney,  p.  rf -0  0 1 1 

Terrio,  cf  1 1 2 1 

Tapley.  c 0 0 2 1 

Harris.  2b  0 1 0 0 

Hyslop.  2b  . . • 1 0 0 0 

Wellman,  c 3 9 1 2 

He  Rnsha.  rf  • 0 0 0 0 

Spaulding  1 0 0 0 

Higgins  0 0 0 2 


9 


e 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 


0 

0 

0 


game  for  Arlington,  but  his  support 
was  far  from  what  it  should  have  been  ; 
frequent  errors  lost  this  game. 

Allen  School  ..  .2  1001  100  3—  8 
Arlington o o 1 1 o o o o o — 4 

Runs — Flaherty  2-  W.  Lowe  2.  Blair. 
Hurd.  C.  Flaherty.  Harris.  Cousens. 
Plaisted.  Lowe  Kelley.  Two  base  hits : 
C.  Flaherty.  Ross-  Buttrick.  Three  base 
hits:  Harris,  lib  Lowe.  Stolen  bases: 
Flaherty  2.  Blinn,  II.  Lowe.  Base  on 
balls:  Harris  3,  Kelley  1.  Struck  out: 
by  Harris  11,  Kelley  8.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball : Cousens. 


ARLINGTON  12,  STONEHAM  11. 

Arlington  won  the  second  game  in 
the  Mystic  League  series  from  Stone- 
ham.  The  game  was  quite  interesting 
at  times,  and  caused  many  spontaneous 
outbursts  from  the  rooters.  In  the 
ninth  the  climax  came  when  the  visi- 
tors were  one  ahead  and  Arlington  had 
two  on  bases  and  two  out;  Dave  But- 
trick then  slammed  out  a much  needed 
single  and  won  the  game. 


Totals  . . . . • 10  27  10  13  6 


Arlington 1 52002  10  0 — 11 

Newton 1 2 0 1 1 2 0 3 0— 10 

Arlington. 

bh 

po 

r 

a 

e 

Sacrifice — Blair,  Hyslop,  Plaisted. 

Bower,  ss  . . 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Two  base  hits — Percy,  Chaves.  Three 

Blair,  cf  . . . 

9, 

1 

1 

1 

0 

base  hits — Blair,  Lowe,  Reycroft.  Base 

Lowe,  2b  . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

on  balls — Whitney  1-  Spaulding  3-  Ilig- 

Percy,  cf  . . 

. • 0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

gins  1,  Chaves  5.  Struck  out — Hig- 

Cousens,  lb 

0 

14 

1 

6 

1 

gins  4.  Whitney  4,  Chaves  7.  Double 

Plaisted,  rf  . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

play — Lowe,  (unassisted),  Hyatt  to 

Ross,  2b  . . 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Nash.  Passed  balls — Chaves,  Higgins. 

Buttrick,  c . 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

Kellev,  p . . 

. . . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ARLINGTON  4.  ALLEN  SCHOOL  8. 

Chaves,  p . . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Arlington  met  defeat  at  the  bands  of 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

the  Allen  School.  Kelley  pitched  a fine 

Total 

. . • . . 9 

27 

12 

12 

3 
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Stoneham. 

bh  po  r a e 

Dempsey,  2 b 1 2 4 0 1 

Lannon,  lb  2 1 2 0 0 

Laugh  lin>  3b  -1  1 1 3 0 

Thompson.  2b 2 11  2 0 0 

Montague,  c 1 9 0 0 1 

Mullany,  ss  -0  0 0 0 2 

Keating,  cf  3 1 1 0 0 

Holden,  p 1 0 0 4 0 

Longmore.  rf  1 1 1 0 0 

Total  -...12  26  11  7 4 

Two  base  hits — Bower-  Laughlin. 
Three  base  hits — Keating,  Lowe.  Stol- 
en bases  Lowe  3,  Bower,  Blair  2, 
Thompson,  Dempsey  2,  Lannan  2, 
Chaves.  Base  on  balls — Off  Kelley  2, 
Chaves  1-  Holden  2.  Struck  out — By 
Kelley  1,  Chaves  4,  Holden  9.  Sacri- 
fice hits — Blair,  Holden.  Double  play 
—Percy,  Oousens.  Hit  By  pitched  ball 
—Percy  2,  Ross,  Dempsey. 


ARLINGTON  14  WINCHESTER  3. 


A nother  league  game  was  brought 
into  the  Arlington  camp  through  the 
defeat  of  Winchester.  The  whole  team 
played  for  all  that  was  in  the  game 
and  accomplished  a great  deal. 


Chaves,  p 
Cousins,  lb 
Scully,  lb 
Ross,  2b  . 
Plaisted-  rf 


Arlington. 

bh 
1 
0 
3 
5 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 


po  r a e 
113  6 

0 0 0 0 
2 3 6 0 
0 4 10 

2 2 0 0 
0 14  0 
10  1 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 10 
2 10  0 


Bower,  ss 
Keaney,  ss 
Blair,  cf  . 
Lowe,  cf  . 
Percy,  If 


Robbins,  rf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Buttrick,  c 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

Reycroft,  c 

• . . . 1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

Totals 

16 

Winchester. 

27 

14 

12 

2 

bh 

po 

r 

a 

e 

Lawson,  cf  ; 

SS 0 

1 

0 

Q 

o 

0 

Pen  all  gam 

c 1 

12 

0 

1 

1 

Goldsmith, 

If  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Goddu,  p . 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

Rogers,  2 b 

• 1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hilton,  cf., 

ss  0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Pierce,  rf  . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Prince,  3b 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Freeman  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Maguire  . . 

• 0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  . . 

1 

27 

Q 

6 

11 

6 

Arlington  . . . . 

5 3 10  2 

O 

O I 

2— 

-14 

Winchester  . . 

. O O I o o. 

o 

o o 

2- 

- 3 

Sacrifice  hits— Goldsmith.  Stolen 
bases — Bower,  Blair,  Lowe,  Buttrick, 
Percy,  Pierce  2-  Prince  3,  Hilton.  Base 
on  balls — Goddu  2,  Chaves  7.  Struck 
out, — By  Goddu  10,  Chaves  8.  Passed 
ball — -Buttrick.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — — 
Hilton. 


ARLINGTON  4 CAMBRIDGE  3. 

It  took  Arlington  ten  innings  to  de- 
feat, Cambridge  in  one  of  the  fastest 
games  this  season. 

Arlington. 

bh  po  r a e 

Bower,  ss  2 1 0 2 1 

Blair,  cf  . . . . • 0 1 1 0 1 

Lowe,  2b  3 4 1 1 1 

Percy,  cf  . . . • 0 0 1 0 0 

Reycroft,  c 2 4 1 2 0 

Ross,  3d  1 0 1 1 0 
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Cousens-  1 b 
Plaisted-  rf 
Wood-  p . 

Chaves,  p . 

Buttrick-  c 

Totals  2 30  6 9 4 

Cambridge. 


bh 

po 

r a e 

J.  Dee-  ss  ... 

...  1 

2 

1 0 0 

Flynn,  rf  . . . . 

2 

0 

2 2 0 

Green,  c 

...  1 

G 

0 3 0 

O’Connor,  3b 

...  0 

6 

0 1 2 

Harlow,  cf  ..• 

. . . 1 

5 

0 1 0 

Sands-  lb  . . . 

. . . o 

6 

0 0 0 

Reardon,  ,2b 

...  0 

O 

o 

1 0 0 

T.  Dee-  rf  . . . 

...  0 

1 

0 0 1 

Bean,  p 

...  1 

0 

(i  4 0 

McCarthy-  p 

...  0 

0 

0 1 1 

Totals 

. . • o 

26 

4 12  3 

Arlington  . • .4  0 

O 

o o o 

O 

O 0 2 — 6 

Cambridge..!  0 

O 

0 2 0 

o 

1 

o 

o 

Two  base  hits — 

Lowe. 

Stolen  bases 

— Blair  3-  Lowe- 

Bower, 

Percy-  liar- 

low.  Base  on 

ball 

s — Woods 

2-  Chaves 

2 Bean  4.  McCarthy.  ’Struck  out — By 
Wood  3,  Chaves  8-  Bean  3-  McCarthy. 
'Sacrifice  hits — Cousens-  |.  Dee.  Double 
play — Lowe-  '(unassisted.)  Hit  by 
Pitched  ball — Cousens. 


ARLINGTON  7 NATICK  5. 

In  a hard  fought  game  Arlington 
nosed  out  a worth  While  victory  from 
Natick.  Lowe  was  the  heavy  sticker. 

on. 

bh  po  r a e 
.1112  5 
.05120 


Lowe-  2b  4 5 2 2 0 

Percy,  If  1 2 0 0 0 

Plaisted,  ef 1 1 0 0 0 

Chaves-  p 1 2 1 1 0 

Cousens-  lb 1 6 1 1 

Buttrick,  c 0 5 1 3 0 

Kelley,  rf  0 0 1 0 0 

Totals  9 27  7 11  5 

Natick. 

bh  po  r a e 

Sheehan.  If  0 1 0 0 1 

Grady-  ef  ■...<>  4 2 1 0 

Howard-  ss 2 1 1 3 1 

Casey-  lb  2 3 2 0 1 

Murray.  3b  1 4 0 1 0 

Rourke-  rf  1 0 0 0 0 

Srye-  lb  0 4 ft  0 ■> 

Welch-  c 0 10  0 2 0 

Cassacant-  p 0 0 0 3 0 

Totals  6 27  5 10  6 

Arlington 2 0000050  o 7 

Natick 1 o 3 o 1 o o o 0—5 


Two  base  bits — Bower-  Howard. 
Three  base  hits— Casey,  Percy.  Home 
run — Casey  (Lowe)  Sacrifice  hits— 
Welch  and  Percy.  Base  on  balls— Off 
Cassacant  3-  Chaves  5.  Struck  out — By 
Cassacant  9-  Chaves  5.  Double  plays — 
Cousens  and  Chaves  2.  Passed  ball 
Buttrick.  Wild  pitch — Cassacant,  Hit 
by  pitched  ball — Cousens,  Chaves. 


ARLINGTON  2 WALTHAM  3. 

This  game  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
played  by  the  team,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  play  and  made  the 
borne  team  hustle.  Kelley  was  very 
effective  throughout  the  game. 


.18  0 1 
2 2 0 0 0 

0 2 0 0 0 

0 10  3 0 

1 7 0 0 0 
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Arlington. 


b'h  po  r a e 

Bower,  ss  1 1 1 3 1 

Blair,  cf  1 3 1 0.  .0 

Lowe*  2b  1 0 0 1 0 

Percy.  If 0 2 0 0 0 

Iioss*  3b 0 1 0 5 2 

Cousens,  lb 0 11  0 0 0 

I ’laisted.  rf 0 0 0 0 1 

Reycroft.  c 0 3 0 0 0 

Kelley,  p 0 1.  0 2 0 

Totals  3 24  2 11  4 

Waltham. 

bh  po  r a e 

.McCabe,  lb  0 11  0 1 0 

Randles.  2b  0 0 1 5 1 

Cobb,  cf  1 1 1 0 1 

Fagan,  p 0 0 1 4 0 

Ashworth,  c 0 9 0 0 0 

Johnson,  rf  2 0 0 0 0 

Duffy,  3b  • . . • 0 3 0 1 1 

Healey,  ss  0 1 0 2 0 

Varley.  If  1 2 0 0 l> 

Totals  4 27  3 13  3 

Waltham i o I i o o o o o—  3 

Arlington 00020000  o — 2 

Three  base  hits — Blair.  Two  base 

hits — Johnson,  Lowe.  .Sacrifice  hits — 
McCabe,  Ross.  Stolen  bases — Randle, 
Cobb,  Duffy.  Base  on  balls — Off  Fa- 


gan 9,  by  Kelley  5.  Passed  ball — Rey- 
croft. 


TREAS  F PS  REPORT. 
Apr.  23-  June  5,  1912. 


Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  $43.45 

From  Refreshments  ........  160.45 

From  Refreshments  65.43 

From  Dues  2.10 

From  Base  Ball  3.60 


Total  $275-03 

Expenses. 

Refreshments  $140 . 20 

Postage  and  Printing 9.94 

I Iockey  • . . 5 . 00 

Track  -...  10-62 

Base  Ball  89-69 

Sundries  -...  1.75 


Total  • $257.20 


Balance  on  hand  June  5,  1912, 

$17.83. 

Respectfully  submitted- 

A.  II.  Smith, 
Treasurer. 

I find  the  above  report  correct. 

F.  C.  Mitchell, 
Auditor. 


M.  Chaves,  ’13. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  English 
Club  is  to  be  held  Thursday  afternoon- 
June  13th,  in  the  hall-  too  late  for  the 
details  to  be  published  in  this  issue. 
The  special  feature  of  the  program  will 
be  a competitive  recital  of  original  se- 
lections. The  selections  will  be  judged 
for  excellence  in  composition  by  three 
out  of  town  judges.  Miss  Stacey-  ’12- 
will  sing  and  the  orchestra  will  play. 
As  last  year,  this  final  meeting  is  an 
open  one.  All  members  of  the  school 
and  friends  outside  are  invited  to  he 
present.  The  program  complete  will 
be  printed  in  the  first  Fall  number  of 
the  “Clarion.” 


THE  GERMAN  CLUB. 

The  last  meeting  this  year  of  Der 
Mehr  Kunde  Verein,  was  held  Monday 
afternoon,  May  27th.  The  program  for 
the  afternoon  was  turned  over  to  the 
new  members.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 

“Some  Famous  Castles.”  Donald 
Scully;  “Berlin.”  Harriet  Bullard; 
“German  Markets.”  Grace  Hoop; 


“Leipsic  and  Marburg  Universities.” 
Fletcher  Tuttle;  and  “Cologne  Cathe- 
dral.” Amy  Schwam'b.  Those  talks  were 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
successfull  which  shows  what  the  next 
year’s  Der  Meier  Kunde  Verein,  will  do. 

Helen  A.  Woodman,  Secretary. 


THE  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Science  Club 
for  this  year  was  held  Thursday-  May 
23rd.  in  the  Physical  Laboratory.  Ow- 
ing to  the  absence  of  E.  Mead,  ’14.  who 
had  been  elected  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing. Miss  McLelland.  ’12  presided. 

The  first  number  on  the  program 
“Photography.”  was  given  by  A.  AVun- 
derlich.  ’13.  This  was  followed  by  “The 
eve  as  a camera.”  by  J.  Eberhardt-  ’12. 
The  third  number  “Ploughing  by 
Dynamiting.”  was  given  by  J.  Hor- 
rocks.  ’13.  S.  Ober,  ’12  then  explained 
“The  Composition  of  the  Fire  Extin- 
guisher.” which  proved  very  interest- 
ing. The  last  number  “Invisible  Ink.” 
was  demonstrated  by  S.  Peppard-  13. 
and  much  was  learned  from  this  part 
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cf  the  program  of  the  value  of  messages 
written  in  “invisible  ink.”  and  how 
the  receiver  may  read  them.  Although 
there  were  not  many  present,  those 
I here  agreed  that  it  was  an  interesting 
meeting. 

in  the  last  issue  of  the  “Clarion,’’  ap- 
peared an  error  in  the  Science  Notes. 
Miss  G.  Woodend.  ’14.  was  the  author 
of  “Bacteria  as  Fertilizer,”  and  Mr.  G. 
Miller.  ’14.  of  “ Distillation ,”  (an  ex- 
periment). and  Mr.  T.  Bell,  ’ll. 
of  “ Surveying 

In  behalf  of  the  Science  Club,  1 wish 
to  extend  thanks  to  all  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  programs  of  this  year,  and 
hope  that  the  club  will  continue  to  do 
good  work  along  original  and  research 
lines,  in  the  future. 

Ruth  Iv.  McLelland. 


EXCHANGES. 

The  E.  L.  II.  S.  “Oracle”  contains 
a number  of  good  stories,  “The  Garden 
of  Perplexity,”  and  “In  Time  of  Need" 
being  particularly  interesting. 

The  stories  in  the  Lowell  High 
School  “Review”  are  exceptionally  in- 
teresting. The  Exchanges  must  have  re- 
quired much  work  and  care. 

The  “Sassamon”  has  good  editor- 
ials and  Athletic  notes. 

The  “Recorder”  continues  to  be  an 
interesting  magazine.  The  literary  de- 
partment, Exchanges  and  School  notes 
are  verv  well  written. 


Prof.  (To  forgetful  student.)  What’s 
your  head  for  anyway? 

Student. — To  keep  my  necktie  from 
slipping  off. — Ex. 


A Modern  Melodrama. 

Overture — Melody  in  L. 

Cast — Villain — Hog  and  Girl. 

Scene — -Around  Indian  Creek. 

Synoposis  of  First  Act— Villain 
throws  girl  in  creek;  Dog  jumps  in, 
drinks  up  creek  and  saves  girl. 

'Second  Act — -Villain  tries  to  escape. 
Dog  coughs  up  river — villain  drowns. 

Curtain . 

—Ex. 

Brutus — “Hello  Caesar,  how  many 
eggs  did  you  have  for  breakfast?” 

Caesar — “Ft  tu,  Brute.” — Ex. 

He.  Don’t  you  think  that  you  could 
learn  to  love  me? 

She — Well  I might.  I once  learned  to 
love  spinach  after  a good  deal  of  effort. 

—Ex. 

Doctor,  after  examining  Pat,  who 
had  been  run  over  by  an  automobile: 
“Madam,  1 fear  your  husband  is  dead.” 

Pat,  feebly;  “No,  I ain’t  dead  yet.” 

Airs.  Pat.  in  sobs:  “Hush,  Pat,  the 
gintleman  knows  better  than  you.” 

-Ex. 

N.  B.  All  jokes  handed  in  for  publi- 
cation should  be  written  on  tissue  pa- 
per, so  that  the  editor  can  see  through 
them. — Ex. 
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dog  rolled  over  his  own  back.” 

He  must  have  been  playing  solitaire 
leap-frog. 

History:  Mr.  P. — explaining  how  the 
Romans  procured  their  slaves-  “Some- 
times they  would  clean  out  a whole 


ss  that  in  good 


province. 

Miss  II : 

English.  Mr.-  P.” 

Mr.  P : “Sometimes  they’d  sweep 

a whole  province,” 

Latin  translation : “He  held  his  eyes 
fastened  to  the  stars.” 

Latin:  Mr.  S : There  are  too 

many  trills  in  your  translations  Miss 
St — c — . Your  translations  are  too 
much  like  your  laugh. 

Miss  St — c~>  quickly.  “Oh-  I’m  al- 
ways sure  of  my  laugh.” 


ing  axe.  Whereupon  the  birds  rise  and 
sing  in  chorus: 

“Woodman,  Woodman,  Spare  that 
Tree.” 

But  he  is  relentless.  The  tree  falls. 
Sadly  he  gazes  upon  the  dead  birds. 
The  Roop  had  killed  them.  Just  then 
foot-steps  are  heard  approaching  on 
horseback.  Daniel  rushes  from  the 
Lyons’  den-  shouting.  “Halt!  Who  goes 
there?”  A voice  from  the  darkness  re- 
plies: “It  is  I,  Lieutenant  Jack  Dalton 
of  the  21st  United  States  Infantry,  and 
I have  come  for  the  papers.”  Where 
upon  the  birds  rise  and  sing  in  chorus: 
“Ta  ta  ta  ta  ta  ta>”  to  the  trump'hant 
strains  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
Quick  Curtain. 


A Tragedy  in  a Jar  din  (e). 

The  only  sound  to  be  heard  is  the 
Russell  of  the  Winn  through  the  Birch 
tree.  The  curtain  rises  disclosing  a 
Greene  nest.  One  by  one  the  eggs 
Hatch,  and  A hern,  some  Robbins>  two 
Tuttle  doves  and  a Crowe,  emerge.  A 


Society  News. 

Florence — Easter  Sunday. 

Romeo  (?)  — Juliette. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  wed- 
dings of  the  season  was  solemnized  yes- 
terday at  the  Church  of  the  Christen- 
son, when  Romeo  (?)  and  Juliette  were 
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united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony. 
The  bride  was  arrayed  in  a sumptious 
bridal  toilette  of  White  Cotton,  spun  by 
a famous  Florentine  Webber.  She  car- 
ried a shower  bouquet  of  Dacey  ( s ), 
and  was  given  away  by  her  Dad  ( mun .) 
Just  before  the  ceremony-  while  the 
bridal  procession  was  forming-  a Cur- 
rier brought  a note  from  the  groom 
saying: 

“1  won’t  be  Abel  to  get  there  for  ten 
minutes.  I have  a pressing  engagement 
with  the  Taylor. 

Yours. 

Romeo.  (?) 

The  bride  Blanche  (d)  with  fear, 
and  Shrieked-  “Oh-  Kenney  (can  he) 
get  here  on  time?” 

True  to  his  word  the  bridegroom  ar- 
rived in  ten  minutes  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed  without  further  inter- 
ruption. 

After  the  reception  the  bride  and 
groom  departed  for  Clayto(\\)n  in  a 
Ste  eens-Duryea  car. 

Among  the  notables  present  were 
John  Paul  Jones,  General  McLelland, 
and  the  poets  Barns  and  Tenneson. 

If  here 

Your  name  does  not  appear 
Don’t  mind  a bit- 
It  wouldn’t  fit. 


1913. 

Mother  Goose  in  A.  II.  S. 

One  misty-  mioisty  morning. 

When  cloudy  was  the  weather. 

We  chanced  to  miss  the  trolley-car  and 
walked  to  school  together  ; 

Put  as  we  turned  the  corner,  we  heard 
the  gong’s  loud  din — 


Oh-  we’ll  never  be  late!  We’ll  never  be 
late ! 

We’ll  never  be  late  again ! 

1 had  a little  pony, 

Kept  carefully  hid  away  ; 

I lent  it  to  a class-mate 
To  use,  one  luckless  day. 

He  used  it,  then  forgot  it- — 

They  found  it  on  the  stair ; 

To  use  my  little  horse  again 
You  bet  I’ll  never  dare. 

Presented  entire  by  a Junior  member 
of  the  Greek  class: 

Master  C.-  translating:  “The  baggage 
animals  stretched  out  for  a long  dist- 
ance— ” 

I have  examined  the  above  and  find 
it  to  be  a joke. 

W.  Horton. 

(Forgery! — W.  LI.) 

Latin  III.,  Simultaneously:  “And 

George  did  it.” 

Further  appropriate  quotations  for 
that  notorious  class: 

“Suit  the  action  to  tire  word” 

(Result) 

“No  voice  in  the  chambers; 

No  sound  in  the  hall.” 

“The  old  order  changeth-  yielding- 
place  to  new.”  (and  a new  bookbinding 
is  needed.) 

“Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead.” 

Owing  to  certain  restrictions  a signi- 
ficant fraction  of  Latin  III.’ 8 history 
will  remain  unpublished. 

Greek  pupil-  translating:  “And  they 
took  off  their  clothes  with  their  dag- 
gers.” Mercy!  Hope  they  had  safety- 
pins  when  they  put  them  on  again. 

Master  O’Keefe  in  English  recita- 
tion : 

“ — and  when  he  come  back 
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'Teacher,  correcting:  “When  lie  came 
back.” 

Master  O’K.-  proceeding  with  dig- 
nity:— “and  when  he  returned — ” 

Are  there  not  some  youths  in  our 
midst  who  might  have  given  to  Dr. 
Goldsmith  some  points  on  the  wooing 
of  the  “Jessamy  Bride?”  or  to  Sir  Rog- 
er in  his  pursuit  of  the  fair  Widow? 

Isn't  it  nice  to  have  the  grass  so  high 
on  the  bank  around  the  athletic  field? 
So  cool  and  secluded,  and  of  course,  it 
doesn’t  matter  if  you  can’t  see  much 
of  the  game. 

A propos  of  the  French  play — that 
brunette  wig  made  more  difference  on 
F . . m . . g than  it  would  on  some  of  us. 

Clever  in  E—  1 — h>  wasn’t  it.  to  pick 
up  those  messages  at  the  inter-club 
meeting  last  month.  lie  certainly  is  a 
wire  (less)  puller. 

What  kind  of  showing  will  1913 
make  when  it  comes  to  Blake  Book 
awards?  “Be  good-  sweet  child,  and  let 
who  will  be  clever.” 

By  the  way.  shall  you  learn  the  July 
and  August  creeds? 

We  will  not  say  of  our  school  as  Ma- 
caulay (or  someone)  said  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation : — that  it  is  like  a keg  of  (its 
own)  beer,  froth  at  the  top.  dregs  at  the 
bottom,  'but  sound  and  sweet  in  the  mid- 
dle. No!  The  'Seniors  have  proved 
themselves  good  stuff — we  are  sorry  to 
see  them  go;  and  the  freshmen  will  be 
all  right  when  they  are  properly  season- 
ed. As  for  us — well,  we  hardly  need  to 
blow  our  own  horns ! 


A 1913  Casabianoa. 

The  hoy  sat  in  the  corner  seat, 

And  all  but  him  had  fled; 

The  sunbeams  through  the  window 
beat 

Upon  his  sleeping  head. 


Yet  innocent  and  still  he  lay.- ■ 

He  should  have  been  in  class; 

They  came  to  summon — went  away; 
The  teacher  let  it  pass. 

The  time  rolled  on — he  did  not  stir; 

The  Freshies  all  around 
Grew  restless  quite — things  ’gan  to 
whirr, 

But  the  sleeper  heard  no  sound. 

They  called  aloud:  “Say,  Emus,  say, 
What  you  dreaming  ’bout,  old  man?” 
But  all  unconscious  there  he  lay, 

While  whispers  ’round  him  ran. 

“Ho ! sleepyhead !”  again  they  cry, 

And  still  he  heeds  them  not. 

Around  his  head  begin  to  fly 
Erasers  thick  and  hot. 

Upon  his  bro.v  they  pattered  down 
And  in  his  waving  hair; 

But  he  was  dreaming  sweetly  on, 

And  ne’er  a rap  did  care. 

There  came  a burst  of  thunder  sound ! 

The  bell! — where  could  he  be? 

He  raised  his  head  and  gazed  around ; 
What  he  heard  was — “He,  lie,  he.” 

Well,  vacation  is  here;  but  cheer  up! 
It  doesn’t  take  long  for  September  to 
appear. 


1914. 

We  Sophomores  have  certainly  pur- 
sued the  “even  tenor  of  our  way,”  this 
month : no  one  has  done  or  said  any- 
thing erratic  to  write  up  for  our  worthy 
paper,  this  month,  (not  that  we  are 
ever  brilliant!)  But,  they  say,  “Happy 
is  that  nation  whose  annals  are  brief,” 
and  perhaps  it’s  the  same  with  classes. 
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Iii  English  Mr.  M.  was  speaking  of 
the  use  of  slang:  “We  all  say  ‘Let 
George  do  it.’  ” 

Bright  pupil,  quickly : But  George 
is  never  around.” 

Notice:  If  anyone  finds  a boy  answer- 
ing to  the  name  of  George,  kindly  re- 
quest him  to  stay  “around.” 

In  French,  Sir  Pupil  :“Mais  l^s  pau- 
vres  pecheurs. . . . ” “But  the  poor  sin- 
ners  ” 

In  Latin : Miss  S.  informed  us  “that 
Hannibal  tied  fagots  on  the  wings  of 
the  bullocks.'  It  should  have  been — 
“tied  fagots  on  the  horns  of  the  cattle.” 
She  confessed  that  she  thought  a “bull- 
ock,” was  a kind  of  a god! 

The  blastings  for  the  excavations  of 
the  new  town  hall  are  a source  of  great 
unrest  in  Room  10.  That  shrill  whistle 
blows — everyone  jumps  and  put  his 
fingers  on  his  ears  to  shut  out  the  sound 
of  the  coming  blast.  Miss  Robertson 
says,  “Children,  children,  be  quiet; 
don’t  make  such  a fuss.”  But  when  the 
fatal  moment  comes  she  jumps  higher 
than  anyone ! 

Just  because  you  are  in  an  “PI  on  or 
Division,”  it  doesn’t  signify  that  you  al- 
ways do  well.  In  geometry  the  other  day 
one  “Honor”  pupil  stood  up  almost  a 
half  an  hour  trying  to  get  the  explana- 
tion of  a theorem  through  her  head. 
Such  brilliance ! 

A brief  summer  and  junior  dignity 
(ahem!)  will  descend  upon  us.  Won’t 
it  be  fun  to  be  in  one  of  the  “two  up- 
per classes?”  We  are  just  at  the  Half- 
way House  now  and  we  hope  that  the 


last  two  years  won  t bring  any  steeper 
climbing.  Welcome  to  our  places,  0 
Freshmen ! 


1915 

If  we  don’t  say  much  in  this  com- 
mencement number — it’s  because  we 
have  been  taught  that  children  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard  on  important  oc- 
casions. 

However,  lest  readers  should  fear 
that  we  are  too  unable,  like  Uriah  Ileep, 
we  may  say  that  we  feel  ourselves  by 
now  to  be  a well  established  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  A.  IP.  S. 

In  Latin:  Pupil  translating:  “Caesar 
led  a ditch  across  the  hill.” 

In  Algebra:  Miss  B:  Is  there  a per- 
fect square  in  the  numerator? 

M iss  M.:  “Y  es>  the  denominator.” 

MissJ.:  (after  announcing  class- 

work)  “Mr.  E — why  aren’t  you  work- 
ing?” 

Mr.  E.  I haven’t  any  paper,  and 
I can't  do  them  anyway.” 

M iss  J. : “You  have  a good  brain, 
Mr.  E — , and  I can  supply  you  with 
a block.” 

In  English  C the  astonishing  state- 
ment was  made  that  “the  end  of  his 
life  was  that  he  was  murdered.  Pie  died 
when  he  was  murdered.” 

We  wish  every  member  of  our  class 
a happy  vacation  and  we  hope  that  all 
may  come  back  in  the  fall  rested  and 
read}"  for  another  pleasant  year  of 
school  life. 


A FRIEND 
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Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

FREDERICK  W-  HAMILTON,  D-  D,  LL.  D-,  PRESIDENT 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  The  Graduate  School 

Jackson  College  for  Women  The  Medical  School 

The  Engineering  School  The  Dental  School 

The  Crane  1'heological  School 

The  Certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  Accepted  for  Admission 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS 

Philip  M.  Hayden , Secretary,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

BLANKETS 

For  the  Den,  Couch  Cover,  Auto  and  Carriage  Robes,  Etc. 

J.  S.  LIVINGSTON 

59  Temple  Place,  Blake  Building,  Room  115 


E.  F.  LeGENDER 

DOANE 

Scientific  Hairdressing 

All  Tools  Thoroughly  Sterilized 
Special  attention  given  to  Children 

1377  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

JAMES  W BRINE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HORNBLOWER  & WEEKS 

Fine  Athletic  Goods 

INVESTMENT 

BASE  BALL  UNIFORMS 

SECURITIES 

BASE  BALL  SHOES,  GLOVES,  MITTS 
BATS,  ETC. 

60  Congress  Street  - - Boston 

Arlington  High  School  Boys  are  entitled  to 
our  Wholesale  Prices.  These  prices  are  much 
lower  than  the  same  grade  of  goods  can  be 
bought  for  elsewhere. 

1436  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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SCHOOL  PINS 

Designed  and  flade  by 

w.  c 

. DORRETY 

Factory  and  Salesroom 

p c'  ■'FV:.* 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  OR  SAMPLES  CHEERFULLY 

387  WASHINGTON  ST. 

SUBMITTED  ON  REQUEST 

FREE  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  CLASS 

BOSTON 

PINS  AND  MEDALS 

T ufts  College  Medical  SchooLT ufts  College  Dental  School 

The  Building  Has  Recently  Been  Enlarged  and  Remodeled 

Offers  a Four  Years'  Graded  Course  facilities  only  to  be  found  in  a large 
including  all  branches  of  Scientific  and  city. 

Practical  Medicine.  The  Laboratories  Three  Years’  Graded  Course,  cover- 

are  Extensive  and  Fully  Equipped,  ing  all  Branches  of  Dentistry.  Labo- 
Clinical  Instruction  is  given  in  the  ratory  and  Scientific  Courses  are  given 
various  Hospitals  of  Boston  which  afford  [ in  connection  with  the  Medical  School. 

CLINICAL  FACILITIES  UNSURPASSED 


Thirty  Thousand  Treatments  being  made  Annually  in  the  Infirmary 

The  Diploma  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations  but  candidates  for  the 
Medical  School  must,  in  addition  to  the  diploma,  present  satisfactory  certificates  of  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Physics,  and 
must  pass  an  examination  in  Chemistry.  For  further  inform  ation  or  a catalog,  apply  to 

FREDERICK  M.  BRIGGS,  Secretary 


Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  - - 416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

J 

R.  W.  MURPHY.  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


ARTHUR  F.  BREED 

fittorney  anil  Gounsellor-at-Law 

Room  916-18  Winthrop  Building 
7 WATER  STREET 

BOSTON 

Residence,  13  Ashland  St.,  Arlington  Heights 
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n GOOD  PRINTING  BRINGS  BUSINESS 

HAROLD  OAKES  BIXBY 

JOB  PRINTER 

TEL.  382-2  ARL. 

EST.  1908 
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SAM  KAPLAN 

ladies’  and  Custom  tailor 

GENTLEMEN’S  VHIIVI 

Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Remodeling 
43  Park  Avenue  - - Arlington  Heights 
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jperflam 

GEORGE  A.  LAW 

Hack,  Livery  and  Boarding 

..  Stable  .. 

14  Mill  Street  Arlington,  Mass. 

Telephone  Stable  67-2,  Home  189-5 
All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tired  Carriages 

UkJ * WWD 

JOSEPH  P.  KERRIGAN,  D.  M.  D. 
Dentist 

Associates  Building,  Arlington  Centre,  Mass. 

T.  H.  EMUS 
Pharmacist 

1320  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

THERESA  B.  THOMAS,  D.  M.  D. 
CHARLES  A.  THOMAS,  D.  M.  D. 

Dentists 

Associates  Building  - - Arlington,  Mass. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Repairing  Watches  and 
French  Clocks 

FRED  A.  SMITH 
Stationery  and  Fountain  Pens 

489  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL,  JR. 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington,  Mass. 

CHARLES  DAVIS  COBB,  D.  M.  D. 
Dentist 

22  Post  Office  Building  - - Arlington 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

J.  T.  MELLO 
Hair  Dressing 

Special  Attention  given  to  Children 
1366  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington  Heights 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

DR.  G.  W.  YALE 
..  Dentist  .. 

Post  Office  Building  - Arlington,  Mass 

A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Tailor 

Altering,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Phone  Haymarket  150  Established  in  1887 

W.  H.  McLELLAN 

Awnings,  Tents,  Flags,  Window  Shades 
Boat  Covers,  Spray  Hoods 

15  Merrimac  St.,  Cor.  Haymarket  Sq.,  Boston 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

WILLIAM  GRATTO 

Hardware,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 
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The  Best  Candies 

you  can  secure  are  none  too  good 
when  you  entertain. 

ON  OUR  CANDY  COUNTER 

you  will  always  find  the  BEST 
and  LARGEST  Assortment  in 
town. 

YERXA  & YERXA 


D.  BUTTRICK 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 

Right  Quality  at  Right  Prices 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  - Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 


Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  Sticks  at 

WETHERBEE  BROS. 

400  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15c 

THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 


Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH'S  PHARMACY 


A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc.,  at 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

W.  E.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
KNOW  PICTURES  : : 


939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


A.  L.  BACON 

IVIason  and  Contractor 


lobbing,  Whitening,  Plastering.  Etc. 

Residence,  Cor.  Mystic  St.  and  Davis  Ave. 

Telephone  310  Arlington,  Mass. 


Telephone  Connection 


H.  SMITH 

Booklet  of  Styles  and  Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Custom  Tailor 

Prices  mailed  on  request.  Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Repairing 

1368  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 
Telophone  Arlington  834-M 


David  Duncan 


FLORIST  DECORATOR 

Wedding  and  Festival  Decorations.  Funeral  Designs 


GREENHOUSES,  133  MYSTIC  STREET 

Telephone  Connection  ARLINGTON,  MASS, 


MONUMENT  HAIR  DRESSING  PARLOR 

444  Massachusetts  Ave.,  opp.  Hedford  St. 

HOCKEY  SKATES 
Carefully  Ground  and  Concaved 


JOSEPH  F.  COOK 


Stationery  PRINTER 

Engraving  


Embossing 

Lithographing 


BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURING 

244-246  Milk  Street  Telephones 

Cor.  Atlantic  Ave.  Main  2237 

Boston,  Mass.  East  Boston  235 


Arlington  Gas  Light  Co. 


N.  J.  HARDY 

. Caterer . 

657  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

Telephone  [12-2 

E NELSON  BLAKE,  Prest,  Hon.  JANIES  A.  BAILEY,  Jr-,  Vice-Prest. 
JOHN  A-  EASTON,  Cashier  JOHN  A.  BISHOP.  Chief  Clerk 

First  National  Rank 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

$115,000.00  Capital,  Sarplas  and  Profits 

After  twenty  years  of  success  it  renews  its 
Charter  for  twenty  years  more.  We  offer  the 
people  of  Arlington  and  vicinity  most  ample 
banking  security,  most  accommodating  hours 
and  terms.  Our  Directors  are  honored  and  re- 
liable men.  Our  office  force  efficent,  prompt 
and  polite. 

OPEN  FROM  8 A.  n.  to  5 P,  M.  Also  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  Evenings  from  7 to  8.30 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  business 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

dhtftngfon  (Kufo  Co. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

CLICQUOT  CLUB  GINGER  ALE  CO. 


Mansfield  Crackers 

ASK  FOR  THE/VI  AT 


HOL  T’S 
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WILLIAM  A.  MULLER  CO. 
Insurance 

18  Central  Street,  Boston,  Hass. 

DIEGES  & CLUST 

“Tf  wt  male  it,  it’s  right” 

CLASS  PINS 
FRATERNITY  PINS 

New  Lawrence  Building 

l49Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Re^croft’g 

(P^armaqp 

Massachusetts  Avenue,  corner 
Brookline  Street,  Cambridgeport 

Cut  Flowers 

Funeral  Designs 

and  Decorations 


w.  w.  rawson 

Cor.  Medford  end  Warren  Sts. 
ARLINGTON 


WILLIAM  READ  & SONS 

ATHLETIC  OUTFITTERS 

BASKET  BALL,  TRACK 
HOCKEY  and  GYM  OUT- 
FITS, SWEATER  JACK- 
ETS, JERSEYS,  Etc. 


Outfitters  for  Arlington  High 


Special  Discount  Given  to 
Arlington  High 

Send  for  Our  Year  Book 


BERT  S.  CURRIER 

3nsurcmce 

79  Milk  Street  - Boston,  Mass. 

Cbe  ncrilttvestern  mutual  Cifc 

INSURES 

From  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
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The  Best  Candies 

you  can  secure  are  none  too  good 
when  you  entertain. 

ON  OUR  CANDY  COUNTER 

you  will  always  find  the  BEST 
and  LARGEST  Assortment  in 
town. 

YERXA  & YERXA 


Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  Sticks  at 

WETHERBEE  BROS.  CO.,  Inc. 

480  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15c 


D.  BUTTRICK 

Butter,  Fggs  and  Poultry 

Right  Quality  at  Right  Prices 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 
Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH'S  PHARMACY 


THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 

ARLINGTON 


A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


W.  M.  PEPPARD 


Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 


939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


PHOTOGRAPHS  THAT 
ALMOST  SPEAK 


T.  H.  EMUS 
Pharmacist 

1323  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 


Telephone  Connection 


H.  SMITH 

Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Custom  Tailor 

Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Repairing 

1368  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 
Telephone  Arlington  834-M 


IF  It  is  no  more  use  giving 
advice  to  the  idle  than  pour- 
ing water  into  a sieve  . . . 
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EDITORIALS 


To  every  member  of  the  Arlington 
High  School,  the  “Clarion”  extends 
hearty  greeting  and  a sincere  wish 
for  the  success  of  the  coming  year. 
For  some  of  us  it  is  the  last  year ; let 
us  fill  every  moment  with  worth  while 
work  or  play,  and  make  it  a year  of 
pleasant  memories  unmixed  with  re- 
grets. For  as  many  more,  it  is  the 
first  year;  try  to  make  the  good  be- 
ginning which  will  insure  future  suc- 
cess and  to  make  yourselves  as  soon 
as  possible  in  harmony  with  the 
school  of  which  you  are  soon  to  be 
so  important  a part.  Let  us  every 
one  begin  by  having  an  ideal.  Good 
resolutions  are  all  very  well,  but 
with  nothing  behind  them — or  rather, 


before  them,  they  seldom  last  long. 
Let  your  idea  be  what  it  will,  so  long 
as  it  is  a worthy  one,  but  have  an 
ideal,  and  follow  it,  and  work  for  it, 
and  strive  for  it,  and  even  if  you  never 
attain  it  be  assured  that — 

“To  travel  hopefully  is  better  than 
to  arrive,  and  true  success  is  to 
labor.” 

The  school  has  suffered  seriously 
this  year  in  the  loss  of  three  of  its 
faculty,  Mr.  Smith,  Miss  Flewelling, 
and  Miss  Lowe.  AYe  can  only  wish 
them  all  future  happiness  and  good 
fortune,  and  welcome  their  succes- 
sors, Miss  Tewksbury,  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  Miss  Porter,  with  the  earnest 
wish  that  their  stay  in  Arlington 
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High  School  may  be  a long  and 
pleasant  one.  We  hope  soon  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Burdette 
and  Miss  Wood,  the  Freshman  teach- 
ers at  the  Locke  School. 

On  Friday  evening,  November  i,  a 
reception  to  the  parents  of  High 
School  pupils  was  held  in  the  Assem- 
bly Hall.  An  unfortunate  storm  pre- 
vented as  large  an  attendance  as  there 
has  been  in  previous  years,  but  those 
who  ventured  out  were  rewarded,  we 
hope,  by  a very  enjoyable  evening. 
The  receiving  line  was  arranged  in 
groups  around  the  hail  and  members 
of  the  Senior  Class  acted  as  ushers 
and  served  refreshments  from  attrac- 
tively decorated  tables.  Music  was 
delightfully  furnished  by  the  orches- 
tra, the  Girls’  Glee  Club,  and  the  re- 
cently org-anized  Boys’  Glee  Club. 

The  eighteenth  of  September 
marked  an  anniversary  of  unusual 
interest  to  many  both  in  and  outside 
of  Arlington.  It  was  the  eighty-fifth 
birthday  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
an  old  resident  of  the  town,  whose 
delightful  poems  and  stories  have 
made  him  dear  to  a multitude  of  read- 
ers. A committee  of  five  members 
of  the  English  Club,  Harriet  Bullard, 
Louise  Bateman,  Katherine  Read, 
Walter  Horton,  and  Harold  Holt  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  a gift  from 
the  High  School.  It  took  the  form  of 
a beautiful  basket  of  New  England 
fruit  and  yellow  poppies,  accompanied 
by  the  following  note : 

“To  him  whom  New  England,  in 
particular,  proudly  claims  with  ad- 
miration for  the  author  and  love  for 
the  big-hearted  fellow-citizen,  the 
High  School,  through  its  English 
Club,  brings  a New  England  offering, 
wishing  that  the  basket  might  renew 
itself  as  did  the  pitcher  of  Baucis  and 
Philemon,  and  that  the  September 
poppies  may  bring  him  golden  happi- 
ness throughout  the  year.” 

Mr.  Trowbridge’s  acknowledgment, 
which  will  be  carefully  preserved  in 


the  records  of  the  club,  is  as  follows : 
“To  the  English  Club,  and  others  of 
the  Arlington  High  School. 

“My  dear  Friends: 

“Your  sumptuous  basket  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  brought  to  my  own  hand 
by  its  radiantly  smiling  bearers, 
proved  one  of  the  most  delightful  in- 
cidents of  my  recent  birthday.  The 
beautiful  gift,  with  its  generously  ap- 
preciative note  of  greeting,  helped  to 
reconcile  me  to  another  return  of  the 
inevitable  anniversary,  and  to  make 
the  day  an  exceptionally  happy  one. 

“With  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  for 
the  graceful  remembrance, 

“Sincerely  your  friend, 

“John  Townsend  Trowbridge.” 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

The  following  bits  of  information 
have  been  gleaned  from  recent  grad- 
uates. Information  of  this  kind  will 
be  gladly  received : 

1910. 

William  Scannell  is  in  the  employ 
of  Cobb,  Bates  and  Yerxa  in  a respon- 
sible position. 

Ray  Mauger  is  employed  as  com- 
mission agent  in  the  market  business 
in  Merrick,  N.  Y.  He  has  won  recog- 
nition and  considerable  money  by 
writing  a series  of  articles  on  his 
work. 

Helen  Stearns  has  left  Radcliffe 
temporarily  to  teach  in  a rural  school 
in  Vermont,  near  the  old  family  home- 
stead. 

John  Buckley  has  entered  Tufts 
College  this  fall. 

1911. 

Helen  Lyons  is  in  Salem  Normal 
School ; also  Blanche  Whelpley  and 
Sadie  Tenneson  of  1912. 

Jennie  Prince  and  Elizabeth  Healey, 
1912,  are  employed  as  stenographers 
in  the  Watertown  Rubber  Co.  The 
graduates  from  our  business  depart- 
ment seem  always  to  win  good  posi- 
tions. 


Continued  on  page  19 
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THE  LITTLE  OLD  ATTIC 
PLAY-HOUSE. 

If  you  would  come  with  me  to  that 
play-room  of  the  past,  unlatch  the 
high,  old,  panelled  door  and  ascend 
the  time-worn,  humpy  stairs.  But 
first  take  care  to  leaA^e  the  door  ajar; 
otherwise,  when  you  come  down 
again,  you  may  find  yourself  with 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  on  the 
bottom  step  and  jiggle  the  old  rusty 
nail  in  the  lock  until  somebody  comes 
to  your  rescue.  It  happened  thus  to 
us  children  once  upon  a time,  and  we 
were  saved  from  risking  our  silly  little 
heads  to  the  strength  of  a kite-string 
“rope  ladder”  only  by  the  timely  arri- 
val of  old  black  Bertha.  But  come! 
One  more  turn  of  the  dingy  attic 
stairway  and  we  may  stop  at  the  top 
to  gaze  through  the  multi-paned  win- 
dow on  to  the  misty,  far-away  moun- 
tains. A fairy  scene  it  always  seemed 
to  us,  with  its  pigmy-like  orchards 
and  tiny  patches  of  dark,  plowed 
ground  and  green  meadow  lands  in- 
termingled, deep  in  the  valley  below. 

And  wait ! Do  you  see  the  old 
“xylophone”  there  under  the  window- 
casing? Laugh  if  you  want  to,  but 
the  time  was  when  a little  romping 
girl  would  leave  off  her  role  of  tom- 
boy for  the  more  romantic  one  of  fair, 
enchanted  princess  and,  perched  on 
the  window-sill  of  her  prison  tower, 
would  undo  her  long-  yellow  pig-tails 
and  pound  on  the  poor  old  rattly  keys 
of  the  xylophone,  singing  vociferously 


all  the  while  to  the  mountains  far 
away  and  to  a very  vague  and  misty 
fairy  prince. 

But  you  are  becoming  impatient. 
Where  is  the  little  play-room,  you 
wonder.  So  now  we  must  hasten  past 
the  rows  of  funny,  cow-hide  trunks, 
padlocked  and  dusty,  over  the  squeaky 
boards  of  the  floor — how  they  always 
groaned  just  as  we  went  past  that 
opening  of  the  dark,  unexplored  pas- 
sageway under  the  eaves,  the  “hob- 
goblins’ cave.”  Quick!  this  is  unhal- 
lowed ground,  but  once  inside  the 
play-room  you  are  safe.  There,  duck 
your  head ; the  doorway  was  never 
made  for  big  people.  Aha!  if  that 
same  old  villain  of  a spider  hasn’t 
spun  his  web  right  in  front  of  the 
little  window  again.  Or  perhaps  it  is 
only  a descendant  of  our  old-time  ene- 
my. However,  it  matters  little,  for 
the  unappreciated  labor  is  swept  away 
in  a twinkling,  and  we  peep  out  into 
the  world  beyond.  The  same  old  ap- 
ple trees  are  stretching  friendly  arms 
up  towards  us  and  a stout,  familiar- 
looking robin  nervously  takes  note 
of  us  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

Now,  to  turn  within  again:  it  is  all 
unchanged  and  yet  so  dififerent.  How 
everything  has  shrunk!  The  things 
that  seemed  so  wonderful  once — what 
are  they  now?  But  the  memories 
come  crowding  faster,  faster,  and  we 
see  that  it  is  in  them  the  wonder  lies. 
Let  Memory  but  peep  into  the  tiny 
gable-room  and  all  is  transfigured, — 
we  see  things  as  in  the  years  gone  by, 
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in  the  rosy  light  of  childhood.  The 
dingy  white-satin  slipper  hanging  by 
tire  window  becomes  as  of  purest  crys- 
tal— “Cinderella’s  slipper,”  into  which 
the  lassie  of  the  yellow  pig-tails  more 
than  once  forced  five  fat  rebellious 
toes  while  she  hid  the  unprivileged 
foot  by  sitting  on  it. 

Who  is  the  lady  over  yonder,  star- 
ing at  us  with  her  wide  blue  eyes? 
Dear  old  Christabel  with  her  corn- 
tassel  hair.  Please  don’t  laugh  at  her. 
Christabel  never  was  a beauty,  but 
she  was  good  and  so  comfortable  to 
have  around.  One  could  spank  her 
and  bang  her,  or,  if  desired,  throw  her 
’way  down  stairs,  for  Christabel  was 
most  sensibly  put  together  with  saw- 
dust and  good  strong  cotton  cloth,  so 
there  never  were  any  inconveniences 
to  be  suffered,  such  as  a broken  nose 
or  fingers.  Here,  under  the  top  part  of 
Noah’s  house-boat,  lies  the  remains  of 
the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette.  See 
her  little  white  kid  hands.  Alas,  there 
is  little  else  to  see,  for  her  head, — her 
waxen  head,  was  gone  long  before  our 
day, — beautiful  but  far  too  perishable, 
according  to  our  aunt’s  sad  testimony. 
Beside  the  poor  headless  body,  in  the 
little  trunk,  is  her  elaborate  trous- 
seau, all  delicately  fashioned  in  the 
styles  of  long  ago.  Look,  here  is  the 
dainty  satin  gown  and  veil,  deep  yel- 
low with  th  years,  the  quaint  be-ruf- 
fled  black  silk  coat,  the  queer  little 
poke-bonnets.  Everything  wras  ready 
for  her  wedding  with  “Little  Boy 
Blue”  when  the  sad  blow  fell  (not  of 
the  'axe,  in  this  case ; rather  of  auntie’s 
best  tea-pot  which  unfortunately 
slipped  from  her  youthful  fingers 
with  a double  calamity).  Poor  Little 
Boy  Blue!  He  is  still  patiently  await- 
ing the  little  bride,  though  his  golden 
curls  have  been  quite  eaten  away  by 
the  moths  and  his  suit  is  no  longer 
blue.  As  children  we  always  won- 
dered why  our  much  idolized  aunt 
would  never  let  us  take  away  Marie 
Antoinette’s  unused  finery  to  deck  out 
our  own  modern  dolls.  Now  we  see 
—a  sacrilege  it  w>ould  have  been  in- 
deed ! 


After  all,  perhaps  what  we  loved 
best  was  the  battered  little  tin  kitchen 
with  its  quite  luxurious  stock  of  uten- 
sils, including  everything  from  a doll’s 
wash-boiler  to  a miniature  muffin-tin. 
Just  take  a peek  into  the  pantry. 
What  could  be  more  entrancing  than 
that  tiny  make-belive  bunch  of  aspar- 
agus ; that  wee,  wonderful  short-cake, 
and  the  dish  of  tapioca  pudding- — or 
is  it  scrambled  eggs?  Whichever  it 
may  be,  we  always  got  around  the 
troublesome  question  by  serving  it 
twice  at  a meal,  first  as  eggs  and  then 
as  pudding.  And  that?  That  is 
chocolate  layer-cake,  at  least  it  was 
until  too  many  people  had  tasted  of 
it,  and  we  had  to  call  it  angel.  A 
busy  life,  indeed,  was  led  in  that  small 
culinary  department.  Many  a time 
the  youthful  cooks  became  so  en- 
grossed in  the  manifold  tasks  of  ar- 
ranging a course  dinner  for  a highly 
aristocratic,  even  if  slightly  battered, 
array  from  doll  town,  that  they  would 
be  recalled  to  the  needs  of  their  own 
stomachs  only  by — “Hi,  thar !”  And 
the  bent  heads  would  bob  up  to  be- 
hold black,  beaming  Bertha,  arms 
akimbo,  grinning  with  all  her  teeth, 
as  she  stooped  low  to  look  through 
the  portal  of  our  fair  domain.  “Din- 
ner bell  b’en  ringin’  fo’  de  las’  twenty 
minute ! Chicken  cold  an’  biscuit  all 
fell  flat,  waitin’  fo’  yo’  chillens  thar. 
Neber  yo’  min’  them  li’l  strawb’ry 
short-cakes,  but  take  to  marchin’ 
lively  down  that  sta’rway  now!”  All 
in  an  awful  voice  was  this  announce- 
ment made,  and,  the  miniature  ban- 
quet forsaken,  we  would  scamper 
away,  only  too  glad  of  big  Bertha’s 
protection  past  “Goblin  Land.”  Yet. 
even  as  we  went  pattering  down  the 
stairs,  we  were  counting  up  in  our 
little  heads  the  minutes  before  we 
could  be  back  again. 

But  hark!  Surely  it  isn’t — can  it 
be — yes,  it  is.  No  memory,  this,  but 
a “real,  live”  dinner-bell.  Dinner 
again  from  the  capable  hands  of  be- 
loved old  Bertha — what  a treat ! And 
still,  after  all,  the  most  comfortable 
feeling  comes,  just  as  in  the  days 
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when  we  tumbled  down  stairs  in 
socks  and  ankle-ties,  in  the  knowing 
that  we  can  come  back  again  “bye- 
um-bye.” 

L.  A.  B.,  ’13. 


ENIGMA. 

I am  composed  of  one  hundred  five 
letters,  and  form  a familiiar  quotation 
from  Tennyson’s  “Idylls  of  the  King.” 

My  37-  3.  5.  23-  IO>  5°-  29-  l7>  2o,  is 
a girls’  college. 

My  28,  63,  8,  14,  60,  45,  54,  was  the 
lover  of  Thisbe. 

My  96,  11,  21,  30,  84  was  the  last 
king  of  ancient  Troy. 

My  12,  38,  15,  61,  6,  65,  lies  north  of 
the  United  States. 

My  33,  93,  22,  73,  9,  is  the  general 
inclination. 

My  31,  25,  94,  79,  46,  32,  is  a geo- 
metrical figure. 

My  67,  91,  2 4,  7,  49,  is  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

My  13,  42,  101,  104,  10,  are  mourn- 
ful cries. 

My  1,  34,  66,  is  a child's  plaything. 

My  51,  36,  103,  is  a personal  pro- 
noun. 

My  81,  55,  35,  4o,  is  to  dispatch. 

My  53,  88,  44,  47,  is  to  fumble. 

My  24,  80,  26,  is  a dull  brown  color. 

My  62,  87,  97,  is  a negative. 

My  41,  89,  58,  90,  ico,  is  to  move 
about  with  ease. 

My  82,  77,  83,  68,  is  an  implement. 

My  71,  86,  52,  59,  means  slender,  or 
slight. 

My  27,  95,  48,  78,  74,  is  to  direct. 

My  105,  92,  75,  is  a domestic  animal. 

My  99,  102,  98,  is  excessively  warm. 

My  85,  19,  72,  64,  39,  is  the  same  as 
exhibited. 

My  57,  76,  56,  43,  is  a sheep-pen. 

My  16,  69,  18,  is  to  obtain. 

Marion  Evelyn  Bushee,  ’14. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  BOW. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  far- 
off  mountains  of  Persia  in  a halo  of 
glowing  red,  which  colored  the  clouds 
and  made  the  whole  western  sky 
seem  on  fire.  A bireme  was  speed- 
ing down  the  Euphrates,  with  its  dou- 


ble tier  of  cars  swinging  rhythmically 
to  and  fro,  in  time  to  a sweet,  haunt- 
ing melody,  sung  by  the  galley  slaves. 
A flute-player  was  leading  the  song, 
which  rose  and  fell  with  dreamy  soft- 
ness, making  a fit  accompaniment  to 
the  glory,  shed  by  the  dying  day, 
which  flashed  from  the  oars,  like 
molten  gold. 

On  the  high  stern  of  the  beautiful 
bireme  were  several  couches,  covered 
with  Persian  rugs  of  great  thickness 
and  beauty. 

The  occupant  of  one  lounge  rose 
and  stretched  himself  with  a yawn, 
disclosing  his  six  feet  of  brawn  and 
muscle.  He  was  a handsome  youth, 
of  three  and  twenty  years,  and  extra- 
ordinarily tall.  He  had  the  strength 
of  a bull,  but  carried  it  easily  and 
gracefully. 

“By  the  beard  of  my  father,”  quoth 
he,  “the  sun  sets  passingly  beautiful 
this  eve.  I think  I never  saw  a sight 
more  grand.  But  you  Babylonians 
need  mountains  to  make  the  scene 
more  wild.” 

“Nay,  Aroto,  do  not  try  to  better 
the  works  of  Ahura  Mazda,  or  he  may 
be  wroth.” 

The  speaker  was  a young  girl 
whose  face  was  veiled,  but  whose 
long,  golden  hair  was  visible,  bound 
round  her  head  with  a gold  band. 
She  was  tall,  but  not  so  tall  as  the 
young  giant  at  her  side,  and  was  clad 
in  a mantle  of  soft  Persian  cloth, 
while  around  her  neck  was  a gold 
chain,  on  which  hung  a great  red 
topaz,  such  as  only  king’s  daughters 
wear. 

“Ho !”  the  silence  was  broken  by 
Amuro,  the  sturdy  captain,  “yonder 
comes  a strange-looking  craft,  and 
manned  by  good,  stout  slaves,  by  her 
speed.” 

“By  all  the  gods,  see  the  fanatics  on 
her  quarter  deck  howling  and  danc- 
ing.” 

The  face  of  Amuro  darkened,  “I 
have  heard,”  said  he,  “of  a certain 
Babylonian  galley  manned  by  the 
priests  of  Bel-Marduk,  who  believe 
that  the  more  unbelievers  they  sue- 
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ceed  in  killing,  the  better  place  they 
will  get  in  the  cold  regions  under  the 
earth.  They  prey  upon  the  Jews, 
who  worship  the  same  god  as  we,  and 
slaughter  them  by  hundreds.  Bel- 
shazzar, who  is  counseled  by  these 
priests,  closes  his  eyes  to  all  their  mis- 
deeds. I have  grave  suspicions  that 
they  mean  us  harm.  See  that  wicked 
looking  rom  on  her  prow,  with  which 
they  maul  their  victims.” 

“Then  let  us  prepare  to  receive 
them  warmly,”  said  Aroto,  “Below 
there,  send  up  my  hunting  bow  and  a 
quiver  of  arrows.  Amuro ! order  your 
slaves  to  stop  singing  and  to  arm 
themselves  for  battle.  Bernisa,  kind- 
ly go  below.” 

Aroto  threw  off  his  long  cloak  and, 
after  helping  his  lady  below,  seized 
his  great  bow  and  easily  strung  it. 

The  two  galleys  were  rapidly  near- 
ing each  other  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
now  half-obscured  sun  shone  on  the 
armored  men,  making  them  gleam  like 
fire.  The  priests  set  up  a wierd,  wail- 
ing chant,  as  they  approached,  and 
danced  with  such  zeal,  that  one  or  two 
fell  into  the  water  and  were  left  un- 
noticed by  the  rest. 

“By  Astartes,  this  is  a pretty  show- 
ng  for  a peaceful  country.  When  I re- 
turn home,  I shall  report  these  do- 
ings.” 

“Look!  look!  on  the  shore,”  came  a 
wail,  “if  vve  land  we  shall  be  eaten.” 

Sure  enough,  there  on  the  shore 
were  six  great  lions,  lashing  their  tails 
and  roaring  excitedly,  attracted  by  the 
chanting  noise  of  the  priests. 

“Be  not  afraid,”  cried  Amuro,  “they 
are  king  Belshazzar’s  lions,  which  he 
hunts  for  sport.” 

“Stand  by,”  called  the  flute  player, 
and  with  a grinding  crash  the  two 
ships  came  together,  the  great  beak 
of  the  priest’s  galley,  tearing  and 
mauling  the  beautiful  bireme  of  the 
Persians  frightfully. 

The  priests  swarmed  agilely  into 
the  other  boat,  but  were  greeted  with 
a shower  of  arrows,  and  a terrible 
struggle  began.  Screams  and  shouts 
arose,  and  the  deck  was  crimsoned 


with  the  blood  of  both  offenders  and 
defenders. 

Aroto  stood  calmly  shooting  deadly 
shafts  into  the  melee,  and  at  every 
twang  of  his  great  bow  a priest  gave 
up  his  ghost. 

But  now  a greater  shout  arose.. 
The  galleys  had  drifted  apart,  and 
everyone  was  running  about  in  terror, 
as  that  of  the  Persians  was  found  to 
be  sinking.  The  other  was  slowly 
backing  away,  manned  by  a few 
wounded  men,  leaving  their  comrades 
to  perish. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  darkness  fal- 
len, when  Aroto,  seizing  Bernisa 
around  the  waist,  jumped  into  the 
water  and  swam  lustily  for  the  shore, 
holding  his  bow  and  arrows  clear  of 
the  water  and  keeping  a watchful  eye 
on  Bernisa,  who  was  also  a good 
swimmer. 

The  bank  was  soon  reached,  and 
they  clambered  up  with  joy,  turning 
to  see  if  they  were  alone.  Alas,  but 
for  a few  piercing  shrieks  from  the 
drowning  slaves,  they  could  distin- 
guish nothing,  as  it  was  now  dark. 

“We  must  get  to  shelter  quickly  or 
we  shall  be  captured,”  whispered 
Aroto,  as  taking  Bernisa  by  the  hand, 
he  led  her  quickly  through  the  un- 
dergrowth into  the  dark  jungle, 
which  indeed  was  so  terrifying  that 
Bernisa  shrank  back  in  fear. 

“I  dare  not  enter,,  she  cried,  “Let  us 
abide  till  day  comes  again.” 

Aroto,  with  a scornful  smile, 

shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  to  say, 
“So  be  it." 

“But  there  may  be  another  way  out 
and  if  you  do  not  mind  being  left 
along  a short  time,  I will  see  if  I can 
discover  one.  But  if  you  hear  any- 
one com  ing  hide  under  this  bush,  and 
do  not  move.  I shall  return  quickly,” 
and  kissing  her,  Aroto  stole  away  into 
the  black  jungle. 

Bernisa  sat  shivering  for  some 
time  in  the  chill  night  air  She  was 
half  dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  it  all, 
and  when  she  heard  a branch  crack 
behind  her,  and  turned  joyfully,  ex- 
pecting to  find  Aroto,  she  found  her- 
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self  looking  into  two  hideous,  glaring 
eyes,  which  concentrated  themselves 
on  her  own  and  held  her  powerless. 
Save  for  a stifled  scream,  she  could 
utter  no  sound,  and  only  stood  gasp- 
ing in  horror  as  those  spots  of  fire 
drew  slowly  nearer. 

Once  a low  rumble,  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  ground,  issued  from  the 
creature,  which  she  knew  must  be  a 
monstrous  lion. 

Suddenly,  behind  the  first  pair,  two 
more  eyes  appeared,  and  the  beast 
gave  vent  to  a whine  of  rage.  Poor 
Bernisa  was  praying  fervently  to  her 
god  to  send  her  a speedy  death,  when 
the  bigger  brute  crouched  for  the 
spring. 

Meanwhile,  Aroto  glided  silently 
and  swiftly  through  the  brush,  search- 
ing diligently  for  a path  or  sign  of 
humanity.  He  had  come  quite  a way, 
farther,  in  fact,  than  he  thought,  and 
was  about  to  return  in  despair  when 
suddenly  afar  oft"  he  heard  a faint 
scream.  Immediately  there  was  a 
crashing  of  branches,  as  with  a roar 
two  tawny  forms  leaped  toward  the 
sound  and  sped  away. 

“The  lions,”  cried  Aroto,  “I  had  for- 
gotten,” and  with  a moan  of  anguish, 
he  was  off  like  a deer  after  the  lions, 
for  well  he  knew  their  object.  He  put 
forth  all  his  mighty  strength  into  his 
legs  and  ran  with  the  speed  of  an  ar- 
row, hurdling  high  bushes  in  his  path, 
and  scratching  his  legs  till  they  bled, 
but  paused  never  for  an  instant. 

The  two  lions,  hearing  their  pus- 
suer,  stopped  and  ambushed  them- 
selves with  marvelous  cunning  in  the 
path  of  Aroto.  As  he  drew  abreast 
they  sprang  simultaneously,  but  he 
was  too  quick  for  them,  and  dodged 
under  them,  without  slowing  his 
speed,  receiving  only  a deep  furrow 
down  his  back  from  a lightning 
stroke  of  one  lion. 

He  now  fitted  an  arrow  to  his  bow 
as  he  ran,  praying  that  he  might  be 
in  time. 

Bernisa,  now  that  her  last  moment 
had  come,  became  self-contained,  and 


calmly  awaited  the  spring  of  the 
great  beast.  She  saw  his  tail  twitch- 
ing nervously  as  his  great  muscles 
grew  tense  for  the  final  lunge. 

His  great  body  left  the  ground,  like 
a stone  from  a catapult,  but  she  did 
not  hear  the  twang  of  a bow,  as  she 
had  fainted,  and  the  great  body  of  her 
tormenter  lay  beside  her  in  his  death 
throes,  a great  arrow  protruding  from 
his  right  eye.  Again  came  the  twang, 
and  with  a scream  of  agony,  the  sec- 
ond lion  dropped. 

Aroto  was  proving  his  title  indeed, 
and  now  standing  over  Bernisa  he 
waited  for  the  two  others  who  were 
pursuing  him. 

They  emerged  from  the  jungle  in 
great  leaps  and  bounds,  roaring  with 
fury.  There  was  no  time  for  two 
arrows  so,  after  transfixing  the  breast 
of  the  foremost  with  a long  war  arrow, 
which  plunged  in  up  to  its  tail-feath- 
ers, Aroto  drew  his  short  sword  and 
bracing  himself,  met  the  remaining 
animal  with  a terrific  blow  which  sev- 
ered its  front  paws  like  cheese.  After 
that  it  was  soon  over,  and  Aroto  sank 
down  exhausted. 

When  morning'  dawned,  the  early 
light  found  them  shivering  in  each 
others  arms,  with  the  carcasses  of 
four  dead  lions  around  them,  one  of 
which  was  a monster. 

They  were  discovered  and  picked 
up  by  a passing  barge  of  their  own 
nationality,  and  carried  home  safely. 

Soon  after  a great  war  broke  out, 
and  the  heathen  gods  were  van- 
quished by  the  Persians,  who  took 
their  revenge  for  the  treatment  of 
their  king’s  daughter,  at  the  hands  of 
these  Babylonians. 

Years  after  the  children  of  Bernisa 
and  Aroto  liked  to  finger  the  soft  fur 
of  a gigantic  lion  skin  and  hear  the 
story  of  that  night. 

Lawrence  S.  King,  1916. 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

My  first  is  in  Senior,  in  Junior,  too; 
My  second  in  rain-drop  but  not  in 
dew ; 
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My  third  is  in  find,  but  not  in  seek; 

My  fourth  is  in  take  as  well  as  in 
keep ; 

My  fifth  is  in  try,  but  not  in  succeed; 

My  sixth  not  in  action  but  in  deed ; 

My  seventh  we  find  in  nine  and  ten; 

My  eighth,  in  woman  and  not  in  men. 

My  first  is  in  time,  but  not  in  year; 

My  second  in  both  words,  there  and 
here ; 

My  third  is  in  inch,  but  not  in  rod; 

My  fourth  is  in  queer,  but  not  in  odd ; 

My  fifth  is  in  forty,  in  thirty,  too  ; 

My  sixth  is  in  me,  but  not  in  you ; 

My  seventh  is  in  table,  but  not  in 
chair ; 

My  last  is  in  wind,  but  not  in  air. 

Now,  Seniors,  this  should  be  quite 
clear, 

For  on  this  page  it  doth  appear. 

Look  north  and  south,  to  east  and 
Avest 

And  you’ll  find  the  ansAver  to  your 
quest. 

M.  McConnell,  ’13. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  A BABY. 

“Oh,  dear  me  suz !”  Betsey  depos- 
ited Seraphina  Marie  carefully  on  her 
head  in  the  sand-pile  and  turned  to 
her  small  brother  Avho  was  patting  a 
mud-pie  into  shape.  “Bub,  isn’t  this 
just  the  lonesomest  place  that  ever 
AAras?  I hate  it!  Nothin’  but  sand 
and  Avind  and,  and — nothin’ness.” 

“Plenty  o’  noise,”  said  Bub,  lacon- 
ically, Avithout  looking  up. 

“Huh!  what’s  noise  for  comp’ny?” 
asked  Betsey  shrugging  her  diminu- 
tive shoulders,  and  looking  disgust- 
edly at  the  huge  steam-shoA'els,  der- 
ricks and  dredges  which  Avere  cease- 
lessly digging,  digging  to  open  up  the 
“big  ditch”  from  Panama  to  Colon. 

“I  wish  we  had  somethin’  to  play 
Avith,”  broke  out  Betsey  again,  “some- 
thin’ ’live.  I’m  tired  of  playing  Avith 
Seraphina  Marie.  She’s  so  loppy.  I’d 
like  somethin’  that  could  sit  up  by 
itself,  and  could  cry  and  be  real  in- 
t’resting.” 


“I  know  what  let’s  do!”  Bub  stood 
up  and  shook  the  sand  from  the 
creases  in  his  little  knickers.  His 
face  A\rore  that  illumined  expression 
which  is  common  to  those  who  have 
just  had  a bright  idea.  “I  know,”  he 
repeated..  “You  ’member  the  things 
daddy  was  a-writin’  t’other  day,  that 
he  said  was  sp — er,  speci’cations,  and 
when  we  ask  him  what  a sp — well, 
what  that  Avas,  he  said  that  Avhen  he 
wanted  anything  he  sent  one  o’  those 
speci’cation  things  to  Washington 
and  they  sent  the  thing  down  to  him, 
so  let’s  send  an’  ask  ’em  to  send  us  a 
— a baby  to  play  with.” 

Bub  took  a breath  after  his  long 
speech,  and  looked  at  Betsey,  who 
Avas  hopping  up  and  doAvn  like  a little 
maniac. 

“Goody,  goody!”  she  cried,  “Come 
on ! I know  Avhere  the  speci’cations 
are  ! Come  on  !” 

Perhaps  it  was  lucky  for  the  two 
conspirators  that  Mother  was  not  at 
home,  for  she  might  not  have  allowed 
them  as  free  an  inspection  of  Daddy’s 
desk  as  they  allowed  themselves.  Af- 
ter a hurried  search  they  found  a pile 
of  blanks  all  printed  with — “To  the 
General  Purchasing  Officer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Dear  Sir: — These  are 
specifications  for — ” 

“I’ll  fi!l  it  out,”  cried  Betsey,  and 
after  “These  are  specifications  for” 
she  Avrote  straggly — “a  baby.” 

“Tell  ’em  it  must  be  black,”  said 
Bub.  “It  won’t  show  dirt  then,”  he 
added  practically. 

“Hum,”  remarked  Betsey,  Avriting 
busily,  “a  black  one,  please,  and 
please  have  it  have  teeth,  too.  It 
wants  to  knoAV  ‘how  long?’  What 
shall  I tell  them,  Bub?” 

“Oh,  eight  inches,  I guess.  You 
couldn't  carry  anything  bigger’11 
that.” 

“All  right,”  replied  the  small  scribe, 
“ate  inches.  Oh,  dear!  it  Avants  to 
know  ‘Probable  cost.’  Why,  I 
thought  they’d  gwe  it  to  us.  Let’s 
leave  that  out.  Look,  Bub ! It  says 
‘Chief  Engineer,  Panama  Canal’  down 
here  at  the  bottom.  We  aren’t  that. 
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you  know.  I’m  'fraid  if  we  left  it  like 
that,  they’d  think  it  was  daddy  who 
was  sendin’  this.  What’ll  we  do?” 

“Put  ‘son  and  daughter’  on  top  o’ 
'Chief  Engineer.’  We  are  that.” 

“All  right,”  responded  the  ‘daugh- 
ter,’ “an’  say  let’s  put  ‘Betsey,  7’  and 
'Bub,  5’,  then  p’raps  knowin’  our  ages 
will  help  ’em  in  picking  out  a baby  fer 
us.  There.  I’ve  finished,  and  here’s 
an  envelope  all  ready  with  ‘General 
Purchasing  Officer,”  on  it.  There, 
that’s  done !” 

Many  weary  days  passed,  Betsey 
had  to  content  herself  with  loppy 
Seraphina  Marie,  and  Bub  made  in- 
numerable mud-pies.  But  finally  the 
day  came  for  the  arrival  of  the  packet 
from  the  “States.”  Betsey  and  Bub 
were  in  a suppressed  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment until  the  little  boat  docked. 
Boxes  and  bundles  were  slid  down 
from  the  hold  to  the  wharf,  but  there 
was  not  one  that  Betsey  and  Bub 
thought  might  contain  a baby,  and  at 
last  they  turned  sadly  away.  But  at 
this  moment  the  captain  appeared  at 
top  of  the  gang-plank  carrying  a box 
in  his  arms.  The  captain  was  a great 
friend  of  Betsey’s  and  Bub’s  and  now 
he  walked  directly  toward  them,  smil- 
ing broadly;  he  followed  the  children 
and  touched  Betsey  on  the  shoulder. 
The  disappointed  little  faces  were 
turned  toward  him  at  once  and  he 
said,  “Aren’t  you  the  people  who  sent 
specifications  for  a baby  to  Washing- 
ton?” 

“Oh,  yes,  yes!  Have  you  got  it? 
cried  Betsey  and  Bub  in  one  breath. 

For  answer  the  captain  handed 
Betsey  a big,  white  envelope  sealed 
with  important-looking  government 
seals,  which  she  broke  without  cere- 
mony. 

Soon,  however,  a puzzled  look  over- 
spread her  face,  “Oh  dear ! I can’t 
read  this.  There  are  awful  long 
words  and  they’re  spelled  so  funny. 
You  read  it,  daddy,”  she  said  to  her 
father  who  had  just  joined  the  group. 

So  Daddy  took  the  letter  and  read 
— “To  Betsey  and  Bub : — Dear  Sir 
and  Madame,  In  accordance  Avith 


specification  No.  110115  A,  sent  by 
you,  we  are  sending  herewith  a baby. 
We  have  followed  specifications  as 
closely  as  possible  and  the  consign- 
ment has  been  pronounced  O.  K.  by 
government  inspectors.  Hoping  that 
the  baby  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, 1 am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Murray, 

General  Purchasing  Officer.” 
“Oh !”  the  children  heaved  a rap- 
turous sigh.  “Give  it  to  us  now, 
please,  Mr.  Captain.”  The  captian  set 
the  box  carefully  down  and  took  off 
the  cover.  From  the  depths  of  the 
straw  inside  came  a sleepy  “wa’ff 
then  a little  round  black  head  ap- 
peared, a wide  red  mouth  opened  to 
show  rows  of  little  pointed  teeth,  a — 
but  then  a joyful  shout  rent  the  air — • 
“A  puppy,  a puppy!” 

After  awhile  Betsey  looked  up  from 
her  interested  examination  of  the  lit- 
tle bull-dog.  “Book,  Bub.”  she  said, 
what  does  it  say  on  its  collar?” 

Bub  bent  down,  fat  little  hands  on 
fat  little  knees.  “B-a-b-y”  he  spelled 
carefully.  “Baby,  o’  course.” 

L.  E.  R.,  1914. 


THE  BREAK  IN  IRON. 

I Avas  the  office  boy  of  Grant  and 
Co.  or  of  Mr.  Grant  would  be  more 
definite.  He  Avas  a hard,  old  crooge 
about  whose  history  nobody  seemed 
to  know  much.  A cross,  tigly,  old 
cove!  Starting  life  by  selling  news- 
papers, he  was  now  the  all-supreme 
liead  of  the  largest  department  store 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Grant 
had  less  emotion  or  sentiment  than 
the  bronze  statue  of  Roosevelt  out 
there  in  the  square.  In  fact,  his  face 
was  a mask  of  iron,  and  his  mouth, 
a miniature  gatling  gun  AAffiich  vol- 
leyed forth  orders  and  commands  that 
somethimes  made  me  feel  like  diving 
down  the  elevator  shaft. 

“Buzz!  ZingM!”  (That  pestiferous 
doorbell.) 

“Here  Boy!!!  Wake  up.” 

“Yes,  sir.”  (I  jumped  as  if  Jack 
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Johnson  had  landed  me  a corker  un- 
der the  bean.) 

Well,  1 beat  it  down  to  the  door  to 
see  who  in  Sam  Hill  wanted  the 
Governor.  Believe  me,  I was 
knocked  clean  daffy.  There  was  an 
old  woman  standing  there  in  tat- 
tered rags,  a poor,  thin,  half-starved 
creature,  whose  wasted  form  indicated 
her  pitiful  condition,  poor  thing. 

“My  child,  is  Mr.  Grant  in?” 
“Yes’m,  but  if  you  think  you  can 
beg  anything  from  him,  you  might 
just  as  well  try  the  stone  wall  outside. 
Er — er- — uh — here  madame,  I got  a 
quarter  you  can  have.  I guess  the 
“Movies”  and  the  “Eat-Him-  Alive 
Bill”  story  can  wait  another  week.” 
“Thanks,  my  child,  but  I must  see 
Mr.  Grant.” 

“Boy ! ! What  in  thunder’s  keep- 
ing you?” 

“Visitor,  sir!” 

“Well!!!  Who  is  it?” 

Then  the  poor  old  woman  brushed 
past  me  and  I thought  the  music  had 
begun. 

“It  is  I,  sir.  Couldn't  you  just  lend 
me  some  money — ” 

“Hey,  you  scamp ! What  did  I 
say  about  admitting  beggars?” 

“I  dunno,”  I responded  sullenly; 
then  beat  it  to  my  little  desk  at  the 
end  of  the  office  where  I could  listen. 

“God  of  mercy ! Madame  your 
name?  Heavens!  Can  it  be — -er — er 
—Mother!  ! (I  heard  a chair  fall,  an- 
other smothered  exclamation  and 
really — a — a — smack.) 

“My  Bobby!!” 

“Mother,  your  runaway  boy  tried 
to  find  you  again  so  many  years  ago, 
but  couldn’t.  I almost  died  from 
hunger  and  sorrow.  Then  I suffered 
hardships  so  great  that  I finally 
steeled  my  heart  against  the  world 
and  mankind.  I had  ro  friend, — no 
mother.”  I heard  him  sob  and  er — er 
— well,  don’t  tell  Jim — er — er — I 
guess  I did,  too.) 

Felix  Dowsley,  ’14. 


THE  STORM. 

A dead  calm  lay  over  all.  Nature 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  great 
storm  king  who  was  sending  his 
heralds  before  him.  The  immense 
body  of  water  before  me  was  motion- 
less. The  sky  above  was  covered  by 
ominous-looking  clouds  scudding 
over  it,  only  to  join  others  and  pile 
up  into  heavy  banks  of  rolling  vapor. 
An  occasional  gull  darted  across  the 
scene,  now  pausing,  gracefully  poised 
in  mid-air  for  an  instant,  and  next 
flapping  away  into  the  distance  ut- 
tering harsh,  discordant  cries. 

Then  the  air  stirred,  a moaning 
wind  rose  ruffling  the  hitherto 
peaceful  sea  into  a thousand  angry 
little  whitecaps.  The  sands  swdrled 
and  eddied  about,  flying  hither  and 
thither,  never  still,  now  piling  up  in 
large  banks  only  to  scatter  in  another 
flurry  across  the  smooth  beach.  The 
wTaves  grew  larger;  great  breakers 
came  rolling  in  shore,  dashing  against 
the  rocks,  the  spray  flying  high  into 
the  air. 

At  last  the  rain!  First,  merely  a 
few  large,  warning  drops  and  then — 
the  deluge.  It  came  down  in  blind- 
ing sheets  and  beat  upon  the  wild  sea 
and  level  shore!  The  wind  shrieked 
and  howled  in  wild  fury  and  seemed 
trying  to  tear  from  its  foundations 
the  house  itself!  It  was  so  dark  I 
could  hardly  see.  The  view  was 
magnificent ! There  was  strange 
beauty  and  majesty  in  the  raging  of 
the  elements.  The  glorious  ocean 
was  never  still,  wave  after  wave  com- 
ing in,  as  it  broke,  looked  like  a hun- 
dred little  hands  creeping,  crawling 
up  in  an  endeavor  to  grasp  the  land 
and  tear  it  back  as  it  receded,  only  to 
be  met  by  another.  The  wind  tore 
along  carrying  swirls  of  sand  and 
blowing  sheets  of  water  with  it. 
Everywhere  reigned  pandemonium  ! I 
turned  silently  from  the  picture  out- 
side to  the  glowing  fire  within. 

P.  C.  H„  ’15. 
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THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Off  in  the  heavens — off  so  far, 

Shines  the  wonderful  evening  star; 
Many  a time  has  she  shone  like  to- 
night, 


Many  the  morn  has  she  taken  her 

flight, 

This  beautiful  evening  star. 

Donald  C,  Douglass,  T6. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST. 


1913 

How  “The  Kid”  Won  His  Spurs  Daniel  Cameron 

Advice  Helene  Darling 

A Taxi  Tragedy  Leroy  Duff 

“An  Eye  for  an  Eye”  Harold  Holt 

The  Brook’s  Prophesy  Florence  Joseph 

1914 

Going  Up!  Pauline  Garman 

Leaves  from  Johnny  Fraser’s  Diary  Mildred  Partridge 

I9U 

How  Fans  Differ  . Leo  Kelley 

After  the  Storm  Alice  Read 

A Visit  to  Mars  John  Thornton 

Unloading  a Fruit  Steamer  Joseph  Zwinge 

19  16 

Development  of  Trial  by  Jury  Marion  Allen 

Moving  Pictures  Emmet  Keenan 

Dick  Weston’s  Luck  (?)  Margaret  Munch 

Wood  Gathering  in  the  Forest  Beatrice  Proctor 
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ATHLETICS. 

The  Athletic  Association  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for  this 
year : — 

President — Lewis  Cousens. 
Vice-President — David  Buttrick. 
Secretary — Helen  Greene. 

Treasurer — Mr.  G.  I.  Cross  of  the 


Arlington 

0, 

Milton  7. 

Arlington 

0, 

Lowell  21. 

Arlington 

7> 

Salem  7. 

Arlington 

IQ, 

Winchester  0. 

Football  Notes. 


Thanksgiving  morning  the  team 
played  the  Alumni  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  grandstand.  The  Alumni 


Faculty. 

Board  of  Direc  tors. 

Faculty — Supt.  J.  F.  Scully,  Principal 
F.  C.  Mitchell,  Sub-master  F.  V. 
Gordon. 

Undergraduates  — Daniel  Cameron, 
’13,  Hamlyn  Robbins,  T4,  Daniel 
Hail,  ’15. 

Alumni — S.  Trafford  Hicks,  ’06,  Rob- 
ert C.  Clifford,  ’08,  Harlan  Rey- 
croft,  Ti, 


FOOTBALL. 

The  football  season  opened  with 
much  promising  material. 

The  veterans  on  the  squad  are, — 
Capt.  Reycroft,  Mansell,  Wood,  Cur- 
rier, Buttrick,  Robbins,  Bower,  Cous- 
ens, Ross,  Blair,  Lowe. 

The  new  men  are, — Dowsley, 

Keanney,  Kelley,  Campbell,  Chaves, 
Ilsley,  Tuttle,  Duncan,  Caterino,  Rim- 
bach. 


Football  Results. 


Arlington  14, 
Arlington  7, 
Arlington  14, 
Arlington  o, 
Arlington  20, 
Arlington  53, 
Arlington  7, 


Stoneham  o. 

Mechanic  Arts  23. 
Wellesley  o. 

Rindge  Technical  21. 
Winthrop  o. 

Dedham  o. 

Alumni  6. 


won. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season 
Wendell  Reycroft,  '13,  was  elected 
captain. 

In  Mechanic  Arts  and  Rindge  we 
found  opponents  who  were  rather  too 
strong  for  us. 

Ag'ainst  Dedham  the  team  ran  up 
the  largest  score  ever  made  by  a foot- 
ball team  from  our  school. 

The  loss  of  Dowsley,  14,  was  a se- 
vere one,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  men  in  the  line. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  Dr.  McCar- 
thy has  been  ably  assisted  by  “Link’' 
Gilbert  in  preparing  the  team  for  the 
final  games. 

Now  we  have  defeated  Winchester 
on  their  own  field. 

Captain  Reycroft  has  been  unable 
to  play  in  the  last  four  games  on  ac- 
count of  an  injury  he  received  in  a 
scrimmage  game  with  Belmont. 

THE  CROSS-COUNTRY  TEAM. 

This  fall  a new  form  of  sport  has 
won  prominence  for  our  school.  Al- 
though unknown  to  most  of  us,  in 
Captain  Gaylord  Goldsmith  and  his 
men  we  certainly  have  a team  which 
has  made  a name  for  itself. 
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The  first  meet  was  with  Medford 
High,  then  champions  of  the  State. 
Three  of  onr  men  finished  several 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  first  Med- 
ford man ; the  first  three  finished  as 
follows:  Goldsmith,  Zwinger  and 

Wunderlich.  Again  our  team  tri- 
umphed, this  time  over  Harvard 
Freshmen.  As  before.  Goldsmith 
won,  with  Zwinge  a close  second. 
Next  our  team  won  an  interscholastic 
meet  held  by  Worcester  Academy. 
Goldsmith  was  first,  Zwinge  third, 
and  three  others  finished  among  the 
first  ten.  A beautiful  cup  was  won 
for  the  school. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  membership  of  the  Athletic 
Association  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased this  year  by  the  large  num- 
ber in  the  entering  class. 

Where  has  our  “cheering  section” 
been  this  fall  ? 


ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  Sept  10,  1912, 


$ .01 

Athletic  dues  to  date  82.50 

Collections  on  field  7.65 


$90.16 

Expenditures. 

Police  and  officials  $34.00 

Net  guarantees  paid  16.10 

Expenses. 

Football  1542 

Crass  Country  1130 

Baseball  2.00 

Hockey  1.00 


$79.82 

Cash  on  hand  Nov.  20,  1912.. $10.34 
G.  J.  Cross,  Treas. 

Approved  by 

F.  C.  Mitchell,  Auditor. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
English  Club  this  year  was  held  on 
Monday,  November  4.  Daniel  Cam- 


eron, ’12,  opened  the  meeting  as 
leader  by  a few  remarks  to  new  mem- 
bers on  the  benefits  derived  by  those 
in  the  club,  and  urged  every  new- 
comer to  do  his  share  of  the  work;  it 
was  totally  unnecessary,  evidently, 
to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  old  mem- 
bers. He  had  provided  a very  unique 
program  on  Trowbridge,  a most  ap- 
propriate subject  for  an  Arlington 
English  Club. 

Delightful  quartet  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Misses  Alice  Read  ’15, 
Frances  Adams  ’16,  Anna  Hooker 
'16,  and  Ruth  Scully  ’16,  accompanied 
upon  the  guitar  by  Miss  Porter.  All 
excepting  Miss  Read  are  newly  ac- 
quainted with  our  classic  shades,  so 
we  doubly  appreciate  their  kindness. 

Harold  Holt  ’13  followed  with  a 
biography  of  Trowbridge — a mixture 
of  humor  and  pathos. 

A very  able  and  mature  review  of 
“Cudgo’s  Cave,”  by  Miss  Katherine 
Read  ’13,  and  a well-delivered  read- 
ing of  “Darius  Green  and  His  Flying 
Machine,”  by  Miss  Louise  Hatch  ’14, 
gave  the  club  some  idea  of  Trow- 
bridge's gifts  to  literature. 

Miss  Richmond  addressed  a few 
words  of  welcome  and  conducted  a 
literary  game,  “Pastime,”  which 
dealt  with  famous  couples  of  history 
and  fiction.  The  prize — an  Every- 
man’s edition  in  leather  of  Shake- 
speare’s comedies — was  captured  by 
Horton  ’12. 

Felix  Dowsley, 

Secretary. 

GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  first  fall  meeting  of  the  Girls’ 
Glee  Club  was  held  September  25. 
The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  1912-1913: 

President,  Helen  Hill. 

Vice  President,  Lois  Nightingale. 

Secretary,  Katharine  Everhardt. 

Treasurer,  Katharine  Viets. 

Librarian,  Margaret  Yerrington. 

Pianist,  Ruth  Marton. 

We  are  fortunate  again  this  year  in 
securing  the  services  of  Miss  McIn- 
tosh as  director. 
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The  older  members  of  the  club  ex- 
tend to  the  newer  ones  a hearty  wel- 
come and  hope  they  will  enjoy  being 
members  of  this  organization. 

Rehearsals  are  held  once  a week — 
Tuesdays  at  2.30  in  the  afternoon. 

Our  first  public  performance  this 
year  was  on  November  1,  at  the 
Parents’  Reception. 

Katherine  Eberhardt, 

Secretary. 


BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Boys’  Glee  Club  has  been  re- 
vived and  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Gordon  for  the  ensuing  year.  Consid- 
erable interest  has  been  shown  by  the 
boys  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  others  who  have  not  as  yet  been 
candidates,  come  out  for  the  club. 
Concerts  will  be  given  at  various 
places,  and  joint  concerts  probably 
arranged  with  other  schools.  If  you 
can  sing  at  all,  come  out  and  try  for 
the  club. 

The  following  officers  have  been 
elected : Leader,  Buttrick ; manager, 
Mr.  Gordon ; treasurer,  Mansell ; sec- 
retary, Cameron. 


GERMAN  CLUB. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Miss  Tewks- 
bury to  re-organize  the  German  Club 
in  the  near  future.  We  hope  that  it 
will  have  the  same  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  it  had  under  Mr.  Smith’s 
direction.  1 ij 


CLASS  NOTES. 

I90- 

Class  Officers 

President  Edward  Kelley 

Vice-President  Philip  Bower 

Secretary  Gerad  Ladd 

Treasurer  Donald  Scully 

English  IV  A : 

Sad  news  ! R 1 is  failing  fast — 

in  English. 

French  IV  A. 

The  tailor-cut  beard — the  latest 

fashion  hint  from  Paris. 

“The  cold  frogs  came  over  the 


land!’’  And  this  the  climax  of  a trag- 
edy ! 

Latin  IV. 

Oh  ! the  information  we  do  receive ! 
“Venus  was  clad  in  the  skin  of  a 
foaming  boar..”  “Diana  led  the 
chorus !” 

When  somebody  stuttered  over  the 
name  “Pygmalion”:  “The  greedy 

i’yg— ” 

Come,  Senionrs,  and  try  to  realize 
that  you  are  supposed  to  be  dignified 
Seniors. 

Always  missing  from  Room  9. 

Mr.  Cross’  Heart  (Hart). 

Who  is  the  guilty  one  ? 

Some  consolations  in  a back  seat, 
aren’t  there,  George? 

Oh,  brilliant  American  History  IV. 
Seniors:  1 + 1=2. 

Transcribing  shorthand: 

Bright  pupil : “Shorthand  requires 
time  and  patients  (patience).” 

Chicane  sounds  innocent  enough 
when  pronounced  “chick-ane”  by 

I— y- 

The  favorite  hymn  of  the  “Comus” 
English  division  is  undoubtedly,  “I 
want  to  be  an  angle,  And  with  the 
angles  stand.” 

Greek  IV  is  interested  to  learn 
whether  the  custom  of  sacrificing 
sandwiches  to  Apollo  was  a usual  one 
among  the  Greeks.  One  member  of 
the  class  interprets  Homer  that  way. 
Can  History  IV  (Ancient  History  re- 
view) throw  any  light  on  the  subject? 

There’s  nothing  unlucky  about 
“Thirteen”  when  properly  combined 
with  “Nineteen.” 

All  aboard  for  our  last  year,  A.  H. 
S.  personally  conducted  tour  into  the 
realms  of  knowledge.  Be  sure  you 
get  your  money’s  worth  out  of  it, 
Seniors ! 

I9I4- 

Class  Officers. 

President  Llarold  Kimball 

Vice-President  Melvin  Breed 

Secretary  Margaret  Yerrington 

Treasurer. 

Adelaide  Sticknev  and  Elton  Mansell 
TII  Latin : 

qui  nitent  unguentis. 
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Master  M. — Who  shines  with  per- 
fume, powder  er-er  or  things  women 
wear. 

Miss  R — “Your  conclusion  is  in- 
correct. Women  don’t  shine  with 
ointments.  That  applies  just  as  much 
to  men  as  women. 

Master  W—  “cutting-up”  in  gen- 
eral. 

Miss  R — translating  opportunely  : 
Truly,  they  are  greatly  mistaken  if 
they  think  my  former  leniency  will 
last  forever.” 

First  Bugologist : “What  is  a cater- 
pillar?” 

Second  Bugologist : “An  uphol- 

stered worm.” 

Physics  II. 

Exhilaration  due  to  gravity  equals 
32.16  ft.  per  sec. 

Teacher  of  Geometry:  “No,  that’s 
not  right.  I could  draw  line  AB  a 
thousand  million  miles  long.” 

Future  attorney  in  the  rear  of 
room : “I  challenge  that  statement.” 
French  III. 

Miss  T — (inquiring  after  a pupil 
who  had  received  a walking  ticket)  : 
“Ou  est  Monsieur  X?” 

Brilliant  pupil : “II  se  bounsa.” 
Wanted ! ! ! 

An  express  wagon  for  my  books. — 
Miss  Wheaton. 

An  easy  chair. — Master  Mansell. 

Another  cup. — Capt.  Goldsmith. 

No  Monday  valentines. — Master 

Campbell. 

Teachers  who  went  to  the  conven- 
tion are  going  to  try  1.0  love  us  little 
d — Is!  ! ! 

Miss  Y — : “There  are  three  kinds 
of  dancing,  graceful,  ungraceful  and 
disgraceful.” 

1915- 

President  Leo  Kelley 

Vice-President  . . . Dorothy  Bateman 

Secretary  Ruth  Lyons 

Treasurer  John  Thornton 

Latin : 

B-l-y  (translating)  : “Diviciacus 

cum  multis  lacrimis  Caesarem  corn- 
plexus — ” “Diviciacus,  with  many 

tears,  embraced  Caesar’s  knees.” 


Rather  an  awkward  position! 

Class  (translating  at  sight)  : “in  the 
coldest  places  they  had  nothing  but 
skins  for  clothing.” 

Miss  R — n : “That  means  skins  of 
animals.” 

We’re  so  glad  to  hear  it! 

English  (Ivanhoe). 

Miss  G : “Why  did  Front-de-Boeuf’s 
wife  have  that  room  in  his  castle?” 

Miss  P:  “Pie  couldn’t  put  her  in 
the  pig-pen !” 

Don’t  be  alarmed  at  queer  noises 
coming  from  Room  10  the  fifth  pe- 
riod. It’s  only  the  Sophomores  hav- 
ing Latin.  Visitors  are  always  wel- 
come. 

Latin  II  B has  received  the  infor- 
mation that  if  they  get  up  between 
five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  shout  at  the  top  of  their  luungs, 
“I’m  glad  I’m  alive,”  they  will  be 
good-natured  all  day. 

Let’s  all  try  it ! 

Fleard  in  German — But  soon  the 
snn  went  under  to  set. 

Latin  II  B. 

“.  . . . matrem  in  Biturigibus  homini 
illic  nobilissimo  ac  potentissimo  con- 
locasse,  ipsum  ex  Helvetiis  uxorem 
habere,  sororem  ex  matre  et  propin- 
quas  suas  nuptum  in  alias  civitatis 
conlocasse.” 

Master  B — : Would  like  to  know 
if  Dumnorix  was  running  a matri- 
monial bureau. 

Latin. 

Master  C — (translating):  ...“sub 
monte,”  in  the  shade  of  the  moun- 
tain. (Laughter  from  class.) 

For  pity’s  sake,  Sophomores,  say 
something  funny  before  next  time. 

1916. 

Bill  Barry  (brother  to  Bonehead), 
while  thinking  of  his  dinner,  rose  ab- 
sently in  the  Latin  class  and  asked 
for  a slice  of  paper. 

“Is  ‘twain’  in  good  use?”  asked 
Mrs.  W — d.  “No,”  replier  the  intelli- 
gent one,  “ ‘string’  would  be  better.” 

“Bud”  Marshall,  waxing  eloquent 
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in  his  English  composition,  declared, 
"She  heard  the  sun  shine.” 

Note:  When  “Bud”  blossoms,  what 
will  he  be? 

On  being  asked  the  feminine  of 
monk,  the  heavyweight  champion 
roared  convincingly,  “Monkey.” 

Note:  He  must  be  the  guy  that  put 
the  "key”  in  hockey. 


LOCKE  SCHOOL  ERESHMEN 
NOTES. 

The  annual  class  meeting  for  elect- 
ing a class  president  and  other  offi- 
cers was  held  in  the  Locke  School 
Hall  on  the  eighth  of  October.  Mar- 
guerite Lamson  was  elected  presi- 
dent. The  other  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows: Peter  Gillispie,  vice-president; 
James  Donnelley,  treasurer,  and  Har- 
old Bixby,  secretary. 

The  October  Social  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  at  the  Heights  was  in  the 
form  of  a Hallowe’en  Party.  It  was 
held  in  the  Locke  School  Hall  under 
the  supervision  of  Marguerite  Lam- 
son, the  class  president,  and  a social 
committee  of  three,  namely,  Edith 
Byram,  Katharine  Kennedy,  and  Ray 
Stevens.  The  hall  was  tastefully  dec- 
orated with  Hallowe’en  colors,  yellow 
and  black ; the  stage  represented  a 
harvest  field,  in  the  center  of  which 
was  a shock  of  corn,  with  squashes, 
pumpkins,  apples,  and  other  harvest 
fruits  and  vegetables  scattered  around 
its  base.  Many  games  suitable  for 
Hallowe’en  were  played  and  there 
was  dancing  for  nearly  an  hour.  Af- 
ter spending  a very  pleasant  evening, 
the  party  broke  up  at  ten  o’clock. 


EXCHANGES. 

Only  three  exchanges  have  arrived 
at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  Imp,  Brighton  High  School. 

The  Clarion,  West  Roxbury  High 
School. 

The  X-rays,  East  High  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

“The  Imp”  (Brighton  High  School) 
— Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  your 


Alumni  Notes  all  under  one  heading? 
Also,  to  group  your  stories  together? 
It  is  rather  confusing  to  the  reader  to 
find  them  scattered  in  with  the  Ath- 
letic Columns  and  Class  Notes. 

“The  X-rays  (Eas  t High  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio)  is  a lemarkably  in- 
teresting paper,  straight  through.  Its 
stories  are  entertaining,  and  its 
“Wants”  and  “Personals”  are  decid- 
edly original  and  very  amusing.  We 
hope  to  see  “The  X-rays”  every 
month. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  “Clar- 
ion” (West  Roxbury  Hig  School)  for 
the  following: 

“ ‘The  Chance’  by  B.  L.  H.,  in  the 
‘Clarion,’  Arlington  High,  is  im- 
mensely interesting.  Your  class 
notes  excell  those  in  any  exchange  of 
ours ; and  your  personals  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  as  well  as  amus- 
ing to  outsiders.” 


EXCHANGE  JOKES. 

I stood  upon  the  mountain 
I looked  upon  the  plain 
I saw  a lot  of  green  stuff 

That  looked  like  waving  grain ; 

I looked  again,  and  closer, 

I thought  it  must  be  grass. 

But,  lo,  unto  my  horror 
It  was  the  Freshman  Class. 

Ex. 

HOW  LTFE  LOOKS 
To  the  Pessimist: 

Keep  out. 

Dangerous. 

No  admission. 

Beware  of  the  dog. 

Keep  off  the  grass. 

Elevator  not  running. 

Don’t  feed  the  animals. 

Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted. 

Not  responsible  for  coats  and  hats. 
To  the  Optimist : 

Come  in. 

Take  one. 

No  collection. 

Admission  free. 

You  are  invited. 

Strangers  welcome. 

Ask  for  free  sample. 

No  trouble  to  show  goods. 
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Let  us  “Feather  the  Nest.” 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. — Ex. 
Tommy  (innocently)  : “Teacher, 

which  is  proper,  William  or  Bill?” 
Teacher  (snappishly)  : “William,  of 
course.” 

Tommy  (wonderingly)  : ‘ IThen 

would  you  say  that  the  duck  has  a flat 
William?”— Ex. 


Teacher:  “How  was  iron  discov- 
ered?” 

Pupil : “They  smelt  it.” 

A Freshie  stood  on  the  burning  deck; 

As  far  as  we  can  learn 
He  stood  with  perfect  safety — 

He  was  too  green  to  burn. 

—Ex. 


Continued  from  page  4 


1912. 

The  following  members  of  the  class 
have  entered  college  this  fall : 

Eleanor  Bisbee,  Jackson;  Alice  Cot- 
ton, Jackson;  Fred  O’Brien  and  Ray- 
mond Taylor,  Tufts;  John  Eberhardt, 
Shatswell  Ober,  and  Jack  Sanford,  M. 
I.  T. ; Eleanor  Hatch,  Smith;  Mar- 
garet Burns,  Ruth  Roop,  and  Mir- 
iam Stevens,  Simmons;  Philip  Plais- 
ted,  M.  A.  C. ; and  Rachel  Tuttle, 
RadclifFe. 


Edith  Winn  is  attending  the  Boston 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Domestic  Art  School. 

Clayton  Hilliard  is  in  the  employ 
of  Hornblower  and  Weeks. 

Juliette  Stacey  is  attending  the  Mt. 
Ida  School  for  Girls. 

George  Percy  is  at  Phillips-Exeter. 

Durant  Currier  is  employed  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  and  is  also  studying  at 
the  Curry  School  of  Expression. 
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LILLIAN  M.  JOHNSON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

961  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

THERESA  B.  THOMAS,  D.  M.  D. 
CHARLES  A.  THOMAS,  D.  M.  D. 

Dentists 

Associates  Building  - - Arlington,  Mass. 

A.  L.  BACON 

Mason  and  Contractor 

Jobbing,  Whitening,  Plastering.  Etc. 

Residence,  Cor.  Mvstic  St.  and  Davis  Ave. 

Telephone  310  Arlington,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL,  JR. 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 


Compliments  of  a Friend 


JAMES  W-  BRINE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Fine  Ailileiic  Goods 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

HOCKEY  STICKS,  SHOES,  SKATES 
SWEATERS,  ETC. 

Arlington  High  School  Members  are  entitled  to 
our  Wholesale  Prices.  These  prices  are  much 
lower  than  elsewhere  lor  the  same  grade  of  goods 

COME  AND  TRY  US 
1436  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY,  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

CENTRAL  DRY  GOODS 

Dry  Goods  and  Men's  Furnishings 

477  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Repairing  Watches  and 
French  Clocks 

FRED  A.  SMITH 
Stationery  and  Fountain  Pens 

489  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington 

DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington,  Mass. 
The  Best  Pace  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Tailor 

Altering,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

WILLIAM  GRATTO 

Hardware,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 
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The  Best  Candies 

you  can  secure  are  none  too  good 
when  you  entertain. 

ON  OUR  CANDY  COUNTER 

you  will  always  find  the  BEST 
and  LARGEST  Assortment  in 
town. 

YERXA  & YERXA 

D.  BUTTRICK 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 

Right  Quality  at  Right  Prices 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  Sticks  at 

WETHERBEE  BROS.  CO-,  Inc. 

480  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15c 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH’S  PHARMACY 

THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 

ARLINGTON 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

W.  M.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

PHOTOGRAPHS  THAT 
ALMOST  SPEAK 

T.  H.  EMUS 
Pharmacist 

1323  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

Telephone  Connection 

E SMITH 

Ladies'  and  Cent's  Custom  Tailor 

Cleansing  Jyelng  and  Repairing 

1368  Massachuse  :s  Av , Arlington  Heights 
Telephone  Arlington  834-M 

“ I hold  very  strongly  that 
the  first  step  in  intellectual 
training  is  to  impress  upon  a 
boy’s  mind  the  idea  of  science, 
method,  principle,  and  sys- 
tem.— Cardinal  Newman. 
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EDITORIALS 


In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
season  onr  paper  has  taken  on  a dis- 
tinct Christmas  tone.  A set  of  enig- 
mas and  charades,  handed  in  in  unus- 
ual numbers,  has  largely  taken  the 
place  of  more  formal  literary  work. 
May  the  holiday  spirit  of  the  “Clarion” 
add  one  drop  to  your  cup  of  Christmas 

joy-  . 

Try  your  wits,  during  vacation,  on 
the  puzzles  at  the  end  of  the  literary 
department.  Hand  your  solutions  to 
the  editor,  and  recognition  will  be 
made  in  the  next  issue  of  the  “Clar- 
ion” of  the  individuals  and  classes 
who  do  the  best  work. 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  Piincipal, 
the  February  number  of  the  “Clarion” 
will  be  devoted  to  local  history.  Very 
interesting  plans  for  it  are  under  way 
and  the  “Clarion”  Board  expects  that 
the  result  will  be  a paper  that  will  be 
wanted  in  every  home  in  Arlington. 


Professor  Coombs  of  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  addressed  the 
Seniors  and  Juniors  for  a few  min- 
utes before  the  close  of  school  on 
December  fourth.  He  spoke  most  in- 
terestingly on  the  subject  of  choosing 
an  occupation,  comparing  German  and 
American  schools. 
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It  is  an  interesting-  and  significant 
fact  that  ours  is  one  of  the  most  vis- 
ited schools  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
Hardly  a day  passes  without  one  or 
more  strangers  inspecting  the  build- 
ing and  visiting  our  classes.  Surely, 
this  is  a record  to  be  proud  of  and  we 
should  do  our  best  to  keep  the  school, 


in  the  future,  as  attractive  to  outsid- 
ers as  it  seems  to  be  at  present. 


Vacation  is  here,  and  let  us  forget 
school  and  enjoy  it  while  it  lasts, 
teachers  and  pupils,  both.  And  to  one 
and  all  a Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST. 


I9LS 

.A  Street  Corner  on  Christmas  Eve  . . 

A Tragedy  of'  the  Air 

In  Eldorado  

Floss  

A View  at  Sunset 

The  Evolution  of  the  Christmas  Spirit 

The  Repayment  of  Betty 

Mothers’  Christmas  Story  

The  New  Grandmother’s  Christmas  . . 

Seekers  of  Adventure 

One  Christmas  Day 

1914 

A Christmas  Motto  

All  for  Jimmy 

A Business  Proposition  

Among  the  Hills 

What  I Saw  Yesterday 

1915 

A Sunset  

A Rule  

The  Troubles  of  a Newsboy  

A Christmas  Violin 

A Christmas  Surprise 

1916 

Lois’  Failure 

A Christmas  Dream 

Akhud-Raniz’  Spell  

An  Autumn  Sunset 


. . .Marion  Bullard 
. . Daniel  Cameron 
. .Amerigo  Chaves 

Eunice  Clare 

. . . George  Currier 
. . Ethel  Eg-gleston 

Harold  Holt 
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Winnie  Ryan 

. . . Olive  Wheaton 

. . . Marion  Bushee 

Mary  Keefe 

. . .William  Keefe 
. Adella  McMillan 
George  Salt 


..Margaret  Billings 

Tom  Percy 

. . .Herbert  Philpott 
.Gladys  Richardson 
Leo  Snow 

Irene  Caroll 

....  Pauline  Crosby 
.Lawrence  S.  King 
Francis  L.  Maguire 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 
CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

Have  you  ever  been  wakened  in  the 
cold  blackness  of  a Christmas  morn- 
ing by  the  pealing  of  the  bells?  Have 
you  ever  looked  out  on  the  sleeping 
city,  with  its  empty  streets  and  dark 
houses,  lying  still  and  dreaming  under 
the  white  stars?  Have  you  ever  felt 
the  thrill  of  mystery,  too  deep  for 
words,  or  even  for  thought,  and  lis- 
tened, with  almost  certain  expectancy, 
for  the  music  of  the  “heavenly  host"5 
Have  you  ever  wondered  what  the 
bells  were  saying  to  one  another  and 
to  the  world  as  they  swung  to  and 
fro?  Listen,  then,  to  the  song  of  the 
Christmas  bells : 


Sweet — Sweet — though  far  away — 
O’er  the  waters  rings  our  lay; 
White-sailed  ships  upon  the  sea 
Hear  the  joyful  melody. 

Bright — Bright — in  the  sky — 

Stars  above  the  earth  so  high 
Shine,  and  sing  in  circling  song, 
Echoing  the  heavenly  throng. 

Clang — Clang — Clang' — Clang — 

From  the  towers  where  we  hang, 
Hear  the  bells  of  Christmas  ring, 

With  their  slow  and  rhythmic  swing. 

Swing — Swing — Slow — Slow — 
Fainter,  fainter,  now  we  grow; 

Silver  light  proclaims  the  dawn, 

Hush ! the  blessed  Christmas  morn. 


Clang — Clang — Clang — Clang — ■ 

From  the  towers  where  Ave  hang, 
Hear  the  bells  of  Christmas  ring, 
With  their  slow  and  rhythmic  swing 

Peave — Peace — J oy — Love — 

King  of  men  from  heaven  above, 
Come  to  save  from  sin  and  pain, 

Come  on  earth  in  peace  to  reign. 

Praising  Him — Sing — Sing — 

Raise  a pean  to  your  king; 

Born  on  earth  a helpless  child, 
Heavenly  glory  laid  aside. 

Clear — Clear — Far  and  near — 

Falls  our  peal  on  every  ear, 
Earth-born  men  and  angels  bright 
Join  the  song  of  praise  to-night. 


So  the  bells  ring,  and  ring  out  their 
message  of  peace  and  joy  to  the  whole 
world.  Listen : let  their  song  sing 

deep  into  your  heart,  and  not  alone  on 
Christmas  morning,  but  all  through 
the  long-  year  you  will  hear  their  mes- 
sage of  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men.” 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CANDLE. 

My  Grandmother  has  often  told  me 
this  story,  so  I reproduce  it  in  her  own 
words : 

When  I was  a very  small  child,  it 
used  to  be  the  custom,  when  dipping 
the  candles  for  the  year,  to  dip  a 
Christmas  candle.  I can  remember  so 
well  just  how  my  Grandmother  used 
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to  dip  our  Christmas  candle.  All  the 
wicks  were  hung  on  the  long  arms 
that  they  might  receive  the  dip  at 
once.  She  would  select  one  of  the 
wicks,  bind  to  it  a quill  filled  with 
gunpowder,  so  that  when  the  candle 
had  burned  to  that  point,  the  quill 
would  explode  and  extinguish  the  cau- 
dle. This  was  an  old  English  custom 
at  Christmas. 

This  festivity  prevailed  in  the  local- 
ity from  which  she  had  come  and  took 
the  place  of  the  Christmas  tree,  all  the 
family  gathering  around  the  candle, 
telling  stories  and  making  merry  until 
the  gunpowder  exploded  and  the  can- 
dle was  extinguished. 

The  time  of  which  I speak  was  just 
at  the  close  of  King  Philip’s  War,  and 
the  Indians  were  very  numerous  about 
Narragansett  Bay.  Our  house  stood 
on  a hill  overlooking-  Mt.  Hope,  the 
stronghold  of  that  wily  old  chief, 
Philip.  There  was  one  old  Indian  at 
Mt.  Hope  called  Sachawana.  He  was 
a medicine  man  in  his  own  tribe.  Now, 
Sachawana  was  very  fond  of  medicine 
which  was  pressed  from  apples.  He 
had  at  one  time  worked  for  my  Grand- 
mother and,  besides  the  pay,  she  gave 
him  a taste  of  cider.  After  that,  he 
wanted  cider  instead  of  money.  One 
day  my  Grandmother  refused  him  any 
at  all.  He  hung  around  all  day,  beg- 
ging for  it.  Finally,  when  he  found 
that  he  was  not  to  get  his  cider,  he 
left.  However,  as  he  left,  he  gave  my 
Grandmother  a bad  fright  by  a hid- 
eously menacing  look  and  the  threat, 
“Me  get  even  some  day.” 

A few  weeks  after  this  incident,  the 
war  broke  out  and  Sachawana  was  not 
seen  for  many  years.  My  Grand- 
mother often  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  had  been  killed,  for  she  dreaded  to 
have  him  return. 

It  was  three  years  after  the  close  of 
the  war  that  we  were  gathered  again 
on  Christmas  eve  to  burn  the  candle. 
Several  of  the  neighbors’  children 
were  at  the  house,  and  also  the  village 
school-master,  who  was  then  boarding 


with  us.  He  was  telling  ghost  stories 
and  keeping  us  strung  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement,  when  Brown,  the 
dog,  gave  a queer  guttural  bark.  The 
ghost  story  stopped  with  a jerk.  We 
thought  we  heard  some  one  at  the 
smoke-house  door.  Grandmother  went 
upstairs  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  school-master  followed. 
When  they  returned,  he  was  as  white 
as  was  ever  one  of  the  subjects  of  his 
tales. 

In  a moment  more,  the  door  burst 
open  and  in  walked  two  Indians,  tall, 
lithe  men,  each  of  them.  They  went 
over  to  the  fire  and  sat  down  without 
speaking-  a word.  One  of  them  was 
Sachawana.  My  Grandmother  was 
clearly  frightened.  The  Indians  did 
not  speak  for  some  minutes,  then 
Sachawana  said,  “Me  now  get  even.’ 

My  mother  was  trying  to  quiet  one 
of  my  younger  sisters  who  was  crying 
softly  from  fright,  my  Grandmother 
was  about  to  speak  to  the  Indian  when 
— Bang! — the  quill  exploded,  the  can- 
dle went  out,  and  we  were  plunged 
into  darkness. 

“Yengeese!”  shouted  Sachawana, 
and  the  door  stood  wide  open  just  as 
the  two  fleeing  men  had  left  it. 

A.  W.  1914. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  STAR. 

(A  Child’s  Version.) 

First,  there  was  a wondrous  shining, 
like  an  angel  lookin’  down; 

Then  there  was  a far-off  chiming; 

oh,  it  was  a joyful  soun’ ; 

And  those  hill-side  shepherds  heard  it, 
Watching  o’er  their  gentle  sheep; 
An’  the  little  lambs,  they  heard  it,  an’ 
it  woke  them  from  their  sleep. 
And  there  were  three  wise  men  jour- 
neyin’— to  Bethlehem  that  night, 
An’  they  heard  the  sweet,  sweet  mu- 
sic, an’  they  saw  the  glorious  light. 
So  they  stopped,  and  waited,  listen- 
ing; the  night  was  clear  and  still, 
An’  the  snow  was  all  a-glistening,  on 
the  dale  and  on  the  hill. 
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Hark  ! the  music’s  growing  clearer,  an' 
the  sky  is  all  a-light. 

There  are  angels  coming  nearer  to  the 
earth  this  holy  night. 

Hear  the  heavenly  voices  singin’, 
“Peace  on  earth  ! Good  will  to  men !’’ 
Look ! oh,  wonderful  and  glorious ! 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem  ! 

L.  E.  R.,  ’14. 


IN  CHRISTMAS  TREE  FOREST. 

It  was  the  night  before  Christmas. 
The  Brown  family  were  discussing 
whether  or  not  they  should  have  a 
Christmas  tree.  It  seemed  a needless 
expense  and  money  was  rather  short. 
Tommy  argued  for  it.  Never  in  his 
life  had  he  known  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December  without  one,  and  he 
knew  it  wouldn’t  seem  at  all  like 
Christmas,  he  would  miss  it  so.  He 
was  not  going  to  hang  up  his  stocking 
and  how  could  he  give  up  ihe  tree.  In 
the  midst  of  the  conversation  he  was 
sent  to  bed. 

That  night  as  he  knelt  beside  his 
bed  he  prayed  that  God  would  send  a 
Christmas  tree  to  him  and  to  all  other 
little  boys  and  girls  who  wanted  one 
as  much  as  he. 

Then  he  climbed  into  bed  and,  „ to 
get  his  disappointment  off  his  mind, 
fell  to  speculating  about  the  stars.  He 
was  very  sleepy.  One  star  looked  red. 
Why  was  it  red?  His  eyes  were  clos- 
ing and  a rosy  beam  shot  from  the  star 
right  down  to  his  window  sill.  As  he 
watched,  it  expanded,  the  star  came 
nearer,  delicate,  transparent  stairs  be- 
came visible,  but  they  looked  so  frail. 
Would  he  try  to  climb  them? 

Lightly  he  sprang  out  of  bed  and 
placed  one  foot  on  the  first  stair.  Yes, 
they  held  him!  Cautiously  he  started, 
then,  emboldened  by  success,  broke 
into  a run.  How  funny ! He  had 
never  known  he  could  run  so  fast  be- 
fore ; why,  he  was  almost  flying ! He 
reached  the  top  before  he  realized  it 
and  was  panting  so  hard  from  his 
flight  he  could  scarcely  see. 

When  he  did  look,  he  found  himself 
in  a very  different  world.  Everything 


seemed  indistinct,  enveloped  in  a kind 
of  pink,  sparkling  mist.  Tall  shadows 
loomed  in  the  background.  Even  as 
he  looked,  the  mist  began  to  rise. 
Bang!  The  land  in  which  he  was  had 
suddenly  become  plain  and  Tommy, 
standing  in  a world  of  fir  trees,  won- 
dered at  his  insignificance. 

Glancing  up,  he  saw  one  tree  taller, 
greener,  finer  than  the  rest.  It  began 
to  smile.  Tommy  hadn't  known  it  had 
a face,  but  now  it  was  smiling  at  him 
as  plain  as  day  and  what  was  more, 
all  the  other  trees  were  smiling  too. 
To  be  the  center  of  attraction  like  that 
quite  awed  our  small  boy.  It  was 
overwhelming;  he  must  say  some- 
thing. He  framed  a little  speech  and 
began : 

“Please  can  you  ” What  was 

the  matter  with  his  voice ; it  was  sur- 
prisingly small.  He  tried  again  and 
again  as  hard  as  he  could,  but  to  no 
avail. 

He  thought  he  heard  a sound,  and 
as  he  listened  to  the  whispering  of  the 
firs,  the  tallest  one  opened  his  mouth ; 
the  confusion  died  away,  and  this  is 
what  he  heard : 

“This  is  the  boy  who  thinks  he  must 
have  a Christmas  tree.” 

Tom  felt  the  eyes  of  all  upon  him 
while  he  bowed  his  head  in  fright. 

The  voice  began  again,  “Would  you 
send  to  this  forest  men  with  axes  to 
chop  us  down,  send  us  to  the  city  to  be 
gaudily  decorated,  then  sawed  up  and 
burned  for  fire  wood?  What  would 
be  left  here?  This  huge  forest  you 
gaze  upon  would  be  desolate.  We 
would  be  only  memories,  nothing  ma- 
terial. Which  would  you  rather  have, 
a box  of  candy  in  your  hands  or  the 
thought  of  a box  of  candy  eaten?” 

The  boy  was  not  convinced. 

“Think  of  the  numberless  trees 
killed  for  selfish  pleasure.”  This  next 
slowly : “Suppose  you  were  a tree. 

Think  of  that.” 

The  voice  had  died  away.  There 
were  no  faces  on  the  trees  and  the 
mist  began  to  settle.  Thoughts  of  be- 
ing lost  in  it  flashed  through  his  mind, 
so  he  turned  and  ran  to  the  top  of  the 
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stairs,  sat  down  on  the  top  stair,  and 
slid  down  them  into  his  own  bed 
where  he  landed  with  a thump  which 
woke  him  up. 

The  people  were  still  talking  down 
stairs,  and  he  heard  mother  say,  “But 
Tommy  wants  one.”  Then  he  ran  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs  and  called,  “No, 
mother,  I have  changed  my  mind.  I’ll 
tell  you  all  about  it  tomorrow.” 

K.  E„  14. 


MY  GUIDING  STAR. 

O,  Lovely  Star  of  Bethlehem, 

Thy  light  still  shines  above, 

To  lead  the  weary  wand’rer  home 
To  peace  and  perfect  love! 

I sought  thee  when  my  soul  was  deep 
In  mis’ry  and  distress  ; 

And  lo ! thy  softly  beaming  light 
Did  give  me  calm  and  rest. 

Ofttimes  when  cares  were  pressing 
hard, 

And  life  seemed  all  in  vain, 

The  comfort  of  thy  balm  would  then 
Ease  all  the  toil  and  pain. 

E’en  now  thy  light  shines  steadily, 
With  soft,  caressing  beams  ; 

And  when  my  soul  looks  up  to  thee, 
Life  holds  but  joy,  it  seems. 

Oh  may  thou,  then,  forevermore, 
Beloved  and  hailed  be ! 

And  may  the  end  of  this  world’s  strife 
Then  find  me  safe  with  thee ! 

E.  W.  A.,  ’13. 


THE  OPTIMISTIC  TURKEY. 

(By  a fowl  mind-reader.) 

Yes,  I’m  a good  turkey.  I knew  it 
now  because  I have  heard  it  continu- 
ally repeated  by  everyone  since  I was 
old  enough  to  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language.  I am  quite  proud  of 
my  carriage,  too,  and  when  people  look 
at  me,  they  seem  to  brighten  up  and 
smack  their  lips,  just  as  if  I reminded 
them  of  something  good  to  eat.  That 
thought  has  been  troubling  me  lately, 


but  it  just  came  to  my  mind  that  per- 
haps they  are  all  jealous  because  I am 
so  nice  and  fat,  and  they  want  to  be 
fat,  too.  Almost  all  the  other  turkeys 
are  lean,  and  no  one  ever  gives  them 
even  a pleasant  look.  All  the  smiles 
are  for  me,  and  I'm  really  very  sorry 
for  the  rest  of  my  friends. 

Oh  ! Here  comes  Master  to  give 
me  something  to  eat,  I guess.  He’s 
coming  straight  for  me,  anyway,  and 
doesn’t  even  look  at  the  other  turkeys. 
No,  he  hasn't  got  one  thing  for  me, 
and  oh  ! oh  ! he’s  actually  putting  me 
into  a bag.  But  perhaps  he  is  going  to 
show  some  ladies  whom  1 saw  the 
other  day  what  a fine-looking  turkey 
I am.  Now,  I’ll  try  to  look  my  best. 
Well,  well,  if  you  ever  heard  of  such 
a thing;  lie's  actually  putting  me  into 
a box  with  hardly  room  to  turn 
around,  and  slats  on  all  sides.  I’m 
sure  I never  made  any  attempt  to  run 
away.  But  perhaps  lie’s  afraid  some 
one  will  steal  me,  and  I’m  really  too 
beautiful  to  be  stolen.  I’m  sure  that’s 
vvliat  is  on  his  mind ; but  what  a horrid 
life  to  lead,  shut  up  in  this  box.  Bi  t 
1 know  they  are  not  going  to  keep  me 
here  always.  Probably  when  I lose 
my  beauty  and  get  old,  they  will  take 
me  out.  But  how  distinguished  I 
must  look,  standing  in  this  box  all 
alone  ! 

Yes,  yes,  I know  I’m  m? 
appearance  because  here  ^..xe  the 
whole  troop  of  ladies  to  have  a look  at 
me.  There!  J just  knew  they  would 
say,  “What  a fine  turkey!”  I just  felt 
it  in  my  bones.  What ! ! What  was 
that?  What  a fine  turkey  to  eat!  Oh, 
110 ! They  couldn’t  have  meant  that. 
That  was  probably  just  a slip  of  the 
tongue.  I’m  sure  no  one  would  think; 
of  eating  me. 

Now  I just  knew  they  were  fooling 
me  just  to  try  to  hurt  my  feelings,  be- 
cause here  comes  my  master  again  to 
let  me  out,  now  that  those  ladies  have 
admired  me  all  they  want.  And  I just 
know  I’m  going  to  get  something  good 
to  eat. 

There,  he’s  taking  me  out ! But  no, 
not  a thing  to  eat,  and  how  dark  it  ’.->! 
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Oh.  Oh  ! What  is  the  shining  blade 
in  his  hand 

“What  a delicious  turkey,”  ex- 
claimed every  lady  at  the  table.  “I 
knew  he  would  taste  just  as  good  as 
he  looked."  M.  D.  G.,  '13. 


A LEGEND. 

One  Christmas  eve,  as  a charcoal 
burner  was  putting  out  his  fires,  he 
thought  he  heard  a cry.  He  looked  all 
around  to  see  from  whom  it  might 
have  come,  but  could  see  no  one.  It 
worried  him,  for  he  knew  that  one 
who  was  not  familiar  with  the  forest 
would  be  lost  when  it  was  so  dark.  As 
he  was  wondering  what  to  do,  he  heard 
the  cry  repeated,  and  then  he  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  but  took  up  his  lan- 
tern and  began  a careful  search. 

After  some  time,  he  found  the  one 
whom  he  had  heard.  It  was  a beauti- 
ful child,  dressed  in  white,  with  long 
golden  curls  falling  over  his  shoulders. 
He  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  car- 
ried him  to  his  home.  It  was  a hum- 
ble little  hut,  but  to  the  charcoal 
burner  it  was  the  most  beautiful  place 
in  the  world,  for  it  was  here  that  he 
came  after  a hard  day’s  work,  and 
found  rest  and  happiness.  When  he 
entered  the  hut  he  was  given  a noisy 
welcome  1 v his  children,  for  now  that 
father  w;.  iome  the  fun  would  begin. 
They  were  very  much  surprised  when 
they  saw  the  little  stranger,  but  they 
welcomed  him  kindly.  Each  one 
shared  his  gifts  with  him.  The  good 
man  and  his  wife  gave  him  his  supper, 
and  warm  dry  clothes.  During  this 
time  the  child  had  grown  more  and 
more  beautiful,  and  a radiant  light 
shone  around  him.  Then  after  a 
while  they  could  not  find  him  any- 
where. They  were  very  much  aston- 
ished, and  finally  the  truth  dawned  on 
them. 

“Why,  father!”  cried  the  youngest 
child,  “it  must  have  been  the  Christ- 
child!” 

The  next  morning  when  the  char- 
coal burner  went  to  his  fires,  he  saw 


some  beautiful  white  flowers  growing 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  found  the 
Christ-child.  He  picked  some  of 
them,  and  brought  them  home  to  his 
wife,  who  said  they  should  be  called 
chrysanthemums,  in  honor  of  their 
Visitor. 

Every  Christmas  after  that,  the 
charcoal  burner  and  his  wife  took 
some  poor  child  and  made  his  Christ- 
mas happy,  because  of  the  Child  who 
had  come  to  them  on  Christmas,  and 
the  chrysanthemums  have  continued 
to  bloom  in  the  cold  weather,  when 
every  other  flower  has  perished. 

Gertrude  Fleming,  1915. 


TWO  SHEPHERDS. 

All  his  life  Ben  Adhu  had  been  wait- 
ing for  the  Christ.  When  a child,  lie 
had  been  forced  to  become  a slave  of 
a wealthy  farmer  named  Isaac  in 
Judea,  and  throughout  his  days  he  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  his  freedom. 
He  knew  that  when  the  King  came,  lie 
would  be  free.  So  he  had  worked  hard 
for  his  master,  and  struggled  to  do  his 
best ; for,  if  he  had  not  worked,  would 
he  be  worthy  of  being  set  free  by  the 
Saviour? 

And  now  he  was  aged,  bent,  and 
Avorn.  Great  shadows  had  crept  in  un- 
der his  eyes,  and  hollows  had  come 
into  his  cheeks,  and  although  his  fig- 
ure was  once  so  strong  and  sturdy,  it 
was  now  bent  like  an  oak,  when  the 
blast  of  the  north  wind  strikes  its 
branches.  Still  he  waited  for  his  king, 
but  Christ  had  not  yet  come ! 

Tonight,  ill  and  forlorn,  he  was 
alone  on  the  hills  watching  his  flocks. 
His  long  cloak  had  been  blown  ofif  by 
the  cool  night  breeze;  his  hair,  once 
so  coarse  and  black,  was  hanging  i i 
long,  white  strands,  ragged  and  un- 
kempt, around  his  shoulders,  and  in 
his  hands  he  held  the  tell-tale  story  of 
old  age — a staff! 

The  night  was  beautiful ! In  her 
broad  expanse  Hearken  had  lit  her 
lamps,  and  every  one  was  twinkling, 
winking  at  poor  Ben  Adhu.  He  felt 
tired  and  weary,  and  laid  himself  down 
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to  sleep.  Gradually  a radiance  crept 
round  about  him. 

“Ah,  the  moon  is  rising,”  he  said  to 
himself.  "I  shall  see  it  for  the  last 
time.  It  will  never  rise  again  for  me, 
for  I feel  that  this  is  my  last  night  on 
these  hills.” 

He  opened  his  eyes  slowly — but 
there  was  no  moon ! Instead,  gleam- 
ing on  the  horizon,  was  a wondrous, 
solitary  star!  Suddenly  it  appeared  to 
move.  It  came  slowly  up  the  horizon, 
steadily  moving  across  the  heavens. 
Ben  Adhu  watched  it,  fascinated.  Its 
light  was  unlike  any  of  the  other  stars 
around  it.  Instead  of  twinkling,  it 
shone  steadily,  and  a beam  of  light 
came  down  from  it  toward  the  earth. 
His  eyes  followed  it  as  it  moved,  until 
suddenly,  it  stopped  ! The  ray  of  light 
rested  on  a tiny  village  nestled  among 
the  hills, — Bethlehem. 

As  he  sat  wondering,  he  seemed  to 
hear  strange,  faint  music,  far  away. 
As  it  came  nearer  he  grew  afraid.  He 
tried  to  rise,  but  fell,  and  then  lay 
trembling  in  panic.  What  could  it 
mean?  The  strange  music  was  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer.  A sudden  light 
suffused  the  place,  blinding  him.  His 
very  soul  cried  out  within  him. 

All  around  him  he  heard  voices, 
sweet  and  melodious,  and  the  music  of 
harps.  The  voices  rose  and  fell  on  the 
night  air,  and  Ben  Adhu  dared  not 
look  up.  Then  he  heard  a voice,  won- 
drously  clear,  rise  like  a bell  from  all 
the  rest — 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward 
men.” 

Softly  the  voices  died  away,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  wonderful 
light  and  the  beautiful  star,  shining 
over  Bethlehem. 

Then  he  knew!  The  truth  burst 
upon  him.  Christ  was  born,  and  he 
was  free ! He  tried  to  stand  but  was 
borne  to  his  knees.  Then  he  fell  for- 
ward on  the  ground. 

And  that  was  all ! Ben  Adhu  had 
gone  with  the  angels  and  had  found 


peace  at  last.  And  all  around  the  spot 
the  sheep  lay  peacefully  with  no  mas- 
ter. Heaven  had  given  the  world  a 
divine  shepherd. 

Marion  E.  Allen,  ’16. 


CHRISTMAS  (MOTHER)  GOOSE. 
(For  the  Children’s  Department) 
Sing  a song  of  Christmas; 

Stockings  in  a row ; 

A million  little  fir-trees 
With  candles  all  aglow. 

The  packages  are  opened ; 

The  tots  begin  to  sing. 

Oh,  isn’t  this  a happy  time 

When  Santa  Claus  reigns  king! 

Wreaths  in  all  the  windows, 

Holly  everywhere ; 

Bells  are  tinkling  gaily 
Through  the  frosty  air. 

A maid  strolls  through  the  hallway 
Unknowingly  she  goes. 

What  happens  ’neath  the  mistletoe 
That  she  blushes  like  a rose? 

L.  A.  B.,  ’13. 


.JUST  FOR  THE  FUN  IN  IT... 


“If  VOU 

are  quick  and  full  of  wit, 

Pray,  don’t  be  shy  in  using  it.” 
— Adapted. 

HURRAH  FOR  THE  FACULTY. 
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MISS  TEWKSBURY 
MR.  COBB 

MISS  HOLT 

MR.  CROSS 

MISS  ROBERTSON 

MR.  SCULLY 

William  J.  Furdon,  ’14. 


CHARADES. 

(With  apologies  to  the  teachers.) 
Number  I. 

My  first,  a liquor,  old  and  rich, 

My  second  is  a pronoun  which 
You  learn  in  the  German  class: 

My  whole,  a dark-complexioned 
gent, 

Who  helped  you  when  you  travel- 
ing went — some  class  ! 

Number  II. 

My  first,  the  shortened  name  of  a 

girl, 

My  second,  a part  of  the  anatomy, 
My  last  is  seldom  seen  with  a curl, 
And  my  wrhole  can  speak  Francais. 
Number  III. 

My  first,  an  animal,  wild  in  rage, 

My  second,  useful  on  any  cage, 

My  whole  is  a teacher,  wise  and 
sage. 

Number  IV. 

A man  named  (my  second), 

Said  to  his  (my  third) 

“My  boy,  don’t  (my  first)  the  help- 
less bird 

Of  his  nest  high  up  in  a tree.” 

My  whole  is  a person,  gay  and  free. 
Number  V. 

My  first,  the  big  black  crows  do, 
When  they’re  pecking  up  the  corn  ; 
My  second,  to  your  clothes  you  all 
do, 

When  you’re  dressing  in  the  morn. 
My  whole’s  an  out-of-towner, 

No  one  knows  where  he  was  born. 
Number  VI. 

My  first  to  me  never  have  beckoned ; 
For  the  world,  in  French,  just  look 
up  my  second. 

The  worth  of  my  whole  you  never 
could  reckon. 

Number  VII. 

My  first  will  rhyme  with  nothing 

but  “spooks” ; 


To  their  booty,  my  second,  do  some 
of  the  crooks. 

My  whole  is  a teacher  of  rare  good 
looks. 

Number  VIII. 

My  first  a Dutchman  is  apt  to  say, 

When  trying  to  use  our  slang, 

My  last  a part  of  the  anatomy, 

On  which  you  may  fall  ker-bang; 

My  whole  presides  over  room  thir- 
teen, 

Where  would-be  typists  may  be 
seen. 

If  here  your  name  you  do  not  find, 

I couldn’t  get  you  into  rhyme ; 

But  please  don’t  think  it  slipped  my 
mind. 

But  I’d  advise  you  just  the  same, 

To  go  and  get  another  name. 

E.  A.  M.,  ’14. 


ENIGMA. 

My  whole  consists  of  39  letters. 

My  4,  16,  22,  24,  19  is  a bill  of  ex- 
change. 

My  12,  33,  5,  16,  20,  35  is  to  receive  on 
trust. 

My  35-  15-  3 is  moist. 

My  27,  25,  29,  14,  23  is  a nickname  for 
Thomas. 

My  28,  7,  8 is  a black  fluid. 

My  2,  31,  26,  28,  34  is  a flint-headed 
weapon. 

My  29,  28,  30,  10  is  a bright  light  at 
night. 

My  32,  36,  39,  11  is  a grass  of  the  bam- 
boo family. 

My  9,  6,  21,  2 is  an  opera. 

My  37,  1,  13,  16  is  a fleet-footed  ani- 
mal. 

My  14,  22,  7,  18  is  more  than  few. 

My  whole  is  a bit  of  Epicurean  phil- 
osophy. 

B.  M.  Y.,  14. 


WHO  AM  I ? 

I'm  the  guy: — 

that  put  the  hour  in  Power, 
that  put  the  bull  in  Bulger, 
that  put  the  corn  in  Cornelius, 
that  put  the  horn  in  Horner. 
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that  put  the  man  in  Mansell, 
that  put  the  cat  in  Caterino. 
that  put  the  brain  in  Brainy, 
that  put  the  will  in  Wilson, 
that  put  the  son  in  Nelson, 
that  put  the  but  in  Buttrick. 
that  put  the  rim  in  Rimback. 
that  put  the  cliff  in  Clifford, 
that  put  the  cash  in  Cashman. 
that  put  the  hat  in  Hatfield, 
that  put  the  key  in  Keefe, 
that  put  the  skull  in  Scully, 
that  put  the  fur  in  Furden. 
that  put  the  bell  in  Campbell, 
that  put  the  day  in  Daley. 

Who  am  I ? 

Well,  if  you  don’t  know  now,  I’m 
the  Guy  in  disguise. 


J-  K.  ’13. 


A PLAYFUL  STORY. 

“Little  Miss  Brown”  lived  “Way 
Down  East”  in  “The  Old  Home- 
stead,” which  her  father  “Bought  and 
Paid  For”  many  years  ago;  many  peo- 
ple passed  the  mansion  to  go  to  “The 
Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine.” 

“Little  Biss  Brown”  was  one  of 
“Three  Twins”  and  the  people  called 
her”  “The  Sweetest  Girl  in  Dixie,” 
while  others  named  her  “The  Rose 
Maid,”  as  her  cheeks  were  like  “Red 
Rose.” 

One  evening,  when  this  “Little 
Miss  Fix-it”  was  looking  at  the  “Rain- 
bow” with  the  “The  Little  Minister” 
as  an  escort,  she  received  a letter  from 
“Madame  X,”  who  lived  “Forty-five 
minutes  from  Broadway”  to  come  and 
spend  “Three  Weeks”  with  her.  “Little 
Miss  Brown”  accepted  the  invitation 
of  “The  Fascinating  Widow”  and 
started  out  on  her  visit. 

She  had  to  go  “Over  the  River” 
which  was  “the  Great  Divide”  “In 
Old  Kentucky”  and  take  a train.  She 
became  confused  when  she  arrived  at 
the  station,  so  she  approached  “The 
Traveling  Salesman”  and  he  told  her 
“The  Easiest  Way”  on  the  train.  She 
had  to  stay  “Over  Night”  on  the  train, 


and  the  next  morning  she  arrived  at 
the  home  of  “The  Merry  Widow.”  It 
really  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been 
traveling  about  “Seven  Days.” 

The  home  of  the  widow  was  on  a 
street  which  led  from  “Broadway  to 
Paris”  streets.  It  was  called  “The 
House  of  a Thousand  Candles.” 

The  first  night  that  the  “Rose  Maid” 
was  there  “Madame  X”  took  her  to 
“The  Concert,”  which  was  held  in 
“The  Winter  Garden.”  “Little  Miss 
Fix-it”  was  overjoyed  to  meet  “The 
Gentleman  from  Mississippi”  whom 
she  had  met  once  before  at  the 
“Charity  Ball.”  She  also  saw  “The 
Girl  from  Rector’s,”  who  was  strik- 
ingly dressed  in  “The  Deep  Purple” 
which  wa§  all  the  rage.  “Madame  X” 
introduced  the  “Rose  Maid”  to  “The 
Music  Master,”  who  was  the  leader  of 
“The  Concert.”  “Little  Miss  Fix-it” 
was  delighted  to  meet  “The  College 
Hero”  who  sang  “The  Rosary.”  He 
was  the  “Little  Millionaire”  and  was 
known  by  his  friends  as  “The  Rich 
Man’s  Son.”  At  times  “The  College 
Hero”  was  “The  Private  Secretary” 
of  a large  concern,  his  office  being  in 
“Room  444.” 

The  “Spendthrift’  became  very  much 
interested  in  “The  Rose  Maid.”  One 
day,  while  walking  in  the  “Garden  of 
Allah,”  they  approached  a newly 
painted  settee  and  were  about  to  sit 
down  when  “ Disraeli”  came  along  and 
said.  Excuse-  me  but  “Mind  the 
Paint  Girl.”  They  were  so  much  in- 
terested in  each  other  that  even  “The 
Passers  By”  heard  pet  names  such  as, 
“Bright  Eyes”  and  “Baby  Mine.” 

Time  elapsed  and  soon  a ceremony 
was  held  in  “The  House  of  a Thou- 
sand Candles.”  "The  Little  Minister” 
performed  the  ceremony,  and  came 
from  “Way  Down  East”  to  marry 
them.  “Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm”  made  a pretty  bridesmaid,  and 
the  best  man  was  “The  Fortune  Hun- 
ter.” And,  as  all  stories  end,  they 
lived  happily  ever  after. 

Mildred  Partridge,  ’14. 
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ENIGMA. 

I have  in  all  54  letters. 

My  1,  12,  3,  4,  13,  is  used  in  crossing 
the  desert. 

My  31,9,  18,  47,  39,  29, — a nickname 
applied  to  our  defeated  President. 

My  19,  20,  5,  38, — something  with- 
out which  this  school  might  become  a 
bathtub. 

My  37,  45,  44,  53,  54,  26 — more  than 
one  of  which  would  cause  us  nervous 
prostration 

My  42,  33,  46, — they’re  re-wearing 
them  inverted  now 

My  16,  52,  36, — a woman’s  crown- 
ing glory 

My  10,  25,  32,  30 — William's  better 
half.' 

My  15,  7,  6,  51,  30,  48,  49,  51—  a 
famous  poet. 

My  14,  17,  27,  30, — seen  quite  often 
at  Easter. 

My  34,  2,  8,  2i,  43-  23-  54.  5L— a 
primitive  footwear. 

My  41,  35,  36,  1,  2 5,  11,  26,  29, — is  a 
name  we  respect. 

My  28,  29,  46,  15,  is  something  we 
shouldn’t  be. 

My  40,  50,  1,  22,  4,  15, — seen  the 
fourth  of  July. 

My  whole  is  a couplet  found  in  the 
“Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

Marion  L.  Horton,,  ’16. 


A UNITED  STATES  PUZZLE. 

(Answers  are  States  of  the  Union, 
given  in  full,  in  shortened  form,  or  in 
the  accepted  abbreviation.) 

1.  What  is  an  important  occupa- 
tion for  every  housewife  on  Monday 
morning? 

2.  What  does  a young  man  say 
when  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  pro- 
pose ? 

3.  What  is  a Christmas  anthem 
sometimes  called? 

4.  Haw  many  dollars  make  an 
eagle? 

5.  What  is  the  most  common  ex- 
pression of  surprise? 


6.  What  is  mined  in  many  of  the 
Western  states? 

7.  What  great  man  founded  Phil- 
adelphia ? 

8.  Who  is  the  chief  god  of  the 
Orients? 

9.  What  is  one  of  the  many  cereals 
raised  in  the  West? 

10.  What  protection  was  there  for 
the  animals  at  the  time  of  the  flood? 

if.  What  did  Mary  wear  to  the 
ball  game? 

12.  Who  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  kings  of  France? 

13.  When  one  girl  is  talking  to  an- 
other about  her  class  treasurer,  what 
is  a very  common  expression? 

14.  In  what  do  many  of  the  pre- 
served fruits  come? 

15.  How  do  people  sometimes  feel 
when  there  is  any  duty  to  perform? 

16.  What  expression  do  two 
friends  use  in  greeting  each  other? 

17.  Where  is  the  best  place  in 
which  to  look  for  violets? 

18.  What  state  is  a girl’s  name? 

19.  What  girl  has  to1  work  for  a 
living  and  what  does  she  do? 

20.  What  does  “Young  America” 
always  ask? 

F.  B.  W„  ’14. 


CHARADES. 

My  first  is  a letter  in  the  German 
alphabet, 

My  second  is  a letter  in  the  English 
alphabet. 

My  last  is  a verb  which  means  to 
eschew, 

My  whole  is  the  days  which  are  soon 
to  ensue. 

My  first  is  a feast  of  celebration, 

My  next  Luna  rules  by  persuasion, 
My  whole  an  important  occasion. 

My  first  is  a feast  in  midwinter, 

To  Odin  the  god  of  the  storms, 

My  second  is  where  the  squirrel  hides 
His  bountiful  store  of  acorns. 

My  whole  we  love  to  sit  beside 
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Each  bright  and  joyous  Christmas 
tide. 

My  first  two  syllables. 

The  small  boy  likes  to  throw. 

My  next  is  great  or  small, 

There  are  just  five  in  a row: 

My  whole  the  lads  and  lassies  say 
They  love  to  see  on  Christmas  Day. 

A.  E.  S.,  ’14. 


ENIGMA. 

I am  composed  of  25  letters. 

My  16,  18,  25,  is  a loud  noise. 

My  13,  8,  21,  is  to  obtain. 

My  20,  9,  11,  24,  is  tardy. 

My  16,  15,  13,  is  small  domestic  ani- 
mal. 

My  19,  18,  1,  is  a part  of  the  mouth. 
My  17,  14,  23,  5,  25,  is  the  opposite 
of  men. 

My  16,  6,  17,  7,  is  not  up. 

My  4,  10,  6,  17,  is  a throng  of 
people. 

My  17,  12,  22,  19,  2,  is  the  entire. 
My  7,  2,  3,  21,  is  tidy. 

My  whole  is  a Christmas  Phrase. 

Gladys  E.  Kimball,  ’14. 


ENIGMA  IN  “EATS.” 

My  first — in  nuts,  not  in  candy. 

My  second  — in  grapes,  not  in 
plums. 

My  third — in  chicken,  not  in  turkey. 


Myfourth — in  potato,  not  in  parsnip. 
My  fifth — in  squash,  not  in  turnip. 
My  first — in  celery,  not  in  radish. 
My  second — in  apple,  not  in  peach. 
My  third — in  almond,  not  in  chest- 
nut. 

My  fourth — in  walnut,  not  in  shag- 
bark. 

My  fifth — in  raisin,  not  in  fig. 

My  whole,  you  will  all  agree,  is  per- 
sonified Christmas  good  cheer. 

G.  F.  G„  ’13. 


ENIGMA. 

I am  composed  of  36  letters. 

My  1,  13,  3,  5,  is  a name  of  a girl. 

My  28,  33,  4,  18,  is  opposite  of  boy. 

My  2,  17,  11,  is  something  every- 
body does. 

My  14,  29,  24,  15,  is  dirty. 

My  34,  30,  16,  31,  what  all  should 
be. 

My  21,  25,  9,  19,  is  used  in  building. 

My  6,  17,  23,  is  a small  animal. 

My  22,  2,  32,  is  a lion’s  refuge. 

My  7,  20,  9,  8,  is  something  every- 
body has. 

My  35,  25,  12,  26,  2,  36,  is  a Shakes- 
pearian play. 

My  27,  17,  36,  2,  is  never  on  time. 

My  10,  20,  18,  11,  is  not  fresh. 

My  whole  is  taken  from  a well- 
known  poem. 


L.  B.  N.,  ’14. 
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English  Club. 

A meeting  of  the  English  Club  was 
held  Monday,  November  25th,  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  Miss  Olive  Wheaton, 
’13,  presiding. 

In  accordance  with  almost  every- 
one’s visions  of  the  approaching  and 
anticipated  Thangsgiving  dinner,  Miss 
Wheaton  had  a carefully  prepared  pro- 
gram relative  to  this  national  event. 

Felix  Dowsley,  ’14,  gave  an  account 
of  the  first  Thanksgiving;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  delicious  repast  prepared 
for  a later  celebration  of  this  holiday, 
as  portrayed  by  Miss  Margaret  Bil- 
lings, 15,  whetted  our  appetites  for  the 
approaching  feast;  we  shared  the  hap- 
py enthusiasm  of  the  company  at 
“grandmother’s,”  vividly  pictured  by 
Miss  Ethel  Eggleston,  ’13,  while  we 
also  agreed  with  Percy  Johnson,  ’15, 
that  the  “Modern  Thanksgiving”  does 
not  uphold  the  original  sentiment  of 
religious  gratitude  for  the  past  year  of 
blessing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  literary 
part  of  the  program,  Mr.  Cross,  in  his 
usual  unique  manner,  introduced  a 
Family  Album,  pictures  of  which  were 
presented  by  tableaux,  while  Miss 
Porter  played  on  the  piano,  exquisite 
music  most  appropriate  for  each  pic- 
ture. Those  who  took  part  were  as 
follows : Phebe  Hyatt,  Margaret  Bil- 

lings, Louise  Hatch,  Thornton  Cutter, 
Frances  Adams,  Ruth  Scully,  Charles 
Allen,  Maria  Allen,  Leo  Kelley,  Kath- 
erine F.ead,  Amy  Schwamb,  Anna 


Hooker,  George  Woods,  Jr.,  George 
Greenleaf,  Bertha  and  Margaret  Yer- 
rington,  Adele  McMillan,  Doris 
Devereaux,  Alice  Read,  Marion 
Dawes,  Gaylord  Goldsmith,  Mildred 
Bolster,  Reginald  Squire,  Albert 
Wunderlich,  and  Felix  Dowsley. 

The  High  School  Orchestra  ren- 
dered some  beautiful  selections  during 
the  afternoon. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  5 
o’clock.  Much  credit  is  due  Miss 
Wheaton  for  the  great  success  of  the 
affair. 

Felix  R.  Dowsley, 

Secretary. 


GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

Rehearsals  have  been  held  regularly 
on  Tuesday  of  each  week. 

Preparations  for  a concert  have  be- 
gun, which  will  be  given  in  detail  at  a 
later  date. 

Katherine  Eberhardt, 

Secretary. 


BOYS'  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  recently  reorganized  Boys’  Glee 
Club  is  coming  along  very  satisfactor- 
ily under  Mr.  Gordon’s  excellent  train- 
ing. Its  first  public  appearance  was  at 
the  Parents’  Reception,  given  in  Cot- 
ting  Hall.  It  is  hoped  that  joint  con- 
certs can  be  arranged  with  other  High 
School  Glee  Clubs  in  the  near  future. 

Daniel  Cameron, 

Secretary. 
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Both  Lexington  and  Melrose  were 
easy  victims  for  our  team.  The 
former  was  defeated  by  the  score  of 
19  to  o,  and  the  latter  12  to  o.  In 
these  two  games  the  team  showed 
marked  improvement. 

On  Thanksgiving  morning  after  the 
dedication  of  the  new  grandstand,  the 
team  lined  up  against  the  Alumni,  who 
outweighed  our  boys  at  least  twenty 
pounds  to  the  man.  This  weight  was 
too  much  for  the  undergraduates,  and 
they  were  defeated  28  to  o.  Captain 
Reycroft  in  tackling  his  brother  sus- 
tained a broken  jaw. 

The  football  team  has  had  a fairly 
successful  season  this  fall  considering 
the  heavy  teams  it  was  up  against. 
Out  of  fourteen  games,  five  were  lost 
and  one  was  a tie  score. 

The  following  men  won  their  “A’s” : 
Captain  Reycroft,  Mansell,  Currier, 
Wood,  Chaves,  Campbell,  Buttrick, 
Robbins,  Kelly,  Duncan,  Tuttle, 
Caterino,  Keaney,  Lowe,  Bower,  Cou- 
sens,  Ross  and  Manager  Hardy. 

The  results  of  the  games  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Arlington  14,  Stoneham  o. 

Arlington  7,  Mechanic  Arts  23. 

Arlington  14,  Wellesley  o. 

Arlington  o,  Rindge  21. 

Arlington  20,  Winthrop  o. 

Arlington  53,  Dedham  o. 

Arlington  7,  Alumni  6. 

Arlington  o,  Milton  7. 

Arlington  o,  Lowell  21. 

Arlington  7,  Salem  7. 


Arlington  19,  Winchester  o. 
Arlington  19,  Lexington  o. 
Arlington  12,  Melrose  o. 

Arlington  o,  Alumni  28. 

Arlington  172,  Opponents  113. 

Ross  made  nine  touchdowns ; Lowe, 
six ; Cousens,  six ; Reycroft,  two ; 
Bower,  two  and  Mansell,  one.  But? 
trick  kicked  fourteen  goals  after 
touchdowns. 


The  Cross  Country  Team  wound  up 
a very  successful  season  by  capturing 
the  Mystic  Valley  League  run,  held 
at  Winchester,  Captain  Goldsmith 
as  usual  being  in  first  place.  Zwinger, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  been  striving 
in  vain  to  beat  McDermott  of  Stone- 
ham,  finally  succeeded  and  came  in 
second.  The  team  now  holds  the 
championship  of  New  England.  None 
of  the  boys  on  the  team  are  seniors  so 
here’s  hoping  for  another  champion 
team  next  year.  The  custom  has  been 
to  give  class  numerals  to  track  men, 
but  this  year  for  their  excellent  work 
the  following  men  have  been  award- 
ed regular  “A’s,”  Captain  Gold- 
smith, Zwinger,  Wunderlich,  Kimball, 
Adams,  Johnson  and  Sinclair. 


George  Lowe  ’13  is  captain  of  the 
hockey  team  this  year  and  Ralph 
Stiles  ’13,  manager.  A strong'  sched- 
ule is  being  arranged.  A good  team 
is  hoped  for  as  there  are  five  of  last 
vear’s  team  in  school. 
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1913- 

Master  C.  (Commercial  Law),  a 
man  brought  a refrigerator  to  keep 
chickens  in. 


out  the  Spark  Plug.” 
was  a smart  boy. 

1914. 


II — t always 


Miss  R. — Where  did  you  stop,  Mas- 
ter O’Keefe? 

Master  O’Keefe  (much  astonished) 
— At  the  end,  of  course. 

We  hope  Master  R — will  not  have 
to  undergo  a surgical  operation  in 
order  to  recover  the  gold  tooth  he 
swallowed. 

In  order  to  avoid  a mix-up  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Senior  boys 
tie  a string  to  their  caps. 


In  English: 

Miss  R. — “Will  somebody  suggest 
a topic  for  a debate?” 

Master  G. — “On  aeroplanes.” 

Miss  R. — “No,  that  would  be  over 
our  heads.” 

Master  L. — “On  submarine  boats.” 
Miss  R. — “No,  too  deep  for  us.” 

Heated  discussion  upon  the  prob- 
ability of  ghosts. 

Miss  Ch — ber-lin — “I'm  only  afraid 
of  ghosts  when  alone  in  the  dark.” 
Muser — “Ahem  ! Wonder  how  often 
that  is.” 


Is  it  possible  to  “Pass  at  the  sides 
and  remain  seated  in  the  middle?” 

Who  are  the  ones  always  whisper- 
ing? 

Who  are  the  ones  who  walk  across 
the  lawn? 

Who  are  the  ones  who  block  the 
sidewalks  of  Arlington? 

Who  are  the  ones  who  throw  waste- 
paper  on  the  streets? 

Who  are  the  ones  who  are  frequent- 
ly late  for  school  ? 

The  SENIORS,  of  course. 

Our  learned  classmate,  O — d ^ — t, 
is  the  author  of  a new  book  entitled, 
“How  to  Start  an  Automobile  With- 


Miss  R. — “I  never  heard  the  ex- 
pression, ‘Knock  on  Wood,’  until  four 
years  ago.  I was  then  very  much  im- 
pressed for  someone  substituted  my 
head  for  the  wood.” 

Latin  : 

Miss  R. — “As  a matter  of  taste, 
which  do  you  prefer  to  use?  Bless 
me!  Heavens!  Oh  fudge!  My  word! 
Master  K. — “Oh  fudge  !” 

German : 

Miss  L.  (translating) — “Half  drank 
himself.  No,  drank  half  himself.” 
French : 

Master  M. — “Longue-yue  du  Col- 
onel. The  far-sighted  Colonel.” 


i8 
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Heard  in  Physics: 

A triangle  is  a four-sided  figure  hav- 
ing two  shorts  and  two  longs. 

Can  you  think  sideways?  The 
pupils  in  Physics  II  A can. 

Master  B — y had  brought  the  wood- 
en bridge  into  the  room  in  Latin  II  A, 
and  the  following  inquiries,  which 
show  the  vast  intelligence  of  the 
Latin  II.  Honor  Division,  were  made: 

Master  K. — What  kind  of  an  ani- 
mal is  that? 

Master  T. — Is  that  the  original 
model  which  Caesar  made? 

MissR. — Where  have  the  ends 

gone? 

Master  H. — Oh,  Master  B.  looked 
hungry  when  he  went  out ; ask  him. 

In  German,  knife  is  neuter;  fork, 
feminine,  and  spoon  masculine  gen- 
der ; but  I’m  sure  men  arn’t  the  only 
spooners. 

Sophomores,  it  is  not  everyone  who 
can  get  their  words  in  print;  “Wake 
Up!” 


1916. 

“Bub”  Marshall  is  still  living.  When 
asked  to  cross  out  one  of  the  “ts”  in 
Brittain  he  was  at  a loss  to  know 
which  one.  , 


One  of  the  hardest  tests  an  Arling- 
ton High  athlete  gets,  is  to  open  the 
closet  door  in  Room  14. 

In  Greek  History  Miss  H — t asked, 
“What  kind  of  a place  was  the  Baby- 
lonian “hereafter”? 

“Very  hot,”  said  a voice. 

“Mr.  Smith  requests  the  company 
of  Mr.  Jones  at  2.30  to  dine  on  busi- 
ness.” This  is  one  of  the  “Knowlton” 
brand  of  formal  notes  in  English. 

Teacher — “Was  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
robust  health  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life?” 

Pupil — “No,  he  died.” 

A certain  young  lady  considers  the 
corridor  near  Room  2 as  a hair  dress- 
ing department  during  recitations. 

“There  is  only  one  class  of  people 
that  have  eyes  in  the  back  of  their 
heads,  and  those  are  the  school  teach- 
ers,” says  Miss  . So  it  is  really 

true  after  all ! 

A short  time  ago  a pupil  said  that 
Scott  went  into  a bar. 

I hope  he  didn’t  think  that  Scott 
was  intemperate. 
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EXCHANGE. 


We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of : — 

The  Recorder — Springfield  High 
School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

School  Life — Melrose  High  School, 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Accident — West  High  School,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y. 

School  Life  (Melrose  High  School)  : 
It  seems  to  me  that  your  literary  de- 
partment is  too  brief.  We  would  like 
to  see  more  stories,  especially  if  they 
were  as  good  as  “Night  Duty  in  a Po- 
lice Station.”  Do  you  not  think  an 
“Alumni  Column”  would  add  to  the 
interest  of  your  paper? 

The  Springfield  High  Schools  add  fo 
the  interest  of  their  paper,  the  “Re- 
corder,” by  photographs  of  their  foot- 
ball team,  and  some  of  the  football 
games. 

Accident  (West  High  School)  : 
Your  “Class  Room  and  Corridor” 
column  is  very  original,  as  well  as 
clever  and  interesting.  We  suggest 


that  you  add  an  “Alumni  Column”  to 
your  paper. 

EXCHANGE  JOKES. 


Latin  (by  a sufferer). 

All  the  people  died  who  wrote  it, 
All  the  people  died  who  spoke  it, 
All  the  people  die  who  learn  it, 
Blessed  death  they  surely  earn  it. 

—Ex. 

Freshman  free  translation  of  Caesar  : 
Caesar  sic  dicat  an  dicur  expressi 
lectum — 

Caesar  sic  de  cat  on  the  cur,  I guess  he 
licked  urn. — 

—Ex. 

Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  drops  on  land, 

Make  an  aviator 

Join  the  heavenly  band. 

—Ex. 

We  always  laugh  at  teacher’s  jokes, 
No  matter  what  they  be. 

Tt’s  not  because  they’re  funny. 

But  because  it’s  policy. 

—Ex. 
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LILLIAN  M.  JOHNSON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

961  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

THERESA  B.  THOMAS,  D.  M.  D 
CHARLES  A.  THOMAS,  D.  M.  D 

Dentists 

Associates  Building  - - Arlington,  Mass. 

A.  L.  BACON 

Mason  and  Contractor 

Jobbing,  Whitening,  Plastering,  Etc. 

Residence,  Cor.  Mystic  St.  and  Davis  Ave. 

Telephone  310  Arlington,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL,  JR. 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 


Compliments  of  a Friend 


JAMES  W-  BRINE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Fine  Athletic  Goods 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

HOCKEY  STICKS,  SHOES,  SKATES 
SWEATERS,  ETC. 

Arlington  High  School  Members  are  entitled  to 
our  Wholesale  Prices.  These  prices  are  much 
lower  than  elsewhere  tor  the  same  grade  of  goods 

COME  AND  TRY  US 
1436  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY,  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

CENTRAL  DRY  GOODS 

Dry  Goods  and  Men's  Furnishings 

477  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Repairing  Watches  and 
French  Clocks 

FRED  A.  SMITH 
Stationery  and  Fountain  Pens 

489  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington 

DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington,  Mass. 


The  Best  Pace  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Tailor 

Altering,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

WILLIAM  GRATTO 

Hardware,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 
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The  Best  Candies 

you  can  secure  are  none  too  good 
when  you  entertain. 

ON  OUR  CANDY  COUNTER 

you  will  always  find  the  BEST 
and  LARGEST  Assortment  in 
town. 

YERXA  & YERXA 


Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  Sticks  at 

WETHERBEE  BROS.  CO-,  Inc. 

480  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15c 


RUSSELL  & FAIRFILD 
INSURANCE 

20  Kilby  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  - - - Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave 
Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH’S  PHARMACY 


THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 

ARLINGTON 


A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


W.  M.  PEPPARD 


Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


T.  H.  EMUS 


PHOTOGRAPHS  THAT  Pharmacist 

ALMOST  SPEAK  1323  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 


Telephone  Connection 


H.  SMITH 

Ladies'  and  Gent's  Custom  Tailor 

Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Repairing 

1368  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 
Telephone  Arlington  834-M 
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LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufacturing,  including  all 
commercial  fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing,  Tex- 
tile Designing,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering. 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  and  B.  T.  D.  (Bachelor  of  Tex- 
tile Dyeing)  offered  for  completion  of  prescribed  four-year  courses. 


Positions  attained  by  Day  Graduates  1899-1911 


Directors  of  Textile  Schools 2 

Instructors,  Textile  or  Industrial  Schools  12 

Mill  Vice-Presidents  2 

Mill  Treasurers  4 

Mill  Agents  4 

Mill  Superintendents 15 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendents 9 

Mill  Foreman  of  Departments 14 

Assistants  to  Superintendents 2 

Mill  Auditors  and  Accountants 7 

Second  Hands  9 

Clerks  5 

Textile  Designers 16 

In  Commission  Houses 6 

Wool  Houses  1 

Salesmen  4 

Managers  7 

Chemists  and  Dyers 35 

Chemical  Salesmen  4 


in  United  States  Employ 4 

Tn  State  Employ 1 

Electricians 2 

Industrial  Engineers  5 

Mill  Engineering  11 

Trade  Journalists 3 

In  Business,  Textile  Distributing  or  Inci- 
dental Thereto  6 

Other  Business  13 

Third  Hands 1 

Weavers  1 

Students  2 

Married  Women  3 

Textile  Manufacturing,  Unassigned 12 

Employment  Not  Known 16 

Not  Employed  7 

Deceased  3 
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Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted  without  examination 
For  catalogue  address  CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 


T uf  ts  College  Medical  School . T uf  ts  College  Dental  School 

The  Building  Has  Recently  Been  Enlarged  and  Remodeled 


Offers  a Four  Years’  Graded  Course  in 
eluding  all  branches  of  Scientific  and  Prac- 
tical Medicine.  The  Laboratories  are  Ex- 
tensive and  Fully  Equipped.  . Clinical  In- 
struction is  given  in  the  various  Hospitals  of 


Boston  which  afford  facilities  only  to  be 
found  in  a large  city. 

Three  Years’  Graded  Course,  covering  all 
Branches  of  Dentistry.  Laboratory  and 
Scientific  Courses  are  given  in  connection 
with  the  Medical  School. 


CLINICAL  FACILITIES  UNSURPASSED 


Thirty  Thousand  Treatments  being  made  Annually  in  the  Infirmary 


The  Diploma  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations, 
but  candidates  for  the  Medical  School  must  in  addition  to  the  diploma,  present  satisfactory 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Physics,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  Chem- 
istry. For  further  information  or  a catalog,  apply  to 


FREDERICK  M.  BRIGGS,  Secretary 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  School,  - - 416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone  39  Arlington 

WILLIAM  GRATTO 

Hardware,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


D.  BUTTRICK 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 


Right  Quality  at  Right  Prices 


Arlington 
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It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prin- 
cipal that  this  number  of  the  "'Clarion," 
devoted  to  the  history  of  Arlington, 
was  prepared.  It  is  a pleasure 
to  live  in  a town  whose  history  has 
been  so  varied  and  interesting.  The 
first  years,  to  be  sure,  were  peaceful 
enough,  well  exemplifying  the  old  say- 
ing, “Happy  is  the  nation  whose  annals 
are  brief.”  Then  came  war,  and  as  Mr. 
James  P.  Parmenter  so  beautifully  ex- 
presses it — 

“At  last  the  day  came  when  History 
passed  through  our  streets,  and  the 
quiet  country  people  took  their  place 


among  those  who  were  first  to  face 
death  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  a 
nation.” 

Another  period  of  prosperity  fol- 
lowed, then  war  again ; and  so,  through 
the  years,  Arlington  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of 
county,  state  and  country.  The  records 
of  these  years  of  progress  and  prosper- 
ity have  proved  of  unusual  interest  to 
all  who  have  had  a part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper,  and  we  hope  that  the 
local  history  number  may  be  widely 
read  and  enjoyed. 

The  work  on  this  issue  had  hardly 
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begun  when  it  became  evident  that 
even  for  the  most  limited  treatment  of 
the  subject  one  number  of  the  paper 
was  inadequate.  Accordingly,  by  a 
vote  of  the  “Clarion"  Board,  it  was  de- 
cided to  devote  the  two  remaining  is- 
sues to  our  work  on  local  history,  since 
as  was  said,  "we  could  hardly  find  a 
better  subject.” 

In  this  review  of  Arlington  history 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  present 
events  in  chronological  order;  but  each 
issue  will  include  biography,  histories 
of  town  institutions,  and  miscellaneous 
writings  dealing  with  general  history 
and  traditions. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 

(To  answer  the  following  questions  will 
not  be  an  easy  task,  but  we  believe  it 
will  be  a pleasant  and  profitable  one. 
The  best  set  of  answers  will  be 
printed  over  the  signature  of  the 
pupil  handing  in  the  list  on  or  before 
April  25. — Eds.) 

1.  By  how  many  yiames  has  this  town 
been  known? 

2.  Who  was  the  earliest  settler? 

3.  When  was  Menotomy  purchased 
from  its  Indian  owners? 

4.  On  what  terms? 

5.  What  is.  the  first  local  industry  re- 
corded, and  where  was  it  carried  on? 

6.  What  is  the  area  of  Arlington? 

7.  What  are  its  boundaries? 

8.  What  was  the  early  name  of  Ar- 
lington Heights? 

9.  Who  was  known  as  the  “Queen  of 
Massachusetts?” 

10.  Where  did  the  first  settler  end  his 
days? 

11.  A lien  and  where  was  the  first 
schoolhouse  supposedly  built? 

12.  Who  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  schools? 


13.  When  was  Belmont  separated 
from  Arlington? 

14.  Who  first  recorded  the  special 
part  played  by  Menotomy  In  the  events 
of  April  19,  1775? 

15.  Why  did  the  members  of  the 
Boston  Committee  of  Safety,  who  were 
staying  in  Menotomy  on  the  eventful 
night,  fail  to  hear  Paul  Revere's 
message  ? 

1G.  By  what  name  was  Water  Street 
known  in  pre-Revolutionary  times? 

17.  What  prominent  Boston  divine 
of  the  17th  century  fell  into  Spy  Pond 
while  fishing,  “the  boat  being  ticklish?” 

18.  IIow  many  Menotomy  settlers 
took  part  in  King  Philip’s  War? 

17.  When  were  postal  facilities  first 
provided  by  the  U.  S.  government? 

20.  Before  a postoffice  was  estab- 
lished, where  were  letters  left  to  be 
claimed? 

21.  What  were  the  early  postal 
rates? 

22.  Before  1835,  how  many  trips  to 
Boston  a week  could  be  made  by  public 
conveyances  ? 

23.  What  was  the  fare? 

24.  What  was  the  first  daily  stage 
called? 

25.  Who  was  the  first  Boston  mer- 
chant to  have  a permanent  l’esidence 
here,  and  where  does  the  house  now 
stand? 

20.  What  noted  taverns  were  built 
long  before  the  town  was  incorporated? 
(Name  three.) 

27.  What  were  the  original  termini 
of  Pleasant  Street? 

28.  Who  was  the  first  child  baptized 
in  the  Menotomy  congregation? 

29.  What  penalty  was  affixed  to  mis- 
behavior in  meeting  in  the  Menotomy 
church ? 

30.  What  distinguished  foreigner 
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passed  through  West  Cambridge,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1824  ? 

31.  What  names  were  given  to  the 
first  six  fire-engines  owned  by  Arling- 
ton ? 

32.  Who  was  the  captain  of  the 
“alarm-list  company,”  of  Menotomy? 

33.  Who  was  in  command  of  the 
British  soldiers  who  marched  through 
Menotomy  to  Concord,  April  18,  1775? 

34.  Who  commanded  the  reinforce- 
ments that  followed  the  next  day? 

35.  Where  in  Menotomy  did  the 
fiercest  fighting  of  April  19,  1775,  take 
place? 

36.  How  many  on  our  side  were 
killed? 

37.  What  house  was  authorized  as  a 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  American  army? 

38.  What  invention  of  Amos  Whit- 
temore  instituted  a very  important 
industry  in  Massachusetts? 

39.  What  buildings  have  successively 
occupied  the  site  of  the  new  Town 
Hall  ? 

40.  Which  was  the  more  disastrous 
of  the  two  tornadoes?  Why? 

41.  Who  was  the  first  man  who  car- 
ried ice  as  merchandise  to  Boston 
markets  ? 

42.  How  much  ice  is  cut  in  Spy  Pond 
in  a favorable  year? 

43.  When  was  the  first  railroad  train 
run  through  to  Boston? 

44.  When  was  the  first  horse  car  run 
to  Boston? 

45.  What  was  the  original  fare  to 
Boston  by  horse  car? 

46.  Who  was  the  “Father  of  the 
Arlington  Public  Schools”  and  chair- 
man of  the  School  Board  for  a quarter- 
century? 

47.  What  industries  have  flourished 
in  the  mills  along  Mill  Brook? 


48.  What  was  the  population  of  the 
town  when  incorporated? 

49.  1131011  did  women  first  vote  for 
school  committee? 

50.  What  is  the  translation  of  the 
Latin  motto  on  the  town  seal? 


ARLINGTON  ML  MORA  BILL!. 

Should  you  ask  me,  whence  these 
legends? 

Whence  this  history,  these  stories 
With  a touch  of  old-time  fancy, 

With  the  breath  of  long  ago, 

With  the  roll  and  beat  of  war-drums, 
With  the  chime  and  swing  of  church- 
bells, 

With  the  song  of  peace  and  plenty, 
And  the  onward  steps  of  progress? 

I should  answer,  I should  tell  you  — 
“From  the  books  of  old  traditions. 
From  the  tales  of  the  grandfathers, 
From  the  dreamy  heartli-side  fancies, 
From  the  records  dry  and  yellow.” 
Should  you  ask  me,  “Will  you  tell  us 
All  these  legends  and  traditions?” 

I should  answer,  I should  tell  you, 
“Read  this  tale  of  Arlington!” 

The  Purchase  of  Menotomy . 

On  the  shores  of  fair  Lake  Mystic 
Of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 

Lived  Squaw-Sachem,  the  wise  woman, 
Ruling  o'er  her  people  kindly. 
Prosperous  and  happy  were  they. 
Finally,  the  white  men  coming, 

Found  their  way  through  all  the  for- 
ests, 

Left  their  settlements  behind  them. 
Then  they  came  to  old  Squaw-Sachem, 
Bargained  with  her  for  her  ownings, 
Paid  her  many  bright  gold  pieces, 
Promised  her  a coat  each  winter: 

For  the  land  she  called  “Menotomy.” 
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The  Menotomy  Settlers. 

There  in  peace  and  plenty  dwelt  they, 
Dwelt  these  settlers,  these  pale  faces, 
Plowed  their  lands  and  built  their 
houses, 

Grew  the  maize  so  tall  and  yellow 
And  the  heavy-headed  wheat  stalks, 
Learned  the  wood-lore  from  the  In- 
dians, 

How  to  blaze  their  way  through  wood- 
lands, 

How  to  shoot  an  arrow  surely, 

How  to  trail  the  forest  creatures. 
Captain  Cooke,  a man  of  wisdom, 

Built  a mill  upon  the  streamlet 
Where  the  waters  leaping,  laughing, 
Joined  the  Mystic  rolling  seaward; 
Ground  the  golden  corn  and  wheat- 
ears 

Into  meal  like  powdered  sunshine, 

Into  flour  as  white  as  snow-flakes. 

So  they  lived,  these  happy  settlers 
Lived  in  concord  with  their  brethren 
Called  themselves  the  Second  Precinct 
Of  the  larger  town  of  Cambridge. 

The  First  Meeting  House. 

As  Menotomy  grew  and  prospered 
The  wise-men,  the  stern  town-fathers, 
Met  in  council  grave  and  weighty, 
Talked  of  things  devout  and  pious, 

Said,  ‘‘Since  now  a well-grown  town- 
ship, 

We  must  have  a church  Tor  worship 
That  we  need  no  longer  journey 
To  the  neighboring  town  each  Sab- 
* bath, 

That  we  may  as  well  befits  us, 

Thank  the  God  who  has  so  blessed  us 
’Mid  the  homes  that  He  provides  us. 

So  they  counciled  with  the  people, 
Weighed  the  matter  well  and  gravely, 
And  at  last  they  all  decided 
That  a common  tax  they'd  levy 
For  a common  place  of  worship. 


So  the  church  was  built  and  furnished, 
And  the  people  prayed  and  fasted, 

That  the  Spirit  might  then  move  them. 
Help  them  to  decide  most  wisely, 

Help  them  in  their  choice  of  leader. 
Many  men  were  called  for  preachers, 
None  there  were  who  really  pleased 
them 

’Till  at  last  with  wise  selection, 
Reverend  Samuel  Cooke  was  chosen. 

The  Call  to  Arms. 

Soon  the  war-clouds  gathered  thickly, 
And  in  all  the  land  was  tumult 
For  America’s  young  colonies 
Fought  against  the  Mother  Country. 
On  a night  well-known  in  history 
On  the  eighteenth  night  of  April — 
Seventeen  seventy-five  the  year  was — 
Paul  Revere  rode  through  Menotomy, 
Rousing  all  the  men  to  action. 

And  next  day  they  fought  a battle, 
Fought  a battle  with  the  British, 

Left  their  foemen  dead  and  wounded 
All  along  the  tree-lined  roadway; 

And  the  old  men  of  Menotomy, 

Slyly  planning,  slyly  waiting, 
Captured  there  a British  convoy 
On  its  way  to  near-by  Concord ; 

And  a wise  and  crafty  woman, 

Giving  wrong  directions  to  them, 

“Red  Coats”  sent  to  certain  capture 
While  she  went  to  warn  her  neighbors. 

Separation  from  Cambridge. 
When  this  cruel  war  was  over 
And  again  the  sun  of  peace  shone 
Happy  were  these  Cambridge  towns- 
men. 

Plenty  was  within  their  dwellings, 
Yellow  was  their  ripening  harvest 
Peace  again  was  all  about  them. 

So  again  the  wise  town-fathers 
Met  in  council  grave  and  weighty. 
They  would  plead  for  separation 
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From  the  neighboring  town  of  Cam- 
bridge ; 

Have  a town  apart  from  others, 

And  their  plea  at  last  was  granted 
In  the  year  of  eighteen  seven. 

So  from  then  they  called  Menotomy 
J ust  West  Cambridge,  to  distinguish ; 
And  a full  half  century  later 
Arlington  was  the  name  they  gave  it. 

The  Civil  War 

Now  again  the  cannons  rumble, 

Sound  a warning,  sound  a summons, 
For  again  a war  is  waging, 

Brothers  fighting  against  brothers, 
Northerners  against  the  South  land. 
And  again  the  town  of  Arlington 
Sends  her  sons  to  fight  in  battle, 
Sends  her  sons  to  die  at  Bull  Run 
Or  to  fall  at  Gettysburg. 

And  at  home  the  women  waited, 
Waited  sad  and  heavy-hearted, 

Scanned  the  lists  of  dead  and  wounded, 
Worked  and  prayed,  oppressed  by  sor- 
row. 

'Till  at  last  the  war  was  over, 

Peace  was  made  at  Appomatox, 

And  the  Northern  Army,  turning, 

Set  their  faces  toward  their  dwellings. 
Loving  was  the  welcome  given  them, 
Tears  and  joy  were  intermingled, 

Joy  for  the  returning  heroes, 

Tears  for  those  in  battle  fallen. 

Progress. 

Now  the  war  is  long  since  over — 

And  we’ve  rounded  out  a century. 

Since  the  first  incorporation, 

Of  this  town  of  Arlington. 

Flood  nor  famine,  great  disaster, 
Naught  has  killed  prosperity. 

Broad  and  smooth  the  winding  high- 
ways 

Under  arches  formed  of  branches, 
Charming  slopes,  a gleam  of  water, 


Homes  of  plenty  and  of  luxury, 

Grand  memorial  hall  in  building, 

Pride  of  town,  for  work  and  pleasure. 
Spacious  schools  for  youthful  students, 
And  a new  High  School  in  prospect, 
These  and  more  our  town  can  boast  of. 
In  the  sunshine  of  the  present 
Shall  our  history  be  forgotten, 

Old  Squaw-Sachem  and  Menotomy, 
Captain  Cooke  and  the  first  parson, 
Heroes  of  the  troublous  war-times, 
Legends  and  the  dear  traditions? 

No.  these  all  shall  live  in  memory. 

Even  now  with  art  and  learning 
Skilful  minds  and  hands  are  laboring 
In  dramatic  presentation, 

Once  again  these  precious  memories. 
To  revive  in  grand  procession. 

Live  then,  Arlington,  forever, 

May  thy.  children  here  and  elsewhere 
Ever  hold  thee  in  affection. 

Ever  seek  for  thy  advancement, 

Ever  strive  to  lend  thee  honor 
And  in  deed  to  raise  thy  standard. 

L.  E.  R.,  ’14. 


THE  ROBBINS  FAMILY 

The  well-known  and  widely  esteemed 
Robbins  family  of  Arlington  is  de- 
scended from  Richard  Robbins,  who 
came  from  England  in  1639  and  set- 
tled in  Charlestown. 

The  first  of  the  present  family  to  set- 
tle in  the  Second  Precinct  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  Arlington  was  then  known, 
was  Nathan  Robbins,  who  came  from 
Lexington  about  1785.  He  married 
soon  after  Rebecca  Prentice,  who  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers of  this  town.  Of  the  nine  children 
born  of  this  union,  six  sons  and  three 
daughters,  descendants  of  only  one  are 
living  today. 

The  business  of  Nathan  Robbins  was 
marketing  in  a small  way,  and  it  was 
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but  natural  that  the  sons  should  fol- 
low the  occupation  of  trie  father.  The 
eldest  son,  also  called  Nathan,  born  in 
1803,  started  to  work  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  first  as  the  employe  of  others 
and  later  on  his  own  account.  When 
the  extension  of  the  old  Faneuil  Hall 
Market  was  opened  in  1826,  lie  was  the 
lirst  to  take  stalls  there  and  establish  a 
business  in  poultry  and  game.  His 
high  reputation  for  honesty  and  sa- 
gacity, as  well  as  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  business,  brought  him 
success.  He  knew  and  had  the  friend- 
ship of  many  of  the  interesting  men  of 
his  day.  Among  them  were  Daniel 
Webster,  Charles  Sumner  and  Wendell 
Phillips.  When  the  latter  died,  his 
widow  gave  Mr.  Robbins  his  walking 
stick  and  a favorite  volume  of  poems. 

He  lived  all  his  life  in  his  native 
town,  which  lie  knew  under  its  various 
names  of  the  Second  Precinct  of  Cam- 
bridge, West  Cambridge,  and  Arling- 
ton. He  married  in  1829,  Eliza  Eleanor 
Parker  of  Lexington,  a near  relative 
of  Theodore  Parker  and  a grand- 
daughter of  Captain  John  Parker,  who 
led  the  Americans  at  the  Battle  of  Lex- 
ington, April  19,  1775. 

Mr.  Robbins  had  certain  marked 
traits  of  character,  integrity  and  dili- 
gence, being  the  most  conspicuous. 
Men  who  dealt  with  him  knew  not  only 
that  be  might  always  be  found  at  his 
place  of  business,  but  that  his  state- 
ments might  be  trusted.  Throughout 
his  life  lie  clung  to  sound  principles  of 
business  and  refused  to  be  drawn  aside 
into  any  speculation,  however  dazzling, 
choosing  rather  to  rely  for  success  upon 
the  old  fashioned  virtues  of  prudence, 
economy  and  diligence.  There  is  a fine 
portrait  of  him  on  the  walls  of  his 
home,  now  occupied  by  his  grand- 


daughters, the  Misses  Robbins.  This 
portrait  was  painted  by  Theodore 
Rousseau,  the  celebrated  French  art- 
ist, and  nothing  can  be  more  lifelike 
than  the  pose  and  expression  which  be- 
speak so  much  that  was  characteristic 
of  the  man. 

Several  men  who  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  business  owed  much  of  their 
success  to  I lie  sound  training  received 
under  him.  Conspicuous  among  them 
were  his  two  brothers,  Amos,  born  in 
1817,  and  Eli,  born  in  1821;  one  was 
fourteen  and  the  other  eighteen  years 
younger  than  himself.  Beginning 
under  him  they  were  later  sent  to  open 
a business  in  New  York  where  they 
founded  the  firm  of  A.  and  E.  Robbins, 
in  the  Fulton  Market,  which  became, 
and  continued  to  be  for  years,  -lie  larg- 
est receivers  and  shippers  of  poultry 
and  game  in  this  country. 

Amos  and  Eli  Robbins  were  men  of 
Hie  same  sterling  character  and  in- 
tegrity, as  their  brother  Nathan,  and 
like  him,  were  averse  to  taking  public 
office,  but  fulfilled  all  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  private  life  with 
scrupulous  care. 

Eli  Robbins  married  Maria  C. 
Farmer  of  Arlington,  in  1845.  They 
had  two  sons  who  died  early  in  life. 
Eli  Robbins  died  in  1883,  and  in  1S92 
his  widow  gave  to  Arlington  the  pres- 
ent library  building  in  his  memory,  but 
she  did  not  survive  to  see  the  building 
completed.  A description  of  the  library 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber. The  present  Robbins  house  for- 
merly stood  where  the  library  is  now. 
In  its  present  retired  situation  it  is  a 
noticeably  attractive  residence  with 
its  wonderful  lawns  and  shrubbery. 
The  interior,  as  revealed  to  us  by  the 
gracious  hostess  in  showing  us  the 
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wonderful  family  portraits,  is  full  of 
okl-fashioned  charm,  stately  in  propor- 
tion and  exquisite  in  detail. 

Amos  Robbins  married  in  1838  Ade- 
lia  Marthing  of  Tarrytown,  Is.  Y.,  a 
granddaughter  of  Isaac  Van  Wart,  one 
of  the  three  captors  of  Major  Andre. 
Of  this  union  there  were  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  none  of  whom  are  now 
living.  The  eldest  of  these  children, 
Winfield,  was  the  donor  of  the  uew 
Town  Hall.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1841,  and  received  exceptional  advan- 
tages. He  went  to  Amherst  College 
and  then  was  sent  abroad  where  he  stu- 
died at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  and 
also  at  Heidleberg,  Germany,  where  he 
received  a degree.  He  was  a man  of 
unusual  attainments  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  French,  German,  Italian 
and  Spanish,  made  him  a citizen  of  the 
world  and  enabled  him  to  derive  much 
from  Ids  extensive  travels.  His  tastes 
were  largely  for  the  fine  arts,  and  it 
was  to  him  that  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Eli  Rob- 
bins, entrusted  the  building  of  the 
Public  Library  which  she  erected  in 
memory  of  her  husband. 

Winfield  Robbins  felt,  more  than 
most  men,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
to  give  of  their  means,  whether  large 
or  small,  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
His  travels  had  shown  him  the  benefit 
of  fine  public  buildings  to  a commu- 
nity, and,  knowing  the  need  of  Arling- 
ton for  a new  Town  Hall,  he  must  have 
felt  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to 
benefit  the  public  and  at  the  same  time 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  an  honored 
father  in  the  place  in  which  he  was 
born. 

It  is  in  memory  of  Winfield  Robbins 
that  a little  park  is  to  be  laid  out  be- 
tween the  Town  Hall  and  the  Public 
Library  and  for  it  a fountain  is  de- 
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signed  with  a magnificent  Dallin 
Indian  in  bronze.  His  memory  is 
further  perpetuated  by  the  beautiful 
and  life-like  bust  of  white  Carrara  mar- 
ble in  the  main  hall  of  the  library. — - 
Donald  Scully  ’13  and  Dana  Hardy  ’13. 


LIBRARIES  OF  ARLINGTON. 

The  first  library  that  existed  in  Ar- 
lington was  the  West  Cambridge  Social 
Library,  formed  in  1807  by  the  most 
respected  and  learned  citizens  of  the 
town.  It  was  a corporation,  or  pro- 
prietors’ library,  wherein  each  member 
held  a share  for  which  he  paid  five 
dollars.  It  was  in  no  sense  a public 
library;  the  books  were  for  the  mem- 
bers alone,  a heavy  fine  being  imposed 
on  any  member  who  should,  lend  a book 
to  anyone  outside  his  own  family.  The 
length  of  time  that  a person  might  keep 
a book  varied,  but  much  consideration 
was  shown  to  slow  readers.  For  ex- 
ample, a member  might  have  25  days  to 
read  “Gay’s  Fables,”  and  35  days  for 
“Paradise  Lost.”  He  might  reflect  upon 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress”  for  40  days  if  he 
saw  fit,  and  was  allowed  70  days  to 
struggle  with  “Fergurson’s  Astron- 
omy.” It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  there  was  not  much  light  read- 
ing in  the  library  books  of  that  time. 

In  1835,  the  town  received  a legacy 
of  one  hundred  dollars  from  Dr.  Eben- 
ezer  Learned  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  to 
start  a public  circulating  library.  Dr. 
Learned,  while  a student  at  Harvard 
College,  taught  school  in  Menotomy, 
and  it  was  probably  his  kind-hearted- 
ness and  memory  of  the  children  that 
he  taught,  that  led  him  to  leave  this 
legacy.  In  his  will,  he  provided  that 
selectmen,  (lie  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  physicians  of  West  Cambridge 
should  receive  the  sum  and  establish 
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the  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
children,  although  other  persons  pav- 
ing a membership  would  be  admitted 
to  ihe  privileges  offered.  This  library 
was  called  the  West  Cambridge  Juve- 
nile Library. 

Mr.  Jonathan  M.  Dexter  was  the  first 
librarian  chosen,  and  the  books  were 
kept  in  his  house.  Early  appropria- 
tions were  made  by  different  societies, 
and,  as  the  town  now  commenced  to 
make  annual  appropriations,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  books  was  extended  to 
all  families  in  the  town.  From 
this  time,  1837,  the  institution  con- 
tinued to  be  a free  public  library,  the 
first  of  its  hind  in  Massachusetts.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  the  library  was 
moved  about  to  many  of  the  homes  of 
citizens,  and  was  at  one  time  in  the 
basement  of  Ihe  First  Parish  Church. 
In  one  instance  it  was  in  the  hat  store 
of  Mr.  Dexter,  with  his  daughter  as 
librarian ; but  iir  1853,  it  was  placed  in 
the  new  Town  Hall,  where  it  remained 
for  thirty  years. 

In  1867,  when  the  town  became 
known  as  Arlington,  the  library  be- 
came known  as  the  Arlington  Juvenile 
Library,  and  in  1872  its  name  was  form- 
ally changed  to  the  Arlington  Public 
Library.  It  continued  to  grow  until  it 
contained  over  2,000  volumes,  and  had 
a circulation  of  6,000.  The  selectmen, 
ministers  and  physicians  continued  to 
manage  it  until  a board  of  three 
trustees  was  formed.  As  the  library 
continued  to  grow,  its  quarters  were 
repeatedly  moved  to  larger  rooms  and 
halls,  until  a branch  library  was 
necessary. 

It  was  in  1892  that  Mrs.  Maria  C. 
Robbins  settled  the  question  of  the 
library,  by  building  and  furnishing  a 
magnificent  building,  at  an  expense  of 


$150,000,  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Eli  Robbins,  both  being  natives  of  the 
town.  In  recognition  of  her  gift  the 
town  voted  to  have  the  institution 
called  Ihe  Robbins  Public  Library. 

The  dedication  of  the  library  oc- 
curred on  Tuesday,  Nov.  30,  1892,  with 
exercises  both  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  former  were  held  in  the  reading 
worn  of  the  new  building;  the  latter, 
in  the  First  Parish  Church.  The  day 
was  perhaps  the  stormiest  one  of  the 
year,  but  all  available  space  at  both 
dedications  was  taken.  Hon.  J.  Q.  A. 
Brackett  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  after  a brief  speech,  he 
gave  the  keys  of  lire  library  to  the 
chairman  of  the  selectmen,  who,  in 
turn,  gave  them  over  to  the  chairman 
of  the  trustees  of  the  library.  Other 
speakers  were  introduced,  one  of 
whom  gave  the  history  of  the  library 
from  its  founding. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  might, 
perhaps,  not  meet  the  approval  of  some 
because  of  its  massiveness  and 
severe  lines,  but  that  thought,  if  it  ex- 
isted, would  soon  be  expelled  as  one 
went  inside.  At  the  first  glance  the 
effect  is  one  of  charm  and  beauty.  It 
is  entirely  finished  in  imported  marble 
and  oak.  The  main  hall  is  entered 
under  great  arches,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  marble  columns.  The  read- 
ing room  is  finished  and  furnished  in 
oak,  some  of  which  is  beautifully 
carved.  Its  window  encasements  are 
supported  by  carved  oak  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, above  which  are  groined  arches 
and  a tine  vaulted  ceiling,  decorated  in 
Italian  style.  The  floor  is  of  mar'ole 
mosaic  with  an  elaborate  border  and 
many  designs  and  figures.  On  the 
whole,  the  architectural  plan  of  the 
building  and  its  interior  decorations 
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would  probably  come  under  the  bead  of 
architecture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
In  its  beautiful  surroundings,  it  con- 
tinues to  carry  on  the  beneficial  work 
which  was  started  more  than  seventy 
years  ago. 

The  town’s  appropriations  for  the 
library  began  to  grow  continually,  from 
•f:U>  annually  to  over  $200.  Funds 
amounting  to  $75,000  have  been  re- 
ceived in  gifts,  the  income  of  which  is 
used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library, 
(filler  donations  in  the  form  of  books 
and  works  of  art  have  been  received, 
making  all  told  a very  extensive  library, 
which  the  people  of  the  town  hold  in 
high  esteem  and  gratefully  make  use 
of.  May  it  long  continue  to  uphold 
the  purpose  of  its  founder,  to  “pro- 
mote useful  knowledge  and  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  among  the  inhabitants”  of 
Arlington. 

Louis  W.  Ross,  '13. 


“IT’S  AN  ILL  WIND”— 

“Never  heard  about  the  Williams- 
Brown  feud?  Well,  I declare!”  The 
old  farmer  settled  himself  more  com- 
fortably in  bis  armchair,  took  a few 
more  pulls  at  bis  corncob  pipe  and  told 
me  Ibis  story  as  I am  going  to  tell  it  to 
you : 

“Jake  Williams  and  Jim  Brown  were 
well  known  around  these  parts.  Jim 
was  a farmer,  same  as  myself,  and  Jake 
used  to  do  ’bout  anything. 

“Well,  as  I was  saying,  Jake  and  Jim 
lived  side  by  side  for  years,  and  natur- 
ally they  were  great  friends;  that  is, 
they  were  until  they  quarreled.  No 
one  could  find  out  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, but  the  first  time  we  knew  there 
was  anything  wrong  was  when  Will- 
iams came  into  the  store  down  to  the 


Center  and  didn't  even  recognize 
Brown. 

"The  storekeeper  was  a friend  of  both, 
and  he  got  curious  about  it.  Bound  to 
find  out  what  was  the  matter,  he 
walked  over  to  where  Williams  was 
leaning  against  a counter  and  asked, 
confidentially:  ‘Say,  Jake,  anything 
why  don’t  you  shake  hands  friendly 
like  ?’ 

“Jake  turned  on  the  surprised  store- 
keeper with  fire  in  his  eye.  ‘I  tell  you 
once  and  for  all  that  it  ain’t  your  busi 
ness,  or  anyone’s,  whether  there  is  or 
whether  there  ain’t;  but  I tell  you  this, 
I ain’t  a-goin’  to  shake  hands  with  Jim 
Brown,  nor  speak  to  him  neither,  till  — 
till — till  that  yere  steeple  over  there 
(pointing  to  the  Unitarian  Church) 
p’ints  down  ’stead  of  up,  and  not  be- 
fore.’ 

“So  the  mysterious  fight  continued 
and  lasted  for  about  six  years,  and  alt 
that  time,  if  you’ll  believe  me,  they 
never  recognized  or  addressed  each 
other,  and  took  opposite  sides  in  public 
on  every  question  that  came  up. 

“Then  one  day— my  friend  stopped 
and  relit  his  pipe — it  was  a Sunday  in 
August;  a stiff  wind  was  blowing  from 
the  southeast,  and  ’long  ’bout  sunset 
the  sky  grew  black  with  clouds.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  the  wind  rose  steadily, 
and  by  half-past  ten  it  was  blowing  a 
heavy  gale.  I could  hear  the  limbs  of 
trees  outside  crack  and  then  break  with 
a crash.  The  rain  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents;  the  air  was  filled  with  something 
that  smelled  like  sulphur  till  I fairly 
choked.  I caught  a glimpse  of  Main 
street  cluttered  with  large  branches 
from  trees  nad  flooded  with  the  rain. 
Panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  were 
splintered,  and  skylights  and  window- 
blinds  were  torn  from  the  houses  and 
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fell  into  the  streets.  The  chimney  of 
my  own  house  fell  in;  and  I tell  .you. 
when  those  bricks  came  down  through 
the  ceiling  I was  scairt. 

“The  church  bells  were  clanging  in 
the  heavy  wind,  Ding-dong!  Ding- 
dong!  It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock.  1 
went  to  look  out  again.  The  storm 
was  at  its  height.  As  I stood  there  the 
clock  in  the  Unitarian  Church  steeple 
struck  the  hour.  Then  the  slow,  steady 
stroke  changed  into  a wavering,  un- 
steady clang,  and  I knew,  clear  to  my 
boots,  that  the  church  steeples  were  a 
swaying  in  the  wind.  Then  there  came 
a short  lull — that  steeple  was  a-hang- 
ing  in  midair — and  then  a heavy  crash, 
which  sounded  as  if  some  building  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  and  wrecked. 
A sudden  flash  of  lightning  followed, 
and  lit  up  the  whole  place,  and  in  that 
short  second  I saw  that  the  Unitarian 
Church  spire  had  fallen  to  trie  ground. 

“To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  of  us, 
next  morning,  as  Jake  Williams  met 
Jim  Brown  near  the  fallen  steeple,  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  him  and  said:  ‘I 
reckon  the  spire  ain't  p'intin’  up  any 
longer,  Jim.’ 

“ ‘I  reckon  it  ain’t  neither,  Jake,’ 
Brown  answered  with  a smile. 

“•What  did  they  quarrel  over?’  The 
farmer  smiled  drowsily  and  answered : 
“Over  who  had  the  best  game  roos- 
ter— ” And  then  he  fell  asleep. 

Mary  L.  Donnelly , '13. 


A FEW  HISTORIC  BUILDINGS  OF 
ARLINGTON. 

Although  in  the  last  three  or  four 
decades  Arlington  has  undergone  a 
marked  change  in  the  laying  out  of  new 
roadways  and  in  the  construction  of 
more  modern  dwellings,  there  yet  re- 
main enough  of  the  old  houses  of  Revo- 


lutionary type  to  remind  us  of  that 
time  when  our  town  thrived  under  the 
Indian  name  of  “Menotomy,”  and  our 
citizens  valiantly  took  part  in  that 
struggle  for  independence  for  which 
this  and  surrounding  towns  have  be 
come  so  widely  renowned. 

Just  below  the  Soldiers’  Monument 
at  the  fork  of  Massachusetts  avenue 
and  Broadway  stands  an  unpreten- 
tious, but  hospitable  old  homestead — - 
the  Amos  Whittemore  house.  nere 
one  of  Hie  greatest  inventions  of  the 
time  was  made,  the  cotton  and  wool 
card-making  machine,  which  was  first 
used  in  its  home  town. 

Standing  conspicuously  at  the  corner 
of  Medford  street,  and  overshadowing 
the  sacred  monument  below,  is  the  Ar- 
lngton  House,  which  has  lately  been 
modernized  for  the  use  of  small  stores, 
greatly  diminishing  its  historical  as- 
pect. This  building  was  erected  in 
1820  on  the  site  of  Cooper  Tavern,  the 
cellar  of  the  original  tavern  forming 
the  foundation  of  the  present  structure. 
It  was  here  that  a party  of  our  brave 
soldiers  met  to  discuss  a plan  of  cam- 
paign whereby  some  “redcoats”  might 
be  captured  on  their  way  to  Lexington. 

Continuing  up  the  avenue,  we  come 
to  a large,  unattractive  brown  build- 
ing— the  old  Town  House.  At  present 
t lie  building  is  still  used  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  “Town  Fathers.” 

Across  from  the  Town  House,  on  its 
spacious  green,  stands  the  Unitarian 
Church,  the  successor  to  the  first  meet- 
ing-house of  that  parish.  The  building 
has  been  lately  remodelled  according 
to  more  modern  ideas,  but  in  the  old 
exterior  we  are  still  able  to  detect  an 
excellent  example  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  an  enrlior  *w*tury  in 
New  England. 
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To  the  left  of  the  Library,  almost 
completely  obscured  from  view  by  the 
tall  trees  and  masses  of  shrubbery  be- 
fore it,  stands  the  Nathan  Robbins 
mansion,  originally  owned  by  William 
Whittemore,  a finely  preserved  old 
house  of  colonial  type,  which  formerly 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Library. 

Diagonally  opposite  the  Library  our 
attention  is  attracted  to  another  build- 
ing owned  by  the  Whittemore  family, 
the  general  style  of  architecture  of 
which  would  indicate  it  to  be  a relic  of 
Revolutionary  days.  But  a short  time 
ago,  while  some  repairs  were  being 
made  to  the  interior,  a bullet  was  found 
lodged  in  the  balustrade  of  the  old 
staircase. 

Beyond  the  Universalist  Church 
stands  a fair  type  of  the  older  colonial 
houses  of  Arlington.  This  Avas  former- 
ly the  property  of  the  Cutter  family, 
and  dates  back  several  years  before  the 
Revolution. 

Situated  on  the  left,  near  Jason 
street,  and  somewhat  back  from  Mas- 
sachusetts avenue,  is  a small,  quaint 
old  house,  originally  the  home  of  Jason 
Russell,  in  Avhich  twelve  “Minute-men” 
Avere  discovered  and  captured  by  the 
British  soldiers.  Its  walls  still  con- 
tain traces  of  the  marks  made  by  the 
bullets  tired  in  this  conflict. 

While  many  houses  of  modern  con- 
struction and  architecture  are  rapidly 
being  built,  the  old  dwellings  still  re- 
main a source  of  pride  to  the  toAvn's  in- 
habitants, perhaps  more  particularly 
to  the  older  families  whose  ancestors 
lived  in  those  memorable  days  of  1775. 

Dorothy  T.  Munch,  ’14. 


ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  was  in  December,  18f>4,  that  a pub- 
lic high  school  Avas  first  established  in 


Arlington,  then  known  as  West  Cam- 
bridge. 

Six  years  previous  to  that  date  a 
school  had  been  established  for  instruc- 
tion “in  any  and  all  the  branches  of 
learning  required  for  admission  into 
Harvard  University  at  Cambridge,  and 
other  American  colleges.”  This  school 
was  known  as  the  Cotting  Academy, 
and  was  made  possible  by  the  generous 
gift  of  land  from  William  Cotting.  It 
seems  that  the  establishment  of  this 
academy  formed  a neAv  starting  point 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  toAvn,  for  it  is 
said  that  some  of  the  principal  men  had 
avowed  their  determination  to  leave 
the  place  unless  such  a school  could  be 
established.  The  gift  was  subject  to 
various  proper  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions, but  the  deed  permittee?  a trans- 
fer to  the  town  on  the  same  conditions. 
Consequently  the  toAvn,  at  the  sugges- 
tion and  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
H011.  William  E.  Parmenter,  purchased 
the  property,  and  Cotting  Academy  be- 
came knoAvn  as  the  Cotting  High 
School. 

The  first  principal  of  the  High  School 
was  Charles  O.  Thompson,  avIio  stayed 
three  years  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  townspeople.  Other  principals 
were  M.  W.  Haze,  W.  II.  Tuttle,  George 
Chase,  Charles  Clay,  A.  Gardner  Fisher, 
Ira  W.  Holt,  Avhose  administration  be- 
gan in  the  Cotting  High  School  and 
continued  for  fifteen  years  in  the  neAv 
building,  and  Fred  C.  Mitchell,  the 
] present  principal. 

One  topic  of  special  interest  in  con- 
nection AV’ith  the  old  school,  the.  Cotting 
High,  is  the  graduations,  Avhicli  became 
very  elaborate  and  expensive.  The 
young  ladies  rejoiced  in  dresses  Avhich 
cost  as  much  or  more  than  “a  Avel  1-to-do 
bride’s  dress”;  each  graduate  had  a 
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class  ring,  and  handsome  and  expensive 
invitations  were  sent  ont  for  the  final 
reception  and  dance,  which  was  the 
most  important  social  function  of  the 
year  for  all  the  townspeople.  It  ended, 
of  course,  in  the  abolishing  of  public 
graduations  for  some  years,  but  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  High  School  the 
request  was  made  and  granted,  for- 
tunately for  us,  that  graduations  be  re- 
sumed with  proper  restrictions. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  erection  of 
the  new  building  were  taken  September 
29,  1892,  when  a special  town  meeting 
was  called,  and  the  need  of  a new 
building  was  set  forth.  By  the  time 
the  November  meeting  was  held  the 
land  for  the  now  school  had  been  pur- 
chased. The  site  chosen  was  on  the 
corner  of  Maple  and  Academy  streets, 
opposite  (he  old  Cotting  High.  The 
land  chosen  was  largely  ledge,  but  no 
one  realized  how  hard  it  would  be  to 
dig  a cellar  there.  However,  the  con- 
tractors put  the  work  through  skilfully. 
The  building,  though  plain  on  the  out- 
side, serves  its  purpose  well;  and  proof 
of  its  excellence  may  be  found  In  the 
fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
selected  it  as  an  illustration  at  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair  of  the  best  the  Com- 
monwealth had  to  show  in  the  line  of 
public  school  buildings. 

The  High  School  was  completed  in 
1894.  The  dedication  exercises,  as  re- 
viewed in  the  local  paper,  were  of  great 
interest.  The  hall  was  beautifully  dec- 
orated, a floral  shield  with  A.  II.  S.  on 
it  being  a feature.  Music  was  provided 
by  Poole’s  Orchestra.  Prominent  citi- 
zens were  on  the  platform.  After  the 
prayer  of  dedication,  which  was  offered 
by  Rev.  C.  H.  Watson  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Judge  Parmenter  opened  the 
exercises  with  a sketch  of  the  history  of 


the  High  School.  The  keys  were  then 
delivered  by  Mr.  Hodgdon  to  the  Se- 
lectmen. An  upright  piano,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Warren  Rawson,  was  then  pre- 
sented. Principal  Holt  accepted  it  for 
the  school  and  in  closing  his  remarks 
said : "May  your  own  life  flow  on  as 
harmoniously  as  the  notes  of  your 
beautiful  gift  on  this  calm  summer 
day.”  Mrs.  L.  H.  Ross,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Rawson,  then  favored  the 
company  with  a solo.  The  orator  of 
the  afternoon  was  then  introduced.  Hr. 
Frank  F.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Stare 
Board  of  Education,  who  gave  an  in- 
spiring address.  Following  the  ora- 
tion there  were  speeches  by  Gov. 
Brackett,  Mr.  E.  Nelson  Blake,  and 
others.  The  exercises  closed  with  tin; 
singing  of  “America.” 

The  High  School  has  been  the  reci 
pient  of  several  valuable  bequests.  By 
the  will  of  William  Cutter,  his  prop- 
erty was  left  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  schools  After  the  death  of  his 
widow  in  183G,  the  gift  became  avail- 
able. It  amounted  then  to  over  -|5,000. 
The  School  report  of  1866-67  says : 
“The  town  was  then  poor,  and  from  the 
date  of  bis  will  (March  17,  1823)  it 
may  well  be  inferred  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  he  had  been  struck  with  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  voted  for  schools, 
and  found  it  in  his  heart  to  increase 
it  in  the  future  from  his  own  means. 
It  is  the  gift  of  a humble,  childless 
man,  whose  motive  could  not  be  other 
than  unselfish.'’  To  this  noble  bequest 
the  High  School  owes  its  Manual 
Training  Department.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  in  1836  the  town  erected 
a suitable  monument  over  the  graves  of 
William  and  Mary  Cutter  in  the  Old 
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Burying  Ground,  near  the  Revolution- 
ary Soldiers’  Lot. 

Another  bequest  was  that  of  Nathan 
Pratt  in  1875,  who  gave  ro  the  town 
$25,000,  $10,000  of  which  was  for  the 
High  School.  It  provided  for  books, 
apparatus  and  lecture  courses,  “all  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  said  school.”  It 
was  from  this  fund  that  the  physical 
and  chemical  laboratories  were  fitted 
up.  A picture  of  Mr.  Pratt  hangs  in 
the  Assembly  Hall,  and  surely  he  is  a 
benefactor  who  should  often  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  all. 

A third  large  gift  of  money  to  be  ac- 
knowledged is  the  gift  of  $2,500  to  the 
town  from  Mr.  E.  Nelson  Blake,  in- 
come of  which  was  to  be  annually  ex- 
pended for  books,  to  be  given  as  prizes 
to  those  entitled  to  receive  them  under 
rules  to  be  established  by  the  School 
Committee.  These  books  are  given  to 
those  whose  character  and  deportment 
are  of  the  best,  rather  than  to  those 
whose  scholarship  is  highest.  Blake 
Books  Day,  with  its  exercises  and  pre- 
sentations, has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  interesting  of  the 
annual  events  of  the  school. 

Many  smaller  gifts  have  been  re- 
ceived which  are  valuable  additions  to 
the  school ; books  from  Dr.  Getting,  son 
of  the  founder  of  Cotting  Academy ; 
• pictures  and  busts  from  the  Arlington 
Women’s  Club  ; and  gifts  from  the  grad- 
uating classes  of  beautiful  art  repro- 
ductions. 

The  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our 
school  ought  to  make  us,  individually, 
more  anxious  to  maintain  its  honor  and 
its  high  standard,  as  well  as  grateful 
for  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  is  now  being  done,  for  our  welfare 
and  progress  in  the  Arlington  High 
School.  Mary  Burns,  ’15. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ARLINGTON 
DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 
(After  the  Style  of  “Bill  Nye.”) 

At  first  the  Americans  were  only  a 
special  breed  of  English  people  who 
lived  in  England,  where  they  were  com- 
pelled to  support  the  nobles  and  pray 
as  the  nobility  directed. 

Becoming  tired  of  this  they  decided 
to  emigrate  to  America,  and  let  the  In- 
dians, who  they  had  heard  were  a hard 
working  class,  support  them.  1 

After  they  had  been  settled  in  and 
around  Boston  for  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  had  paved  the 
streets,  and  got  Franklin  Park  set  out, 
and  had  begun  to  install  steam  heat 
and  turkish  rugs  2 in  their  houses, 
England  thought  that  she  would  like  to 
share  the  dividends  also,  and  sent  over 
a brigade  of  soldiers  to  take  possession 
and  lead  the  Labor  Day  Parade. 

The  New  Englanders  resented  this 
and  complained  to  the  Boston  Police, 
who  had  a number  of  encounters  with 
the  Red  Coats.  The  soldiers  soon  tired 
of  these  petty  quarrels  and  cabled  their 
King,  begging  him  to  give  them  some 
excitement,  so  he  ordered  the  Amer- 
icans to  buy  their  postage  stamps  3 
from  him,  but  they  wouldn’t,  and  the 
soldiers  had  a little  fun,  after  trying  to 
enforce  this  order,  in  dodging  bricks 
and  chasing  the  indignant  citizens  who 
threw  them. 

The  King  then  sent  over  three  ships 
of  tea,  with  orders  that  the  Americans 


1 We  don’t  know  where  they  heard  it,  but 
have  accepted  it  as  a fact. 

2 It  is  impossible  to  find  any  authority  for 
this.  If  you  are  from  Missouri  you  don’t 
have  to  believe  it. 

3 Of  course  no  sensible  American  would 
buy  imported  stamps;  they  know  that  they 
couldn’t  be  used  in  America.  Naturally, 
they  became  indignant  (next  line  tells  ua 
that  they  did)  at  being  taken  for  suckers. 
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must  buy  it.  •The  proceeds  were  to  be 
used  to  give  the  English  Soldiers  a ball 
and  to  pay  their  laundry  bills,  the 
soldiers  greatly  fearing  4 Chinese 
laundrymen.  A band  of  colonists,  a few 
of  whom  were  Arlington  men,  dumped  it 
overboard  and  declared  that  they  would 
drink  Postum.  “There’s  a reason!” 
This  exhausted  the  resources  of  old 
Kink  Georgie  so  he  wirelessed  his 
soldiers  to  find  their  own  amusements 
as  best  they  could. 

This  they  promptly  did.  After  kill- 
ing a few  Bostonians  they  decided  to 
go  to  Lexington  Park  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. So,  early  one  morning,  they 
started  in  a couple  of  sightseeing  autos. 
They  bowled  through  Cambridge,  shoot- 
ing at  old  men’s  hats  as  they  went,  not 
in  the  least  disturbed  if  the  wearer  was 
shot  instead  of  the  hat.  All  went  well 
until  they  reached  Arlington  Center, 
where  their  gasoline  gave  out. 

Then  their  troubles  began.  A Mr. 
Revere,  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
sightseeing  autos  which  were  stolen  by 
the  soldiers,  rode  through  Arlington  the 
night  before  on  his  motorcycle  and 
warned  the  people  to  look  out  for  the 
soldiers,  so,  when  they  stopped  at  the 
Arlington  Garage  they  were  refused  the 
“gas.”  They  then  tried  to  get  it  by 
force,  and  at  last  succeeded,  although 
five  of  their  number  were  laid  out  by 
a burly  mechanic  who  wielded  a heavy 
monkey  wrench. 

Although  they  got  their  fuel,  they 
did  not  go  on.  A small  boy,  wishing 
to  aid  his  townsmen,  and  incidentally 
to  fatten  his  bank  account,  had,  during 


4  Again  we  have  no  authority  when  we  say 
that  the  Chinese  laundrymen  were  feared, 
but  perhaps  the  flatirons  of  the  “Chinks5’ 
made  them  think  of  home  and  meeting  the 
wife  after  a night  out. 


‘lie  fight,  removed  the  tires  from  the 
automobiles  and  sold  them  to  a junk 
dealer.  This  proves  that  Arlington 
boys  are  always  there  “with  bells 
on.”  5 This  particular  boy  after- 
wards received  a Carnegie  Medal  for 
this  brave  deed,  and  died  rich  as  Croe- 
sus. 6 

The  Britishers,  then  unable  to  ride 
to  Lexington,  started  to  watK,  but  as 
the  day  was  very  hot,  and  they  were 
lazy,  they  stopped  to  rest  under  some 
trees  in  a vacant  lot,  where  they  amused 
themselves  by  shooting  at  passers  by, 
playing  “seven  up,”  and  drinking  “fire- 
water.” 7 

Ao  Arlington  business  man  likes  to 
be  worsted,  especially  a garage  pro- 
prietor (as  any  automobile  owner  will 
tell  you),  and  the  one  they  had  encoun- 
tered  was  no  exception.  He  had  gath- 
ered together  his  workmen  and  a num- 
ber of  men,  all  armed,  and  approached 
flit  British.  After  a sharp  fight  the 
Lobsterbacks  were  driven  out  of  town, 
and  made  their  way  towards  Lexing- 
ton, holding  a debate  as  they  went  on 
how  greatly  Arlington  resembled  Pur- 
gatory. There  was  AO  negative  side. 

Arriving  there  they  were  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  park  and  went  on  to 
Concord,  where  they  intended  to  get 
luncheon.  The  news  had  been  tele 


5 This  little  word-gem,  according  to  our 
most  learned  professors  in  English,  means 
that  he  was  a wise  guy,  or  in  plain  English, 
he  was  “hep  to  the  occasion.” 

6 He  really  didn’t  become  rich,  that  was 
just  put  in  to  make  it  end  happily.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  died  owing  his  boardbill. 

7 There  are  several  kinds  of  “fire-water.” 
The  kind  mentioned  above  was  not  the  di- 
luted, watersoaked  kind  that  is  sold  in  Chel- 
sea today,  but  a ninety-nine  per  cent.,  con- 
centrated, eat-’em-up-alive  kind.  To  the 
amateurs  it  is  seven  kinds  of  torture  to 
drink  it,  but  to  a hardened  British  soldier, 
with  a castiron  stomach,  it  only  produces  a 
wild  and  glorious  recklessness. 
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phoned  from  Arlington  and  instead  of 
getting  some  “eats”  they  found  a small 
army  awaiting  them.  They  were  forced 
to  retreat,  but  managed  to  telegraph 
for  re-enforcements. 

In  trying  to  pass  through  Arlington 
they  were  arrested  and  held  until  the 
arrival  of  the  re-enforcements,  when 
they  were  bailed  out  for  a large  sum. 
This  money  became  the  foundation  of 
the  Pratt  lecture  fund. 

Tired  and  hungry  they  started  for 
Boston,  each  vowing  that  he  had  had 
enough  and  too  much  of  Arlington. 

But  they  were  not  allowed  to  go 
scot-free.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Arlington  and  Lexington  minute  men, 
who  shot  at  them  from  each  tree  and 
stone  wall  until  well  into  Boston.  One 
of  the  Beefeaters  afterwards  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  so  many  fences  and 
trees  before.  Great  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  men  from  Danvers,  who  fought 
so  hard,  and  killed  so  many  of  the 
British  that  it  went  to  their  heads  and 
they  went  crazy.  For  them  Hie  great 
Danvers  Insane  Asylum  was  founded, 
and,  out  of  respect  for  these  men,  is 
held  in  reverence  by  the  people  of  Dan- 
vers. 8 

The  British  were  not  allowed  to  settle 
permanently  in  Boston,  as  the  action 
of  the  Arlingtonians  slowly  aroused  the 
Boston  people,  and  at  last  they,  the 
British,  departed  for  Halifax. 

During  the  seven  years  of  war  that 
followed,  although  the  fighting  raged 
violently  elsewhere.  Massachusetts  was 
not  approached.  They  called  it  the 
“Hotbed  of  the  Revolution”  and  always 
spoke  of  Arlington  with  awe  and  in 
whispers,  calling  IT  the  place  where  the 
hotbed  was  HEATED! 

George  Salt  ’14 

8 Thu  .’t  true — only  local  color. 


SCHOOL  NOTES 

Miss  Mary  G.  Magner  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  our  teachers  in  the  place  of 
Miss  Tewksbury,  who,  much  to  our  re- 
gret, was  obliged  to  resign  at  Christ- 
mas on  account  of  ill  health.  Miss 
Magner  comes  to  us  from  Windsor 
Locks  High  School,  in  Connecticut,  and 
has  charge  of  the  German  and  Senior 
Latin  classes.  Already  she  has  won  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  the  pupils. 

A complete  set  of  correct  solutions 
of  the  enigmas  in  the  December  “Clar- 
ion” was  submitted  by  Marion  E. 
Bushee  ’14. 

It  has  again  been  necessary  to  omit 
the  Alumni  Notes,  this  time  on  account 
of  the  enforced  absence  of  the  Alumni 
Editor.  We  hope  that  in  the  next  num- 
ber the  department  may  reappear,  with 
added  interest  after  its  long  absence. 

The  orchestra  has  assisted  on  so 
many  occasions  that  recognition  in  each 
case  is  impossible.  Nevertheless,  its 
services  are  heartlv  and  gratefully  ap 
predated. 

The  annual  reception  given  by  the 
Juniors  to  members  of  the  Senior  class 
was  held  in  the  Assembly  hall  on  the 
evening  of  January  thirteenth.  The 
greeting  was  given  by  the  class  presi- 
dent, Harold  Kimball.  In  place  of  the 
usual  dancing,  the  first  part  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  a play,  “The 
Cribber,”  which  was  ably  coached  by 
Miss  Porter.  The  cast  was  composed 
of  the  following  pupils : The  Misses 

Eberhardt,  Hatch,  Partridge  and  Stick- 
ney,  and  Masters  Donnelly,  Furden, 
Horner,  Mead,  Philpott,  Salt  and 
Squire.  Ice  cream  and  cake  were 
served,  and  dancing  followed  until 
eleven  o'clock.  The  evening  was  a most 
enjoyable  one,  and  both  classes  voted  it 
a complete  success. 
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A series  of  Monday  morning  lectures 
has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  two 
months  and  all,  or  a part,  of  the  pupils 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  an  interesting  and  instructive  talk 
each  week.  The  following  speakers 
have  been  heard : Reverend  Samuel  C. 
Bushnell,  Mr.  Davis  of  the  Hood’s  Milk 
Company,  Mr.  Orr,  Massachusetts  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Reverend 
Charles  F.  Doyle  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Principal  Charles  II.  Fames  of  Lowell 
Textile  School,  a representative  of  the 
New  England  Telephone  Company,  Mr. 
William  Byron  Reed,  a former  instruc- 
tor in  Porto  Rican  schools,  and  Dean 
McConaughy  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Ten  pupils,  eight  of  them  Sopho- 
mores, entered  the  preliminary  decla- 
mation contest  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary fourteenth.  The  judges,  unable 
to  render  decision,  selected  Crockett, 
Rimbach  and  Kelley  for  a final  try-out, 
which  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
entire  school.  Crockett  '15  was  select- 
ed to  represent  the  school,  although 
all  did  creditable  work. 

Arlington  defeated  Winchester  in  de- 
bate, on  the  evenng  of  March  seventh, 
at  Winchester.  The  question  was:  Re- 
solved that  every  High  School  should 
have  a military  corps,  Winchester  sup- 
porting the  affirmative.  The  negative 


was  maintained  by  Masters  Horton, 
Mead  and  Wunderlich.  The  judges 
were  Principal  Cleveland  of  Cambridge 
High,  Principal  Carver  of  Lexington 
High,  and  Miss  Leach  of  Stoneham 
High.  Principal  Cleveland,  speaking 
for  the  judges,  said  that  in  delivery  and 
presentation  the  two  schools  were 
equal,  adding,  however,  that  Mr.  Getty, 
the  first  speaker  on  the  affiratlve,  was 
the  best  of  the  six,  but  for  diction  and 
argument,  the  verdict  was  awarded  to 
Arlington.  Naturally  we  are  overjoyed, 
and  Foster’s  “Essentials  of  Exposition 
and  Argument”  is  the  book  now  most 
iu  demand.  Here’s  success  to  all  who 
enter  on  this  valuable  infelectual  pur- 
suit. 

A Prize  Speaking  Contest,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mystic  Valley  Harvard 
Club,  was  held  in  our  hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  14.  Nine  schools  were 
represented  and  the  contestants  gave 
a tine  exhibition  of  Ibis  line  of  work. 
The  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
including  also  a half  scholarship  at  the 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  was 
awarded  to  David  Crockett  ’15  of  our 
school,  and  the  second  prize,  ten  dol- 
lars, to  Bernard  Tall  of  Malden.  The 
decision  brought  great  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion to  us  all  and  we  feel  that  a vote 
of  thanks  is  due  Crockett  for  the  honor 
he  has  brought  to  the  school.— Ed. 
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ATHLETIC  NOTES. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all 
members  of  the  Athletic  Association 
pay  their  dues,  as  at  present  this  is  the 
only  source  from  whcli  money  is  derived 
for  paying  the  expenses  of  1 lie  various 
teams.  Also,  let  everyone  show  more 
'‘school  spirit”  and  those  who  have  not 
already  done  so,  let  them  join  the  Ath- 
letic Association.  The  dues  are  only 
ten  cents  a month  and  we  feel  that 
this  is  certainly  not  asking  too  much 
since  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  school. 

The  Association  has  just  issued  at- 
tractive cards  to  its  members  which 
give  them  admission  to  the  grandstand. 
These  cards  may  be  used  as  discount 
cards  at  several  of  the  sporting  stores. 


HOCKEY 

The  hockey  team  has  been  very  for- 
tunate in  securing  the  services  of  For- 
rest Osgood  of  the  Boston  Athletic  As- 
sociation hockey  team  and  a former 
student  at  this  school  as  a coach.  He 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
development  of  the  team.  The  Athletic 
a ^oMation  feels  deeply  indebted  to 
>r  the  interest  he  has  taken, 
unusual  amount  of  interest  has 
hown  in  hockey  this  winter,  al- 


though there  hasn’t  been  as  much  ice 
as  usual.  Besides  the  first  team,  there 
has  been  a second  team  and  one  repre- 
senting the  Freshmen.  Currier  ’13  was 
captain  of  the  second  team  and  Breed 
’ll  its  manager.  Of  the  Fresnman  team 
Peabody  was  captain  and  Cutter  the 
manager. 


Under  Captain  Lowe  the  first  team 
has  had  a very  successful  season.  The 
regulars  from  last  year  were  Lowe, 
Buttrick,  Boss,  Bower  and  Cousens. 
This  year  Cousens  was  placed  at  right 
wing  and  Bobbins,  a new  man,  took 
the  coverpoint  position.  The  other 
wing  was  taken  by  Beycroft,  a substi- 
tute last  year.  Quite  a surprise  was  re- 
ceived in  the  first  game  of  the  year 
when  our  team  could  no  more  than  hold 
Melrose  to  a tie.  In  the  final  game  with 
Melrose  the  same  thing  happened,  so  as 
yet  the  supremacy  between  the  two 
teams  has  not  been  settled.  The  results 
of  the  games  ai’e  as  follows : — 


Arlington 

Arlington 

Arlington 

Arlington 

Arlington 

Arlington 

Arlington 


Melrose 

Somerville 

Battery  A 

Medford 

Mass.  Aggies 

Bindge 

Stone 
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Arlington  3 Somerville  0 

Arlington  4 Exeter  2 

Arlington  2 Newton  0 

Arlington  5 Milton  Academy  0 

Arlington  4 Wakefield  0 

Arlington  12  Malden  0 

Arlington  2 Melrose  2 


61 
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The  second  team  was  made  up  of  the 
following  men : Currier,  Zwinge,  Holt, 
Campbell,  Hardy,  Mansell,  Kelley, 
Scully  and  Peabody.  Seven  games  were 
played,  all  of  which  were  won.  The 
scores  were: 


Arlington  2nd  2 
Arlington  2nd  7 
Arlington  2nd  3 
Arlington  2nd  2 
Arlington  2nd  3 
Arlington  2nd  3 
Arlington  2nd  2 


Medford  2nd  1 
Freshmen  6 

Brown  & Nichols  6 
Camb.  Latin  2nd  1 
Camb.  Latin  2nd  1 
Brown  & Nichols  0 
Freshmen  1 


21  10 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  school  a Freshman  team  was  or- 
ganized. Those  on  the  team  were : Pea- 
body, Barry,  Harrington,  Cutter,  Percy, 
Knowlton,  Ingraham,  Cook,  Macdonald 
and  Maguire.  The  results  of  the  Fresh- 
man games  are  as  follows : 


Arlington  Fresh.  1 
Arlington  Fresh.  1 
Arlington  Fresh.  2 
Arlington  Fresh.  6 
Arlington  Fresh.  8 
Arlington  Fresh.  1 


Lexington 


0 

E.  M.  T.  S.  ’15-16  4 
E.  M.  T.  S.  ’15-’16  1 
Second  Team  7 

Stoneham  ’16  3 

Second  Team  2 


when  the  cross  country  team  won  the 
championship  of  New  England.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  students  to  show 
more  interest  in  this  sport  as  rt  certain- 
ly deserves  it.  For  instance,  at  the 
schoolboy  meet,  in  Boston,  held  by  the 
B.  A.  A.,  hardly  a cheer  was  heard 
when  our  boys  won  in  two  events. 

The  relay  team  defeated  Medford 
High  at  the  Coast  Artillery  games,  held 
at  the  Irvington  Street  Armory.  The 
team  was  composed  of  Kimball,  Wun- 
derlich, Zwinge  and  Goldsmith  (Capt.). 

In  a dual  meet  with  the  Allen  school 
at  Newton  our  track  team  tied  that 
school.  Kimball  won  the  130  and  390 
yard  runs.  Goldsmith  wou  the  1,000 
yard  run  with  Zwinge  third.  The  relay 
team  won. 

At  the  P>.  A.  A.  games  the  relay  team 
easly  defeated  Melrose  High.  The 
team  was  as  follows:  Wunderlich,  Hat- 
field, Zwinge  and  Kimball.  Captain 
Goldsmith  easily  won  the  mile.  The 
team  finished  in  fifth  place  with  only 
one  high  school  ahead  of  it,  the  others 
being  large  preparatory  schools. 


AELINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION. 
Treasurers  Report,  March  12,  1913. 
29  Nov.  12  Balance  on  hand. . . .$10.34 
9 Dec.  12  Eec’d  dues  to  date..  16.25 
28  Feb.  13  Eec’d  dues  to  date..  10.00 
12  Mar.  13  Eec’d  dues  to  date. . 12.00 
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TEACK 

Through  the  individual  efforts  of 
some,  track  sports  have  won  honors 
for  the  school,  as  was  shown  last  fall 


$48.59 


Football  Expenses 


Lexington  Game  . . . 

Mark 

ing  Lime  

. . . 1.20 

E.  S. 

Brine 

Co 

. . . 4.25 

Win. 

Bead’s 

Sons  . . 
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Hockey  Expenses 

1st  Melrose  Game... 

Arena  Practice 

. . 1.10 

Somerville  Game  . . . 

. . 1.30 

Stone  Game  

.50 

Malden  Game  

. . 1.10 

2d  Melrose  Game 

. . 1.30 

Rindge  Game  

..  1.10 

11.40 

Track  Expenses 

Badges — Quincy  . . . . 

. .$3.60 

Entry  Fee  

. . 2.00 

5.60 

Miscellaneous 

Pad,  Punch  and  Stamp  $5.20 

5.20 

$40.15 

12  Mar.  ’13  Balance  on 

hand 

8.44 

$48.59 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  I.  CROSS, 
Treasurer. 

Examined  and  approved. 

F.  C.  MITCHELT 
Auditor. 

ENGLISH  CLUB. 

The  club  now  numbers  77  members. 

The  December  meeting,  arranged 
and  presided  over  by  Miss  Porter, 
proved  to  be  a delightful  Christmas 
entertainment.  The  program  included 
selections  by  the  author  and  Girls’ 
Glee  Club,  a biographical  paper  on 
Dickens  by  Cameron  ’13,  and  a drama- 
tization of  Dickens’  “C  hristmas 
Carol,”  which  included  a variety  of 
charming  tableaux.  The  leading  parts 
were  taken  by  Horton  ’12,  Kelley  ’15, 
Goldsmith  ’14,  IL  Smith  ’15,  Sheib  ’15, 
Dowsley  ’14,  and  by  Misses  Currier, 
Grannon,  and  Dawes  ’15.  It  is  a pity 
that  space  does  not  permit  a detailed 
account  of  this  rewarding  and  appro- 
priate Christmas  meeting,  but  the 
club  extends  thanks  to  Miss  Porter  for 
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the  skill  and  work  with  which  she 
evolved  it. 

The  January  meeting  in  charge  of 
Miss  Katherine  Read  ’13,  showed  the 
members  accomplishing  excellent  work 
along  original  lines.  The  program, 
planned  and  presented  by  Miss  Read, 
was  as  follows:  Competitive  class  exer- 
cise, in  which  Allen  ’13,  Miss  Eber- 
hardt  ’14,  Miss  nyatt  ’15  and  King  ’lb, 
read  stories  written  after  the  style  of 
their  respective  English  Club  authors. 
Conan  Doyle,  Stevenson,  Dickens  and 
Poe..  All  were  good,  but  Miss  Hyatt’s 
was  voted  the  most  successful  repro- 
duction of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
author.  Following  this  competition. 
Miss  Alice  Read  ’15,  gave  a thoughtful 
and  critical  review  of  “Dr.  Jekyl  and 
Mr.  Hyde,”  a masterpiece  of  her  Eng- 
lish Club  author.  A half  hour  was 
then  pleasantly  spent  playing  an  au- 
thor game,  composed  and  presented  by 
Miss  Gove  ’13.  The  music,  which  was 
heartily  enjoyed,  consisted  of  a piano 
solo  by  Peterson  ’15,  and  of  vocal  solos 
by  Marion  Allen  ’16,  with  violin  obli- 
gato by  Ruth  Prescott  ’16  and  piano 
accompaniment  by  Ruth  Scully  ’16. 

The  Club  held  its  one  evening  party 
Valentine’s  night  ; each  member  brought 
a guest.  Miss  Scully  ’16  gave  a charm- 
ing recitation  of  Riley’s  “An  Old 
Sweetheart  of  Mine,”  with  piano  ac- 
companiment. Then  followed  “The 
Adventures  of  a V alentine,”  a sketch 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Charles 
Read  ’15.  The  sketch,  which  was  ex- 
tremely  clever  in  itself,  was  presented 
in  a manner  to  induce  much  laughter 
and  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  fol- 
lowing cast:  Read  ’15,  Goldsmith  ’14, 
Kelley  ’15,  Scheib  ’15,  R.  Smith  ’13, 
and  Misses  Helen  Hill  and  Olive 
Wheaton  of  the  senior  class.  Light 
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refreshments  were  served  by  Misses 
Gove  '13  and  Eberhardt  ’14.  The  post- 
office,  in  charge  of  Dowsley  '14,  opened 
at  0 o’clock,  and  dancing  was  enjoyed 
until  11.  The  prize  for  the  Valentine 
Book  game  was  awarded  Miss  Lillian 
Crowe  ’12.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  party  were : Miss  Bead  ’13,  Miss 
Hatch  ’14  and  the  cast;  they  wish  to 
extend  through  these  notes  their 
hearty  thanks  to  all  those  who  effici- 
ently assisted  them. 

The  spelling  match  of  the  March 
meeting  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Wood 
of  the  faculty.  Before  the  match,  the 
following  musical  program  was  en- 
joyed:  Violin  duet  by  Misses  Prescott 
and  Doughty  ’16;  vocal  solo  by  Miss 
Patriquim  ’13;  the  “Lullaby,”  com- 
posed by  Carver  ’13,  played  by  Miss 
Esther  Beid  ’13  on  the  violin,  accom- 
panied on  the  piano  by  Chaves.  The 
spelling  match,  members  vs.  non-mem- 
bers, was  altogether  worth  while ; for- 
tunately for  the  club,  a freshman  mem- 
ber outstood  the  others,  the  honor 
being  won  by  Miss  Agnes  Parris. 
About  120  participated  in  the  match. 

Felix  R.  Dowsley, 

Secretary. 


ORCHESTBA 

The  officers  of  the  orchestra  were 
elected  for  the  year  1912-’13  as  follows : 
President,  David  Buttrick  ’13;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Esther  Beid  ’13; 
librarian,  Ruth  Scully  ’16,  with  Miss 
Porter  of  the  faculty  as  leader  and  A. 
Chaves  ’13  as  conductor. 

Esther  Reid, 
Secretary. 

The  members  of  the  Arlington  High 
School  Orchestra  were  privileged  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  W.  Reed  and  Kenneth,  at  their 


home  on  Wellington  Slreet,  Thursday 
evening,  December  10th.  The  guest  of 
the  evening  was  Judge  Hardy.  A new 
member,  Miss  Mabel  Callahan,  was  wel- 
comed. 

A delightful  program  was  enjoyed. 
Selections  from  "The  Birds’  Christmas 
Carol,”  were  read  by  Ruth  Scully,  fol- 
lowed by  a cornet  and  violin  duet  by 
Warren  llsley  and  Esther  Reid,  with 
piano  accompaniment  by  Ruth  Scully. 
A paper  on  “The  Voice  and  Language 
of  Music,”  illustrated  by  the  piano,  was 
given  by  Miss  Porter,  and  later  Charles 
Allen  reviewed  the  life  of  Handel, 
paying  special  attention  to  his  Christ- 
mas oratorio  “The  Messiah.”  Mrs. 
Reed  kindly  favored  all  present  with  a 
vocal  solo. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program, 
Christmas  remembrances  in  the  form 
of  characteristic  jokes  were  distributed 
from  a gayly  decorated  Christmas  tree, 
Walter  Hutchinson  impersonating 
Santa  Claus.  The  orchestra  members 
were  invited  to  adjourn  to  the  dining 
room,  where  Mrs.  Reed  served  delicious 
refreshments.  Later  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Reed  favored  the  party  with  victrola 
selections. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  a vote  of 
thanks  for  the  delightful  evening. 

Lawrence  King. 


BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  final  selections  for  the  Boys' 
Glee  Club  have  been  made,  and  eighteen 
men  have  qualified  for  positions.  The 
eighteenth  of  February  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  second  public  appearance 
of  the  Glee  Club.  This  was  at  the 
Symmes  Hospital  Bazaar.  Their  efforts 
were  well  received.  At  the  request  of 
Miss  Heard  the  Club  sang  one  number 
before  the  Seniors  and  Juniors,  in  one 
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of  their  music  periods.  Rehearsals  are 
going  on  steadily,  and  arrangements  for 
a concert  for  the  first  of  next  month  are 
expected  to  be  made. 

Daniel  Cameron , 

Secretary. 


GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  members  of  the 
Club  went  carolling  under  the  windows 
of  the  houses  of  some  of  their  friends, 
with  their  leader,  Miss  McIntosh.  It 
was  a new  undertaking,  but  from  all 
accounts  it  proved  to  be  a success. 
Previous  to  that  the  Club  serenaded 
Miss  McIntosh,  and  presented  to  her  a 
silver-mounted  ebony  baton,  fittingly 
engraved. 

Preparations  are  still  in  progress  for 
Ihe  concert,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
given  at  a later  date. 

Katharine  Eberhardt, 

Secretary. 


Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Magner 
the  German  Club  has  been  reorganized, 
and  more  than  sixty  members  are  en- 
rolled. Eva  Olsen,  ’13,  has  been  elected 
secretary. 


SCIENCE  CLUB. 

On  Wednesday,  March  5th,  1913,  at 
fhe  close  of  school,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Science  Club  was  held  in  the 
Physical  Laboratory.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  was  a German 
Club  meeting  being  held  in  Room  8, 
and  an  Orchestra  business  meeting  in 
Room  2,  some  thirty  pupils  were 
I (resent. 

Mr.  Mitchell  opened  the  meeting  by 
a few  introductory  remarks,  and  ex- 
plained briefly  the  object  and  require- 
ments of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Gordon  conducted  the  business 


of  the  meeting,  which  was  the  elec- 
tion of  three  of  the  pupils  to  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  a secretary  and  a chair- 
man of  the  next  meeting.  As  a result 
of  the  elections,  the  Advisory  Board 
consists  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  Miss  Briggs 
of  the  faculty,  and  Eveleth,  1913, 
Young,  1914,  and  Snow,  1914,  of  the 
school.  H.  Hill,  1913,  was  elected 
secretary  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year.  The  leader  chosen  for  the 
next  meeting  was  Crowley,  1914. 

The  Club  extends  a cordial  invitation 
to  all  those  who  are  interested,  to  be 
present  at  the  meetings. 

Helen  Hill, 
Secretary. 


1913. 

I.  Seniors: 

For  Pity’s  Sake  Be  A Little  More 
Funny  Before  The  Next  Issue  of  The 
“Clarion.”  (If  the  capitals  don’t  reach 
you,  we’ll  try  italics.)  Lay  aside  your 
dignity  as  Seniors;  crack  a joke  once 
in  a while;  let  your  heavy  burdens  slip 
from  your  shoulders;  lose  a little  of 
your  seriousness,  and  make  some  witty 
remarks. 

Class  Editor. 

II.  English  II  A. 

Teacher — Why  is  Macbeth  up  at  that 
time  of  night? 

The  P.  G.  (Innocently) — Because  he 
hadn’t  gone  to  bed. 

III.  Heard  at  the  looking  glass: 

Senior  Miss  (with  hair  two  inches 

deep  over  her  eyes) — Mercy,  but  it’s 
dark  here ! 

IV.  Teacher— If  we  went  straight 
through  the  earth,  where  would  we 
come  out? 

High  School  Prodigy — On  the  other 
side. 

Quite  astonishing! 
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V.  We  have  heard  that  the  Boys’ 
Glee  Club  wants  "Quantity,”  not 
“Quality.”  We  might  hand  them  a 
bouquet  right  now,  and  assure  them 
that  the}’  have  both. 

VI.  All  Seniors  interested  in  wireless 
telegraphy  meet  in  the  Physics  Lab.  at 

recess  where  Professor  E— h gives 

free  demonstrations  every  day. 

VII.  Teacher — Who  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  “incubus”  ? 

Brilliant  Pupil — It’s  what  they  hatch 
chickens  in. 

VIII.  In  recitation : 

Teacher — There  is  exceeding  danger 
of  two  persons  getting  their  feet  mixed 
up  in  this  class ! 

In  that  case  wouldn’t  it  be  a feat  to 
separate  them? 

IX.  Teacher — L , either  you  are 

bothering  Miss  R or  she  is  bother- 

ing you ! 

It  might  be  mutual. 

X.  American  History  IV. 

Teacher — Was  the  suffrage  any  wider 
in  those  days  than  now? 

Brilliant  Pupil — Yes,  they  wore  hoop 
skirts  then. 

XI.  A Few  Conundrums : 

Ques. — Why  is  Room  A like  a 
kitchen? 

Ans. — Because  it  has  a Cook. 

Ques. — What  fashions  are  most  pop- 
ular in  Room  A? 

Ans. — Buttrick. 

Ques. — What  part  of  Room  A is  sim- 
ilar to  Lexington? 

Ans. — The  Greene. 

Ques. — Who’s  the  cutest  in  Room  A? 
Ans. — The  little  Ladd. 

Ques. — What’s  the  way  to  be  high  in 
athletic  circles? 

Ans. — Be  Lowe. 

XII.  In  English  TV.  A a series  of  per- 


sonal experience  talks  are  being  given 
each  Friday  by  the  pupils.  An  especi- 
ally intersting  one  was  that  given  by 
Master  Chaves.  He  described  a large 
pipe  organ,  a subject  about  which  most 
of  the  pupils  knew  little  or  nothing. 
He  drew  diagrams  on  the  board  in 
order  to  explain  each  step.  Master 
Chaves  kindly  repeated  this  talk  for 
the  benefit  of  English  IV.  B. 

1914. 

I.  Chemistry  III. 

Mr.  G. — to  P-a-i-t-d. 

“If  you  were  carrying  twenty-five 
pounds  of  bricks,  and  each  brick 
weighed  two  and  one-half  pounds,  how 
would  you  find  out  how  many  bricks 
you  were  carrying?” 

Voice  from  rear. 

“He’d  count  ’em!” 

IT.  Anyone  wishing  to  take  the  “Fresh 
Air  Cure,”  will  please  visit  Room  10  the 
third  period  any  day. 

III.  Miss  X translating — “Then  he 
floundered  around.” 

Ominous  voice — “Hey,  this  is  no  fish 
story !” 

IV.  R-m-b-ck  translating — “I  am  afraid 
I should  take  too  much  and  would  not 
be  able  to  bear  it.” 

Paraphrase,  please. 

V.  French  III. 

D-nn-ll-y  translating — “Je  t’  en 
donne  ma  parole,  I give  yon  my  pay 
roll.” 

VI.  Salt  doesn’t  dare  to  do  much  “cut- 
ting up”  for  fear  the  faculty  will  think 
he’s  fresh. 

VII.  In  English  History  Miss  R 

declares  that  the  Dryads  were  the  re- 
ligions leaders  of  the  Britons.  We’ve 
always  thought  before  that  the  Dryads 
were  awfully  frivolous  creatures. 

VIII.  Luther  was  brought  before  the 
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“Diet  of  Worms.”  Pretty  tough ! 

IX.  Algebra  I IT.  Mr.  Mitchell— 
D-w-l-y,  have  you  lost  your  Algebra 
hook  ? 

D-w-l-y — No  sir,  1 don’t  think  so,  I 
just  can’t  find  it. 

X.  Apropos  of  the  candy  hags  made 
by  Misses  Gove  and  Eberhardt  for  the 
December  meeting  of  the  English  Club, 
the  remark  was  heard  that  refresh 
ments  were  served  by  the  English  Clnb 
in  little  red  stockings. 

1915. 

1.  How  about  the  man  mentioned  in 
French  translation  who  built  “a  large 
schoolhouse  five  feet  high”?  Currier, 
Scully,  and  a few  others,  would  have 
no  standing  in  such  a school. 

II.  Miss  IT (abruptly) — I saw 

Julius  Caesar  last  night. 

Rarebit  or  Spiritualism? 

III.  Latin  II. 

Miss  R . — That  expression  is 

called  hendiadys. 

Master  B . — -What  did  she  satv 

about  poultry? 

IV.  Miss  TI . — Was  Rhodes  a king- 

dom ? 

Brilliant  Pupil — No,  it  was  an  island. 

V.  Translatons. 

“A  road  was  found  through  Div- 
itiacus.” 

“In  the  camp  of  the  Helvetians,  tab- 
lets were  found  which  were  related  to 
Caesar.” 

(Strange  ancestors!) 

VI.  Master  S seems  to  he  dividing 

his  attention  between  Physics  and  the 
occupants  of  the  front  settee. 

VII.  The  motto  of  Physics  II.  A: 
Never  let  Mr.  Gordon  put  off  till  to- 
morrow an  experiment  which  he  can  do 
today. 

VIII.  English  II. 
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Startling  News!  Mr.  G.  I.  Cross  was 
married  to  George  Eliot. 

IX.  “George  Eliot  was  of  her  age,  not 
above  it.”  “Why,”  said  one  pupil,  “I 
read  somewhere  that  George  Eliot 
looked  older  than  she  really  was  i” 

1916. 

I.  In  a recent  composition.  Monk 
Walker  described  a man’s  walk  as  “a 
slow,  shuffling  gate.” 

II.  Memoirs  of  Football. 

A Freshman  jumped  on  a Sopho- 
more’s head, 

And  a Junior  lit  soon  after, 

Then  they  all  mixed  up  in  a terrible 
mess, 

While  the  Seniors  howled  with 
laughter.  L.  King. 

III.  Mrs.  W — d (establishing  “point  of 
view”  in  description) — Where  is  the 
best  place  to  view  a house  on  fire? 

Pupil — From  the  inside. 

IN  . These  curly  haired  hoys  get  off 
some  fierce  ones.  For  example:  “The 
centurian,  having  been  slain,  fought 
bravely.” 

N . N\  illy  Barry  was  nearly  drowned 
one  day  by  a swiftly  moving  liquified 
spit-ball,  which  lodged  in  his  right  ear. 
Bill  never  was  a good  swimmer. 

VI.  Mr.  M n of  Room  14  said : 

“They  braug  along  tents.” 

VII.  Teacher — Finish  this  sentence: 
“Sunegren's  playing  of  the  flute — ” 

Miss  . — “Is  very  fine.” 

“Sunny’s”  pleased  countenance  at 

her  decision  prompted  Miss  P to 

say:  "lie’ll  be  serenading  you  very 

soon.” 

VIII.  "In  olden  times,  after  the  early 
Greek  period,  the  roofs  began  to  slant 
a little  at  the  corners.” 

“The  Doric  column  is  grooved  with 
perpendicular  fl litterings.” 
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(History  I.  is  evidently  interested  in 
architecture.) 

IX.  A young  lady  in  Latin  A was  so 
inspired  upon  hearing  the  word 
“knock”  that  she  immediately  rose  and 
hastened  to  welcome  the  visitor. 

Note — Who  is  she  so  very  anxious  to 
see  ? 

X.  1916  pupils  are  trying  the  same  old 
dodges  on  the  class  treasurer. 


LOCKE  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

The  Heights  pupils  held  an  art  ex- 
hibit in  Locke  School  recently.  The 
pictures  were  lent  by  the  Emery  Art 
Company  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Tillinghast 
lectured  on  art  Thursday  evening.  The 
proceeds  will  go  to  the  purchase  of  pic- 
tures for  the  Freshman  rooms.  The 
prizes  in  the  contest  to  name  fifty  of 
the  pictures,  giving  the  artists’  name, 
were  won  by  Foster  Doane  and  Ruth 
Swett. 

The  Freshman  social  in  the  Locke 
School  Hall,  December  14,  was  made 
enjoyable  by  games,  silhouette  drawing, 
dancing  and  refreshments.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  were  Misses  Living- 
stone, Cranston  and  Fermoyle,  and 
Masters  Irwin  and  Power.  The  Jan- 
uary social  also  proved  to  be  a pleasant 
occasion,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  social 
committee,  Masters  Berch,  Gillespie, 
Kelley,  O’Connell,  White  and  Smith. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  FRESH  EEE. 
The  writing  CCCN  has,  gain 
Now  lend  a helping  Sglr’ ; 

R notes  all  2 short  and  few, 

I lder  where  we’ll  land; 

R columns  are  almost  MT; 

Brace  up  with  lOtude, 

And  send  us  some  clever  writings 
In  a most  B9  mood. 


EXCHANGES. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks 
the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges: 
“Clarion,”  West  Roxbury;  “Recorder,” 
Winchester;  “Mirror,”  Waltham; 
“Punehard  Ensign,”  Andover;  “Eltru- 
rian,”  Haverhill;  “Argus,”  Gardner; 
“Red  anl  Black,”  Claremont ; “Ilolten,” 
Danvers ; “School  Life”  (Jan.  and 
Feb.),  Melrose;  “Aegis”  (Dec.  and 
Jan.),  Beverly;  “Tripod”  (Dec.,  Jan. 
and  Feb.),  Roxbury;  “Megaphone” 
(Dec.  and  Feb.),  Franklin;  "Occident,” 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ; “Recorder,”  Spring- 
field;  “X-rays,”  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“The  Red  and  Black”  (Stevens  High 
School)  is  a very  neat  and  well-ar- 
ranged paper.  You  should  be  proud  of 
your  long  list  of  exchanges. 

The  continued  story  In  the 
“Clarion”  (West  Roxbury  High  School) 
is  well  written,  and  promises  to  be  very 
interesting.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  next  chapters. 

“Recorder”  (Winchester  High  School). 
Do  you  not  think  your  paper  would  be 
more  complete  if  you  had  an  Alumni 
column  ? 

“The  Mirror”  (Waltham  High 
School)  is  complete  in  every  way. 

“Punehard  Ensign”  (Andover, 
Mass.).  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  your  excellent  and  unusual  Verse 
department.  Why  doesn’t  your  ex- 
change editor  give  some  advice  or  crit- 
icism to  the  papers  received  instead  of 
simply  mentioning  their  names. 

“The  Eltrurian”  (Haverhill  High 
School).  We  are  glad  to  welcome  a 
newcomer.  We  congratulate  you  on 
your  initial  number,  and  wish  you  all 
success. 

“The  Megaphone”  (Dean  Academy) 
is  one  of  the  best  of  our  exchanges. 
"Rules  for  Regulars”  is  very  clever. 
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“Aegis”  (Beverly  High  School).  We 
were  very  much  interested  in  vour 
story  “The  Benefits  of  a Mistake.” 

“The  Tripod”  (Roxbury  Latin 
School).  Do  you  not  think  that  a few 
stories  would  add  greatly  to  the  inter- 
est of  your  paper.  Your  exchanges  are 
well  written. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  “Occi- 
dent” ( Rochester,  N.  Y. ) , on  its  very 
artistic  and  appropriate  cover  for  the 
February  number. 

“X-rays”  (Columbus,  Ohio).  Your 
“Museum”  is  very  interesting,  and  is 
certainly  well  worth  reading.  “The 
Secret  Room”  is  very  well  written. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  US. 

“Four  pages  of  the  ‘Clarion’  (Ar- 
lington High  School)  are  filled  with 
puzzles,  including  charades  and  en 
ginias;  these  probably  create  much  in- 
terest, but  at  least  one  page  should  be 
used  as  an  Alumni  column.” — “Tri- 
pod,” Roxbury  Latin  School. 

“ Clarion ” — Your  story,  “Specifica- 
tions for  a Baby,”  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  we  have  seen.  The 
poem,  ‘To  the  Evening  Star,’  shows  re- 
markable talent.” — “School  Life,”  Mel- 
rose High  School. 

“ ‘The  Clarion’  Arlington,  Mass.  An- 
other first-class  paper  added  to  our 
ranks.”  — “Mirror,”  Waltham  High 
School. 


EXCHANGE  JOKES. 

Theorem : The  girl  you  love,  loves  you. 
Given : The  girl  you  love. 

To  prove:  She  loves  you. 

a.  You  love  her. 

b.  All  the  world  loves  a lover. 

c.  She  is  all  the  world  to  you. 
Therefore:  She  loves  you. — Ex. 

A farmer  once  named  his  cow  “Zephyr.” 
She  was  such  an  amiable  hephyr, 

When  the  farmer  drew  near 
She  bit  off  his  ear, 

And  now  the  old  farmer  is  dephyr. 

— Ex. 

Distressed  Damsel — Oh,  sir,  catch 
that  man.  He  wanted  to  kiss  me! 

Pensive  Pedestrian  -That’s  all  right. 
There’ll  be  another  one  along  in  a 
minute. — Ex. 

Young  Sm  -Mama,  am  I descended 
from  a monkey? 

Mother — 1 don't  know.  I never  knew 
any  of  your  father’s  people. — Ex. 
Johnny — I ain’t  got  no  syrup. 
Father — Correct  your  brother,  Wil- 
lie. 

Willie  (peering  at  Johnny’s  plate)-  - 
You  is. — Ex. 

Text — Moses  was  an  austere  man, 
and  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
his  people. 

Small  Boy,  attempting  to  repeat— 
Moses  was  an  oyster  man,  and  made 
ointment  for  the  shins  of  his  people. 
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The  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted 

for  admission 

For  catalogues  address  the  DEANS  of  the  respective  departments,  or  THE 
REGISTRAR,  TUFTS  COLLEGE,  MASS. 

P.  O.  Address,  except  for  Medical  P.  0.  Address  for  Medical  and 

and  Dental  Schools,  Tufts  College,  Dental  Schools,  416  Huntington 

Mass.  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


TuftsCollegeMedicalSchool. Tufts  CollegeDental  School 

The  Building  Has  Recently  Been  Enlarged  and  Remodeled 


Offers  a Four  Years’  Graded  Course  in 
eluding  all  branches  of  Scientific  and  Prac- 
tical Medicine.  The  Laboratories  are  Ex- 
tensive and  Fully  Equipped.  . Clinical  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  various  Hospitals  of 


Boston  which  afford  facilities  only  to  be 
found  in  a large  city. 

Three  Years’  Graded  Course,  covering  all 
Branches  of  Dentistry.  Laboratory  and 
Scientific  Courses  are  given  in  connection 
with  the  Medical  School. 


CLINICAL  FACILITIES  UNSURPASSED 


Thirty  Thousand  Treatments  being  made  Annually  in  the  Infirmary 


The  Diploma  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations, 
hut  candidates  for  the  Medical  School  must  in  addition  to  the  diploma,  present  satisfactory 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Physics,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  Chem- 
istry. For  further  information  or  a catalog,  apply  to 


FREDERICK  M.  BRIGGS,  Secretary 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  School,  - - 416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tufts  College  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Changes  in  Entrance  Requirements  in  1914 

At  a meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Tufts  College  Medical  School  held  April  1 8,  1913,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a recent  ruling  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  of  which  this 
school  is  a member,  the  following  action  was  taken  : 

VOTED  : That  after  January  1,  1914,  one  year  of  college  work  iu  Physics,  Chemistry, 

Biology  and  either  French  or  German,  equal  to  the  work  done  in  the  freshman  year  iu  standard 
colleges  and  universities,  in  addition  to  a completed  four  year  course  in  an  accredited  high 
high  school,  shall  be  required  for  admission  to  Tufts  College  Medical  School. 

Tufts  College  Medical  School  is  prepared  to  give  the  one-year  pre-medical  course  iu  its 
building  in  Boston,  and  will  begin  the  first  course  October  r,  1913. 

Full  details  regarding  the  course  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  requirements  for  admission  in  the  session  1913-1914  will  remain  as  previously  stated 
in  the  catalog.  FREDERIC  M.  BRIGGS,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

Tufts  College  Medical  School, 

416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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EDITORIALS. 

Historic  Arlington  “Clarion,”  vol- 
ume two,  is  herewith  presented  to  its 
audience  within  and  without  the  school, 
with  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  be 
worthy  of  the  same  generous  apprecia- 
tion as  was  accorded  its  predecessor. 
The  Literary  Department  has  been 
fairly  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  things 
— good  things  and  valuable — and  many 
interesting  subjects  have  been  regret- 
fully disregarded  or  cut  short,  solely  on 
account  of  lack  of  space.  A whole  year 
might  easily  have  been  devoted  to  such 
an  inexhaustible  subject  as  our  local 
and  historic  associations. 


Interested  friends  outside  the  school 
have  kindly  taken  the  trouble  to  point 
out  several  errors  in  the  last  number, 
which  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  here. 
In  the  article  entitled  “A  Few  Historic 
Buildings  of  Arlington”  the  following 
corrections  are  noted:  The  house  just 
below  the  monument  is  known  as  the 
Bowman  Whittemore  house,  while  the 
Amos  Whittemore  house  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  avenue  on  the  site 
of  the  Florence.  The  invention  men- 
tioned was  made  at  neither  of  these 
houses,  but  probably  at  another  near 
I he  Cambridge  boundary.  It  was  in 
the  Bowman  Whittemore  house  that  a 
bullet  was  found  in  the  balustrade  of 
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the  old  staircase.  Diagonally  opppo- 
site  the  library  stands  the  Ephraim  Cut- 
ter house,  built  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century. 

Partial  sets  of  answers  to  the  “Ques- 
tionnaire” were  submitted  by  Marion 
Bushee  ’14,  Beta  Goodwin  ’16  and  Law- 
rence Marshall  ’16.  The  list  which  fol- 
lows has  been  compiled  from  these  three 
and  from  other  sources. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1.  Four — Menotomy,  Second  Precinct 
of  Cambridge,  West  Cambridge  and  Ar- 
lington. 

2.  Captain  George  Cooke. 

3.  1638. 

4.  Ten  pounds  and  “a  coat  every  win- 
ter.” 

5.  Grinding  corn  at  Captain  Cooke’s 

mill. 

6.  4345  acres,  118  square  lods. 

7.  Belmont,  Lexington,  Winchester, 
Mystic  Lakes,  Medford,  Somerville, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Ale  wife  Brook. 

8.  Circle  Hill. 

9.  Squaw  Sachem. 

10.  He  returned  to  England  and  died 
fighting  in  Cromwell’s  army  in  Ireland. 

11.  1693.  Between  the  First  Parish 
Church  and  the  Library. 

12.  Dr.  Richard  L.  Hodgdon. 

13.  1859. 

14.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Smith. 

15.  They  were  at  the  Black  Horse 
Tavern,  and  Paul  Revere  came  to  Me- 
notomy by  way  of  Medford  street. 

16.  Captain  Cook’s  Mill  Lane. 

17.  Cotton  Mather. 

18.  “Nearly  a dozen.” 

19.  1812. 

20.  Colonel  Russell’s  store. 

21.  Four-pence,  sixpence  or  a shilling, 
according  to  the  distance. 


22.  Three. 

23.  Seventy-five  cents. 

24.  Captain  Brown's  stage. 

25.  Mr.  Ammi  Cutter,  Pleasant  street, 
opposite  the  cemetery. 

26.  Black  Horse,  Cooper,  Tufts. 

27.  Watertown  and  Cooke’s  Mill  in 
Menotomy. 

28.  Thomas  Osborn. 

29.  “Any  persistent  mischief-maker 
was  marched  into  the  main  aisle  and 
made  to  stand  there  throughout  the  ser- 
vice.” 

30.  Lafayette. 

31.  Friendship,  Good  Intent,  Olive 
Branch,  Enterprise,  Eureka,  and  How- 
ard. 

32.  Benjamin  Locke. 

33.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  and 
Major  Pitcairn. 

34.  Lord  Percy. 

35.  At  the  house  of  Jason  Russell. 

36.  Twelve. 

37.  Reverent  Samuel  Cooke’s. 

38.  A machine  for  manufacturing 
wool  cards. 

39.  Jesse  Pattee  house,  Cotting-Pat- 
tee  bakery,  terminus  of  horse  car  line, 
later  Law’s  stable,  Menotomy  Hall, 
John  Estabrook  house,  Eddy  house,  Al- 
vin Bobbins  house,  and  an  earlier  house 
belonging  to  the  Robbins  family  on  the 
same  site. 

40.  The  first,  as  the  damage  was  more 
extensive. 

41.  William  Fletcher. 

42.  Sixty  thousand  tons. 

43.  August  24,  1846. 

44.  June,  1859. 

45.  Eighteen  cents. 

46.  William  E.  Parmenter. 

47.  Grist  mill,  edge  tool  factory,  yarn 
spinning,  printing. 

48.  About  nine  hundred. 

49.  March  1,  1880. 

50.  “The  defence  of  liberty  an  ances- 
tral inheritance.” 
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A GROUP  OF  ARLINGTON 
AUTHOR*. 

To  1 lie  aspiring  eye  of  youth,  men  and 
women  who  have  achieved  some  meas- 
ure of  fame  seem  to  have  about  them  a 
certain  mysterious  air  of  success.  Fs- 
pecially  is  this  true  of  one  who  has 
written  a book!  Author  is  a word 
which  we  instinctively  spell  with  a 
capital  letter.  It  is  pleasant  for  us  to 
realize  that  there  are  a good  many  in 
Arlington  to  whom  this  title  may  right- 
ly he  applied,  although  this  sketch  can 
present  only  the  leading  names. 

Among  the  group  of  writers  whom 
Arlington  claims  as  distinctly  her  own 
is  John  Townsend  Trowbridge.  In 
connection  with  all  his  literary  work 
we  think  more  often  of  his  delightful 
books,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
and  we  feel  with  a little  thrill  of  delight 
when  we  see  him  occasionally  that  this 
man  understands  boys,  and  girls,  too — 
that  he  sympathizes  with  them  and  has 
their  interests  at  heart.  We  hope  that 
he  may  long  live,  so  that  many  other 
children  may  see  him  as  we  have  seen 
him,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  we,  may 
reap  inspiration  with  the  realization 
that  the  stories  which  have  given  us  so 
many  happy  hours  were  not  originated 
from  some  hazy  unknown  somewhere, 
but  were  written  by  a real  man.  We 
know,  for  we  have  seen  him. 

Nixon  Waterman,  our  poet,  was  born 
in  Newark,  Illinois.  For  some  time  he 
was  editor  of  different  newspapers,  and 
he  has  at  different  times  given  lectures 


and  readings  from  his  own  writings. 
We  find  in  his  books  the  serious  and 
humorous  side  of  his  nature.  His  “Son- 
nets of  a Budding  Bard”  and  “In  Merry 
Mood”  are  humorous  from  cover  to 
cover.  "A  Book  of  Verses”  reveals  to 
us  a great  heart,  which  is  keenly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  grand,  beautiful  marvels 
of  Nature,  and  which  has  given  expres- 
sion in  this  way  to  that  which  we  have 
so  often  felt,  yet  could  not  express — 
the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  great  out- 
doors around  us. 

“Menotomv  Romance,”  the  only  novel 
which  belongs  wholly  to  Arlington,  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Sears.  We 
feel  an  unusual  interest  in  reading  this 
book,  for  we  know  the  places  mentioned 
there — Spring  Valley,  the  road  from 
Medford  town,  the  tavern,  the  lake,  Ale- 
Avife  Brook,  the  pine-croAvned  hills,  and 
other  places,  which  Ave  follow  Avith  more 
than  usual  pleasure  as  Ave  read  the 
story. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  of 
travel  in  our  library  is  “A  Summer 
Flight,”  by  Dr.  Frederick  Bisbee  of  Ar- 
lington Heights.  This,  together  with 
various  shorter  AAri tings  and  the  editor- 
ship of  the  “Universalist  Leader,” 
makes  him  widely  known. 

Sophie  and  Susan  Hartley  SAvett  haAre 
written  much  in  both  poetry  and  prose. 
Their  stories  have  been  written  mostly 
for  young  people,  and  contain  a certain 
brightness  and  buoyancy  which  always 
appeals  to  the  young  heart.  We  regret 
that  Ave  have  so  recently  lost  them  from 
our  midst,  but  Ave  Avili  ahvays  remem- 
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her  when  we  read  their  writings  that 
they  once  lived  among  us  and  that  their 
interests  were  with  us. 

Virginia  Frances  Townsend,  author 
of  many  girls'  books,  was  born  in  N ew 
Haven,  Connecticut.  For  several  years 
she  was  editor  of  “Arthur’s  Home  Mag- 
azine,” and  contributed  to  periodicals. 
Among  her  many  interesting  books  are 
“By  and  By,”  “Amy  Deane,”  “While  It 
was  Christmas  Morning,”  and  several 
other  novels. 

A writer  who  had  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing his  work  reviewed  in  the  “Book- 
man” is  Mr.  Melvin  Severy,  whom  we 
now  first  think  of,  perhaps,  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  choralcelo.  Our  library 
has  three  of  his  books,  including  “The 
Darrow  Enigma,”  which  the  “Book- 
man” characterizes  as  “a  detective 
story  which  is  very  much  out  of  the 
ordinary.” 

Judge  James  P.  Parmenter  as  an  his- 
torian of  local  history,  and  Hon.  War- 
ren W.  Rawson,  whose  name,  together 
with  that  of  his  son,  Mr.  Herbert  Raw- 
son,  is  well  known  in  connection  with 
Arlington's  leading  industry,  are  names 
that  we  are  glad  to  include. 

Although  Mrs.  Marion  MacBride  has 
been  active  in  many  different  lines  of 
work,  we  find  that  perhaps  her  chief 
interest  and  occupation  has  been  in 
writing  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 
When  very  young  she  wrote  some  arti 
cles  for  the  New  York  Tribune.  Later 
in  life,  however,  she  wrote  much  for 
the  papers,  and  has  contributed  articles 
to  the  press  all  over  the  country. 

Other  contemporary  writers  concern- 
ing whom  we  can  find  no  biographical 
material  in  print,  but  who  are  known 
to  have  published  articles  of  varying 
length,  are  Mrs.  True-Worthy  White, 
whose  essays  have  been  accepted  by  the 
“Atlantic  Monthly”;  Mrs.  Myrtle  Dar- 
ling, whose  “feature  articles”  have  ap- 
peared in  “Country  Life,”  “The  House 
Beautiful”  and  many  other  magazines; 
and  Miss  Emily  Tolman.  who  writes  oc- 
casionally for  the  “Congregationalist.” 

Through  the  works  of  all  these  men 
and  women  there  seems  to  be  a common 


desire  for  the  advancement  and  welfare 
of  all  the  world.  They  have  given  of 
their  aspirations  and  ideals  in  various 
ways,  we  have  their  examples  of  beauti- 
ful, useful,  industrious  lives  before  us. 
Should  we  not  do  our  best,  then,  in  ap- 
preciation of  what  they  have  done  for 
us,  and  set  the  example  by  our  living 
for  the  generations  coming  after? 

E.  W.  A.,  ’13. 


TH  E A RLINGTt )N  HIST( )RICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Since  in  this  issue  historical  subjects 
are  of  main  importance,  it  is  rather  fit- 
ting that  the  Historical  Society  be 
brought  to  t he  attention  of  the  Clarion 
readers.  Among  the  younger  citizens 
of  the  town  this  society  is  probably  lit- 
tle known,  since  its  membership  is  made 
up  very  largely  of  the  older  families  of 
Arlington. 

This  notice  was  inserted  in  the  Advo- 
vate  on  November  12,  1897 : “Mr.  Geo. 
Y.  Wellington  invites  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  organizing  a Historical  Society 
in  this  town  to  meet  in  Pleasant  Hall. 
If  Maple  street,  at  7.30  P.  M.  Friday, 
November  19.”  In  response  to  this, 
twenty-five  men  and  women  assembled 
in  Pleasant  Hall.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Wellington,  and 
it  was  voted  during  the  evening  to  or- 
ganize the  society.  A committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws.  These  were  present- 
ed at  the  next  meeting,  which  was  held 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  were 
approved.  The  charter  members  num- 
bered about  twenty-five,  and  this  num- 
ber has  been  in  creased  until  now  there 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers. On  April  6,  1898  I five  months 
after  the  first  meeting)  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  procured.  In  May,  1903, 
the  society  became  a member  of  the  Bay 
State  Historical  League. 

The  objects  of  this  society  are  two- 
fold : First,  the  gathering  and  record- 
ing of  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Ar- 
lington, and  of  individuals  and  families 
connected  with  the  town;  second,  the 
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collection  and  preservation  of  printed 
and  manuscript  matter  and  other  arti- 
cles of  historical  and  antiquarian  in- 
terest. 

Not  long-  after  the  society  was  organ- 
ized the  trustees  of  the  Robbins  Public 
Library  gave  the  society  the  use  of  a 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  library  for 
the  preservation  and  display  of  the  gifts 
received  or  loaned.  This  room  is  now 
well  tilled  with  an  interesting  collec- 
tion. The  room  is  open  to  the  public 
on  application  to  the  librarians,  and 
many  an  interesting  hour  may  he  spent 
in  inspecting  old  documents  and  an- 
tique household  furnishings. 

The  meetings  are  for  the  most  part  of 
a social  nature,  for  the  papers  on  his- 
torical subjects  and  reminiscences  of 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  town  dat- 
ing to  the  early  days  of  West  Cam- 
bridge have  provided  much  enjoyment 
for  the  members  and  their  friends,  who 
are  always  welcome. 

Edith  N.  Winn,  ’12. 


A DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN. 

John  Quincy  Adams  Brackett  of  Bos- 
ton, Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  181)0, 
is  of  Scotch  and  English  extraction,  be- 
ing a descendant  of  Captain  Richard 
Brackett,  who  came  from  Scotland  to 
Boston  in  1029  and  settled  in  Braintree, 
now  Quincy,  Mass.  Captain  Brackett 
was  prominent  in  military  and  civil 
life,  and  the  forefather  of  a family 
which  has  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
growth  and  history  of  New  England. 
Several  generations  of  the  family  re- 
sided at  Quincy,  where  Ambrose  S. 
Brackett,  son  of  Joseph  and  Charlotte 
(Newcomb)  Brackett,  was  born  in 
1814.  He  settled  in  Bradford,  N.  H., 
married  Nancy  Brown  in  1838,  and  died 
there  in  1878.  By  occupation  he  was  a 
shoemaker  and  farmer. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett,  son  of  Am- 
brose S.  and  Nancy  (Brown)  Brackett, 
was  born  in  Bradford,  N.  IT.,  June  8, 
1842.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Colby 
Academy  at  New  London,  N.  H.,  en- 
tered Harvard  University,  and  grad- 


uated with  high  honors  in  1805,  being 
class  orator.  He  taught  school  for  a 
time,  and  in  1806  became  a student  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  June,  1808.  In 
Februaryof  tiiat  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  the  active  and  successful 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Brackett  soon  gained  an  honorable 
standing  as  an  able,  industrious  and 
learned  advocate  and  counsellor.  From 
1878  to  1880  lie  and  Hon.  Levi  C.  Wade, 
who  was  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  in  1879,  were 
partners.  Since  the  autumn  of  1880 
ids  law  partner  has  been  Walter  H. 
Roberts,  a graduate  of  Harvard,  class 
of  1877. 

From  early  life  Mr.  Brackett  has  been 
an  ardent  Republican,  and  for  years 
has  been  one  of  the  party’s  ablest  and 
most  trusted  leaders.  His  public  ca- 
reer commenced  in  1873,  when  he  be- 
came a member  of  t lie  Boston  Common 
Council,  in  which  he  served  four  terms 
(1873-1870  inclusive),  the  last  one  as 
president.  In  1874-5  he  was  judge-ad- 
vocate, with  rank  of  captain,  on  Brig.- 
Gen.  I.  S.  Burrell's  staff,  commanding 
the  First  Brigade,  51.  V.  51.  He  was 
elected  in  1878  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  his  services  covered 
eight  years  I 1877  to  1881  and  1884  to 
1880  inclusive),  and  during  the  last 
two  terms  was  Speaker  of  that  body. 
Previously  he  served  on  many  import- 
ant committees,  being  House  chairman 
of  those  <m  taxation,  labor  and  harbors, 
and  chairman  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee. In  1880  he  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Oliver  Ames  being  at  the  head 
of  the  ticket,  and  held  his  office  three 
years  ( 1887-1889  inclusive).  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  nominated  for  the 
governorship  to  succeed  Governor 
Ames,  and  was  elected,  and  after  filling 
that  place  one  year  (1890)  was  renom- 
inated for  a (two-year)  second  term, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Hon.  William  E.  Russell,  by 
a small  majority.  Since  then  he  has 
had  little  to  do  with  politics.  Governor 
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Brackett  was  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional convention  at  Minneapolis  in 
1892,  and  served  as  a member  of  the 
committee  on  platform.  In  181)6,  as 
presidential  elector  at  large,  lie  headed 
the  Republican  ticket  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  January,  1897,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  Commonwealth's  electors. 

In  his  long  career  Mr.  Brackett  has 
supported  many  tine  laws  and  institu- 
tions. He  was  early  a supporter  of 
life  workingmen's  loan  associations  or 
co-operative  banks.  By  means  of  these 
persons  of  limited  means  are  able  to 
purchase  homesteads  on  easy  payments. 
Mr.  Brackett  believes  that  anarchists 
do  not  recruit  from  the  ranks  of  home 
owners,  and  that  a sense  of  home  own- 
ership exerts  a steadying  influence,  and 
makes  a man  a better  citizen.  Another 
law  which  he  persistently  advocated  at 
a time  when  many  were  opposed  to  it 
was  that  of  abolishing  the  tax  pre-re- 
quisite to  the  right  of  suffrage.  He  fa- 
vored also  the  furnishing  of  free  text- 
books to  the  pupils  of  public  schools. 

Mr.  Brackett  has  always  been  noted 
for  his  public  spirit  and  patriotism. 
When  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
1885  and  1880  he  won  great  praise,  even 
from  his  political  enemies,  for  his  im- 
partiality and  courtesy  under  trying 
conditions.  Modest  and  unassuming, 
he  has  always  been  a man  of  the  people 
in  heart  and  actions. 

The  societies  which  count  him  in 
their  membership  are  many.  He  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  of  Boston,  r.nd  had  the 
honor  of  being  its  president  for  two 
years.  In  addition  he  is  a member  of 
fhe  Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Massachusetts  Club,  fhe  Arlington 
Boat  Club,  the  Boston  Art  Club  and 
fhe  Masonic  fraternity. 

On  June  20,  1878,  Mr.  Brackett  was 
married  to  Miss  Peck,  daughter  of  Abel 
J.  Peck,  a prominent  citizen  of  Arling- 
ton. Since  1887  he  has  lived  in  this 
town,  where  he  has  been  a well-known 


figure.  Of  four  children,  two  are  now 
living,  a son  and  a daughter. 

Harold  Holt,  13,  and 
Thomas  Donnelly,  ’14. 


A LEGEND  OF  MENOTOMY. 

Once  a band  of  red  men  weary, 
Tramping  over  hill  and  dale, 

Came,  ere  nightfall,  sad  and  dreary, 

To  the  gleaming  Mystic's  vale. 

“Here,’’  they  said,  "we'll  rest  till  morn 
ing, 

"In  this  cool  and  peaceful  glen: 
“Rest  until  the  birds  at  dawning 
“Wake  us.  Then — to  march  again.” 

But,  when  they  awoke,  the  sunshine 
Gently  filtered  through  the  trees, 
Kissed  the  Mystic’s  rushing  waters, 
Rippled  by  the  passing  breeze. 

As  they  gazed  in  gladness  ’round  them 
At  the  brilliant,  dazzling  scene, 

Came  from  out  her  tent  Squaw-Sachem, 
Their  wise  ruler  and  their  queen. 

Straight  they  rose  and  stood  before  her, 
Waiting  but  for  her  command: 
“Summon  all  my  people  hither, 

Gather  all  my  loyal  band.” 

When  her  tribe  at  last  assembled, 

Good  Squaw-Sachem  told  her  men 
That  their  first  home  this  resembled; 
Should  their  campfires  blaze  again? 

Then  in  joy  assent  was  given, 

And  each  started  work  straightway, 
Threatening  a dire  outcome 
On  the  foe  who  came  their  way. 

Thus  their  labor  once  more  started, 
And  the  corn  was  quickly  sown 
That,  ere  summer  had  departed 

Ripe  might  the  bright  ears  l>e  grown. 

All  day  long  the  men  were  lab’ring, 
From  the  early  break  of  dawn ; 

And  the  women,  plaiting,  weaving, 
Made  the  baskets  for  the  corn. 
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Tims  the  busy  summer  glided, 

Waned  the  days  so  fair  and  bright ; 

Still  no  name  had  they  decided 
For  this  land  of  rare  delight— 

Till  the  chieftains  held  a meeting, 
With  Blue  Feather  to  preside ; 

Sped  the  moments  swift  and  fleeting, 
Yet  no  name  could  they  decide. 

Finally,  up  rose  old  Kirva, 

With  his  stately,  sober  mien: 

"Let  us  call  tin's  land  of  beauty 
Menotomy,  the  calm,  serene!” 

Then  there  came  a week  of  pleasure, 
Fraught  with  happiness  and  mirth, 

When  delight  o’er  ran  its  measure, 
And  rejoicing  ruled  the  earth. 

So  that  name  in  History’s  annals 
Long  did  know  renown  and  fame; 

But  another  lias  replaced  it: 
ARLINGTON  is  now  its  name. 

Marion  E.  Bushee,  "14. 


CYRUS  EDWARD  BALLIN'. 

SCULPTOR. 

B iogra ph ical  Sketch . 

We  have  within  the  limits  of  our 
town  a man  whose  career  was  begun  in 
a way  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  that 
of  Lincoln.  This  personage  is  Cyrus 
Edward  Dallin,  sculptor’,  who  has  been 
recently  brought  forth  into  the  glare  of 
our  Hub  limelight  by  his  masterpiece, 
"The  Appeal  to  (lie  Great  Spirit.” 

Mr.  Dallin  was  born  in  Springville, 
Utah,  fifty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
on  November  22,  1801.  He  began  life 
as  the  son  of  a pioneer  forty-niner.  Like 
Lincoln’s,  his  home  was  a humble  log 
cabin,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rockies.  Again  like  Lincoln,  he  walked 
seven  miles  for  his  first  book.  He  was 
different  from  the  other  boys,  and  had 
acquired  a taste  for  literature  and  art. 
Even  at  this  time  the  Indians  had  not 
buried  the  hatchet,  and  often  forced 
the  villagers  to  seek  protection  in  the 
stockade.  Thus  Mr.  Dallin  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  red  men  and  their 


customs.  They  fascinated  him,  and  at 
an  early  age  he  fashioned  heads  after 
their  type  out  of  mountain  clay.  His 
playmates  often  marveled  at  his  ex- 
traordinary ability. 

The  hardy  miners  about  the  town  of 
Spi  ingville  were  not  long  in  noting  and 
appreciating  young  Dallin's  talent.  It 
will  he  recalled  that  these  miners  were 
not  common  "white  trash,”  but  “pion- 
eers,” who  had  come  to  open  up  a new 
country,  and  were  descended  from  ex- 
cellent stock.  The  result  of  their  inter- 
est was  that  the  men  got  together  and 
sent  young  Dallin  to  the  East  to  study. 
It  might  interest  some  to  know  that 
he  had  never  seen  a piece  of  sculpture 
except  his  own  handicraft  until  he  ar- 
rived. 

A Her  (he  lapse  of  a few  years  he  went 
to  Paris  and  studied  at  "L’Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,”  and  also  at  “Julien  Acad- 
emy,” under  M.  Henri  Michael  Chapu 
and  M.  Jean  Dampt. 

Mr.  Dallin  has  medals  and  prizes 
galore.  To  mention  them  all  would 
take  a column.  Ilis  first  gold  medal 
was  a hundred  dollars  awarded  by  the 
American  Art  Association  in  New  York 
in  1888.  II is  next  recognition  was 
honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Salon 
in  1890.  Since  then  he  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  foremost  scupltors  of 
the  age. 

On  June  10,  1891,  he  married  Miss 
Yittoria  Colonna  Murray  of  Boston, 
airs.  Dallin  is  very  well  known  in  liter- 
ary circles  as  an  author  of  charm  and 
merit. 

The  Arlington  Pageant,  which  is  to 
take  place  at  the  dedication  of  the 
town  hall,  was  written  by  her.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dallin  have  three  sons,  Bertram, 
a freshman  at  Harvard;  Arthur,  in  the 
Arlington  High,  and  Lawrence,  in  the 
grades.  Arthur  has  already  shown  tal- 
ent along  the  same  lines  as  his  father. 

Mr.  Dallin  has  a class  of  pupils  in 
Boston.  In  speaking  of  them  he  says 
that  the  person  who  has  a great  deal 
of  talent  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  a 
failure  for  the  reason  that  he  expects 
to  acquire  fame  without  much  work  or 
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trouble,  whereas  the  person  who  has 
only  a little  talent  often  succeeds  be- 
cause he  is  willing  to  work  hard  to 
climb  the  ladder. 

Mr.  Dallin  is  not  so  engrossed  with 
his  sculpturing  that  he  cannot  turn  his 
attention  elsewhere.  It  is  a pity  that 
time  does  not  permit  our  writing  of  his 
‘•hobbies,"  art,  astronomy  and  archery. 
On  all  these  subjects  he  talks  most  en- 
tertainingly to  his  guests. 

Felix  R.  Dowsley.  ‘14. 

The  Studio. 

Far  upon  the  heights  of  Arlington, 
on  a street  appropriately  called  Cliff 
Street,  is  a spot  from  which  we  may 
view  the  country  round  about  for  many 
miles;  at  our  left  roll  farm-dotted 
hills;  before  us,  the  well-known  spires 
and  turrets  of  Arlington;  while  beyond 
stretches  the  vast  city,  its  rush  and 
tumult  swallowed  up  in  the  distance; 
and  here  and  there,  afar  oil',  we  may 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  sparkling 
ocean. 

On  this  spot  stands  an  oddly  shaped 
green  building;  its  roof  is  high,  narrow 
and  steeply  sloping;  there  are  no  win- 
dows visible.  This  is  Cyrus  E.  Dal- 
lin’s  studio,  flow  peculiarly  fitting  is 
its  location  1 

Once  within  the  studio  we  are  lost 
in  admiration ; it  is  as  though  we  had 
stepped  into  another  world.  A large 
air-tight  stove  radiates  friendly 
warmth  (for  though  genius  burns 
brightly,  it  is  a cold  flame  which  does 
not  affect  us  visitors),  and  a huge  win- 
dow in  the  roof  on  the  right  throws 
a clear  light  over  the  whole  delightful 
interior.  Directly  below  the  sky  light, 
a double  door,  out  of  which  the  large 
pieces  are  carried,  is  now  completely 
covered  with  Indian  relics  brought  by 
Mi*.  Dallin  from  his  childhood  home  in 
Utah.  There  are  belts,  moccasins,  war- 
bonnets,  bow  and  arrows,  a quirt,  leg- 
gins,  a pipe  and  case,  and  other  arti- 
cles all  gaily  decked  with  beads  and 
feathers  such  as  delighted  the  crude 
Indian  taste. 

In  one  corner  stands  a painting  of 
a fall  scene,  the  rich  colors  of  which 


prove  the  sculptor’s  skill  in  this  line 
of  art  too;  while  here  and  there  and 
everywhere  are  statues  of  every  de- 
scription, and  in  all  stages. 

On  a broad  table  near  the  centre  of 
the  studio  stands  a leaden  pipe  bent 
into  the  rough  semblance  of  a man. 
Over  this  skeleton  I lie  artist  shapes  his 
clay  figure.  Of  course,  before  this  is 
attempted  there  must  be  shaped  a tiny- 
model  or  plan,  really  a sketch  in  day, 
the  production  in  embryo.  Then,  over 
bent  wires,  a larger  and  more  perfect 
model  is  made;  finally,  the  huge  and 
final  figure  from  life,  modelled  care- 
fully and  skilfully:  but  a drop  from 

the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  lie  would 
step  forth  a perfect  man ! Now  the 
sculptor’s  work  is  done.  A workman  is 
summoned,  and  over  the  clay  figure 
hardens  a layer  of  plaster  which  is  de- 
tached in  pieces  and  carried  away. 
This  plaster  mould  is  forced  into  a 
flask  of  wet  sand,  and  when  removed, 
the  hollow  in  the  sand  is  filled  with 
bronze  which  hardens  and  forms  the 
statue.  Through  this  process  must  go 
every  masterpiece. 

On  another  stand  is  the  miniature  of 
a seventy-five  foot  pylon  which  stands 
in  Syracuse,  New  York.  There  is  a 
model  of  a soldiers’  and  sailors’  monu- 
ment placed  in  a huge  square  and  ap- 
proached by  broad  marble  steps ; the 
whole  work  planned  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Dallin. 

Here  is  a group  of  three  boys’  heads, 
here  a baby  of  two,  here  a bas-relief  of 
some  beloved  citizen,  here  the  miniature 
of  an  Indian  stooping  to  drink,  here  an- 
other of  that  same  wild  race,  his  arm 
raised  threateningly,  his  horse  thrown 
to  its  haunches,  seeming  to  have  been 
suddenly  hardened  to  bronze. 

On  one  wall  of  this  most  interesting 
room  hang  diplomas,  witnesses  of  med- 
als won.  But  the  testimony  of  the  di- 
plomas is  unnecessary;  the  most  un- 
skilled eye,  the  most  untrained  mind 
could  but  discern  perfect  art  in  the  very 
atmosphere.  Genius  proclaims  itself 
from  fhe  lips  of  every  figure,  and  gleams 
in  the  merry  eyes  of  the  genial  master, 
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living  here  among  the  creatures  of  his 
ow  n hand. 

Harriet  W.  Bullard,  ’13. 

Most  Prominent  Works. 

The  story  of  the  red  man’s  experience 
with  the  white,  as  told  in  bronze,  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  of  all  Mr. 
Dallin’s  works.  These  are  four  eques- 
trian statues,  representing  the  four 
phases  of  the  Indian's  relationship  with 
the  whites. 

At  first  the  aborigine  was  unsus- 
picious of  the  motives  of  the  white  man. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  inalienable 
right  as  possessor  of  the  land  could  be 
disputed. 

In  the  “Signal  of  Peace”  Mr.  Dallin 
portrays  all  this.  This  statue  shows  a 
Sioux  chief,  in  war  bonnet,  breech  clout 
and  moccasins.  ( )ne  hand  is  resting  on 
his  pony’s  neck,  and  the  other  is  raised 
aloft,  holding  his  feathered  spear.  This 
is  a recognized  signal  of  peace  among 
the  Indians  His  expression  is  open, 
expectant,  as  one  who  meets  with  stran- 
gers w hom  he  wishes  to  greet  as  broth- 
ers. 

The  second  is  called  the  "Medicine 
Man.”  He  is  the  seer  of  his  people,  and 
it  is  his  mission  to  guard  the  spirtiual 
well-being  of  his  race.  He  wears  the 
horned  bonnet  of  the  medicine  man. 
He  sits  on  his  horse  with  his  hand  held 
high,  in  warning.  He  apprehends  the 
danger  and  tries  to  show  it  to  his  tribe. 
His  small,  fine,  nervous  horse  appears 
equally  on  the  watch  with  its  master. 

Then  comes  the  "Protest.”  In  this 
the  warror  knows  and  fully  realizes  the 
extent  of  his  plight.  Arrayed  in  war 
paint  and  feathers,  bis  steed  rearing  on 
its  haunches,  he  hurls  defiance  at  his 
foe.  This  is  the  stage  of  conflict  with 
the  frontiersman. 

The  incident  which  caused  Mr.  Dal- 
lin to  make  this  intensely  interesting 
statue  is  as  follows:  General  Forsythe 
and  a band  of  men  were  attacked  by  In- 
dians. They  fled,  and  made  American 
Island  a temporary  refuge,  in  which 
they  were  somewhat  sheltered.  Old 
Koman  Nose  was  the  chief  of  the  besieg- 
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eis.  In  a spirit  of  daring  he  rode  up 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  island,  and,  pull- 
ing his  horse  back  short,  he  raised  his 
arm,  hurling  imprecations  at  the  whites, 
as  if  to  say:  “I’ll  get  you  yet.” 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  series  is 
the  "Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit,”  which 
stands  in  front  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston.  The  Indians  have  all 
but  despaired.  Everything  has  proved 
futile.  There  is  no  more  help  on  earth, 
so  the  red  man  turns  to  the  Great  Spirit 
and  pleads  for  deliverance.  The  bow 
is  slung  at  rest  across  his  back.  The 
horse  stands  with  loose  reins,  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  his  rider,  who  sits  with 
hands  outstretched  and  hands  raised 
toward  Heaven.  This  is  the  climax  and 
decline  as  it  concerns  the  Indian  of 
history. 

Considered  one  of  Mr.  Dallin’s  best 
works  is  his  "Don  Quixote.”  The  type 
is  that  of  the  imaginative  man,  nervous 
and  melancholy.  The  deep-set  eyes, 
the  aquiline  nose  and  the  pointed  beard 
accentuate  the  idea  of  length  and  ema- 
ciation; the  whole  face,  exceedingly  ex- 
pressive, bears  out  the  conception  of  a 
solemn,  cranky  and  romantic  old  man. 

In  a statue  embodying  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  certain  verses  of  "Paul  Re- 
vere’s  Ride,”  Paul  Revere  is  shown  at 
the  moment  when  he  reins  in  his  horse, 
a powerful  animal,  and  cries  to  one  of 
the  farmers  that  the  British  are  coming. 

Mr.  Dallin  made  a study  in  anatomy 
called  "The  Indian  Hunter,”  depicting 
a life-size  figure,  almost  nude,  in  the 
act  of  discharging  an  arrow.  He  also 
made  a small  model  of  General  Sher- 
man, sword  in  hand,  as  if  giving  an  or- 
der. 

Other  testimonies  of  Mr.  Dallin’s 
skill  are  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus,  John 
Hancock,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a bas-relief 
of  Mr.  Trowbridge,  the  Fighting  In- 
dians, Massasoit,  and  the  Last  Council 
of  the  Indans. 

Mr.  Dallin’s  most  recent  work  has 
been  on  an  Indian  figure  called  the 
"Hunter.”  This  shows  an  Indian 
stooping,  with  his  arm  extended,  pre- 
paring to  drink  at  some  stream.  Tt  is 
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a masterful  conception,  full  of  grace 
and  charm,  and  revealing  agility  such 
as  characterized  the  old-time  red  man 
hunter.  This  is  a gift  to  Arlington,  in 
memory  of  Winfield  Robbins,  and  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  fountain  on  the  new 
town  hall  site  lliis  coming  spring. 

B.  L.  Hatch,  ’14. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  ABIGAIL 
LEE. 

‘•Voted  that  a committee  inspect  the 
behavior  of  young  persons  in  our  meet- 
ing house  on  Sabbath  days,  and  in  case 
of  their  misbehavior,  after  me  first  ad- 
monition, unless  they  reform,  they  shall 
be  brought  ( from  the  galleries)  into  the 
great  alleys  below,  and  stand  there  dur- 
ing the  present  service.” 

This  notice  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  young  people  of  Menotomy 
when  it  was  issued  on  that  twentieth 
day  of  March,  171!).  It  was  well  known 
that  even  the  most  trivial  matters  would 
not  escape  the  eagle  eye  of  any  of  the 
committee,  and  it  would  be  far  iron-* 
comfortable  to  stand  up  during  the 
lengthy  and  very  learned  sermons  of 
Parson  Cooke.  He  might  be  a very 
good  man,  but  his  sermons  were  not 
overly  interesting. 

The  very  next  Sunday  was  a beauti- 
ful, balmy  day,  with  the  promise  of 
spring  in  the  air.  As  Abigail  Lee  sat 
on  the  bench  in  church,  swinging  her 
little  feet  to  keep  time  to  the  gladness 
in  her  heart,  due  to  the  coming  of 
spring,  she  looked  out  of  the  narrow 
window  at  her  side,  and  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  she  must  run  out  and  play, 
but,  of  course,  that  would  be  a most 
ungodly  thing  to  do  on  the  Sabbath. 

Abgail  thought  with  pleasure  of  the 
stick  of  molasses  candy  in  the  pocket  of 
her  stiffly  starched  apron.  As  it  was 
even  then  beginning  to  be  wearisome  in 
the  church,  she  pulled  it  out  of  her 
pocket,  where  it  had  already  begun  to 
melt.  Old  Man  White,  who  had  given 
it  to  her  on  her  way  to  church,  could 
certainly  make  fine  candy.  He  was  a 
most  ungodly  man,  however,  and  had 
never  been  known  to  enter  a church 


since  he  had  come  to  dwell  in  Menot- 
omy ten  years  ago. 

Abigail  looked  around  her  and  saw 
that  Mehitable  Ann  Rogers  was  looking 
at  her  with  longing  eyes.  Mehitable 
Ann  rarely  had  anything  nice,  so  Abi- 
gail broke  the  stick  in  two  and  gave  one 
piece  to  Mehitable.  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  it  was  the  smaller  piece,  but  then 
it  was  so  nice  looking  that  even  gener- 
ous-hearted Abigail  could  not  refrain 
from  keeping  (lie  larger  part.  Mehit- 
able Ann  was  very  much  pleased,  and 
Abigail  was  happier  with  someone  to 
help  her  eat  it.  The  two  little  girls 
sucked  their  candy  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble, feeling  sure  that  the  high  back  of 
the  bench  would  cover  up  their  sins. 
Soon,  however,  they  heard  footfalls  be- 
hind them,  and  the  tithing  man,  stern 
and  forbidding, laid  his  hand  heavily  on 
Abigail's  shoulder,  saying:  “You  have 
misbehaved.  Go  down  and  stand  in 
the  great  alley  until  the  sermon  is  over.” 

Abigail  choked  back  the  rears  and  al- 
most swallowed  her  candy  whole  as  she 
tremblingly  did  as  she  was  bid.  Many 
of  the  people  turned  around  to  see  the 
prim  little  maid  standing  in  the  aisle, 
with  unmistakable  signs  of  molasses  in 
the  corners  of  her  drooping  mouth.  It 
was  very  tiresome  standing  there,  and 
Abigail  thought  longingly  of  the  hard 
wooden  bench  where  she  had  been  sit- 
ting, which  would  seem  so  comfortable 
now  that  the  ache  in  her  legs  was  get- 
ting well  nigh  unbearable.  It  would 
not  have  been  so  bad  if  Mehitable  Ann 
had  been  caught,  too,  when  she  was  al- 
most as  naughty  as  Abigail. 

Finally  the  weary  morning  was  over, 
but  it  was  hard  to  bear  the  stern  looks 
of  her  father  and  mother  as  they  plod- 
ded home.  However,  the  thought  of 
cornmeal  mush  and  maple  syrup  sus- 
tained her,  but  dinner  was  not  for  Abi- 
gail that  day,  for  she  was  sent  to  bed 
when  they  arrived,  and  had  only  bread 
and  water  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. You  may  be  sure  that  Abigail 
was  always  good  when  she  went  to 
church  thereafter. 

Margaret  Yerrington,  ’14. 
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A REVERIE. 

It  had  been  a hard  day,  and  although 
I was  thoroughly  tired  out,  I could  not 
sleep.  There  was  so  many  things  to 
plan  and  think  over  for  the  next  day 
that  my  brain  could  not  rest.  These, 
indeed,  are  strenuous  days,  and  the 
man  who  wants  to  stay  on  top  must  give 
every  moment  of  his  waking  life  to  the 
pursuit  of  business,  and  I was  begin- 
ning to  give  up  some  of  my  sleep,  too. 
Finally  I jumped  up,  deciding  I might 
as  well  rise  and  turn  on  (lie  light  and 
try  to  catch  up  with  my  reading.  There 
it  was  again — try  to  catch  up.  We 
Americans  spend  most  of  our  lives  that 
way.  I leaned  out  of  the  window.  How 
quiet  it  was!  The  town  lights  were 
out,  the  homes  were  in  darkness,  save 
where  a night  light  burned  dim  and 
lonely  at  some  upper  window.  It  was 
cold  and  clear,  and  a full  moon  shone 
bright  over  the  quiet  town.  How  peace- 
ful, and  how  different  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  day.  No  train  roared 
and  racketed  across  the  avenue;  the 
last  clanging,  heavy  subway  car  had 
echoed  up  the  hills.  For  the  hour  Ar- 
lington had  gone  back  to  her  old  life  of 
quaint  quietude.  Only  the  soldiers’ 
monument  looked  modern  and  out  of 
place  in  the  bright  moonlight.  All  the 
rest  could  have  stood  just  so  when  Ar- 
lington was  young,  for  the  flat  houses 
and  all  signs  of  our  bustling  life  were 
softly  folded  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
building  across  whose  wall  is  traced  the 
inscription,  Cooper  Tavern,  1775.  The 
letters  seemed  to  hold  magic  for  me,  for 
while  I gazed  the  windows,  one  by  one, 
lighted  up,  and  I could  see  within  the 
ancient  house.  Candles,  candles  every- 
where, and  what  a beautiful,  mellow 
glow  they  gave,  and  the  crystal  drops 
that  hung  flashed  back  the  light  in 
many  colors.  The  sound  of  sleigh  bells 
tilled  the  air,  and  I glanced  around 
toward  the  city.  As  always,  the  road 
stretched  long  and  white  toward  Bos- 
ton, but  no  steel  tracks  marked  the 
way,  and  the  tavern  was  the  last  build- 
ing, or  the  first,  according  to  the  direc- 


tion you  were  taking,  in  the  town.  The 
ice  of  Spy  Pond  glittered  in  the  centre 
of  a large  meadow  bordering  on  the 
road.  In  the  opposite  direction  the 
candles  gleamed  from  a house  only  a 
short  distance  away,  then  went  out,  and 
the  softly  wooded  hills  rose  black  and 
silent.  Gay  voices  and  laughter  broke 
the  stillness  as  a big  open  sleigh,  with 
four  steaming  horses,  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  tavern,  and  gallant  swains  and 
less  gallant  husbands  handed  wide- 
skirted  and  high-coiffured  ladies  from 
the  sleigh. 

“Phew!”  said  the  driver.  “One  hour 
and  tifty-five  minutes  from  Boylston 
street!  Gentlemen,  that’s  pretty  good 
time.”  Ruefully  I recalled  our  chauf- 
feur’s speech  that  very  day:  “I  say,  if 
it  wasn’t  for  the  fool  law  I could  do  it: 
in  fifteen  minutes.  That  would  be  go- 
ing some.”  The  party  enters  the  tav- 
ern, the  horses  are  taken  around  to  the 
stables,  and  the  good  driver  is  warmed 
and  fed.  Inside  the  table  groans  with 
good  things  to  eat  and  drink,  the  big 
parlor  is  cleared  for  dancing,  and  the 
slow  and  stately  steps  are  a pleasant 
sight  to  one  recalling  some  dances  of 
today.  Some  of  the  party  have  brought 
skates,  and  hasten  over  to  Spy  Pond, 
where  a rousing  tire  of  brush  is  built  on 
the  bank,  while  the  graceful  tigures 
glide  to  and  fro.  A light  suddenly 
broadens  on  the  snow  as  the  door  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  opens  and  the 
sweet  sounds  of  the  organ  float  out. 
The  congregation  appear,  and  stand  in 
little  groups  on  the  steps  and  snowy 
lawn  while  the  wiseacres  predict  the 
weather  and  the  ladies  discuss  the  ser- 
mon and  the  minister,  and  then  wander 
to  more  practical  things — the  project 
for  building  a new  schoolhouse,  the 
opening  of  a dry  goods  store,  which 
they  are  sure  will  never  succeed;  the 
dreadfully  late  hour  that  will  see  the 
city  folks,  now  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  tavern,  home  and  in  their  beds. 
Good  nights  are  exchanged,  and  fam- 
ilies drift  together,  and  the  groups  sep- 
arate and  go  their  different  ways.  The 
snow  crunches  under  their  feet,  distant 
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doors  bang  as  each  house  is  entered, 
pale  lights  spring  up  from  bedroom  can- 
dles, all  is  quiet  except  at  the  tavern. 
But  good  times  must  end,  too,  and  the 
sleigh-driver  comes  around  with  his  re- 
freshed horses  and  blows  his  horn;  the 
tavern  door  is  thing  open,  and  a chat- 
tering crowd  pile  in  the  sleigh;  the 
driver  whips  up  the  horses,  and  with 
great  jingling  they  turn  their  heads 
toward  Boston.  The  town  is  again 
settled  to  quiet,  when  lo ! a great  Hang- 
ing and  grating,  and  the  first  subway 
car  is  speeding  toward  the  city,  the 
pale  dawn  is  struggling  through  Ihe 
clouds,  a few  men  are  straggling  to 
work,  the  town  looms  commonplace  and 
commercial,  the  tavern  especially,  and 
1 am  awake,  cold  and  shivering,  and  my 
mind  begins  to  beat  around  those  knot- 
ty problems  that  beset  ihe  modern  man. 

A.merico  Chaves,  ’13. 

AX  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ARLING- 
TON. 

As  1 am  now  almost  one  hundred  and 
seven  years  old,  and  am  still  in  excel- 
lent health,  I feel  it  would  be  quite  tit- 
ling and  proper  for  me  to  write  an  auto- 
biography for  the  edification  of  my 
friends  and  well-wishers. 

My  father,  Middlesex,  is  a prosperous 
old  gentleman,  who  has  quite  a number 
of  sons.  He  is  a farmer  by  trade,  but 
in  late  years  has  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  other  industries  to  a certain 
extent,  lie  was  a prime  mover  in  the 
American  Revolution,  as  were  his  broth- 
ers, Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  With  the  re- 
maining family  history  I am  not  famil- 
iar, as  through  most  of  my  life  I have 
always  preferred  spending  my  time  in 
the  fields  rather  than  in  looking  up 
pedigrees. 

I was  born  in  1S07,  and  was  named 
Menotomy,  which  name  I changed  later 
when  I became  of  age.  Although  I 
have  a good  memory,  I don't  recollect 
much  of  the  “Turnpike  Boom,”  or  of 
the  celebration  held  in  honor  of  my  first 
birthday. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810,  or 
when  I was  only  a little  over  three 


years  old,  I had,  besides  my  farming, 
a factory  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  cards,  a number  of  stores  and  a few 
other  unimportant  business  enterprises. 

Not  much  of  interest  happened  to  me 
until  the  1830s,  when  1 annexed  a part 
of  Charlestown.  At  this  time  T was 
engaged  in  eight  manufacturing  ven- 
tures, and  was  growing  to  be  of  some 
importance  in  the  minds  of  my  relatives. 
Perhaps  1 was  growing  and  learning  too 
much,  for  my  cousin,  Boston,  soon  rook 
me  among  his  numerous  collections,  but 
in  a short  time  he  was  discontented,  or 
I was,  and  I was  soon  again  fighting  my 
own  battles. 

Transportation  accommodations  at 
this  time  consisted  only  of  two  stage 
coaches,  which  ran  through  my  vicin- 
ity, carrying  passengers  and  mail;  but 
at  a town  meeting  in  1814  it  was  de- 
cided that  I should  be  supplied  with 
better  transportation  facilities.  This 
led  to  an  extension  of  the  railroad  at 
Cambridge  into  my  midst.  In  the 
1840's  I took  upon  myself  to  name  the 
streets  in  my  territory,  and  to  eliminate 
and  reclaim  the  bogs,  both  of  which,  in 
my  mind,  were  great  advantages. 

The  1850s  began  with  my  working  on 
two  public  thoroughfares,  namely,  Mys- 
tic and  Pleasant  Streets.  In  1851  I 
was  presented  with  my  first  mouthful 
of  real  trouble — a tornado.  Although 
no  one  of  the  2300  odd  people  was  killed, 
it  created  havoc  all  over  my  vicinity,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  my  brothers  and  other 
relatives. 

I held  quite  a celebration  in  1852  in 
honor  of  the  new  town  hall  which  I had 
recently  had  built.  A little  later  a new 
clock  and  a fire  engine  were  added  to 
my  equipment.  Both  of  these  have 
done  me  good  service.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a horse  car  line  and  a street 
lighting  system. 

1 was  so  happy  in  1804,  when  my 
name  was  changed  to  aristocratic  Ar- 
lington, that  I conducted  quite  a cele- 
bration. Following  this  came  a new 
water  works  system,  a number  of  build- 
ings, and  a new,  snappy  newspaper,  the 
“Advocate.”  In  1871,  or  in  the  midst 
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of  these  new  and  good  enterprises,  I 
was  confronted  with  another  tornado, 
which  created  havoc  equal  to  ihe  pre- 
vious one  of  1851. 

It  was  in  1875 — the  centennial  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  when  I held  my 
next  important  celebration,  which  was 
very  interesting  and  full  of  fun. 

From  1874-9  three  interesting  occur- 
rences took  place — the  building  of 
Swan's  block,  the  P.  L.  L.  movement, 
which  was  in  reality  a movement  for 
liquor  license,  which  was  passed,  fol- 
lowed by  Reynolds’  crusade  opposing 
the  license.  My  brother,  Cambridge, 
tried  to  annex  a piece  of  me  in  1878, 
but  found  me  to  contain  too  much  light 
for  him  to  carry  out  his  plans  success- 
fully. 

From  1877-87  nothing  of  much  im- 
portance happened.  Among  the  minor 
occurrences  were  the  pollution  of  the 
Alewife  Brook,  the  forming  of  the  Ar- 
lington Improvement  Association,  the 
free  textbook  system  for  the  public 
schools  and  the  introduction  of  tele- 
phones. 

From  1887-97  was  a period  of  unusual 
prosperity  in  my  career.  Among  the 
important  institutions  established  were 
the  lire  alarm  system,  Ihe  co-operative 
bank,  the  inauguration  of  Patriots’ 
Day,  the  forming  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  of  the  Historical  Society,  and 
the  introduction  of  electricity  and  elec- 
tric cars.  With  all  of  these  and  a num- 
ber of  other  serious  undertakings,  I 
may  say  without  unnecessary  egotism 
that  I gained  considerable  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  my  jealous  brothers. 

In  1897  I purchased  the  new  town 
hall  site.  Abolishing  the  so-called 
"grade  crossings”  greatly  increased  my 
good  thoroughfares.  In  1901  the  town 
hall  fire  disclosed  the  fraud  committed 
by  ihe  assistant  treasurer.  This  I state 
with  shame,  but  this  feeling  is  partly 
offset  by  my  joy  that  in  Ihe  same  year 
Stephen  Symmes  left  his  estate  to  me 
for  the  founding  of  a hospital.  The  cel- 
ebration of  my  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary in  1907,  the  buying  of  new  fire  ap- 
paratus and  the  building  of  the  new 


town  hall  have  constituted  the  greater 
part  of  my  twentieth  century  activity. 

h seems  to  me  that  from  the  military, 
religious,  educational  and  business 
standpoint  my  career  has  been  a brill- 
iant one  (I  guess  1 am  a little  vain), 
and  although  I am  not  much  of  a fore- 
caster I expect  1 shall  grow  steadily  in 
prosperity,  and  shall  live  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who,  through  thick 
and  thin,  have  always  given  me  their 
earnest  and  hearty  support. 

Harold  Bixby,  ’16. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARLING- 
TON "ADVOCATE.” 

The  Arlington  “Advocate”  was  estab- 
lished in  1872  by  John  L.  Parker,  editor 
of  the  Woburn  Journal.  The  paper,  a 
four-page  edition,  dealing  with  the  lo- 
cal life  of  Arlington,  West  Medford, 
Lexington  and  Bedford,  was  published 
in  Woburn  and  shipped  in  bulk  to  M. 
A.  Richardson  & Co.  of  Arlington  to  be 
placed  on  sale  and  to  the  postoffice  for 
the  subscribers.  The  front  page  was 
devoted  to  a story,  the  third  page  con- 
sisted of  advertisements,  and  the  other 
pages  were  taken  up  with  local  notes  of 
interest  and  notices  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  Ihe  reader  to  the  advertisements, 
as  the  following:  “Our  old  friend,  W. 
H.  Pattee,  the  popular  bread  man,  has 
opened  a branch  store  opposite  the 
depot,  where  cakes,  pies  and  bread  may 
be  obtained.  Arlington  can’t  be  beat 
on  the  bread  question,  and  Pattee  is  the 
prince  of  bakers.” 

In  1874  the  paper  came  into  the  con- 
trol of  Charles  8.  Parker,  a brother  of 
the  original  proprietor.  A printing 
plant  was  installed  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  Dodge  building,  adjoining  the 
Savings  Bank  building,  and  thereafter 
the  paper  was  issued  from  that  office. 
On  assuming  the  control  the  editor 
said:  “In  a town  like  ours  there  is  no 
room  for  a party  or  class  or  society  or- 
gan ; but  there  is,  we  believe,  a fine  field 
for  a newspaper  conducted  properly, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  to  make  this  a 
strictly  local  newspaper,  one  which  will 
foster  and  aid  any  and  all  enterprises 
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looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  town,  and 
also  to  report  impartially  all  public 
discussions  of  the  questions  which  in 
the  pasr  have,  and  without  doubt  in  the 
future  will,  divide  equally  nonesr  men 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  our 
town  affairs.” 

In  1877  the  plant  was  removed  to 
Swan's  block,  and  while  here  in  1882 
the  "Advocate"  was  increased  to  eight 
pages  to  make  room  for  the  news  which 
grew  with  the  town.  In  189(1  Mr.  Ed- 
gar 1).  Parker,  son  of  the  proprietor, 
was  admitted  to  partnership  under  the 
firm  name  of  C.  S.  Parker  & Son. 

The  month  of  January,  1877,  was  the 
quarter-centennial  of  the  “Advocate,” 
in  remem berance  of  which  the  people 
of  Arlington  tendered  a banquet  to  the 
proprietors.  The  banquet  was  presid- 
ed over  by  Governor  Brackett,  and  was 
a complete  surprise.  It  was  a brilliant 
gathering  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guests.  Mr.  Parker  through  his 
paper  has  furnished  many  hours  of 
pleasure  to  the  people  of  Arlington,  and 
the  people  have  reciprocated  in  a meas- 
ure by  making  him  welcome  at  all  their 
functions. 

Harold  Kimball,  ’ll. 


ARLINGTON  PRESENTATIONS  OF 
CRANFORD. 

Though  the  setting  of  “Cranford,” 
Mrs.  Haskell's  delightful  story  of  village 
life  in  i he  early  nineteenth  century,  is 
England,  not  America,  still  the  two  in- 
teresting productions  of  a dramatized 
version  of  the  novel  in  Arlington  have 
brought  forth  such  a wealth  of  local  his- 
torical associations  and  antique  treas- 
ures that  some  mention  of  them  in  this 
number  is  not  unfitting. 

On  April  11,  1900,  the  Arlington  His- 
torical Society  gave  a presentation  of 
“Cranford,"  dramatized  by  Mary  Bar- 
nard Horne,  a resident  of  Belmont. 

The  principal  characters,  all  Arling- 
ton people,  were  taken  as  follows:  Miss 
Alma  Cook,  Miss  Matty;  Miss  Louisa 
Warren,  Miss  Pole;  Mrs.  Emma  Har- 
ris, the  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamieson;  and 
Mrs.  MacDonald- Wade,  Miss  Betsy  Bar- 


ker; while  “Little  Dick,”  Mrs.  Homer's 
dog,  appearing  on  the  programme  as 
"Richard  Homer,”  was  a source  first  of 
mystery  and  then  of  amusement,  to  the 
audience. 

vMiss  Damon,  who  took  the  part  of 
Miss  Jessie  Brown,  sang  “Jack  o’  Haz- 
ehlean,”  using  the  old  piano  owned  by 
Ihe  Historical  Society.  This  made  a 
realistic  touch,  indeed,  for  the  "old 
cracked  piano,  which  might  have  been 
a spinet  in  its  youth,”  was  “a  little  out 
of  tune.” 

Mrs.  MacDonald- Wade,  who  was  Miss 
Barker,  the  hostesss  at  the  card-party, 
was  a professional  actress,  and  by  her 
skill  added  much  to  (lie  success  of  the 
play. 

All  Arlington  helped  to  supply  the 
costumes  and  furnishings  for  the  stage, 
and  ;ts  more  than  half  the  audience 
wore  the  costume  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  the  entire  setting  was 
most  appropriate. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  in  black  velvet  small 
clothes,  and  Mrs.  Fessenden  in  court 
dress  of  black  satin  with  flowered  panels, 
led  Ihe  grand  march  which  followed. 
After  that  all  danced  the  old-fashioned 
dances,  such  as  Miss  Matty  might  have 
danced  with  Mr.  Holbrook,  had  her  dig- 
nity as  a rector’s  daughter  permitted  it. 

The  second  production  of  “Cranford” 
in  Arlington  was  given  in  May,  1911, 
by  ihe  Teachers’  Club.  The  perform- 
ance was  repeated  several  times,  the 
last  for  the  benefit  of  Ihe  proposed  vaca- 
tion school. 

The  piano  used  by  Miss  McIntosh  as 
M iss  Jessie  Brown  was  the  same  one 
which  was  used  in  the  first  production, 
and  again  lent  by  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety. 

The  part  of  Miss  Matty  was  delight- 
fully interpreted  by  Miss  Ruth  Tenney, 
and  Miss  Bullock  as  Miss  Pole  won  en- 
thusiastic applause  by  her  skill  in  "beat- 
ing time  out  the  time.”  The  gown 
worn  by  Miss  Dorothy  Connor  as  Mrs. 
Jamieson  rivalled  in  splendor  the  mag- 
nificent velvet  robe  that  played  so  im- 
portant a part  in  the  first  performance. 

After  ihe  play  refreshments  of  the 
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true  “Cranford”  order  were  served  by 
dainty  “Marthas”  from  tables  decked  . 
with  exquisite  old-fashioned  china. 

On  each  occasion  the  generous  aid 
and  appreciation  shown  by  the  people 
of  the  town  has  shown  the  depth  of 
their  interest  in  the  associations  of  by- 
gone days. 

A.  G.  R.,  ’15. 


STORIES  TO  TELL  TO  THE  CHIL- 
DREN. 

I.  A Narrow  Escape. 

Mr.  Gerry,  president  of  the  “Board 
of  Safety,”  while  stopping  over  night 
at  the  Black  Horse  Tavern  with  some 
friends,  was  aroused  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  the  noise  of  the  British 
soldiers,  who  were  demanding  admit- 
tance to  the  inn.  Mr.  Gerry  was  so  ex- 
cited that  he  was  on  the  point  of  open- 
ing the  door  in  their  faces  when  the 
landlord  cried  out  to  him:  “Don’t  open 
the  door,  1 command  you !”  The  land- 
lord then  led  them  to  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  where  they  escaped  into  a 
cornfield.  There  was  nothing  to  con- 
ceal them  in  the  bright  moonlight  ex- 
cept the  corn  stubble,  which  was  about 
a foot  or  two  high.  Mr.  Gerry  stum- 
bled and  fell,  and  called  to  his  friend: 
“Stop,  Grine;  stop  for  me  until  I can 
get  up.  I've  hurt  myself.”  This  sug- 
gested I he  idea  to  the  others,  and  they 
threw  themselves  011  the  ground,  re- 
maining there,  half  clothed,  as  they  had 
left  their  beds,  until  the  British  had 
passed  on. 

II.  Nabby  Blacliiigton’s  Coiv. 

While  Nabby  Blackington  was  watch- 
ing her  mother’s  cow,  that  fed  by  the 
roadside,  the  British  went  by.  The  cow 
took  her  way  directly  through  the  pass- 
ing column,  and  the  child,  faithful  to 
her  trust,  followed  through  the  ranks 
bristling  with  bayonets.  The  British 
did  not  harm  the  child. 

III.  A Clever  Capture. 

hmie  teams  were  carrying  supplies 
vugli  Arlington  to  the  British,  when 
were  attacked.  The  frightened 


drivers  leaped  from  their  teams  and 
ran  to  the  shores  of  Spy  Pond.  One 
driver  bent  his  gun  over  a stone  wall 
rather  than  allow  his  arm  to  be  "ser- 
viceable to  the  ‘rebels,’  ” while  the 
others  threw  theirs  into  Spy  Pond.  They 
followed  the  shore  until  they  came  to 
Spring  Valley,  where  they  met  an  old 
woman  named  Mother  Batlierick,  dig- 
ging dandelions.  They  surrendered 
themselves  to  her,  asking  her  protec- 
tion. She  led  them  to  Captain  Frost’s 
house,  where  there  was  a number  of 
“rebels.”  As  she  gave  them  up  she 
said : “If  you  ever  live  to  get  back,  you 
tell  King  George  that  an  old  woman 
took  six  of  his  grenadiers  prisoners.” 
In  the  English  opposition  papers  the 
following  was  published:  “If  one  old 
Yankee  woman  can  take  six  grenadiers, 
how  many  soldiers  will  it  take  to  con- 
quer America?” 

IV.  .1  Disregarded  Threat. 

The  rebels  did  not  fail  to  ransack 
Mr.  Adams’  house,  and  after  they  had 
taken  all  the  valuables,  set  it  afire. 
When  his  small  sons  heard  the  British 
breaking  in  tlu*  door  they  all  got  under 
the  four-poster  bed,  where  they  waited 
in  fear  and  trembling.  Soon  the  sol- 
diers came  into  the  room  and  began 
emptying  the  contents  of  the  bureau 
drawers  into  a sheet.  One  of  the  boys 
watched  them  as  long  as  he  could,  then, 
his  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  his 
fears,  he  lifted  up  a corner  of  the  bed- 
spread and  looked  out.  A soldier  saw 
him  and  said:  “Why  don’t  you  come 
out?”  He  answered : “You’ll  kill  me  if 
I do.”  “No,  we  won’t,”  the  soldier  re- 
plied. So  he  came  out,  followed  by  his 
brothers.  They  followed  the  soldiers 
around,  and  watched  them  take  their 
mother's  spoons  and  valuables  without 
a word.  When  it  came  to  taking  the 
communion  silver  Joel  could  contain 
himself  no  longer,  and  cried  out  in  hor 
ior  and  indignation  : "Don’t  you  touch 
them  ere  things!  Daddy  II  lick  you  it 
you  do.”  Much  to  his  surprise  the 
threat  was  disregarded. 

Adelaide  Stickney,  ’ll. 
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V.  “All’s  Fair  in  Love  and  War"? 

On  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  in  1775,  some  British  soldiers 
were  passing  by  the  old  house  which 
now  stands  on  the  corner  of  Mystic 
Street.  As  they  passed  by  one  of  them 
said  to  himself:  “Is  that  a light  I see 
burning  in  the  window?” 

It  was,  so  he  went  up  to  the  house 
and  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  and 
said:  “Why  is  a light  burning  at  this 
unusual  hour?” 

An  old  woman  came  out,  trembling, 
aid  said : “My  husband  is  sick,  and  I 
am  making  some  herb  tea  for  him.” 

As  the  knock  came  her  husband  had 
jumped  into  bed  and  covered  himself 
up,  while  she  covered  the  pewter  she 
was  melting  with  the  ashes. 

The  soldier  went  along  with  the  oth- 
ers, and  perhaps  the  next  day  the  same 
British  soldier  had  a taste  of  that  herb 
tea  to  his  sorrow. 

Marguerite  Aiiern,  ’1G. 

VI.  The  Devil’s  Den. 

There  is  a big  rock  in  Menotomy 
Bocks  Park  called  the  Devil’s  Den.  A 
large  stone  has  fallen  over  the  Den,  so 
you  cannot  see  it,  but  it  was  once  a 
huge  cave. 

In  this  cave  lived  a robber  named 
Bristol  Bill.  He  used  to  rob  carriages 
and  houses  on  all  the  lonely  roads. 
Once  he  robbed  Governor  Craddock  of 
a gold  watch  and  chain,  but  when  he 
saw  the  name  on  it  he  gave  it  back  to 
him. 

No  one  could  find  his  -cave,  because 
it  was  among  thick  woods,  so  he  was 
safe  from  discovery  by  white  people, 
although  some  Indians  knew  where  he 
lived.  The  Indians  were  so  afraid  of 
him  that  they  did  not  dare  to  tell  about 
him  for  fear  he  would  kill  them. 

Finally  he  got  a fever  while  walking 
through  a swamp,  and  the  Indians 
found  out  about  it.  They  thought  this 
would  be  a good  time  to  get  rid  of  him, 
but  they  were  in  such  great  fear  of  him 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  attack  him 
themselves,  even  though  he  was  sick. 


They  sent  one  of  their  number  to  Med- 
ford to  tell  Governor  Craddock  that 
they  would  show  the  way  to  Bristol 
Bill’s  cave  if  lie  would  give  them  all  the 
money  and  guns  in  the  cave,  lie  said 
he  would,  and  would  give  them  more 
land  and  make  a treaty  with  them.  The 
Indian  told  him  that  he  would  start  the 
next  morning. 

Governor  Craddock  collected  a party 
of  men,  and  the  next  morning,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Indian,  they  reached 
the  cave.  Bristol  Bill  was  nearly  dead 
when  the  men  got  to  the  cave,  but  the 
men  showed  no  mercy.  He  was  taken 
to  Medford  and  hanged  amid  great  re- 
joicing. 

The  Indians  got  the  things  in  the 
cave,  and  Governor  Craddock  gave  them 
more  land.  He  also  signed  a treaty 
with  them  which  was  kept  for  many 
years. 

After  that  the  cave  was  supposed  to 
be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Bristol  Bill, 
and  no  one  went  near  it.  The  Indians 
used  to  say  that  it  would  stay  haunted 
until  the  guns  and  gold  were  given 
back,  so  one  night  the  Indians  crept  up 
and  put  the  things  back.  The  next  day 
some  hunters  found  the  things  and  took 
them  home.  When  the  Indians  found 
them  gone  they  thought  it  was  not 
haunted  any  more,  and  lived  in  peace. 

Many  years  later  the  roof  of  the  cave 
fell  in,  and  anyone  can  see  the  big  rock 
covering  the  place,  where  it  will  prob- 
ably stay  forever. 

Lawrence  Marshall,  ’16. 

VII.  One  of  Our  Heroes. 

The  troops  had  all  left  for  Concord, 
and  the  family  of  Samuel  Whittemore 
were  seeking  safety  at  a nearby  house. 

“Oh,  father,”  said  one  of  the  girls, 
“really  you  should  come  with  us.  What 
if  some  of  the  redcoats  should  come 
upon  you?” 

“Daughter,”  said  the  old  man,  “if  I 
could  kill  but  one  of  the  enemies  of  my 
•country  I would  willingly  die.” 

So  the  old  man  remained  a faithful 
servant  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  He 
shouldered  his  musket  and  paced  val- 
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iantly  back  and  forth,  hoping  and  pray- 
ing that  he  might  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  bis  love  for  his  country. 
At  last  his  prayer  is  answered,  for  he 
hears  a sound  and  sees  a number  of 
British  soldiers  approaching.  He 
crouches  behind  a low  stone  wall  and 
there  awaits  his  opportunity.  A shot 
is  heard,  one  of  the  redcoats  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  before  they  have  recov- 
ered from  their  surprise  another  fol- 
lows him.  But  the  valiant  old  soldier 
pays  dearly  for  his  opportunity,  for  the 
soldiers  immediately  fire  upon  him  and 
he  falls  over  wounded.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  the  soldiers  of  the  king  leap 
over  the  wall  and  dig  their  bayonets 
into  the  heroic  old  man.  With  a mut- 
tered exclamation  that  they  have  killed 
the  “old  rebel,”  they  go  on. 


1 1 ( )NORA  BLE  M ENT  ION  LIST. 
1913. 

The  Centennial  Celebration, 

Cliloe  Cousens 
Early  History  of  Arlington, 

Lewis  Cousens 

Along  the  Road  to  Menotomy, 

Ethel  Eggleston 
Future  of  Arlington  Harlan  Eveleth 
Arlington  Public  Library, 

Elizabeth  Gardner 
Come  to  Live  in  Arlington, 

Winnie  A.  Ryan 
Arlington's  Seal  Ida  Scheib 

Grandfather’s  Story  Irene  Smith 

Arlington  in  Early  Times 

W.  Fletcher  Tuttle 

1911. 

The  Arlington  Post  Office, 

Ruth  Fowle 

Arlington  in  the  Revolution, 

May  Furdon 

The  Centennial  Celebration, 

Gaylord  Goldsmith 
A Few  Historic  Buildings, 

Gladys  Kimball 
The  First  Parish  Church, 

Katherine  Livingstone 


When  the  patriots  returned  from  Con- 
cord they  found  him  lying  there  behind 
the  stone  wall  on  the  road  to  Medford, 
with  fifteen  bayonet  wounds,  but  still 
alive. 

( )n  the  spot  where  this  heroic  man’s 
prayer  was  answered  is  a tablet  to  com- 
memorate his  patriotism.  Newcomers 
to  the  town  often  stop  before  it  and 
read : 

Near  this  spot 
Samuel  Whittemore, 

Then  80  years  of  age, 

Killed  3 British  soldiers. 

He  was  shot,  bayoneted,  beaten, 
and  left  for  dead, 
but  recovered  and  lived 
to  be  98  years  of  age. 

Mary  McConnell,  ’13. 


The  History  of  the  Arlington  Fire 
Department  Edward  Mead 

Arlington  High  School 

Mary  Robertson 

Captain  George  Cooke  and  His  Mill, 

John  Ryan 

The  Indian  Hunter  Amy  Schwamb 
The  Origin  of  the  Arlington  Fire 
Department  Reginald  Squire 

1915. 

A Menotomy  Adventure, 

Willard  Bailey 
The  Arlington  Library  Helen  Bartlett 
Hunting  and  Trapping  in  Arlington, 

Roger  Hall 

Menotomy  on  April  19,  1775, 

Margaret  Mel  ley 
A Special  Topic  Gladys  Richardson 

1916.  ■ 

A Half  breed’s  Capture  Marian  Allen 

The  First  Baptist  Church  Hazel  Bailey 
Cooper  Tavern  Josephine  Baker 

A Girl  of  Old  Menotomy  Mary  Hayes 
Arlington  from  an  Aeroplane, 

Marian  Pierce 

The  Night  of  April  19,  1775, 

Josephine  Stearns 
An  Adventure  in  1775  John  Waage 


Since  the  issue  of  llie  Insl  number  of 
tin*  scliool  paper  the  hockey  champion- 
shpi  of  New  Fnylaml  schools  has  l»een 
won.  The  linal  yame  with  Melrose  was 
one  which  will  loiiy  be  remembered 
The  boys  w lio  look  part  in  t hat  yame  de- 
served all  i lie  praise  that  thc\  yot,  and 


Arlinyton  '.) 
Arlinyton  lit 
Arlinyton  b 
Arlinyton  s 
Arlinyton  b 

Leayue  yame. 


Art  M usenm  It 
"Read  iny  1 

I'oncord  3 

I Mielsea  7 

New  ton  1 2 


more,  too. 

t’apiain  Lowe  and  < 'oacli  ( tsyood 
should  be  conyra  I ula  t(‘d  for  the  won- 
derful team  I hoy  I urned  out. 

The  last  .Melrose  yame  was  also  a 
yreat  sum  ss.  because  the  Athhdic  As 
social  ion  received  a I a rye  sum  of  money, 
which  came  at  a time  w hen  the  treasury 
w as  nearly  empty. 

I >A  SF  MA  LL. 

• tn  the  resiynat ion  id'  Mower.  '13, 
('haves,  13,  was  elected  captain  of  the 
team  for  this  season.  Fred  O'Mrien  of 
Tufts  was  enyayed  as  a coach,  and  he 
had  to  start  the  team  the  veterans, 
( 'haves,  Lowe,  Mulhrick.  Mower.  Moss. 
( 'oiisens  and  Kelley. 

In  the  first  yame  with  Somerville  the 
team  was  simply  outclassed  in  seven 
inninys.  In  the  next  yame  yreat  im 
provement  w as  show  n,  Wellesley  1 1 iyh 
barely  nosiny  out  a victory.  Then 
came  a striny  of  live  victories,  in  w hich 
the  team  showed  better  development  in 
every  yame.  In  the  Newton  yame  the 
team  started  oil  with  a rush,  but  it  was 
of  no  use.  and  the  better  team  won. 

Results  of  yaiues  played  thus  far: 


TRACK. 

The  follow  iny  are  the  results  of  the 
class  meet  held  on  .May  1 : 

100-yard  dash  Couseiis,  '13,  1st; 
I fey  croft . ' 1 3.  3 ml  : II.  I levcroft , ’15.  3rd. 
330-yard  dash  Kirlin,  lb.  1st;  Cous- 
eiis,  ‘13,  3ml;  Holt.  ‘13,  3rd.  440-yard 
dash-  W.  Reynold,  '13.  1st;  Adams, 
MO.  3ml:  Kimball,  14.  3rd.  NNO-yard 
run  Kimball.  14.  1st;  l’eabody,  MO, 
3ml;  Zwinye,  Mb,  3rd.  Mile  run— 

( loldsm  i I h.  M4.  1st;  Wunderlich,  '14, 
3ml;  Miller,  14.  3rd.  Mroad  jump — 
Kirlin.  Mb.  1st;  Kimbach,  Ml,  liml;  M. 
Reynold,  '10.  3rd.  Shot  put — Currier, 
M3,  1st  ; Mlaisted,  Mb,  3ml  ; Chaves,  ’13, 
3rd.  1 1 iyh  jump  -Furdon,  '14,  1st; 
Know  Iton.  ' 1 C» , 3ml. 

The  Seniors  won,  with  33  points, 
• luniors  31.  Sophomores  lb,  and  the 
Freshmen  13. 

( >n  Max  10  Zw  inye.  'lb,  Kimball.  '14, 
and  ( hitler,  14,  wenl  to  tin*  interscho- 
lastic  meet  held  at  the  N.  H.  State  Col- 
leye.  Zwinye  finished  second  in  the 
two-mih*  run.  ( >n  the  same  day  Cap- 
tain < loldsmit h won  second  place  in  the 
two-mile  run  at  Cornell  1 Adversity. 

V n a s ii  rev's  Hr  port. 


Arlinyton  3 Somerville  30  |o  M ar.  1 3 Mai.  on  hand #8.44 

Arlinyton  3,  Wellesley  I jy  Mar.  1 3.  Rec'd  from  Arena.  . . 350.00 

Arlinyton  31  La  Salle  I y;;  .Mar.  13  Check  retd 3.50 
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27  Mar. 

13  Ath.  dues  to  date. . . 

10.00 

31  Mar. 

13  Misc.  receipts  from 

sales  by  Mr.  Gordon. . . 

8.10 

29  April 

1 Somerville  guarantee 

3.00 

$283.04 

Hockey. 

13  Mar.  Wakefield  game.  .$  1.00 
11  Mar.  Oil  $l,Rindge  $1.40  2.40 
18  Mar.  Stiles,  mgr.,  misc..  4.71 
2 Apr.  Wright  & Ditson.  .80.71 


2 Apr.  Managerial  exp. . . 

39.55 

2 Apr.  Petty  expenses. . . . 

1.05 

2 Apr.  Pads,  coaching  and 

tel.  calls  

12.85 

1G  Apr.  Express 

.30 

—$142.58 

Baseball. 

19  Apr.  Officials 

25  Apr.  Ump.  1.75,  exp... 

5.15 

20  Apr.  Officials 

2 May  Unit,  p’ts,  W.  & D • 12.40 

1 May  Reads,  bats,  balls.  9.00 

34.05 

Track. 

Fees  and  Stamps $1.00 

A".  G.  Wood,  medals 2.90 

3.90 

Cash  on  hand 102.51 


$283.04 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  I.  CROSS, 
Treasurer. 

Approved, 

F.  C.  MITCHELL, 

Auditor. 


SCHOOL  NOTES. 

The  last  two  speakers  in  the  Monday 
morning  lecture  course  were  Dr.  Sned- 
den,  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  gave  an  instructive  talk 
on  “Vocational  Training,”  and  Miss 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  dean  of  Simmons, 
who  addressed  the  girls  of  the  school 
on  the  work  of  her  college. 

The  Patriots’  Day  exercises  of  the 
school  this  year  were  unusually  elab- 
orate and  successful.  Five  members 
of  the  Grand  Army  were  with  us,  and 
their  presence  always  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration. The  exercises  opened  witli 
the  singing  of  “America”  and  the  sa- 


lute to  the  flag.  Two  of  the  guests  gave 
brief  addresses,  and  several  of  the  pu- 
pils had  interesting  recitations.  Music 
was  furnished  by  a chorus  composed  of 
members  of  the  two  lower  classes. 

Two  evening  lectures  have  been  given 
this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pratt 
Fund.  The  first  was  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  Balkan  countries  by  Mr. 
William  Washburn  Sleeper;  the  second 
a dramatic  reading  of  McKaye’s  “Joan 
of  Arc”  by  Mrs.  Christobel  Khmer. 

Tryouts  for  a declamation  contest  at 
New  Hampshire  State  College  were  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  9.  Seven  boys, 
all  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the  pre- 
vious contest,  entered,  and  a remarkable 
improvement  was  shown  in  every  case. 
David  Crockett,  ’15,  and  William  Kir- 
1 in,  ’15,  were  chosen  by  the  judges  to 
represent  the  school. 

Ed. 

Locke  School  Notes. 

Before  the  departure  of  Mr.  Kane  the 
class,  at  a special  social,  gave  a play 
called  “Coupon  Bonds,”  written  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Trowbridge.  The  play  was  con- 
sidered a success,  so  it  was  repeated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  entertainment  were  placed 
in  the  class  treasury. 

There  was  a class  meeting  on  Friday, 
April  11,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
a costume  party  to  be  given  Friday, 
May  2.  The  committee  are  as  follows : 
The  Misses  Kelley,  Kenney  and  Jardine, 
Master  Banks  and  Master  Mooney. 

A very  interesting  debate  was  held 
recently  between  members  of  the  Greek 
History  Class.  The  subject  discussed 
was : “Who  was  the  Greater  Greek, 
Alexander  the  Great  or  Pericles?”  Miss 
Baker  and  Miss  Gillis  supported  the 
opposing  sides,  both  of  which  had  good 
speakers.  In  the  voting  by  ballot, 
which  followed,  to  determine  the  vic- 
torious side,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
contestants  were  tied. 

The  stereoptcon  lecture  given  in  this 
school  by  Mr.  Fuller  was  very  entertain- 
ing. Tt  was  a talk  on  Panama,  and 
everybody  in  the  audience  felt  that  he 
knew  much  more  about  Panama  and 
the  building  of  the  canal,  on  leaving  the 
building,  than  he  ever  did  before. 
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English  Club. 

Sixth  Regular  Meeting — A meeting 
of  the  English  Club  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  Monday  afternoon, 
March  Ml,  Miss  Richmond  presiding. 

The  program  was  exceptionally  good, 
the  subject  being  “Works  of  Longfel- 
low.” Mrs.  Howard  Porter  of  Haver- 
hill gave  a reading  from  “The  Divine 
Tragedy,”  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views  of  the  “Passion  Series”  of  Al- 
brecht Durer.  The  Lenten  season  be- 
ing just  over,  the  entertainment  was 
very  interesting  and  appropriate. 

The  reading  was  preceded  by  Long- 
fellow's “Ship  of  State,”  sung  by  the 
club,  under  the  direction  of  Americo 
< 'haves,  ’13. 

At  various  intervals  the  A.  H.  S.  Or- 
chestra favored  us  with  excellent  num- 
bers. 

The  afternoon  was  an  enjoyable  one, 
and  the  members  of  the  club  are  very 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Porter  for  her  kind- 
ness. 

At  five  o’clock  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 

Seventh  Regular  Meeting — A meet- 
ing of  the  English  Club  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
May  7,  Miss  Helen  Hill,  ’13,  presiding. 

Miss  Hill  had  arranged  a most  elab- 
orate and  unique  program,  on  which 
she  had  spent  a great  deal  of  time  and 
care.  The  first  number  was  a piano 
solo  by  Miss  Mary  McConnell,  ’13.  We 


must  agree  that  A.  H.  S.  excels  in 
music,  as  well  as  in  other  things. 

The  secretary's  report  followed,  and 
also  a motion  that  a letter  of  thanks  be 
written  to  Mrs.  Porter  for  her  most  in- 
teresting reading  at  the  meeting  before. 

Elton  Mansell,  '14,  star  tenor  of  the 
A.  II.  S.  Glee  Club,  sang  "Mine,”  ac- 
companied by  Reginald  Squire,  ’14. 

Then  followed  a series  of  exercises. 
Miss  Ruth  Danforth,  ’13,  read  a theme, 
“Lost  in  the  Adirondaeks.”  Charles 
Reed,  '15,  recited  "An  Incident  on  an 
Ideal  Tour,”  and  Miss  Louise  Hatch, 
'14,  “A  Stereopticon  Delusion.”  They 
were  all  original  and  extremely  well 
done,  although  it  was  voted  that  Miss 
Hatch  excelled  the  others. 

Lastly  came  the  pronunciation  con- 
test, the  main  feature  of  the  afternoon. 
Miss  Gladys  Gove,  ’13,  proved  the  suc- 
cessful contestant.  The  contest  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  Scully,  who  was  ex- 
l ected  to  conduct,  but  who  was  unable 
to  be  present.  Under  his  direction 
charts  had  been  prepared,  on  which 
were  printed  lists  of  words,  some  300 
in  all,  that  challenged  the  attention  of 
all  The  authority  used  was  Aber- 
nethy.  The  Misses  Bullard  had  the  ex- 
ercise in  charge.  The  thanks  of  the 
cbd)  are  extended  to  Mr.  Scully  for  his 
kindness  and  help. 

Felix  Dowsley,  /Sect. 

Dev  Mehr  Kunde  Verein. 

Wegen  der  vielen  unvermeidlichen 
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Veranderungen  dieses  J ahr  zwischen 
deu  Lehrerinnen  war  es  unmoglich, 
etwas  bestimmtes  in  dem  Melir  Kunde 
Verein,  unsver  deutsclien  Gesellsckaft, 
zu  tun.  Plane  wurden  gemacht,  aber 
man  dackte,  dass  es  zu  spat  im  Jahre 
sei,  sie  fortzusetzen  Ehe  das  Jakr,  aber, 
vorbeigegangen  ist,  so  werden  wir  eine 
deutscke  Fetlichkeit  haben,  welche  wir 
spater  kundig  macken  werden.  Man 
kat  eingericktet,  das  nackste  Jakr  die 
Arbeit  in  dieser  Gesellsckaft  anzufan- 
gen  und  sie  das  ganze  Schul  jakr  fort- 
zufurken. 

“Memand  weiss  seine  eigne  Spracke 
eke  er  eine  andre  studiert,”  sagte  ein 
der  grossten  Manner  in  der  Welt.  De- 
skalb  freut  es  uns  zu  seken,  dass  die 
Studentenscliaft  der  deutseken  Spracke 
jalirlicli  in  unsrer  Sckule  vermekrt. 

Deutsck  ist  niclit  leickt  zu  lernen, 
aber  es  gibt  so  viel  Notwendigkeit  und 
Freude  darin,  dass  es  die  Millie  Wert 
ist,  die  Spracke  grundlick  zu  studieren. 
“Ack,”  sagen  viele,  “Man  muss  sein 
Bestes  niclit  tun,  weil  er  es  nimmer  an 
wenden  wird,  als  er  mit  der  Sckule  fer- 
tig  ist.”  Dies  ist  niclit  die  Wakrkeit. 
Als  wir  spa  ter  das  Leben  durckgeken 
mussen,  begegnen  wir  viele  Deutseken 
die  unsre  Spracke  niclit  sprecken  wis- 
sen  und  es  kilft  ilinen  sick  mit  einem 
andren  unterkalten.  Im  Gesckaft, 
auck,  so  ist  es  notig  das  deutsck  zu 
wissen.  Und  wenn  man  spater  in  der 
Universitat  Untersuckung  macken  will, 


so  findet  er  es  notig  deutsck  zu  wissen. 

Aber,  in  der  Spracke  gibt  es  mekr  als 
Hauptworter  zu  deklinieren.  Hier 
mackt  man  Bekanntsckaft  mit  vielen 
grossen  Weltmeistern  in  Literatur,  Ges- 
ckickte,  und  Musik.  Mann  kann  diese 
Ckaraktere  nic  so  gut  kennen  lernen 
als  wenn  er  ikre  eigne  Spracke  weiss ; 
solcke,  Manner  wie,  Goetlie,  Sckiller, 
Lessing,  Bismark,  Beethoven,  und  viele 
andren. 

Science  Club. 

An  interesting  program  lias  been  ar- 
ranged by  Crowley,  tke  leader  of  tke 
next  meeting,  and  tke  Advisory  Board. 
Snow  will  talk  on  copper,  nickel  and 
silver  plating;  Miss  Moxon  will  speak 
on  corn  and  its  various  by-products ; 
tke  making  of  invisible  will  be  demon- 
strated by  Young,  and  Mr.  Gordon  of 
tke  Faculty  will  explain  tke  manufac- 
ture of  tke  modern  textbook. 

Watcli  tke  bulletin  board  for  tke  date 
of  tke  meeting.  Everybody  come. 

Helen  Hill,  Secretary. 

Boys’  Glee  Club. 

After  two  postponements,  tke  date 
for  tke  concert  kas  been  set  for  May  16. 
Witk  this  end  in  view  tke  boys  have 
been  practicing  faithfully  for  the  last 
three  or  four  months.  Many  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Gordon  for  his  work 
witk  tke  fellows.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tke  concert  will  be  a grand  success. 

Daniel  Cameron,  ’13,  Secretary. 
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one  afternoon  when  a conscientious 
Senior  had  carefully  avoided  the  lawn 
in  rounding-  the  corner  of  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  front  door. 

First  Man — "Evidently  there  is  an 
unwritten  law,  ‘Keep  off  the  grass.’  ” 

Second  Man — “And  there  isn’t  a sign 
to  be  seen !” 

Ante — The  C.  S.  had  received  a very 
emphatic  lecture  not  so  very  long  be- 
fore that,  for  tripping  across  the  green- 
sward. 

1 1.  The  favorite  cry  of  French  III. 
('.  before  a test: — 

“()li,  I .jnst  know  I'm  going  to  flunk!” 

After — (With  a few  exceptions))  — 
“Oh,  I just  knew  I’d  flunk!” 

Note — This  isn’t  peculiar  to  III.  C. 
alone. 

T 1 r.  After  recess  up  in  the  corner  in 
Room  I.  there  is  a regular  travelling- 
restaurant. 

IV.  Wail  from  a certain  “Bunch” — 
“Why,  oh  why,  don’t  they  continue 
those  Friday  afternoon  orchestral 
hops  ?” 

V. 

( Hi  where,  oh  where,  is  our  Social 
gone  ? 

Oh  where,  oh  where,  can  it  be? 

Our  committee  select,  what  can  you  ex- 
pect! (of  1013) 

nil  they  simply  can’t  seem  to  agree! 

Note — This  is  an  instance  where 


VI.  We  understand  from  Master 

C ’s  essay  on  the  life  of  Milton 

that  after  Milton’s  second  wife  died 
“lie  set  himself  doggedly  to  work,  and 
later  in  the  year  1663  he  was  again 
married.” 

VII.  Have  you  made  up  your  book- 
cases for  the  Blake  books  yet? 

Will.  Physics  IV.— Mr. , to 

the  class  in  general- -"Take  chloroform 
instead  of  shot!” 

IX.  Mr.  G : “Now  if  you 

hang  on  the  trolley  wire  and  touch  the 
ground  with  your  foot,  what  will  hap- 
pen ?” 

Even  Currier  couldn’t  do  that. 

X.  Those  who  went  to  the  historic 
tour,  conducted  by  Mr.  Cross,  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a wonderful  after- 
noon had  been  spent.  Never  before  was 
it  realized  what  a very  tine  marksman 
we  had  in  our  midst.  The  boys  and  also 
the  girls  who  did  not  go  don’t  know 
what  they  missed. 

XI.  Miss  R— d in  English  IV.  B.— 
"And  Macbeth  carved  his  way  through 
till  lie  came  to  the  traitor  and  killed 
him — dead!”  A very  phenomenal  hap- 
pening. 

XII.  In  which  the  wonderful  mind 
and  reasoning  powers  of  the  Seniors  is 
revealed.  English  IV.  B. — “Who  was 
Bellona’s  bridegroom?”  Thoughtful 
Senior — "The  Goddess  of  War!” 
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XIII. 

.1  Farewell. 

Sing  a song  of  Seniors ! 

Clever,  witty,  wise. 

Almost  graduation — 

Come,  now,  dry  your  eyes. 

We  know  you  all  feel  badly, 

You  hate  to  see  us  go ; 

We  reciprocate  the  feeling 

Or  we  wouldn’t  tell  you  so. 

XI V.  The  versatility  of  English  IV. 
A lias  been  fully  displayed  in  their  re- 
cent “experience  talks.  “The  Study  of 
Mushrooms,”  “The  Treasury  Building 
in  Washington,”  “The  Cape  Cod  Canal,” 
“The  Usherless  Theatre”  and  the  Eng- 
lish Club  authors  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects that  serve  to  show  the  range  of 
interest. 

1914. 

I.  Miss  It. — “Will  someone  kindly 
close  the  windows.  The  cars  make  too 
much  noise.” 

Miss  S. — (with  a brilliant  idea) — - 
“Yes,  and  open  them  at  the  top.” 

II.  Latin  III. 

Miss  B — : “That  means  ‘on  the  forty- 
ninth  day.’  ” 

Miss  Y. — (much  puzzled)  : “Why, 
there  are  only  thirty-one  days  in  the 
longest  month !” 

III.  Rimbach  says  that  the  Romans 
fortified  their  strongholds  by  grain. 

We’ve  heard  before  that  bread  was 
the  staff  of  life. 

IV.  Chemistry  III. 

Mr.  G. — : “I11  how  many  States  is  sul- 
phur found?” 

Brilliancy  personified  : “Three.  Sicily, 
Mexico  and  Louisiana.” 

V.  Algebra  III. 

Miss  P — : “I  can’t  do  any  problems 
after  the  tenth,  beginning  with  the 
eleventh. 

VI.  Wanted — Memorial  Day  to 
come  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

— The  grind. 

Wanted — The  kidnapped  dummy. 

— Miss  Deveraux. 

VII.  “Oh ! Ch-k-n,  where  shall  we 
dine?”  “Cafe  des  enfants.”  (Childs’.) 


VIII.  Despairing  Freshie : “Gee,  it 
must  be  great  to  know  everything.” 

Lofty  Senior : “It  is !” 

1915. 

I.  Latin. 

Miss  B — 1 (translating)  : “At  the 
death  of  your  superior  wife — ” 

Miss  R — : “Woman’s  suffrage?” 

II.  English. 

Master  B — : “Oliver  Goldsmith’s  fa- 
ther was  the  daughter  of  a schoolmas- 
ter.” 

How  interesting ! 

III.  We  know  Master  B.  will  be  a 
poet  some  da}’ — he  recites  poetry  with 
such  feeling. 

IV.  Master  1* — is  amusing  himself 
in  the  rear  of  the  room. 

Miss  M — : "Master  P — , will  you 
please  stop  playing  with  those  noises?” 

V.  English  II.  B. 

Miss  E — (describing  the  Elizabethan 
theatre)  : "And  before  the  play  the  epi- 
logue came  out  and  said — ” 

VI.  In  History  II.  B we  learn  that 
“Cicero  was  killed  by  subscription.” 

VII.  Miss  H — : “The  Roman  bride- 
groom always  carried  the  bride  over 
the  threshold  of  her  new  home,  so  she 
would  not  stumble.” 

Miss  B — : “But  what:  if  the  bride- 
groom stumbled?” 

Miss  H — : “Great  would  be  the  fall 
thereof r” 

VIII.  The  pupils  of  the  Sophomore 
class  are  deriving  great  benefit  from 
the  many  opportunities  afforded  them 
of  reciting,  standing  before  the  class. 
It  inspires  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  prepares  them  for  later  life. 

1916. 

I.  For  information  concerning  “The 
Porch  of  the  Maidens”  ask  K.  R.,  a stu- 
dent of  Greek  History  A. 

II. 

Oh ! the  pangs  she  suffered, 

Xot  a thing  could  ease  her; 

For  she  studied  Latin, 

And  was  taking  Caesar. 
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III.  Miss  H — : “What  did  the  an- 
cient Greeks  wear  over  their  house  gar- 
ment or  chiton?” 

Bright  Pupil : “Sandals.” 

IV.  The  clock  in  room  14  has  at  last 
decided  to  work. 

As  the  subject  is  not  appropriate  to 
the  literary  department  of  an  historical 
number,  this  little  poem  by  one  of  our 
members  finds  a place  in  the  Class 
Notes : 


THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  MORN. 

V hen  t lie  clouds  of  heaven  open, 

And  the  sun  comes  peeping  through, 
To  shine  with  all  its  glory 
On  the  white  and  fleecy  dew; 

The  flocks  upon  the  hillside, 

The  herds  among  the  corn, 

U ill  gladly  raise  their  heads  to  see 
The  breaking  of  the  morn. 

H.  C.  Douglass. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


Class  of  1912. 

Members  of  this  class  employed  as 
stenographers : 

Grace  E.  Donnelly,  by  John  S.  Crow- 
ley, lawyer,  Boston. 

Mary  McCarthy,  by  A.  M.  Davis  pub- 
lishing house. 

Thomas  Carens,  by  the  Herald  and 
Traveler  Co. 

Clara  White,  by  L.  A.  Rankin  Co., 
publishers. 

James  Kelley,  by  White  Shoe  Co. 

Members  employed  as  bookkeepers 
are : 

Annie  McArdle,  by  Yerxa  & Yerxa, 
Arlington. 

Annie  McGrath,  head  bookkeeper,  by 
Hanson  & Parker,  coal  brokers,  Boston. 

John  A.  Colbert,  by  II.  A.  Lawrence 
Market  Co.,  Faneuil  Hall — a very  re- 
sponsible position. 

Members  employed  in  clerical  work 
are : 

Minnie  Christenson,  by  Houghton  & 
Dutton  Co. 

Mary  J.  Crowley,  by  the  E.  & R.  Laun- 
dry Co. 

Florence  Daeey,  by  the  Hood  Rubber 
Co. 


Margaret  Dempsey,  by  the  Lexington 
Lumber  Co. 

Nellie  Clare  is  the  private  secretary 
at  the  Sea  Pines  School,  East  Brewster, 
Mass. 

Ruth  McLelland  is  taking  a two 
years’  course  at  the  Gordon  Training 
School  for  Missionaries,  Newton,  Mass. 

Walter  Kenney,  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, is  studying  journalism. 

Leo  Dalton  is  draughtsman  for  the 
Arlington  Heat,  Light  & Power  Cor- 
poration, and  timekeeper  for  the  Ar- 
lington Public  Works. 

Arthur  Smith  has  a responsible  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Pullman  department 
of  the  Boston  & Maine  R.  R. 

Florence  Webber  makes  and  sells 
raspberry  tarts  for  the  Woman’s  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union,  Boston. 

Frances  Robbins  is  studying  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  after  a 
six  months’  preparatory  course  at  Sim- 
mons. 

Helen  Woodman,  married  April  last 
to  Ernest  Colprit  of  Arlington,  is  liv- 
ing at  the  Heights. 
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We  acknowledge  with  tiianxs  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  following  exchanges:  “Ar- 
gus,” Gardner,  Mass. ; “Tripod,”  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.;  “School  Life,”  Melrose, 
Mass.;  “Par-Sem”  (Fall  and  Winter 
numbers),  North  Parsonsfleld,  Me.; 
“Papyrus,”  Stamford,  Conn.;  "Pio- 
neer,” Reading,  Mass.;  “Bon  Bon, 
Greenfield,  Mass. ; “X-Rays,  ’ Columbus, 
Ohio ; “Review,”  Medford,  Mass. ; 
“Aegis,”  Beverly,  Mass.;  “Megaphone,” 
Franklin,  Mass.;  “Clarion,”  West  Eox- 
bury,  Mass.;  “Distaff,”  Boston,  Mass.; 
“Argonaut,”  Mansfield,  Mass.;  “Hol- 
ten,”  Danvers,  Mass. 

“Argus”  (Gardner  High  School)  — 
Could  you  not  make  more  of  your  ex- 
change department?  Your  editorials 
are  well  written. 

“School  Life”  (Melrose  High  School) 
— Yours  is,  for  the  most  part,  a very 
good  paper.  “Open  Car  Nuisance"  is 
very  clever.  However,  we  miss  your 
“Alumni  Column,”  and  your  “Ex- 
department seems  rather  incomplete. 

“Par-Sem”  (Parsonsfleld  Seminary) 
— Could  you  not  enlarge  your  literary 
department?  Otherwise  your  paper  is 
very  interesting. 

“Papyrus”  (Manor  School)  is  among 
the  very  best  of  our  exchanges.  It  is 
complete  in  every  way. 

“The  Pioneer”  (Reading  High 
School) — Your  cover  design  is  both 
good-looking  and  appropriate. 

“Bon-Bon”  (Greenfield  High  School) 
— If  your  paper  continues  in  the  future 


as  it  has  begun,  it  promises  to  be  very 
successful. 

“X-Rays”  (East  High  School) — We 
hope  to  have  t lie  opportunity  of  finish- 
ing “The  Honor  Ring,”  which  has  be- 
gun so  interestingly  in  your  March  is- 
sue. 

“Megaphone”  (Dean  Academy) — As 
usual,  no  suggestions  can  be  offered  for 
the  improvement  of  your  paper.  “Out 
of  the  Beaten  Paths”  is  remarkably  in- 
teresting. 

"Distaff”  (Girls’  High  School)  — 
Your  “Current  Events”  column  is  in- 
teresting and  rather  unusual. 

“Molten”  (Danvers  High  School)  — 
Your  paper  would  be  improved  by  an 
Alumni  Column  and  a more  complete 
“Exchange”  department. 

“Tripod”  ( Roxbury  Latin  School)  — 
“Frumenta  Scientiae”  are  very  amus- 
ing We  would  suggest  again  that  you 
increase  your  literary  department. 

“Argonaut”  (Mansfield  High  School) 
— The  department  of  your  paper  headed 
“Seen  and  Heard”  is  very  good. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  US. 

The  many  charades  and  puzzles  in 
the  “Clarion”  for  December  were  inter- 
esting even  to  an  outsider.  These  puz- 
zles might  afford  anyone  a good  time. 
— “Distaff,”  Girls’  High  School. 

“Clarion,”  Arlington — Your  Christ- 
mas number  is  most  appropriate,  both 
in  ils  fitting  cover  design  and  in  its  con- 
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tents.  —“Aegis,"’  Beverly  High  School. 

“The  Clarion”:  The  charades  In  your 
paper  are  very  interesting.  In  fact, 
llie  whole  paper  is  a very  interesting 
one. — “Pioneer,”  Beading  High  School. 

The  “Clarion”  has  a most  interesting 
literary  department,  but  the  paper 
would  he  improved  by  more  cuts. — 
“Papyrus,”  Manor  School. 

The  “Clarion,”  Arlington — Your  class 
jokes  are  numerous  and  well  selected 
for  the  most  part.  We  notice  that  you 
insert  some  school  notes  among  your 
editorials,  and  some  under  the  head 
“Ahtletics.”  Why  not  devote  a section 
of  your  paper  to  school  events? — “Ar- 
gus,” Gardner  High  School. 


EXCHANGE  JOKES. 

Mrs.  Neighbor — “What,  you  poor  lit- 
tle boy,  not  a stove  in  your  whole  house? 
Where  does  your  papa  warm  his  slip- 
pers ?” 

Poor  Little  Boy — “Warms  ’em  on  me, 
ma’am.’— ’Ex. 

First  Farm  Hand — “Now  why  do  you 


suppose  that  old  hen  is  eating  all  those 
tacks?” 

Second  Farm  Hand — “Probably  she 
calculates  to  lay  a carpet.” — Ex. 

Do  you  hear  the  ocean  moaning, 

Moaning  soft  and  moaning  low? 

Tis  because  that  great  fat  bather 

Stepped  upon  its  undertow. 

Mistress  to  Maid — “Have  you  given 
Hie  gold  fish  fresh  water?” 

Maid  —“No  they  haven’t  drunk  up  the 
old  yet.” — Ex. 

Old  Lady  (with  a view  to  a little 
moral  teaching — “Now,  do  either  of  you 
little  boys  say  naughty  words?” 

Elder  Brother — “Well,  mum,  I ain’t 
much  of  a hand  at  if  myself,  but  young 
Bill  ’ere,  lie’s  a treat.  Cuss  for  the  lady, 
Bill.”— Ex. 

Little  Isaac — “Papa,  vat  iss  super- 
11  nous ?” 

Old  Isaac — “Superfluous,  Ikey,  iss 
wearing  a necktie  when  you  got  a 
beard.” — Ex. 
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The  Best  Candies 

you  can  secure  are  none  too  good 
when  you  entertain. 

ON  OUR  CANDY  COUNTER 

you  will  always  find  the  BEST 
and  LARGEST  Assortment  in 
town. 

YERXA  & YERXA 


RUSSELL  & FAIRFILD 

INSURANCE 

20  Kilby  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 
Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 


Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  Sticks  at 

WETHERBEE  BROS.  CO-,  Inc. 

480  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  )Ou  wait,  15c 


Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 


Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 


GROSSMITH'S  PHARMACY 


THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 

ARLINGTON 


A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


W.  M.  PEPPARD 


Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


T.  H.  EMUS 

PHOTOGRAPHS  THAT  Pharmacist 

ALMOST  SPEAK  132 3 Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 


Telephone  Connection 


H.  SMITH 

Ladies'  and  Gent's  Custom  Tailor 

Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Repairing 

1368  Massahcusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 
Telephone  Arlington  834-M 
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LILLIAN  M.  JOHNSON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

961  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

THERESA  B.  THOMAS.  D.  M.  D 
CHARLES  A.  THOMAS,  D.  M.  D. 

Dentists 

Associates  Building  - - Arlington,  Mass. 

A.  L.  BACON 

M ason  and  Contractor 

lobbing,  Whitening,  Plastering.  Etc. 

Residence,  Cor.  Mvstic  St.  and  Davis  Ave. 
Telephone  310  Arlington,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL.  JR. 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 


Compliments  of  a Friend 


JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Fine  Athletic  Goods 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

HOCKEY  STICKS,  SHOES,  SKATES 
SWEATERS,  ETC. 

Arlington  High  School  Members  are  entitled  to 
our  Wholesale  Prices.  These  prices  are  much 
lower  than  elsewhere  tor  the  same  grade  of  goods 

COME  AND  TRY  US 


THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY,  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


CENTRAL  DRY  GOODS 

Dry  Goods  and  Men's  Furnishings 

477  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Repairing  Watches  and 
French  Clocks 

FRED  A.  SMITH 
Stationery  and  Fountain  Pens 

489  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington 


DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington,  Mass. 
The  Best  Pace  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 


HENRY  S.  ADAMS 

CIVIL  ENGINEER 

1 08-109  AMES  BUILDING 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


1436  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


D.  BUTTRICK 


Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 

Right  Quality  at  Right  Prices 
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tufts  college 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

WILLIAM  L.  HOOPER,  Ph.  D-,  Acting  President 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

JACKSON  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
THE  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

THE  CRANE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

AND  IN  BOSTON 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  and  THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

ihe  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted 

for  admission 

For  catalogues  address  the  DEANS  of  the  respective  departments,  or  THE 
REGISTRAR,  TUFTS  COLLEGE,  MASS. 

P.  O.  Address,  except  for  Medical  P.  0,  Address  for  Medical  and 

and  Dental  Schools,  Tufts  College,  Dental  Schools,  416  Huntington 

Mass.  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tufts  CollegeMedical  School. Tufts  CollegeDental  School 

The  Building  Has  Recently  Been  Enlarged  and  Remodeled 


Offers  a Four  Years’  Graded  Course  in 
eluding  all  branches  of  Scientific  and  Prac- 
tical Medicine.  The  Laboratories  are  Ex- 
tensive and  Fully  Equipped.  . Clinical  In- 
struction is  given  in  the  various  Hospitals  of 


Boston  which  afford  facilities  only  to  be 
found  in  a large  city. 

Three  Years’  Graded  Course,  covering  all 
Branches  of  Dentistry.  Laboratory  and 
Scientific  Courses  are  given  in  connection 
with  the  Medical  School. 


CLINICAL  FACILITIES  UNSURPASSED 
Thirty  Thousand  Treatments  being  made  Annually  in  the  Infirmary 

The  Diploma  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations, 
but  candidates  for  the  Medical  School  must  in  addition  to  the  diploma,  present  satisfactory 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Physics,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  Chem- 
istry. For  further  information  or  a catalog,  apply  to 


FREDERICK  M.  BRIGGS,  Secretary 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  School,  - - 416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tufts  College  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Changes  in  Entrance  Requirements  in  1914 

At  a meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Tufts  College  Medical  School  held  April  18,  1913,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a recent  ruling  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  of  which  this 
school  is  a member,  the  following  action  was  taken  : 

VOTED  : That  after  January  1,  1914,  one  year  of  college  work  in  Physics,  Chemistry, 

Biology  and  either  French  or  German,  equal  to  the  work  done  in  the  freshman  year  in  standard 
colleges  and  universities,  in  addition  to  a completed  four  year  course  in  an  accredited  high 
high  school,  shall  be  required  for  admission  to  Tufts  College  Medical  School. 

Tufts  College  Medical  School  is  prepared  to  give  the  one-year  pre-medical  course  in  its 
building  in  Boston,  aud  will  begin  the  first  course  October  r,  ig^. 

Full  details  regarding  the  course  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  requirements  for  admission  in  the  session  1913-1914  will  remain  as  previously  stated 
in  the  catalog.  FREDERIC  M.  BRIGGS,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

Tufts  College  Medical  School, 

416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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EDITORIALS. 


For  the  last  time,  after  four  years  of 
happy  comradeship,  the  Class  of  1918 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
high  school  life.  Our  graduation ! 
What  does  it  mean?  A little  sense  of 
achievement,  first,  that  the  visible 
manifestation  of  any  advance  brings, 
then  a thrill  of  enjoyment  and  a bit  of 
pardonable  pride  in  having  mounted, 
with  some  credit,  at  least,  this  first 
step  in  our  progress  of  life.  But  there 
is  a touch  of  regret  mingled  with  our 
joy.  Last  things  are  always  sad,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  good-by,  even  with  the 
alluring  prospect  before  us  of  the  new 
life  in  home  or  college  or  office.  We  are 
sorry  to  leave  our  schoolmates  of  the 


lower  classes.  They  have  been  good 
friends  and  faithful  companions,  and 
we  shall  miss  them.  Our  graudation 
means  memories  and  friendships,  too, 
that  will  last  for  many  years  and  never 
he  really  forgotten.  It  means  forget- 
ing  as  well  as  remem  oering — forget- 
ing  the  petty  disappointments  and  the 
unpleasantness  that  is  inevitable  among 
so  many.  Happy  are  we  that  we  have 
so  much  that  is  pleasant  to  remember, 
so  little  unpleasant  to  forget!  Then, 
like  all  beginnings,  our  graduation 
means  ideals  and  good  resolutions, 
some  of  them  very  magnificent  ones, 
too.  Perhaps  we  shall  live  up  to  a few 
of  them.  Let  us  hope  so!  However 
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that  may  be,  we  have  something  to 
carry  into  this  new  life  from  our  high 
school  days.  We  have  learned  to  know 
what  a true  spirit  of  democracy  is — a 
spirit  found  nowhere  more  completely 
than  in  a public  school — and  if  we  can 
carry  just  that  spirit  with  us  what  a 
world  of  difference  it  will  make! 

And  now  to  every  member  of  A.  H. 
S.  we  wish  all  possible  happiness  and 
good  fortune.  May  you  attain  to  all 
that  we  have  hoped  for,  and,  above  all, 
sweep  the  “ Clarion ” along  on  an  ever- 
swelling  tide  of  success. 

Memorial  Day  was  observed  as  usual 
this  year  by  appropriate  exercises  held 


t lie  day  before  in  the  assembly  hall. 
Brief  addresses  by  several  guests,  and 
music  by  a chorus  of  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores  made  the  occasion  an  in- 
teresting and  memorable  one. 

The  annual  Senior  Social  was  given 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  May  23.  It 
took  the  form,  this  year,  of  an  informal 
dance,  and  additional  entertainment 
was  provided  by  the  musical  clubs  of 
Ihe  school,  who  kindly  repeated  several 
of  their  concert  numbers.  The  hall 
was  unusually  tastefully  decorated, 
and  those  who  braved  the  unfortunate 
storm  to  attend  were  rewarded  by  a 
very  enjoyable  evening. 


Graduation  Exercises 

Cbursday  Evening,  June  26,  m,  town  Hall,  Arlington 

Class  Motto  : En  Avant 

Prayer 

REV.  FRANK  L.  MASSECK 

“ Hallelujah  Chorus  ” - Handel 

SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  CLASSES 

Salutatory 

EDWARD  KELLEY 

“ The  Spinning  Chorus"  - Wagner 

GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB 
M iss  McIntosh,  Director 

Class  Pssay,  The  American  Girl's  Inheritance 
MARIA  C.  ALLEN 

“ Humoresque  " - - - - - Anton  Doorsk 

SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 
Miss  Porter,  Director 

“ The  Yeoman's  Wedding  Son%  " - - Poniatowski 

BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB 
Mr.  Gordon,  Director 

Class  Oration,  The  American  Boy's  Opportunity 
RALPH  STYLES 

Cantata,  “ The  Building  of  the  Ship."  Parti.  - Lahee 
SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  CLASSES 
Reader,  Harriet  Bullard 

Address 

HON.  ROBERT  LUCE 

Cantata,  “ The  Building  of  the  Ship."  Part  II.  - Lahee 
SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  CLASSES 
. Reader,  Harriet  Bullard 

Valedictory 

KATHERINE  E.  READ 

Presentation  of  Diplomas 

ALTON  F.  TUPPER 
Chairman  of  School  Committee 
Musical  Director,  MISS  BLANCHE  E.  HEARD 
Accompanist,  WALTER  HORTON 


(pradwatss 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  HITCHCOCK 
ALLEN 

MARIA  CHARLOTTE  ALLEN 
EVA  WILHELMINA  ALSEN 
LOUISE  BATEMAN 
JAMES  PHILIP  BOWER 
HARRIET  WILLARD  BULLARD 
MARION  BULLARD 
DAVID  HERBERT  BUTTRICK 
DANIEL  CLARENCE  CAMERON 
TERESA  CASHMAN 
PERLEY  EVERETT  CHAPMAN 
AMERICO  CHAVES 
ANGUS  JOSEPH  CHISHOLM 
MARGARET  ANN  CHISHOLM 
EUNICE  ALICE  CLARE 
HELEN  MAY  CLIFFORD 
ROBERT  PARKER  COOK 
RUTH  CAROLINE  COOLIDGE 
CHLOE  KELLEY  COUSENS 
LEWIS  HOBART  COUSENS.  JR. 
MILDRED  CROCKER 
CORNELIUS  PATRICK  CRONIN 
GEORGE  CRANDALL  CURRIER 
RUTH  ESTHER  DANFORTH 
HELENE  DARLING 
DORIS  DEVEREAUX 
MARY  LOUISE  DONNELLY 
JOSEPH  LEROY  DUFF 
GEORGE  JAMES  DUNCAN 
ETHEL  MAY  EGGLESTON 
HARLAN  ALPHEUS  EVELETH 
ELIZABETH  ANNA  GARDNER 
MARY  GILLESPIE 
GLADYS  FLETCHER  GOVE 
MILDRED  DURRELL  GREENE 


DANA  WALKER  HARDY 
HELEN  HILL 
HAROLD  WRIGHT  HOLT 
OSGOOD  WELLINGTON  HOLT 
JOHN  HORROCKS 
WALTER  KITTRIDGE  HUTCHIN- 
SON, JR. 

FLORENCE  MAUD  JOSEPH 
JOHN  BERNARD  KEANEY 
EDWARD  FRANCIS  KELLEY 
GERARD  BRUCE  LADD 
GEORGE  HENRY  LOWE,  JR. 
MARGARET  JOSEPHINE  MCCAR- 
THY 

mary  McConnell 
MARY  ELEANOR  MCDONALD 
LAURA  LUCILE  MORSE 
ALICE  TERESA  MURPHY 
THOMAS  JOHN  OKEEFE 
HELEN  BROWN  PATRIQUIN 
SHERMAN  HENRY  PEPPARD 
KATHERINE  ELIAZBETH  READ 
ESTHER  REID 

WENDALL  GAGE  REYCROFT 
HELEN  GRACE  ROOP 
LOUISE  WARREN  ROSS 
WINNIE  AUGUSTINE  RYAN 
IDA  EMILIE  SCHEIB 
DONALD  BEMIS  SCULLY 
IRENE  MAY  SMITH 
ALBERT  RALPH  STILES 
GERTRUDE  SCOTT  TURNBULL 
WILLIAM  FLETCHER  TUTTLE 
KATHERINE  ENO  VIETS 
OLIVE  WHITNEY  WHEATON 


Pest  (pradaates 


MARGARET  PAGE  BIRCH 
LILLIAN  MARY  CROWE 
HELEN  FLORENCE  GREENE 


WALTER  MARSHALL  HORTON 
ELEANOR  RUSSELL 
OLIVER  WISWALL  WOOD 
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THE  GRADUATION  PARTS 


SALUTATORY. 


Parents  and  friends,  we  are  happy  in- 
deed to  welcome  yon  tonight  to  our 
graduation,  especially  as  we  are  the 
first  class  to  hold  such  exercises  in  this 
magnificent  municipal  building.  We 
appreciate  it  as  an  honor  and  privilege 
that  such  is  our  fortunate  lot.  It  makes 
for  us  a memorable  climax  to  our  thir- 
teen years  of  public  school  instruction 
in  the  schools  of  Arlington;  years  for 
which  we  owe  you,  citizens  of  the  town, 
unfailing  gratitude.  We  trust  we  shall 
repay  you  in  the  ways  which  you  would 
most  desire;  by  giving  to  the  school 
here,  in  our  turn,  loyal  interest  and 
support,  maintaining,  as  you  have 
maintained,  leaders  of  power  and  skill, 
worthy  of  utmost  confidence;  and, 
further,  by  holding  to  the  ideals  that 
we  have  formed  during  these  years  of 
school  life  and  striving  to  fulfil  them 
in  our  every  day  life. 

In  introducing  our  class  literary  pro- 
gram, let  me  say  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  the  prophecy  is  omitted. 
We  have  literally  outgrown  it.  Even 
a seventh  daughter  of  a seventh 
daughter  would  be  unable,  in  this  age 
of  possibilities,  to  prophesy  for  seventy- 
four  of  us.  We  trust,  however,  that 
you  will  see  us  tonight  as  embryo 
authors,  aeronauts,  inventors,  opera 
stars,  and  mayors  of  Arlington,  in  the 
same  old  way! 


The  class  of  nineteen  hundred  thir- 
teen embarks  tonight  on  the  “Ship  of 
State”  from  the  grandest  port  that  ever 
graduation  class  was  privileged  to  sail 
from,  with  its  destination  unrevealed 
by  seer  or  magician.  Y'et  we  do  not 
fear.  Our  colors  are  nailed  to  the  mast- 
head, our  sailing  orders  are  “En  avant,” 
our  passports  are  signed,  our  future 
way  not  wholly  uncharted.  The  fault 
will  be  ours  if  we  do  not  safely  ride 
the  storms  and  finally  cast  anchor  in 
some  desirable  harbor. 

Again  we  bid  you  welcome  to  these 
farewell  exercises.  We  trust  that  you 
will  enjoy  the  music;  the  Cantata, 
beautifully  suggestive  of  the  perfection 
of  building  and  choice  of  materials  in 
this  stately  edifice;  and  the  selections 
by  our  schoolmates  in  the  Clubs  that 
have  given  us  so  much  pleasure 
throughout  the  year.  We  hope  that  the 
literary  program  may  interest  you,  also, 
and  meet  with  your  approbation;  and 
we  know  that  the  Address  of  the  even- 
ing will  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 
And  so  may  the  graduation  of  the  Class 
of  nineteen  hundred  thirteen,  the  first 
in  Arlington’s  new  Town  Hall,  be  an 
enjoyable  and  memorable  occasion  to 
you  all. 


Edward  F.  Kelley. 


IO 
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THE  AMERICAN  GIRL’S  INHERI- 
TANCE. 

Every  American  girl  has  in  her 
possession  a casket  of  jewels,  fair, 
sparkling,  deep-lined.  With  them  she 
may  adorn  her  young-  womanhood;  and 
the  precious  things  will  sparkle  and 
glimmer  and  delight  with  undiminished 
splendor,  as  long  as  the  qualities  for 
which  they  stand  live  in  her  heart  and 
shine  in  iier  deeds.  For  these  jewels 
are  heirlooms  received  from  the  noble 
foremothers  of  this  land,  gems  instinct 
with  life,  warm  as  heart’s  blood,  respon- 
sive to  our  pulses. 

Let  us  examine  the  contents  of  this 
marvellous  jewel-case,  by  which  as 
often  as  we  think  upon  it,  we  are 
brought  into  a deeper  consciousness  of 
the  respect  and  gratitude  we  owe. 

The  courage,  the  patience,  the  en- 
durance, the  sweetness  of  those  pioneer 
women  remain  forever  a precious  her- 
itage. Well  might  the  discouraged 
Southern  planters  cherish  their  bonny 
“leaf-tobacco  brides”  with  manly  ten- 
derness, and  the  stern  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  fathers  unbend  to  share  their 
counsels  with  those  loyal  woman-hearts, 
undaunted  by  the  perils  and  privations 
of  a wild  and  unknown  country;  for 
never  would  colonizing  here  have  been 
successful  had  not  these  home-makers 
come  to  these  unknown  snores  to  build 
up  the  home  and  family  life  to  be  the 
very  heart  of  the  new  world. 

A string  of  pearls,  indeed,  for  a girl 
to  wear,  these  lovely  home-making  and 
home-keeping  qualities  of  the  pioneer 
women ! 

And  the  white  of  the  pearls  sets  off  in 
vivid  contrast  the  ruby  red  of  their 
splendid  courage.  When  the  Indians, 
aroused  over  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  land  to  the  new-comers,  raged 
along  the  border,  scalping-knife  and 
torch  in  hand,  they  met  a brave  re 
sistance  from  countless  heroines. 
Neither  defeat,  nor  the  cruel  death  of 
their  loved  ones,  nor  even  their  own  cap- 
tivity, broke  the  spirit  of  the  dauntless 


frontierswomen.  Drop  a handful  of  the 
rubies  on  this  dark  background,  and 
see  how  they  form  in  glowing  richness 
the  name  of  Hannah  Huston  ! 

Less  precious  by  far,  yet  of  worth  and 
endurance,  is  the  string  of  glittering 
rhine  stones,  flashing  like  the  sparkling 
dew-drops  of  the  early  morning,  the  gift 
of  those  women  of  wealth,  who,  in  the 
tirst  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
broke  away  from  the  crudeties  and 
austerities  of  early  colonization,  and 
uplifted  the  social  structure  which  fore- 
shadowed the  distinctive  traits  of 
American  society  today.  Brighter  rai- 
ment took  the  place  of  the  old  sober 
garb;  spinnet-playing  was  introduced; 
social  amusements  were  established  in 
all  large  centers.  This  social  change 
encouraged  the  growth  of  cheerfulness 
and  contentment  in  a country  where 
life  was  still  in  many  ways  hard  and 
depressing,  and  was  an  important  ele- 
ment in  preparing  and  equipping  the 
people  for  the  great  struggle,  the  great- 
est event  of  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. Indeed,  there  were  many  women, 
among  these  social  leaders,  who  were 
the  proud  mothers  of  great  Revolution- 
ary heroes. 

From  this  half  century,  too,  from 
poorer  classes,  come  vari  colored  gems, 
contributed  by  colonial  women  of  many 
nationalities;  for,  by  that  time  had 
conie  to  these  shores,  as  the  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans  had  come  before  them, 
refugees  from  religious  and  political 
oppression,  who  migrated  into  the  un- 
traveled wastes  of  the  Alleghany  foot- 
hills— a race  of  heroes  and  of  heroines. 
Frenchwoman  and  German,  Scotch- 
woman and  Irish  lass  all  played  a won- 
derful part,  and  often  set  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  courage  and  hardihood.  In 
this  class,  too,  were  mothers  of  men 
who  won  the  Revolution. 

Superb  are  the  sapphires  that  we  now 
handle  with  reverence,  symbolic  of  the 
steadfast  affection,  courage,  and  wis- 
dom of  the  women  of  the  Revolution. 
Not  only  were  these  women  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  the  early  measures 
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of  resistance — nonimportation  agree- 
ments and  the  like — but  in  every  colony, 
they  resumed  old-fashioned  industries, 
such  as  making  home-spun  clothing, 
and  banded  themselves  into  associa- 
tions resolving  to  abandon  entirely  the 
use  of  imported  goods.  ‘‘Liberty  Tea” 
of  their  brewing  became  an  important 
beverage.  Then  was  no  discomfort  too 
great  for  them  to  endure,  nor  did  they 
falter  when  the  gage  of  battle  was 
actually  thrown  down.  With  wonder- 
ful promptness,  they  hastened  to  make 
ready  the  men  for  the  fray,  to  send  them 
forth  well-clothed,  well-armed,  and 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  leaving  behind,  not  weeping 
and  despairing  women,  but  women 
whose  greatest  hope  was  that  their 
loved  ones  would  “acquit  themselves 
like  men.” 

During  that  terrible  winter  of  kard- 
ships  at  Valley  Forge,  many  a gracious 
dame  turned  her  beautiful  home  into 
an  army  hospital.  Others  nursed 
wounded  and  invalid  soldiers,  visited 
those  held  in  British  prisons,  and  pro- 
vided the  army  with  clothing  and  other 
necessaries.  Not  a few  women  paid 
with  their  lives  for  their  sublime  devo- 
tion to  the  demands  of  pity,  charity 
and  patriotism. 

Radiant  and  pure,  with  the  blue  of 
the  sky  and  the  depth  of  the  sea,  the 
sapphires  shine  as  we  speak  of  “Captain 
Molly,”  “Widow  Steel,”  “Deborah 
Sampson,”  “Martha  Washington.” 

And  now  from  the  great  Westward 
Movement  ai’e  bestowed  a wonderful 
collection  of  emeralds,  poignantly 
green  as  the  forests,  blazed  by  the  early 
trail-makers.  There  were  no  weaklings 
among  the  women  of  that  movement. 
Time  does  not  permit  even  mention  of 
more  than  a few  of  the  heroines : the 
wife  and  daughters  of  Daniel  Boone, 
the  “first  white  women  to  set  foot  on 
the  banks  of  Kentucky,”  Elizabeth 
Zane,  whose  renown  for  courage  in  In- 
dian warfare  is  imperishable;  the 
mother  of  the  future  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  Mrs.  Jemima  John- 


son, who  saved  the  garrison  at  Bryan's 
Station  in  Kentucky.  The  stories  of 
the  thrilling  exploits  of  these  women 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  other  historic 
tales  of  courage  and  heroism. 

In  the  long  struggle  over  slavery,  the 
distinctive  traits  of  the  American 
woman — her  ability  to  rise  sublimely  to 
great  occasions  and  meet  a crisis  un- 
flinchingly, her  willingness  to  give  her 
best,  and  her  marvellous  capacity  to 
endure  hardship,  suffering,  and  priva- 
tion— have  never  been  more  convincing- 
ly revealed. 

Wonderful  was  the  work  before  the 
war  broke  out,  of  such  women  as  Mrs. 
Stowe,  “the  little  woman,”  as  Lincoln 
expressed  it,  “who  caused  the  great 
war” ; Mrs.  Maria  Chapman,  “second  to 
none  in  her  lieutenancy  to  Garrison, 
the  Captain  of  the  great  reform”;  Mrs. 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  editor  of  “National 
Anti -Slavery  Standard.” 

And  when  once  the  crisis  had  ac- 
tually  been  reached  with  the  firing  of 
the  guns  at  Fort  Sumpter,  the  women 
needed  no  incentive  other  than  love  of 
country  to  inspire  them  to  instan- 
taneous and  effective  response. 

On  both  sides  in  that  terrible  con- 
flict, the  women  proved  themselves 
worthy  descendants  of  the  splendid 
matrons  who  had  worked  so  nobly  for 
America  in  earlier  times;  and  did  not 
the  army  nurses,  who  fell  beneath  the 
fearful  strain  put  upon  them,  give  their 
lives  for  their  country  as  truly  as  the 
soldiers  who  perished  on  the  field?  And 
there  were  many  who  served  through 
the  war,  and  continued  for  years  after- 
wards in  labors  no  less  valuable  to  the 
nation.  One  of  these  was  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  whose  well-known  poem,  the  im- 
mortal “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,” 
will  always  be  reckoned  among  the 
noblest  songs  of  American  patriotism. 

Diamonds,  symbols  of  tears  and 
worth  and  imperishable  devotion,  are 
the  gifts  of  these  women  of  the  Civil 
War  period. 

Impressive  and  inspiring  as  has  been 
the  story  of  woman’s  work  in  the  early 
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stages  of  our  history,  we  can  safely  say 
that  never  has  she  played  a more  im- 
portant part  than  she  is  playing  today. 
She  has  extended  her  activities  far  be 
yond  the  dreams  of  the  noble  matrons 
who  gave  such  inspiring  examples  to 
their  own  and  future  generations.  In  all 
the  walks  of  life — in  business,  in  the 
professions,  in  the  arts  and  sciences — 
American  women  are  more  numerously 
and  conspicuously  represented  than 
ever  before.  The  clubs  and  social 
gatherings  established  so  many  decades 
ago,  are  now  widespread,  and  their 
great  purpose  is  to  blot  out  wickedness 
and  degradation,  and  to  preserve  and 
promote  every  agency  for  public  good. 
They  are  today  struggling  to  advance 
religion,  philanthropy,  patriotism,  good 
government  and'  education.  And  the 
jewels  which  the  women  of  today  will 
add  will  be  rare  indeed. 

Such  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Ameri- 
can girl  of  today.  What  is  its  meaning 
for  us?  For  what  does  it  stand?  For 
the  blessings,  joys  and  safeguards  of 
the  American  Home,  in  which  the 
mother  is  the  queen ; for  the  Church,  in 
large  measure  made  serviceable  to  the 
world  by  the  devotion  of  women;  for 
the  School,  in  which  the  American 
woman  is  giving  most  noble  service  to 
her  country ; for  Society,  whose  stan- 
dards are  set  and  maintained  by 
women ; for  Social  Service,  to  which 
educated,  thoughtful,  and  often 
wealthy  women  are  not  only  furnishing 
willing  workers,  but  inspiring  leaders. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  girl 
to  continue  the  work  so  nobly  begun 
and  carried  through  the  years.  We 
must  do  our  part  to  preserve  and  keep 
bright  the  jewels  received  from  our  fore- 
mothers and  elder  sisters, — and  more 
than  this,  we  must  strive,  in  our  turn, 
to  contribute  a worthy  gift  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  American  girl  of  the 
future.  Maria  C.  Allen. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOY’S  OP  PORTE 
NITY. 

“We  live  in  a new  and  exceptional 


age.  America  is  another  name  for  op- 
portunity.” This  Emerson  said  nearly 
a century  ago,  and  the  truth  is  even 
more  apparent  at  the  present  time.  It 
tas  been  said  that  all  the  great  men  of 
history  made  their  own  opportunity  . 
Grant  borne  on  a litter  to  Chattanoga; 
Nelson  daring  the  battle  of  the  Nile; 
Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps  and  facing 
a hundred  so-called  “impossible”  situa- 
tions; thus  it  has  been  with  leaders  of 
men  in  war  and  peace.  Today,  oppor- 
tunities are  here,  ready-made — the  life 
of  every  American  boy  teems  with 
them. 

The  refrain  of  Kipling’s  poem,  “The 
Feet  of  the  Young  Men,” 

“Let  us  go — go — go  away  from  here! 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  we’re 
overdue !” 

is  enough  to  set  the  feet  of  the  young 
men  everywhere  keeping  time  to  its 
marching  rhythm  and  to  fire  youthful 
hearts  with  enthusiasm  to  answer  the 
call.  How  welcome  would  be  another 
inspired  writer  who  should  give  an- 
other such  poem  to  the  world,  with  a 
compelling  call  in  it,  that  would  arouse 
boys  and  young  men  to  march  boldly 
into  the  work,  not  the  play  of  this 
twentieth-century  life,  and  seize  its  op- 
portunities. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  op- 
portunities for  securing  an  education. 
The  United  States  is  noted  for  its  free 
public  schools  for  excellent  elementary 
education.  Further,  college  training  is 
open  to  him  who  really  wants  it,  if  he 
has  the  mental  ability  to  take  it.  In 
many  colleges  the  tuition  is  below  the 
actual  cost  to  the  colleges,  and  scholar- 
ships are  numerous.  There  are  a 
thousand  and  one  chances  to  earn  one’s 
way  through  and  still  retain  self-re- 
spect and  the  respect  of  others. 

And  for  the  boy  who  does  not  choose 
to  go  to  college,  there  are  trade  and 
business  schools ; schools  of  com- 
merce, modeled  after  German  Schools 
to  fit  for  commercial  life;  evening  and 
correspondence  schools;  scientific  and 
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agricultural  colleges;  college  exteusion 
work,  and  so  on — ad  infinitum.  “Edu- 
cation for  the  Masses”  is  growing  more 
and  more  possible.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a boy  should  not  have  an  educa- 
tion, with  free  public  libraries,  lecture 
courses,  and  educational  exhibits  of 
various  kinds,  even  if  necessity  compels 
him  to  leave  school  early. 

And  what  are  the  opportunities  of 
the  American  boy  to  win  name  and 
fame?  These,  too,  are  unlimited,  even 
if  there  have  been  already  hundreds  of 
inventions,  and  discoveries  of  every  de- 
scription : — the  great  things  have  not 
all  been  done;  scarcely  have  they  been 
commenced.  “There  is  more  before  us 
than  there  is  behind  us,”  once  said  an 
old  forest  guide  to  a party  he  was  con- 
ducting for  some  time  through  the 
forest.  “Wise  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
woods  and  their  thoughtful  silences,” 
he  voiced  a truth  which  the  wise  and 
thoughtful  guide  of  the  present  age 
may  well  say  of  opportunity. 

Someone  recently  remarked  to  one  of 
our  United  States  Senators  that  the 
great  law  books  are  all  written.  The 
Senator  replied:  “Nonsense!  As  yet 

we  have  only  the  turgid  description  of 
the  toilsome  and  halting  progress  of 
justice  through  the  ages — that  is  all  we 
have  had  compared  with  the  noble  vol- 
ume that  will  be  written  giving  man- 
kind the  high,  clear,  and  simple  think- 
ing of  a greater  Blackstone.  It  may  be 
that  this  generation  will  produce  this 
immortal  judicial  author;  it  may  be 
that  you,  young  man,  are  he;  at  least 
one  thing  is  sure,  the  work  is  there 
waiting  for  the  workman.”  Can  one 
imagine  that  man  has  already  mastered 
all  the  laws  of  this  wonderful  universe, 
and  applied  them  practically  to  all  con- 
ditions and  substances  in  existence? 
Impossible!  The  world  is  waiting  for 
the  man  of  brains,  and  for  him  there 
are  opportunities  everywhere;  he  has 
only  to  recognize  and  accept  them. 

Life  at  present  is  a battle  of  ideas. 
The  man  who  has  none  or  who  does 
nothing  but  handle  other  people’s  ideas 


will  never  be  overwhelmed  with  success. 
The  man  with  ideas  of  his  own  will  oc- 
cupy the  center  of  the  stage,  and  the 
limelight  of  public  interest  and  thought 
will  be  turned  on  him  more  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  Now  is  the  op- 
portunity for  the  young  man  to  use  his 
brains  and  education  in  research,  or  in 
invention,  to  contribute  something  of 
value  to  the  twentieth  centui'y. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  opportunity 
open  to  the  American  boy  at  the  present 
time  is,  whatever  his  vocation,  that  of 
being  a patriot  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  He  must  remember  first  that  he  is 
an  American ; what  nobler  inheritance 
could  be  desired?  He  should  acquaint 
himself  with,  and  understand,  all  the 
present  great  questions  of  government. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  reform  study, 
not  academic  study  of  sociology  by  the 
few,  but  practical  study  of  social  prob- 
lems by  the  many. 

And  what  are  the  great  questions 
that  should  enlist  the  best  endeavors 
of  the  men  of  today?  Municipal  re- 
form, better  immigration  and  natural- 
ization laws,  better  Sabbath-keeping, 
the  question  of  amusements  with  special 
reference  to  purity,  the  labor  problem, 
— not  “that  the  rich  are  getting  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,”  but  that  labor 
does  not  receive  its  just  share — the 
problem  of  daily  papers  and  of  bad  lit- 
erature, of  gambling,  of  liquor-dealing, 
of  prison  reform  and  of  the  white  slave 
traffic,  of  prevention  of  crime  of  all 
kinds,  the  working  out,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, Gladstone’s  great  definition,  “The 
purpose  of  law  is  to  make  it  as  hard  as 
posible  to  do  wrong  and  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible to  do  right.”  A long  list,  you  say, 
yet  many  might  be  added.  Countless 
opportunities  there  are  to  do  good.  And 
if  any  young  man  is  disposed  to  hang 
back,  and  quotes  the  old  saying,  “Fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,”  let 
him  remind  himself  of  Josh  Wise’s  ver- 
sion of  it,  “I’ve  noticed  too  that  now 
an’  then  wise  men  rush  in  where  fools 
are  afraid  t’  tread.” 

But  whatever  opportunity  the  Ameri- 
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can  boy  seeks,  let  him  bear  in  mind 

‘‘The  world  wants  men, — large-hearted, 
manly  men; 

Men  who  shall  join  in  chorus  and  pro- 
long 

The  psalm  of  labor  and  of  life, 

The  age  wants  heroes — heroes  who  shall 
dare 

To  struggle  in  the  solid  ranks  of  truth, 

And  clutch  the  monstev,  error,  by  the 
throat 

To  bear  opinion  to  a loftier  seat; 

To  blot  the  error  of  oppression  out, 

And  lead  a universal  freedom  in.1’ 

Ralph  Stiles. 


VALEDICTORY. 

Joseph  Addison,  of  Spectator  fame, 
crossing  the  Alps  in  his  travels,  re- 
corded in  his  journal  as  his  sole  impres- 
sion of  the  trip  that  it  was  “a  very 
troublesome  journey”  ! It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  Addison  was  always 
thus,  but  even  the  greatest  men  and 
the  best  of  us  are  liable,  at  times,  to 
notice  the  roughness  of  the  road  rather 
than  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

So  it  has  been  through  our  high 
school  days;  the  way  has  often  seemed 
hard,  the  work  monotonous  and  un- 
rewarding, and,  with  eyes  bent  upon 
the  toilsome  path,  we  have  not  even 
noticed  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains. 
But,  like  Addison,  we  have  not  always 
been  so  blind,  and  sometimes  the  splen- 
dor of  “the  spacious  firmament,”  high 
and  clear  above  our  heads,  has  gleamed 
bright  enough  to  catch  even  our  way- 
worn senses,  and  to  reveal,  if  only  for 
an  instant,  the  gleaming  brilliancy  of 
what  had  seemed  so  toilsome  and  com- 
monplace to  us. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  say  fare- 
well, and  we  can  look  back  upon  our 
school  days  through  the  delicate  glam- 
our that  “the  past,”  even  so  short  a 
one,  throws  over  any  experience.  We 
can  look  back  over  four  happy  years 
and  think,  perhaps,  as  we  see  them 
flooded  with  the  soft  light  of  the  sunset, 
that  after  all  the  traveling  was  not  so 


difficult,  nor  the  way  so  long.  V e have 
seen  many  lovely  sights  on  the  journey 
and  have  made  many  firm  friendships 
with  our  fellow  travelers;  and  as  we 
think  of  it  now  we  can  realize  that 
there  has  always  been  an  encouraging 
voice  to  aid  us  over  the  hardest 
stretches  and  a steady  hand  to  point 
to  the  clear  heights  we  so  feebly  strove 
to  reach. 

So  it  is  harder  than  we  thought  to 
say  farewell,  to  leave  these  pleasant 
companions  and  these  faithful  leaders, 
to  venture  alone  into  an  unknown 
country,  but,  wherever  we  go,  however 
rough  and  toilsome  the  journey  may  be, 
let  us  never  forget  to  raise  our  eyes 
occasionally  to  the  glory  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Katherine  E.  Read,  ’13. 


the  development  of  an  in- 
teresting HOBBY. 

( )n  request  of  the  “Clarion  Board 
to  contribute  an  article  regarding  my 
experiences  with  electricity,  I reluc- 
tantly submit  the  following,  hoping 
that  the  personal  element  will  be  over- 
looked by  the  reader. 

A number  of  years  ago  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a toy  electric  train 
owned  by  a friend.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  interest  that  I watched  it  run 
around  the  room  on  its  little  track,  and 
as  I watched  mv  friend  manipulate 
the  switches  which  controlled  the  cur- 
rent for  the  motor,  I gazed  upon  him 
with  envy  and  hoped  that  some  day  I 
too  might  own  an  electric  train  and 
have  knowledge  enough  to  run  it. 

It  was  on  that  day  that  I caught  the 
fever.  Coming  home  I determined  to 
experiment  on  my  own  hook.  The  first 
experiment  was  very  complicated  and 
much  brain  matter  was  required  to 
perform  it.  It  consisted  of  ringing  an 
electric  door  bell.  I had  the  bell,  but 
lacked  the  current  with  which  to  ring 
it,  so  the  construction  of  a “cel!’  was 
now  attempted.  This  was  accomplished 
with  little  difficulty,  but  in  setting  the 
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“cell"  down  on  the  door,  gravity  got  the 
better  of  my  hand,  the  jar  was  cracked, 
and  the  "cell”  made  useless.  However, 
that  bell  had  to  ring,  so  another  method 
of  procedure  was  followed.  The  house 
was  wired  for  electric  lights,  and  iu  the 
room  where  the  experiment  was  being 
conducted  was  located  the  “cut-out” 
box  and  "main”  switch.  Certainly  here 
was  enough  current  to  ring  the  bell. 
One  of  its  terminals  was  carefully  con- 
nected to  one  arm  of  the  switch.  An- 
other wire  was  connected  to  the  other 
terminal  of  the  bell,  and,  holding  the 
free  end  of  this  wire  in  my  hand,  I care- 
fully touched  it  to  the  second  arm  of 
the  switch.  The  bell  rang — for  a sec- 
ond— then  it  jumped  into  the  air  amidst 
a cloud  of  smoke,  while  sparks  and 
molten  copper  flew  all  around  me. 
That  evening  I studied  by  the  light 
from  an  oil  lamp,  and  the  next  day  an 
electrician  came  around  and  replaced  a 
"blown”  fuse.  This  experience  damp- 
ened my  ardor  considerably,  but  I had 
learned  a lesson  in  a manner  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and 
thereafter  the  electric  light  mains  were 
treated  with  due  respect. 

During  the  next  year  or  so  much  ap- 
paratus was  constructed.  Junk  would 
be  a better  name  for  it.  Everything 
from  a magnet  to  a cent-in-the-slot 
shocking-machine  had  its  place.  A tel- 
egraph system  was  rigged  up  with  the 
neighbor's  son  uext  door,  and  communi- 
cation carried  on  at  a one  word  per 
minute  rate.  However,  the  operators 
at  both  ends  of  the  line  were  not  very 
expert  in  their  work,  and  about  niuty 
per  cent,  of  the  communication  was  ac- 
complished by  means  of  the  vocal 
chords. 

The  voltage  of  the  electric  light 
mains  was  110,  and  the.v  were  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  “110.”  The  construc- 
tion of  an  electric  furnace  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  “110”  was  next  attempted. 
"Kesistance”  was  somewhat  scarce 
around  the  “laboratory”  in  those  days, 
and  before  a satisfactory  “arc”  had 
been  obtained  seventeen  fuses  had 
“blown.” 


About  this  time  the  writer  caught 
the  "wireless”  fever.  It  was  a very 
serious  case,  and  the  effects  have  re- 
mained with  him  ever  since.  That  first 
receiving  set  was  a wonder.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  carbon  blocks,  across 
which  rested  a knitting  needle,  a tele- 
phone receiver  and  battery,  and  an 
“aerial”  consisting  of  a few  wires 
strung  up  in  the  attic.  Ten  minutes 
after  it  was  completed  the  "110”  was 
accidentally  “grounded”  through  the 
receiver,  a beautiful  pyrotechnical  dis- 
play took  place,  and  the  remains  were 
laid  away  the  next  day. 

The  second  set  was  a great  improve- 
ment. It  included  instruments  by 
means  of  which  incoming  stations  could 
be  "tuned'’  in  or  out.  The  back  lawn 
was  adorned  with  “aerial”  wires,  and  a 
"ground-switch"  was  installed  to  take 
care  of  old  “Jove.”  After  two  weeks 
of  failure,  the  set  actually  worked.  The 
thrill  of  joy  which  the  first  signal 
caused  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  ap- 
paratus was  complete,  but  it  lacked  an 
operator.  I luring  the  following  months 
many  nights  were  spent  endeavoring  to 
master  the  code.  At  last  this  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  practical  side  of 
the  art  was  partly  learned. 

A “transmitter”  was  now  added  to 
the  equipment.  It  consisted  of  a spark 
coil  connected  to  “aerial”  direct.  Imag- 
ine the  “decrement” ! There  were  no 
radio-inspectors  or  radio-regulations  in 
those  days,  and  stations  worked  on 
whatever  “wave-length”  they  saw  fit  to 
use.  “Interference”  was  at  a maximum, 
and  the  resulting  chaos  of  signals 
sounded  worse  than  a congregation  of 
women,  and  that  is  saymg  much. 

By  this  time  I had  become  a full- 
fledged  "ham.”  The  “ham”  stage  is  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  fever.  It 
is  the  period  during  which  the  amateur 
sees  “aerials”  hanging  from  every  tree, 
whistles  to  his  friends  in  the  Conti- 
nental code,  dreams  of  wireless,  and 
fails  in  his  lessons.  Every  amateur 
passes  through  this  stage,  and  there- 
after he  treats  the  subject  in  a more 
practical  and  scientific  manner. 
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Having  passed  safely  through,  the 
■•ham”  stage,  the  construction  of  more 
up-to-date  and  more  powerful  instru- 
ments was  attempted.  A “trans- 
former” was  installed,  operated  by  the 
“110.”  Trouble  now  came  in  plenty. 
The  “induction”  from  the  “aerial”  af- 
fected the  telephones  round  about. 
Every  time  the  set  was  operated  most 
of  the  telephones  in  the  neighborhood 
were  put  out  of  commission.  After  a 
great  deal  of  experimenting,  the  tele 
phone  company  remedied  the  trouble. 
Whenever  the  “transformer”  was  oper- 
ated the  electric  lights  “blinked”  all 
over  the  neighborhood.  Thus  a pleas- 
ing conference  with  the  electric  light 
company  was  afforded.  The  neighbors, 
of  course,  held  me  in  high  esteem  by 
this  time ! However,  these  difficulties 
have  long  since  been  overcome,  and  they 
simply  show  what  the  amateur  has 
sometimes  to  contend  with. 

While  continuing  the  work  in  radio- 
telegraphy, experiments  were  carried 
on  with  high  potential  high  frequency 
currents.  These  afford  great  oppor- 
tunity for  study,  and  with  sufficient  ap 
paratus  many  experiments  may  be  per- 
formed which  are  instructive  to  the  ex- 
perimenter and  spectacular  to  the  spec- 
tator. 

In  the  foregoing  the  writer  has  re- 
lated a few  of  his  experiences  in  devel- 
oping his  hobby,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  the  story,  one  in  which  success 
and  failure,  hard  study,  weary  hours 
spent  in  the  construction  and  installa- 
tion of  apparatus,  are  all  intermingled. 
The  ■ experiences  as  here  disclosed  are 
typical  of  those  undergone  by  many 
who  are  at  the  present  time  experiment- 
ing in  radio-telegraphv  and  such,  and 
this  article  applies  to  them  fully  as 
much  as  it  does  to  the  writer. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  if  any 
reader  is  desirous  of  choosing  a hobby 
let  him  choose  some  branch  of  elec- 
tricitv,  for  a more  interesting,  instruct- 
ive and  dignified  hobby  can  hardly  be 
found.  Harlan  A.  Eveleth,  ’13. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

In  the  following  article  it  is  not  the 
writer's  aim  to  depreciate  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  study  of  other  sub- 
jects than  the  classics.  The  aim  is  to 
justify  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  to  show  the  advantages  gained. 

A careful  study  of  the  great  lan- 
guages of  antiquity  trains  the  mind  to 
think  and  reason  logically.  Greek, 
with  its  three  numbers,  three  voices,  six 
moods  and  seven  tenses,  is  admirably 
fitted  to  do  this.  Only  when  such  a 
result  has  been  accomplished  can  any- 
thing worth  while  be  done  in  the  lines 
of  science  and  mathematics.  It  is  af- 
firmed by  some  that  algebra  and  geom- 
etry discipline  the  mind,  but  most  in- 
structors would  probably  declare  that 
this  fact  is  not  so  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  Indeed,  if  one  has  not  been 
trained  to  reason  logically,  the  tend- 
ency is  to  learn  algebra  and  geometry 
by  heart,  without  any  thought  as  to  the 
why  and  wherefore.  Thus,  for  many 
people,  no  permanent  good  is  gained  by 
their  study  of  higher  mathematics. 

For  everybody,  Latin  and  Greek  do  a 
great  service.  The  study  of  them  gives 
a fine  review  of  English  grammar  and 
an  enlarged  vocabulary.  When  a pupil 
begins  to  study  the  classics  in  high 
school  lie  is  usually  better  able  to  grasp 
English  grammar  than  when  he  studied 
it  in  the  grades.  In  studying  the  con- 
structions of  the  ancient  languages  and 
comparing  the  differences  between 
them  and  English,  he  gets  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  constructions  of  his 
own  tongue.  Furthermore,  in  translat- 
ing a page  of  Virgil  or  Homer  clearly 
and  in  good  English,  a good  vocabulary 
training  is  necessarily  obtained. 

As  for  the  modern  tongues,  it  is  well 
known  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  the 
foundations  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them.  English,  of  course, 
is  a mixture  of  modern  and  ancient  ele- 
ments. It  will  be  seen  how  much  more 
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intelligent  the  study  of  t lie  modern  lan- 
guages will  he  if  the  student  has 
studied  the  classics. 

Many  of  the  greatest  authors  of  Eng- 
lish literature — Milton,  Burke  and 
Macaulay — studied  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. The  result  was  that  their 
works  were  influenced  by  this  fact. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Milton.  Need- 
less to  say,  if  a reader  has  studied  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  he  is  better  able  to 
study  the  productions  of  some  of  the 
best  English  writers  than  if  he  had  not. 

Of  course,  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  is  very  important.  Its 
importance,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the 
descriptions  of  battles  and  wars;  it  lies 
in  tracing  the  progress  of  those  peoples, 
comparing  the  differences  between 
them,  and  finding  what  they  did  for 
our  own  civilization.  To  gain  this 
“historical  sense,”  a careful  study  of 
the  languages  of  these  two  peoples  will 
be  an  aid.  The  Greek  language  is  a 


revelation  of  the  Character  of  the 
beauty-loving  Greeks,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  classical  tongues 
show  the  differences  between  the  two 
races. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  classics 
are  of  use  to  anyone,  especially  to  one 
belonging  to  those  professions  requir- 
ing broad  culture — law,  medicine  and 
the  church.  By  having  trained  the 
mind,  the  classics  have  done  a great  ser- 
vice for  anyone  following  any  trade  or 
profession. 

How  lamentable  is  the  present  tend- 
ency to  undervalue  the  benefits  reaped 
from  a careful  study  of  the  greatest 
languages  of  ancient  times!  Those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  schools  are  either  those 
who  have  never  studied  them,  or  else 
those  who  have  studied  them  without 
understanding  Ihe  advantages  gained. 
Neither  class  is  fitted  to  criticise. 

Harold  W.  Holt,  ’13. 


INTER-SCHOLASTIC  CHAMPIONS  OF  NEW  ENG  LAND— ARLINGTON  HIGH  CROSS  COUNTRY  TEAM. 
Left  to  Right — Johnson,  Sinclair,  Adams,  Wunderlich, Zwinge,  Goldsmith,  Kimball. 


ATHLETICS. 


We  had  a very  successful  cross-coun- 
try season  this  last  year.  The  first  meet 
was  with  Medford  High.  This,  Arling- 
ton easily  won.  Goldsmith,  Zwinge 
and  Wunderlich  finishing  before  a 
Medford  man  was  in  sight,  and  Kimball 
finishing  fifth,  after  a close  race  with 
Mitchell  of  Medford. 

The  next  meet  was  with  the  Harvard 
Freshmen,  over  their  course  at  Brook- 
line. Goldsmith  and  Zwinge  led  the 
race  all  the  way,  and  finished  well  in 
advance  of  Kent  of  Harvard.  Wunder- 
lich and  Adams  finished  in  fourth  and 
sixtli  places  respectively. 

At  Worcester  we  next  won  the 
championship  of  Massachusetts  and 


llhode  Island  over  a hard  four-mile 
course.  Goldsmith  won  the  race,  with 
Zwinge  third,  Adams  seventh,  Kimball 
eighth  and  Wunderlich  ninth.  Here 
the  trophy  was  a large  silver  cup. 

The  next  meet  was  at  Tech  Field,  for 
the  championship  of  New  England. 
Goldsmith,  as  usual,  won  this  race,  with 
Zwinge  third,  Wunderlich  fourth  and 
Adams  sixth. 

We  finished  the  season  by  winning 
the  Mystic  Valley  League  cup  in  a two- 
mile  race  at  Winchester.  Goldsmith 
won  first,  Zwinge  second,  Wunderlich 
sixth,  Kimball  eleventh,  and  Sinclair 
fifteenth  place. 
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ATHLETIC  NOTES. 


The  baseball  team  has  had  a very  suc- 
cessful season,  having  lost  only  four 
games,  to  Somerville,  Wellesley,  New- 
ton and  Gloucester.  At  present  the 
team  leads  the  Mystic  Valley  League, 
having  defeated  Heading,  Stoneham, 
and  Woburn  twice. 

All  the  men  on  the  team  except  Bob- 
bins, ’14,  and  Ilslev,  '14,  are  seniors,  so 
the  prospects  for  next  year  are  not  very 
bright,  although  there  is  some  good  ma- 
terial in  school  which  can  be  developed. 

Cook,  ’13,  lias  been  manager  of  the 
team  this  spring,  owing  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  O’Keefe,  and  Allen,  ’13,  has  been 
assistant  manager. 

The  team  has  profited  greatly  from 
the  coaching  of  O’Brien,  and  with  his 
aid  has  made  such  a fine  record.  There 
has  been  no  fooling  this  year,  and  the 
team  lias  gone  after  each  game  with  a 
fighting  spirit. 

One  of  the  big  games  was  the  one 
played  at  Gloucester,  the  first  one  to  be 
played  on  their  new  field.  Although 
the  score  was  S-7  against  us,  neverthe- 
less Arlington  played  the  best  game  and 
outhit  Gloucester  in  every  inning.  The 
attendance  at  this  game  was  six  thou- 
sand and  the  collection  was  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  field  is  not  en- 
closed. This  is  a sample  of  what  sort 
of  support  a good  team  like  Arlington 


should  receive.  Yet  at  our  home  games 
we  do  not  receive  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  each  game. 

Hamlin  Bobbins,  '14.  has  been  elected 
to  captain  next  year’s  hockey  team. 
Bobbins  played  a tine  all-round  game 
at  cover-point  this  season,  and  will  be 
the  only  veteran  left.  He  has  plenty  of 
good  material  to  select  a winning  team 
from,  however. 

May  10  a dual  meet  was  held  with 
Winchester.  The  score  was:  Arling- 
ton, 38;  Winchester,  34.  Captain  Gay- 
lord Goldsmith  had  the  mile  race  eas- 
ily won,  but  he  slowed  up  and  finished 
even  with  his  team  mates,  Kimball  and 
Zwinge.  Another  feature  was  the  work 
of  Penal igon  of  Winchester,  who  scored 
20  points  for  his  team. 

May  31  Goldsmith  and  Wunderlich 
went  to  Providence  to  run  in  an  inter- 
scholastic meet  held  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity. “Goldie”  won  first  place  in  the 
mile  and  two-mile  runs.  Wunderlich 
won  third  place  in  the  half-mile. 

Some  of  the  track  men  entered  the 
Harvard  interscholastic  meet,  June  7, 
but  failed  to  win  any  points. 

The  track  team,  including  the  cross- 
country and  relay  teams,  has  come  to 
stay  in  the  Arlington  High  School.  This 
past  year  the  team  has  had  a most  re- 
markable record.  Goldsmith,  ’14,  has 
been  captain  of  the  team,  Kimball,  ’14, 
manager,  and  Dr.  McCarthy,  the  coach. 


ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
TREASURER’S  REPORT  JUNE  11,  1913 


Baseball  Expenses 

May  13,  Wright  & Ditson — Bats...  $4.00 

May  1.3,  Read  & Son— Mitt 3.20 

May  13,  Expenses  Stoneham,  New- 
ton   7.70 

June  4,  E.  A.  Grout — Baseballs..  10. Op 
June  4,  .1.  W.  Brine,  Miscellaneous 

goods  27.02 

June  9,  F.  C.  Mitchell  expenses, 
miscellaneous  charges,  break- 
ages, etc 19.25 

June  9,  Wright  & Ditson — Bats..  4.25 
June  9.  F.  E.  Hammond — Bats...  1.75 
Track  Expenses 

June  8,  Fares,  N.  H.  State  Col. 

Meet  10.00 

Fares  Winchester  Meet 1.50 

Miscellaneous 

June  6,  I dozen  2c.  envelopes  ....  .26 

June  12,  Cash  on  hand 35.58 


Examined  and  approved:  $125  51 

F.  C.  MITCHELL.  Auditor. 


1 May  13,  Balance  on  hand $102.51 

7 May  13,  Received,  dues  to  date..  4.00 

21  May  13,  Received,  dues  to  date. . 10.00 

11  June  13,  Received,  dues  to  date..  9.00 


June  12,  Cash  on  hand  $36.58 


$125.51 

Respectfully  submitted 

G.  I.  CROSS,  Treasurer. 
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ENGLISH  CLUB. 

Instead  of  following  last  year’s 
plan  of  arranging,  for  the  final  meet- 
ing, a prize  speaking  contest  of  orig- 
inal selections  by  Club  members  only, 
the  Club  decided  to  stand  sponsor  for 
the  girls'  inter-class  declamatory  con- 
test, which  Miss  Eberhardt,  ’14, 
planned  and  worked  up  to  take  place 
June  18,  the  prizes  to  be  given  by  the 
Club.  The  Directors  suggest  that  it 
would  be  well  next  year  further  to  enter 
into  the  new  interest  in  declaiming  by 
having  a declamation  in  connection 
with  each  literary  program. 

The  meetings  of  the  year  have  been 
rewarding  and  interesting,  and  we  hope 
for  an  enrollment  of  leaders  and  work- 
ers next  year. 

The  Club  extends  its  farewell  to  the 
1913  members.  They  may  be  assured 
that  they  and  their  efforts  will  not  be 
forgotten;  those  who  had  charge  of 
special  programs  during  this  year,  Cam- 
eron, Miss  Wheaton,  Miss  Katherine 
Read  and  Miss  Hill ; and  Miss  Dan 
fortli.  Miss  Gove  and  Harold  Holt,  who 
assisted  in  other  ways. 

Felix  Dowsley,  Secretary. 


BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Boys’  Glee  Club  for  the  year  of 
1912-’13  is  now  a thing  of  the  past. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Gordon,  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  the  club  was  a great  success. 


The  joint  concert  with  the  Orchestra 
and  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  took  place  on 
Friday  evening,  May  16.  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mansell  and  Buttriek  took  the  solo 
parts  during  the  evening.  A large  au- 
dience was  present  and  applauded 
heartily  throughout  the  entertainment. 

The  club  this  year  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  upper  classmen,  and  there  will 
be  a great  many  vacancies  left  through 
graduation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
next  year  the  men  will  turn  out  in  great 
numbers,  and  make  the  club  one  of  the 
best  high  school  glee  clubs  in  existence. 

Daniel  Cameron,  Secretary. 


GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB 

On  May  16th  the  annual  concert  of 
the  club  was  held,  this  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Boys’  Glee  Club  and  the 
Orchestra.  The  program,  which  is 
given  below,  was  enthusiastically  and 
appreciatively  received  by  a large  audi- 
ence. 

The  Girls’  Glee  Club  will  sing  at 
graduation,  under  the  adequate  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Heard,  musical  instructor 
iu  the  Arlington  High  School.  Miss 
McIntosh,  the  regular  director,  is  tak- 
ing a much  needed  rest  at  her  home  in 
Rawlins,  Wyoming,  this  summer.  She 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  club 
on  her  return. 

Katharine  Eberhardt,  Sec. 
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Concert  by  the  Musical  Clubs  of  the 
Arlington  High  School. 

PROGRAM. 

King  Midas  Overture R.  Eilenberg 

Marching  Song  Trotore 

Solo  by  David  Buttrick. 

Boys’  Glee  Club. 

Carmena  Wilson 

Girls’  Glee  Club. 

We  are  Foresters  Free  and  Bold, 

Reyloff 

Boys’  Glee  Club. 

a Good-Night,  Good-Night.  Beloved, 

Pinsuti 

h The  Butterfly  Swings  on  the  Flower, 

Gaul 

Girls’  Glee  Club. 


Rapsodie  Fantastique  Chaves 

A.  Chaves. 

Lucia  Donizetti 


Quartette,  with  Orchestra  Accom- 
paniment. 

Warren  Ilslev  Lawrence  King 

David  Buttrick  Walter  Hutchinson 


a Woo  Thou,  Sweet  Music Elgar 

h Dry  Vo’  Eyes Landsberg 


Girls’  Glee  Club. 

Yeoman’s  Wedding  Song. . Poniatowski 
Boys’  Glee  Club. 

Greeting  to  Spring  Strauss 

Quartette. 

Eunice  Clare  Anna  Hooker 
Ruth  Scully  Helen  Hill 
Girls’  Glee  Club. 

The  Stein  Song Bullard 

Boys’  Glee  Club. 

Chimes  of  Normandy  Planquette 

Orchestra. 


GERMAN  CLUB. 

All  members  of  the  German  classes 
met  in  t lie  Assembly  Hall  of  the  High 
School  on  Wednesday,  June  4,  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  German  student  songs,  and 
to  listen  to  stories  of  German  daily  life 
delivered  entirely  in  German. 

Eva  Alsen,  Secretary. 
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reading  1913  Class  Notes.  It's  our  last  . 

flourish,  and  we’ve  said  just  what  we  Margaret  < lusholm  And  it  I laugh 
want  to  at  any  mortal  tiling,  ’tis  that  I may  not 

weep.” 


APPLIED  QUOTATIONS. 

Charles  Allen — “Your  wit’s  too  hot; 
it  speeds  too  fast;  ’twill  tire.” 

Maria  Allen — “When  she  had  passed 
t seemed  like  tile  ceasing  of  exquisite 
music.” 

Eva  Alsen — “Charm  strikes  the  sight, 
ut  merit  wins  the  soul.” 

Louise  Bateman — “It  is  much  easier 
to  be  critical  than  to  be  correct.” 

Harriet  Bullard — “Do  you  not  know 
that  I am  a woman?  What  I think — I 
must  speak.” 

Herbert  Buttrick — “He  was  wont  to 
speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an 
honest  man  and  a soldier.” 

Daniel  Cameron — “Lest  men  suspect 
your  tale  untrue. 

Keep  probability  in  view.” 

Americo  Chaves — “O  wonderful,  won- 
derful, and  most  wonderful,  wonderful, 
and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that 
out  of  all  whooping.” 


Eunice  Clare 

“The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver 
choice 

An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a sweet 
voice.” 

Lewis  Cousens — “So  we’ll  go  no  more 
a-roving  so  late  into  the  night.” 

Robert  Cook’s  elassnotes  — “The 
frivolous  work  of  polished  idleness.” 

Helene  Darling — “Fills  the  air 

around  with  beauty.” 

George  Currier — - 
“Soprano,  basso,  even  contra-alto, 
Wished  him  live  fathoms  under  the 
Rialto.” 

Olive  Wheaton — 

“There  lies  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.” 

Mary  McDonald — “Thy  rapt  soul  sit- 
ting in  thine  eyes.” 

Harlan  Eveleth— 

Time,  place  and  action  may  be 
wrought, 
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But  genius  must  be  born  and  never 
can  be  taught.” 

Osgood  Holt — 

“I  baiu’t  no  patience  with  sech  swellin’ 
fellers  ez 

Thinks  God  can't  forge  ’thout  them  to 
blow  the  bellerses.” 

Harold  Holt — “I  never  knew  so 
young  a body  with  so  old  a head.” 

Wendell  Reycroft — 

"Stolen  sweets  are  always  sweeter, 
Stolen  kisses  much  completer.” 

Helen  Hill — ‘‘We  have  heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight.” 

Ethel  Eggleston — ‘“A  rosebud  set 
about  with  little  wilful  thorns.” 

Doris  Devereaux — “So  wise,  so 
young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long.” 

Leroy  Duff — “Why,  then,  can  one  de- 
sire too  much  of  a good  thing?” 

Walter  Hutchinson — “The  French- 
man's darling.” 

Donald  Scully — “Which  not  even 
critics  criticise.” 

To  the  Boys’  Glee  Club — 

Let  the  singing  singers, 

With  vocal  voices  most  vociferous, 
In  sweet  vociferation  out-voeiferize 
Ev’n  sound  itself.” 

To  1913— 

“Of  joys  departed 

“Not  to  return  how  painful  the  remem- 
brance.” 

1. 

“Go  on.  Hardy,”  Miss  Magner  said, 

To  the  boy  who  was  gazing  far  into 
space. 

Two  minutes  later  he  raised  his  head, 
While  he  meekly  mumbled:  “Where’s 
the  place?” 


II.  Physics  IV.- A.— Master  C 

endeavors  to  map  the  magnetic  held 
surrounding  a horseshoe  magnet  with 
lampblack.  We  wish  him  success! 

III.  We  admire  Miss  B n's 

versatility  in  the  matter  of  hair  dress- 
ing. 

IV.  Some  ambitions  of  1913: 

H.  Holt — To  become  a sprinter. 

Bower — To  recite  in  English  two  or 

three  times  a day. 

O.  Holt — To  invent  an  automobile 
that  will  run  without  a spark  plug. 

Chaves — To  excel  Paderewski. 

Reycroft —To  become  a brunette. 

Eveleth — To  become  a hero  via  wire- 
less. 

Currier — To  become  Miss  Holt’s 
favorite  pupil.  (It  can’t  be  done.) 

Tuttle — To  imitate  Chesterfield. 
(Keep  at  it,  "Billy.”) 

The  rest  of  us — To  avoid  work  of  any 
kind ! ! ! 

V.  "What’s  in  a name,”  or  names? 
The  Hardy  Ladd  Reids  to  the  Darling 
in  the  Bower  on  the  Green  Hill  while 
she  eats  an  E Clare  made  bv  the  Cooke, 
the  Gardner’s  wife,  and  their  small 
Cousens  lie  Lowe  and  note  the  Stiles, 
literary  and  otherwise. 

VI.  Miss  R : “What  do  you 

think  these  lines  mean? 

"And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 

Ender  the  hawtliorne  in  the  dale.” 

Miss  E : "Isn't  that  a pun  on  the 

word  tale,  meaning  that  the  shepherd 
can  tell  his  sheep  by  their  tails?” 

VII.  I trust  most  of  us  have  our- 
selves picked  out  as  Blake  Book  Prize 
Winners.  Have  we  not  ? 

VIII.  Those  graduation  pictures 
seem  to  be  more  important  to  some  of 
us  than  our  recitations. 

IX.  .V  very  gentle  hint:  “Will  it 

lie  necessary  for  the  Class  of  1913  to 
provide  some  of  its  members  with  either 
a shave  or  a hair  cut? 

X.  French  IV.  A. 

Miss  T k.  Continue  Master 

B— t— cli. 

Master  B.  moves  not. 
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Whispered  Chorus — Go  ahead  Dave! 
Make  a stab  at  it!  Oh,  bluff  it  through! 
We’ll  help;  go  ahead!! 

And  M.  B.  made  a flowing  transla- 
tion! ! ! 

Who  was  to  blame? 

XI.  Seniors!  Seniors!  Just  for  ap- 
pearance’s sake  please  look  sorry  to  be 
leaving  school.  I never  saw  any  hap- 
pier expressions  than  those  worn  by 
the  Seniors  for  the  past  week! 

XII.  H.  Holt  wears  his  collars  so 
high  that  every  time  lie  looks  over  the 
edge  he  gets  dizzy. 

XIII.  Tune:  “Drink  Her  Down.” 
Oh  here's  to  1913, 

Drink  her  down,  drink  her  down, 

< >h  here’s  to  1913,  drink  her  down, 

May  the  imprint  left  behind  her, 

Serve ’s  a forcible  reminder 
That  she  couldn’t  have  been  finer, 

Drink  her  down. 

It’ll  seem  orful  queer — 

When  we’re  not  here; 

But  are  gone  to  other  citadels  of  learn 
ing; 

To  think  that  in  the  classes, 

There  are  no  lads  and  lasses. 

Of  the  dearly  loved  class  of  1913. 

But  time  must  pass,  you  know. 

And  we  have  got  to  go, 

Xo  matter  how  we  hate  to  leave  our 
high  school ; 

There  are  other  Seniors  coming, 
’Though  they  won’t  be  comparing, 
With  the  dearly  loved  Class  of  1913. 

(It  will  sound  better  as  you  sing  it!) 

XIV.  ( )ur  football  captain  says  the 
prospects  are  extremely  bright.  (They 
always  are  at  this  time  of  (lie  year.) 

XV.  C r has  a new  pair  of 

trousers.  Congratulations.  (Later.  We 
were  mistaken.  It’s  the  same  old  pair. 
C 1-  has  had  them  pressed.  Apol- 

ogies.) 

XVI.  French  IV. 

“Les  rides  sur  le.  front.” 

“The  rides  on  the  front.” 

(It  is  very  well  to  ride  on  the  front, 


but  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  would 
be  better  French. ) 

XVII.  Pupil— “Oh!  Mr.  C s, 

have  you  corrected  our  last  civics 
test  ?” 

Teacher — "Now  where  did  I put  those 
papers?” 

English  IV.  B.  (a  bright  class)  was 
discussing  the  difficulty  of  memorizing 
Milton.  Miss  Darling- -“Work  is  the 
world’s  greatest  blessing,”  and  things 
like  that  are  easy  to  learn.  I know 
(artlessly)  because  I've  learned  them 
lots  of  times.”  Cheer  up,  Helene,  you’ll 
not  again  tire  your  brain  with  such 
labor. 

XVI I L IT.  S.  History.  Miss 

K b reciting:  “Alexander  Hamilton 

fought  a duel  and  was  mortally 
wounded  in  exactly  (he  same  spot  as 
his  father  was  a short  time  before.” 

1914. 

I.  Cheim  III.  Mr.  G : “What 

causes  perpetual  motion?” 

Unprepared-  Boob — “I  knew  what  it 
was,  but  have  forgotten.” 

Mr.  G : "If  you  did,  for  goodness 

sake  think  of  it  again,  for  you’re  the 
only  one  that  ever  did.” 

IT.  Mr.  G : “Wood,  what  be- 

came of  that  beaker  you  had  a few  mo- 
ments ago?” 

Woozy  Wood — "I  don’t  remember.” 
(Five  minutes  later.)  “Oh,  I know!  I 
broke  it.” 

I I I.  Mr.  Cross — “Miss  Magner,  does 
Miss  Partridge  sit  in  here  this  period?” 

Miss  Magner — “Xo,  she  doesn’t.” 

Mr.  Cross — "Please  let  me  see  your 
seating  table.  Ah!  Miss  Xightingale. 
T knew  it  was  some  bird  warbling  on 
the  stairs.” 

IV.  Eng.  IT I. 

Mansel — “Brutus  succeeded  in  gath- 
ering a crowd  of  citizens  in  one  street 
and  Cassius  in  another.” 

Miss  B : “Master  B , illus- 

trate the  use  of  ‘fervid.’  ” 

Master  B : “They  sold  fervid 

rolls.” 

V.  Latin  TIT. 

Miss  B : “What  happened  when 
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Cataline  was  sixteen  years  old?” 

Candidate  for  Nut  Factory — “He  had 
a birthday.” 

VI.  French  III. 

Cameron  translating:  Les  reines 

sont  les  plus  jolies  jeunes  lilies  choisies 
parmi  les  blanch  isseuses. 

"The  queens  are  the  most  beautiful 
young  girls  among  the  blonds.”  (Cam- 
eron's weakness!) 

VII.  Miss  H — t — h — “She  was  ar- 
tistically executed  and  hung  with  a 
black — white — red  ribbon.”  (Some 
class !) 

VIII.  Alg.  III. 

Miss  YV n — “I  don’t  see  the  object 

in  these  exercises.” 

Miss  B k — "That’s  the  trouble; 

you  don’t  see  the  object  in  any  mathe- 
matics.” 

TX.  Student — “May  we  let  twenty- 
two  sevenths  equal  pie  (IT)  ? (Sounds 
something  like  that  electron  theory  in 
Physics.) 

X.  Some  of  the  sophomore  young- 
sters are  saying  that  some  of  us  are  al- 
ready putting  our  hats  on  with  shoe 
horns  at  the  mere  idea  of  becoming 
seniors  next  fall. 

XI.  Our  class  declaimer  Rimback 
has  the  scarlet  fever  and  is  at  present 
in  the  Brighton  Contagious  Hospital. 
It  would  be  very  thoughtful  if  a few 
of  his  class  and  schoolmates  would  drop 
him  a line.  (Girls,  don’t  be  bashful.) 

1915. 

T.  English. 

Miss  P : “What  kind  of  animals 

lived  on  the  steppes  of  Asia?” 

Voice  from  Rear — “Canker-worms.” 

II.  Kirpn  tells  us  that  Mathew 
Arnold’s  style  is  very  imaginetic. 

Til.  History  (reviewing). 

Miss  Holt — “What  followed  the  age 
of  Pericles'?” 

Master  P : “A  disease.” 

IV.  Latin. 

Miss  R says  that  Catiline  wished 

Cicero  to  preserve  him. 


( Wonder  if  he  was  particular  as  to 
the  kind  of  bottle.) 

V.  Miss  R : “What  part  of  a 

person  is  there  besides  the  body?” 

Master  B y — “Clothes.” 

VI.  Translations. 

Miss  B n — "He  cast  him  out  from 

their  eyes.” 

Miss  P d — “We  have  destroyed  a 

magnificent  man.” 

VII.  Geometry. 

Everyone  knows  that  right  triangles 

have  legs,  but  Miss  A n says  they 

have  feet,  too. 

VIII.  Physics  II.  A. 

Mr.  G n — How  far  does  sound 

travel ? 

Brilliant  Pupil— Around  the  world. 

Mr.  G n — Prove  it. 

The  Pupil  (innocently)  Well  in  the 
battle  of  Lexington  Captain  Parker 
tired  a shot  heard  round  the  world. 

A Thrilling  Story. 

IX.  The  soft  mellow  twilight  faded 
into  a ghastly  gloom.  The  delequen- 
scense  of  the  hygroscopial  hypochond- 
rias o’erspread  the  gloom.  Silently  yet 
mystically  the  majestic  horde  moved 
forward  having  no  premonition  of  the 
forthcoming  disaster.  “Grammercy, 
indeed,”  saith  the  hypockandriac.  ’Tis 
well  we  are  what  we  are  not.  And — 

Xote — If  you  note  carefully  our  style 
of  writing  you  will  plainly  see  that  this 
story  ends  where  it  stops  commencing. 

1916. 

I.  In  History  II.  it  is  learned  that 
Alexander  the  Great  slept  on  Homer. 

II.  There  is  a stout  lad  in  Room  14 
who  very  frequently  alarms  us  by  fall- 
ing up  or  down  the  stairs. 

III.  We  have  a girl  among  us  who 
keeps  Poe’s  “Raven”  shut  up  in  her 
desk.  We  think  that  something  should 
be  done  about  it. 

IV.  A.  H — r and  R.  S n (bet- 

ter known  as  “Sunny”)  entered  a novel 
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competition  for  the  best  drawing,  il- 
lustrating the  well-known  adage: 

"As  the  twig  is  bent 
The  tree  is  inclined.” 

V.  What  remarkable  combination 
has  the  clarinet  in  the  High  School  or- 
chestra ? 


Answer —Double  Heed  action. 


Punctuation  applied 

to  members  of 

VI.  Latin  I.  A. 

A.  H.  ! 

H.  P.  * 

K,  H.  ??? 

E.  P.  , 

K.  R. 

M.  A.  . 
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We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
following  exchanges:  “School  Life,” 

Melrose  (April  and  May)  ; “Punchard 
Ensign,”  Andover;  “The  Mirror,” 
Waltham;  “The  X-rays,”  Columbus; 
“The  Clarion,”  West  Koxbury  (April 
and  May)  ; ’’The  Tripod,”  Koxbury. 

“School  Life”  (Melrose  High  School). 
The  cover  on  your  May  number  is  a 
a great  improvement  on  the  old  one. 
You  have  also  greatly  improved  your 
Exchange  department  by  separating  the 
jokes  and  the  criticisms. 

“The  Tripod”  (Koxbury  Latin 
School).  Your  paper  is  made  interest- 
ing by  the  many  good  photographs 
which  appear  in  it. 

“The  Clarion”  (West  Koxbury  High 
School).  “All  for  a Brown  and  White 
Dog”  is  very,  very  good.  Why  not  have 
more  of  the  same  kind? 

“The  X-rays”  (East  High  School). 
The  editorials  in  your  April  number  are 
especially  interesting.  Could  you  not 
make  more  of  your  exchanges? 

“The  Mirror”  (Waltham  High 
School).  We  congratulate  you  on  the 
excellence  of  your  literary  department. 
Your  exchange  column  is  very  good. 

“Punchard  Ensign”  (Punchard  Free 
School).  Your  paper  is  complete  in 
every  way. 


EXCHANGE  JOKES. 

A grave  digger  dug  a grave  for  a man 
named  Button.  When  the  bill  arrived 
it  read:  “One  Button  hole,  $1.00.” 

— Ex. 

Missionary — “Why  do  you  look  at  me 
so  intently?” 

Cannibal — “1  am  the  food  inspector.” 

— Ex. 

Pretty  Young  Lady  (entering  music 
publisher’s  shop,  to  young  man  sorting 
music) — “Have  you  ’Kissed  Me  By 
Moonlight?’  ” 

Young  Man  (turning  around  with 
surprise) — “It  must  be  the  other  young 
man  behind  the  counter.  I’ve  only  been 
here  a week.” — Ex. 

The  lad  was  sent  to  college, 

And  now  dad  cries  "Alack! 

I spent  a thousand  dollars, 

And  got  a quarter-back.” — Ex. 

“May  I see  you  home?” 

“No,"  I should  say  not.” 

“Huh,  smarty,  you’re  as  full  of  airs 
as  a music  box.” 

“That  may  be,  but  1 don’t  run  with  a 
crank.” — Ex. 
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The  Best  Candies 

you  can  secure  are  none  too  good 
when  you  entertain. 

ON  OUR  CANDY  COUNTER 

you  will  always  find  the  BEST 
and  LARGEST  Assortment  in 
town. 

YERXA  & YERXA 


Get  your  Skates  and  Hockey  Sticks  at 

WETHERBEE  BROS.  CO.,  Inc. 

480  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Skates  sharpened  while  you  wait,  15c 


THE 

LITCHFIELD 

STUDIO 

ARLINGTON 


PHOTOGRAPHS  THAT 
ALMOST  SPEAK 

Telephone  Connection 


RUSSELL  & FAIRFILD 

INSURANCE 

20  Kilby  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 
Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH’S  PHARMACY 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

W.  M.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

T.  H.  EMUS 
Pharmacist 

1323  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

H.  SMITH 

Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Custom  Tailor 

Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Repairing 

1368  Massahcusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 
Telephone  Arlington  834-M 
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LILLIAN  M.  JOHNSON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

961  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

THERESA  B.  THOMAS,  D.  M.  D. 
CHARLES  A.  THOMAS,  D.  M.  D. 

Dentists 

Associates  Building  - - Arlington,  Mass. 

A.  L.  BACON 

Mason  and  Contractor 

Jobbing,  Whitening,  Plastering.  Etc. 

Residence,  Cor.  Mystic  St.  and  Davis  Ave. 
Telephone  310  Arlington,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  WHOWELt,  JR. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 


Compliments  of  a Friend 


JAMES  W-  BRINE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Fins  Athletic  Goods 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

HOCKEY  STICKS,  SHOES,  SKATES 
SWEATERS,  ETC. 

Arlington  High  School  Members  are  entitled  to 
our  Wholesale  Prices.  These  prices  are  much 
lower  than  elsewhere  tor  the  same  grade  of  goods 

COME  AND  TRY  US 


THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY,  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

CENTRAL  DRY  GOODS 

Dry  Goods  and  Men's  Furnishings 

477  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Repairing  Watches  and 
French  Clocks 

FRED  A.  SMITH 
Stationery  and  Fountain  Pens 

489  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington 

DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington,  Mass. 
The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 


HENRY  S.  ADAMS 

CIVIL  ENGINEER 

(08-10**  AMES  BUILDING 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

o 


1436  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


\A  riLS  BINDERY  INC. 
VVALTKAi.,,  MASS. 
MAR.  1363 


